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Page  48,  line  23, 

For  “  Reverendissimun,”  read  “  Reverendissimi 
Page  61,  note  1,  line  4, 

For  “229,”  read  “  279.” 

Pages  186,  187,  in  title  of  left  hand  half  of  plan. 

For  “  Uppee,”  read  “  Lower  ”  Storey. 

Page  214,  line  3, 

For  “  wood-lined  wall,”  read  “  wood  lined  well.’ 

Page  234,  line  26, 

For  “  mall  pots,”  read  “  small  pot.” 

Page  330,  line  6, 

For  “  Sinhalese,”  read  “  Singhalese.” 
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PHILIP  NORMAN,  Escj.,  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 
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From  the  Author: — The  glass  in  Ludlow  church.  By  Henry  T.  Wevman 
8vo.  Ludlow,  1905. 
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4.  Guide  to  the  antiquities  of  the  early  Iron  Age  of  Central  and  Western 
Europe  (including  the  British  late-Kcltic  period)  in  the  Department 
of  British  and  Mediaival  Antiquities,  British  Museum.  8vo.  London, 
1905. 
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By  H.  St.  G.  Gray  and  C.  S.  Frideaux.  8vo.  Dorchester,  1905. 
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8vo.  Bishop’s  Stortford,  1905. 

From  the  Author  : — Paycocke’s  House,  Coggeshall,  with  some  notes  t)n  the  . 
families  of  Paycocke  and  Buxton.  By  G.  F. Beaumont,  F.S. A.  4to.  n.p. 
1905. 
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bridge,  1905. 

From  the  Author  : — Some  materials  towards  a  History  of  Wisley  and  Pyrford 
Parishes.  By  Kev.  R.  A.  Bullen.  8vo.  Guildford,  n.d. 

From  the  Author  : — Ice  or  Water:  another  appeal  to  induction  from  the  scholastic 
methods  of  modern  geology.  By  Sir  Henry  H.  Howerth,  K.C.I.E.  2  vols. 
8vo.  London,  1905. 

From  the  British  Academy  ; — Proceedings  of  the  British  Academy,  1903-1904. 
8vo.  London,  n.d. 

From  the  Compiler  : — Pedigree  of  Acworth  of  Bedfordshire,  etc.  :  together  with 
some  notes  on  the  genealogy.  By  W.  A.  Green.  4to.  London,  1905. 

From  the  Author  : — A  guide  to  the  museum  of  Roman  remains  at  Cirencester. 
By  A.  H.  Church,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  9th  edition.  8vo.  Cirencester,  1906. 

From  the  Author  : — Medals  and  memorials  of  the  Irish  volunteers  of  1780  and 
1797.  By  Robert  Day,  F.S.A.  8vo.  n.p.  n.d. 

From  the  Author  : — Further  explorations  in  the  regions  of  the  prehistoric  rock 
engravings  in  the  Italian  Maritime  Alps.  By  C.  Bicknell.  8vo.  Bor- 
dighera,  1903. 

From  the  Trustees  of  the  Hunterian  Coin  Catalogue  Fund  Catalogue  of  Greek 
coins  in  the  Hunterian  Collection,  University  of  Glasgow.  Vol.  iii.  Further 
Asia,  Northern  Africa,  Western  Europe.  By  George  Macdonald.  4to. 
Glasgow,  1905. 

From  the  Compiler  A  list  of  some  distinguished  persons  educated  at  Abingdon 
School,  Berks,  1563-1856.  By  W.  H.  Richardson,  F.S.A.  8vo  Abingdon 
1905.  ’ 

From  the  Compiler  : — Short  catalogue  of  incunabula  remaining  in  Marsh’s 
Library,  Dublin.  By  Rev.  N.  J.  D.  White.  8vo.  n.p.  n.d. 

From  Robert  Richards,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — A  digest  of  the  parish  registers  within 
the  diocese  of  Llandafif  previous  to  1836,  together  with  a  table  of  the  Bishop’s 
transcripts  to  1872.  8vo.  Cardiff,  1905. 
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From  the  Author  The  Civil  \yar  in  Worcestershire,  1(;42-I(j4(>,  ami  the  Scotch 
Invasion  of  1061.  By  J.  W.  Willis-Buud.  Svo.  Birmingham  ami  Lomlon, 
lyOo. 

i  rom  the  Society  of  Arts  : — Report  of  the  Committee  on  leather  for  book-binding. 
4to.  London,  lyOo. 
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2.  Recent  progress  in  geological  ami  archaological  investigation  in  War¬ 

wickshire  and  neighlwurhood.  Svo.  Warwick,  11*04. 
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and  W.  II.  St.  John  Hope,  M.A.  Svo.  n.p.  lliOo. 
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Svo.  London,  19t»5. 

3.  Note  on  the  so-called  tomb  of  the  Countess  of  Athol  in  the  cathedral 

church  of  Canterbury.  By  W.  II.  St.John  Hope.  Svo.  London,  11*06. 
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1.  The  earlier  sections  of  “Testa  Nevil  ”  relating  to  Devon  done  into 

English  with  an  index.  Svo.  n.p.  1905. 

2.  The  rise  of  the  parochial  system  in  England.  Svo.  Exeter,  11*05. 

3.  Sidelights  on  the  work  and  times  of  a  great  west-countrv  prelate  in  the 

twelfth  century.  Svo.  n.p.  1905. 

William  Ger.shom  Col linc^ wood.  Esq.,  ]\I.A.,  was  admitted 
Fellow. 

The  Treasurer  referred  in  suitable  terms  to  the  lo.ss 
which  the  Society  had  sustained  by  the  death  of  Mr.  John 
Green  Waller,  whose  venerable  figure  would  be  greatly 
missed  from  the  Society’s  meetings. 

On  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Edward  W.  Brabrook,  C.B.,  it 
was  unanimously  resolved  that  a  letter  of  condolence  be 
written  to  Mrs.  Edmunds,  Mr.  Waller’s  only  survivino- 
sister. 

H.  F.  Bidder,  Esq.,  read  a  paper  upon  a  burying  ground  of 
the  early  Anglo-Saxon  period  in  process  of  excavation  at 
Mitcham,  Surrey.  He  said  that  there  were  few  known 
Anglo-Saxon  burying  grounds  in  Surrey,  the  Mitcham  one 
being  the  fourth  of  any  importance ;  of  these  three  were  on 
the  Wandle.  At  Mitcham  the  remains  are  found  close  to 
this  river,  and  at  present  sixty-seven  graves  have  been 
opened,  varying  in  depth  from  18  inches  to  3  feet.  The 
bodies  are  mostly  laid  east  and  west,  with  the  feet  to  the 
east.  Of  the  last  nineteen  graves  excavated,  seventeen  were 
orientated,  with  an  average  direction  11°  north  of  true  east.  A 
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knife  is  sometimes  found  at  the  waist,  and  a  spear  or  javelin 
at  the  shoulder.  In  one  case  the  spear  seems  to  have  been 
wrapped  in  a  canvas-like  material.  Two  swords  have  been 
found,  accompanied  in  each  case  by  a  shield  boss  ;  also  four  j^ilt 
bronze  saucer  brooches,  the  fittings  of  a  belt,  amber  and  pottery 
beads,  a  tumbler  and  vase  of  glass,  and  two  earthenware  jars. 
In  several  cases  a  second  skull  has  been  placed  in  the  grave, 
between  the  hands  or  across  the  ankles.  In  one  or  two  cases 
two  skeletons  have  been  buried  together,  the  one  carefully 
laid  out,  the  other  carelessly  buried  on  its  face.  In  one  of 
the  most  important  graves  a  rude  earthenware  pot  was  laid 
on  the  knees;  the  contents  of  a  pouch  (including  a  key)  were 
at  the  waist ;  while  at  the  left  side  was  a  short  sword,  or 
perhaps  a  wand  of  office,  of  a  well-known  type.  Between 
the  knees  a  length  of  material  had  hung  down,  with  three 
pairs  of  short  bronze  rods  attached  to  it,  one  below  the  other. 
On  the  heel-bone  was  a  straight  piece  of  iron,  perhaps  a 
spur  of  a  new  type.  In  another  grave  a  small  coin  of 
Constantins  II.  [circa  350  A.D.)  was  found.  Of  two  north- 
and-south  burials,  one  was  definitely  above  an  east-and-west 
interment.  The  other  was  the  grave  of  a  small  woman  who 
had  been  carelessly  thrown  in  on  her  face  between  two 
warriors.  The  latter  were  laid  east  and  west,  one  with 
shield  boss  and  sword,  the  other  with  a  spear.  Dr.  Duckworth, 
of  Cambridge,  considered  that  skulls  from  this  cemetery 
submitted  to  him  resembled  the  Anglian  type. 

Mr.  Reginald  Smith  added  the  following  remarks  on  the 
antiquities  discovered  in  the  Mitcham  Cemetery : 

“  The  cemetery  that  now  seems  to  have  been  worked  out  by 
Mr.  Bidder  and  his  friends  is  of  an  extraordinary  character, 
and  well  repays  the  labour  bestowed  upon  it  for  many  years 
past.  Of  the  total  number  of  interments  43  are  indeter¬ 
minate,  while  to  judge  from  the  associated  objects  the 
remaining  24  were  equally  divided  between  the  two  sexes. 
Headless  skeletons  and  one  with  the  skull  between  the  knees 
were  noticed  in  the  cemetery  on  White  Horse  Hill,  Berks ;  * 
and  other  examples  might  be  adduced  in  connection  with 
dismembered  bodies  at  Mitcham. 

The  bones  were  generally  very  imperfect  and  decayed,  and 
the  expert  evidence  seems  in  favour  of  a  large  majority 
of  males ;  if  that  is  indeed  the  case  we  have  here  several 
exceptions  to  the  rule  that  beads  occur  only  in  the  graves  of 


*  Davis  and  Thurnam,  Crania  Britannica,  pt.  ii.  with  plan. 
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women,  and  it  should  be  remarked  that  in  tlie  inventory  of 
this  cemetery,  no  weapon  is  associated  with  beads.  Indeed, 
the  only  ornament  found  with  a  male  skeleton  is  the  buckle 
with  triangular  plate  (fig.  1),  which  is  a  common  Kentish 
form  evidently  not  confined  to  the  feminine  toilet,  for  a 
sumptuous  example  was  found  on  the  warrior  in  the  famous 
barrow  at  Taplow.  Weapons  wrapped  in  linen  fabric  are 
known  from  richly  furnished  graves  at  Broomfield,  Essex,* * * § 
and  Coombe,  Kent.t  The  careless  burial  of  a  woman  near  a 
man  who  had  been  interred  with  care  in  the  ordinary  direc¬ 
tion  has  been  noticed  in  other  ceme¬ 
teries  both  in  England and  F ranee, 
and  sacrifice  at  her  husband’s  grave 
or  self-immolation  has  been  suggested 
in  explanation. § 

A  marked  ditlerence  exists  between 
the  two  swords,  which  are  of  the  usual 
two-edged  type  and  of  normal  length, 
and  the  peculiar  iron  blade  found  in 
Grave  49  with  the  large  pottery  vase, 
iron-mounted  pouch,  chatelaine,  kej’s, 
and  other  objects.  As  a  short  sword 
it  would  pass  muster,  but  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  a  small  group  provided 
with  an  extension  at  the  point  almost 
like  a  second  tang.  At  the  tip  of  the 
Mitcham  blade  (fig.  2)  may  be  noticed 
a  slight  thickeninor,  and  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  a  continuation  bronze  buckle  found 
formerly  existed.  The  other  objects  at  mitcham,  surrey,  (l.) 
in  the  grave  correspond  closely  enough 

with  the  rich  furniture  of  two  graves  at  Sarre,  Kent,  dis¬ 
covered  in  186011  and  1863.11  Of  these  two  the  second  is  the 
best  authenticated,  as  the  blade  from  the  other  was  not  well 
preserved  ;  in  both  were  found  gold  pendants  on  a  necklace 
(coins  and  bracteates),  pins,  beads,  iron  knives,  and  fragments 
(of  keys,  shears,  etc.),  while  the  richly  jewelled  circular  brooch 
found  in  1860  corresponds  to  four  found  on  the  later  occasion. 
A  well-preserved  blade  of  this  character  from  Ozingell,  near 


*  Proceedings,  xv.  250. 

t  Proceedings  of  the  Bury  and  West  Suffolk  Archaeological  Institute,  i.  27. 

X  As  at  Driffield,  E.  R.  Yorks.  (Akerman,  Pagan  Saxondoni,  16),  and  at 
Brighthampton,  Oxon  {Archueologia,  xxxvii.  397). 

§  As  at  Envermeu  (Cochet,  Normandie  Souterraine,  1st  ed.  2C6). 

II  Archaeologia  Cantiana,  iii.  46,  plates  ii.  iii.  iv. 

It  Archaeologia  Cantiana,  v.  310. 
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Fig.  2.  IRON  BLADE  FROM 
MITCHAM,  SURREY. 

Fig.  3.  IRON  BLADE  FROM 
CHESSELL  DOWN,  I.W. 

Fig.  4.  IRON  BLADE  FROM 
HERPES,  DEPT.  CHARENTB. 


Ramsgate,  was  illustrated  by 
Roach  Smith* * * §  side  by  side  with 
another  (fig.  3)  from  a  rich  grave 
on  Chessell  ])own,t  Isle  of  \N'ight, 
and  here  again  the  points  of  re¬ 
semblance  are  numei’ous.  In  the 
latter  grave  were  five  jewelled 
brooches,gold  and  silver  finger  rings 
(corresponding  to  silver  ring  at 
Sarre,  1863),  bronze  pail  and  two 
silver-mounted  cups  (correspond¬ 
ing  to  bronze  bowl  at  Sarre,  1860), 
beads,  iron  key,  and  knife,  crystal 
sphere  in  spoon  with  perforated 
bowl,  and  gold  tissue,  the  three 
last-mentioned  items  occurring  also 
at  Sarre  in  the  1863  grave  already 
mentioned.  There  are  no  details  of 
the  discovery  at  Ozingell  (Osengal). 
I  may  add  a  specimen  (fig.  4)  found 
in  the  Merovingian  Cemetery  at 
Herpes,  Charente,J  where  several 
articles  of  jewellery  belonging  to 
Kentish  and  Isle  of  Wight  types 
have  been  discovered.  If  the  Mit¬ 
cham  specimen  belong  to  this  group 
it  is  the  sixth  at  present  known  ; 
and  though  what  evidence  there  is 
points  to  their  use  by  women,  their 
actual  significance  is  as  much  a 
mystery  as  that  of  the  crystal  and 
spoon  that  were  found  associated 
in  two  instances.  Chatelaines  or 
girdle-hangers  with  bar-links  are 
known  from  Rhenish  Hesse, §  and 
were  found,  as  at  Mitcham,  with 
remains  of  fabric  in  a  barrow  on 
Painsthorpe  Wold,  E.R.  Yorks.  || 


*  Collectanea  Antiqita,  vi.  147. 

I  Plan  given  in  Hillier’s  Antiquities  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  29,  cf.  pp.  30, 
36  ;  but  better  in  Collectanea  Antiqua,  vi.  pi.  xxviii. 

■|  Bulletin  et  Memoires  de  la  Societe  Archeologique  de  la  1890-1, 

p.  181,  and  album  of  plates.  The  bulk  of  this  collection  has  been  acquired  by 
the  British  Museum. 

§  At  Oberolm  (Lindenschmit,  Handhuch,  pi.  xxviii.  fig.  3),  and  Selzen 
(Collectanea  Antiqua,  ii.  pi.  Ivi.  fig.  4). 

II  J.  R.  Mortimer,  Forty  Yeats'  Besearches,  pi.  35,  fig.  281,  p.  117. 
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The  nearest  parallel  I  can  cite  for  the  small  square-headed 
brooches  is  one  in  the  Town  Hall  at  Croydon  from  a  cemeter}’ 
close  by,  which  has  other  points  of  resemblance  to  the 
Mitcham  discoveries ;  but  the  joint  occurrence  of  circular 
brooches  of  the  saucer  type,  those  with  applied  plates,  and 
those  with  pounced  designs  is  fairly  frecpient  in  England,  as 
at  Kempston,  Beds.,  and  High  Hown,  Sussex.  The  .‘?aucer- 
brooches  (tig.  5)  from  Mitcham,  however,  bear  no  trace  of  the 


Fig.  6.  LATE  ROMAN  BRONZE  BUCKLE  FOUND  IN  LONDON.  (A) 

charactei’istic  animal  ornament  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,,  and  their 
decoration  is  evidently  borrowed  from  the  deeply  incised  gilt 
scrolls  of  Roman  provincial  art  in  the  fourth  century,  generally 
known  as  Keilschr  itt  *  or  Kerbschnitt.  A  fine  example  of 

•  See  especially  Die  Spdtriimische  Ku7igt-induKtvic,  p.  154,  by  the  late 
Ur.  Alois  Kiegl. 
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this  style  from  London  (fig.  6)  is  here  given  for  comparison, 
and  the  animal-head  terminals  of  its  buckle-hoop  sliould  be 
noticed  as  characteristic.  These  heads  are  .sometimes  arranged 


Fig.  5. 

SAUCER-BROOCH  OP  GILT  BRONZE, 
FROM  MITCHAM,  SURREY.  (A.) 


Fig.  8. 

BRONZE  BUCKLE  FOUND  AT 
MITCHAM,  SURREY.  (A.) 


Fig.  9. 

BRONZE-GILT  BROOCH  FOUND  AT 
EAST  SHEPFORD,  BERKS.  (A  ) 


in  another  way  on  the  hoop  (as  an  example  from  Vermand, 
fig.  7),  and  a  prototype  is  thus  afforded  for  the  Mitcham 
buckle  (fig.  8).  The  curling  terminals  of  the  latter  are  well 
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illustrated  by  Roman  specimens  from  Hod  Hill  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  entire  absence  of  Teutonic  animal 
forms  points  to  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century  as  the  date 
of  the  Mitcham  cemetery,  and  the  occurrence  of  a  coin  of 
Constantins  II.  (337-301)  is  in  accordance  with  such  a  view, 
though  in  itself  of  little  significance.  The  star  pattern  of  one 
saucer-brooch  closely  corresponds  to  finds  at  Fairford,  Gloucs., 
Leighton  Buzzard,  Beds,  and  Long  Wittenham,  Berks,  all  of 
which  sites  may  well  be  included  in  the  West  Saxon  area. 

The  remarkable  fittings  of  a  belt  from  what  I  think  was  a 
female  ginve  (No.  45)  are  also  reminiscent  of  Roman  pro¬ 
vincial  art ;  and  the  cabochon  settings  of  yellow  glass  may  be 
best  compared  with  those  of  a  pair  of  brooches  from  East 
Shefford,  Berks  (tig.  9)  ;  these  brooches  are  associated  with 
remains  of  a  somewhat  later  date  than  were  found  at  Mitcham, 
but  of  much  the  same  types. 

It  has  been  remarked  b}^  Mr.  Bidder  that  the  majority  of 
graves  pointed  a  little  north  of  east,  suggesting  a  greater 
number  of  deaths  in  the  summer  when  the  sun  rose  in  that 
quarter.  General  Pitt-Rivers  found  the  same  variation  in  the 
Winklebury  Hill  Cemetery,  Wilts,  and  offered  the  same  expla¬ 
nation;* * * §  but  I  believe  the  contrary  is  the  rule,  as  in  the 
Frilford  Cemetery  excavated  by  Dr.  Rolleston,t  at  Standlake.J 
and  in  Normandy. §  In  any  case  it  is  unsafe  to  draw  conclu¬ 
sions  from  such  variations,  as  the  bearing  may  have  been 
taken  from  the  setting  sun,  and  the  inference  would  then  be 
the  exact  contrary. 

In  the  extensive  burials  attributed  to  the  Gallo-Roman 
population  of  the  fourth  century  at  Vermand  (Dept.  Aisne), 
weapons  were  extremely  scarce,  and  the  orientation  not 
uniform.  At  Mitcham  arms  are  more  common,  and  their 
presence  shows  a  departure  from  the  Roman  practice,  so  that 
we  must  in  all  probability  refer  the  cemetery  to  a  Teutonic 
population.  There  is  hardly  a  trace  of  Kentish  influence, 
but  several  points  of  resemblance  to  discoveries  in  the  upper 
Thames  Valley,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  earliest  home 
of  the  West  Saxons  in  this  country.  It  was  towards  the 
close  of  the  fifth  century  that  the  animal-motive  was 
extensively  adopted  by  the  Teutonic  peoples  of  Northern 
Europe ;  |1  and  supposing  Kent  to  be  in  other  hands,  we  may 


*  Excaratinng  in  Craythorne  Chase,  ii.  261. 

t  Archaeologia,  xlii.  420. 

j  Proceedings,  1st  S.  iv.  98. 

§  Abbe  Cochet,  Normandie  Souterraine,  1st  ed.  pp.  192,  266  ;  see  also 
kd.  Henry,  Antiquites  et  Moimments  de  V  Aisne,  pt.  ii.  129. 

II  Bernhard  Salin,  Die  altgermanische  Thier-ornamentih,  3.55. 
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readily  conceive  that  the  first  halt  was  made  in  Surrey  by 
bands  of  immigrants  proceeding  up  the  river.  Agreeing  as  it 
does  with  Christian  usage,  the  regular  orientation  of  the 
graves  might  at  first  sight  indicate  either  a  settlement  of 
Romano-British  Christians  in  the  fifth  century  or  of  con¬ 
verted  Saxons  in  the  seventh.  As  the  date  is  fixed  within 
certain  limits  by  the  finds,  the  second  alternative  is  out  of 
the  question  ;  and  as  very  little  is  known  of  a  pre-Augustinian 
Church  in  this  country,  it  is  safer  to  assume  that  the  orienta¬ 
tion  had  nothing  to  do  with  Christianity  in  the  present  case. 

Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  cemetery  on  the  site  of 
Edridge  Road,  Croydon,  the  Mitcham  burials  thus  throw  a 
good  deal  of  light  on  the  earliest  Teutonic  settlement  of  what 
is  to-day  the  county  of  Surrey ;  and  in  conclusion  I  would 
congratulate  Mr.  Bidder  and  the  other  members  of  his  family 
on  their  investigations  and  thank  them  cordially  for  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  site  during  the  excavations,  and 
of  examining  in  detail  the  antiquities  discovered. 

Dr.  Garson  said  that  the  excavations  had  been  conducted 
on  the  plan  adopted  by  the  late  General  Pitt-Rivers,  and  the 
greatest  pains  taken  to  keep  the  different  levels  distinct.  The 
present  series  was  remarkably  uniform,  and  the  site  had  been 
called  a  cemetery,  though  there  was  no  distinct  evidence  of 
graves,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word.  Some  skeletons 
seemed  to  have  been  deposited  in  trenches,  and  in  some  cases 
were  so  close  too^ether  that  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  the 

o  ^ 

burials  had  been  at  different  times.  In  one  instance  a  flint 
arrow-head  had  been  found  buried  in  one  of  the  vertebrae  ; 
and  elsewhere  a  female  skeleton  was  found  lying  as  if  the 
body  had  been  thrown  in  face  downwards.  The  bones  were 
those  of  strong  and  robust  persons,  5  feet  5  inches  to  5  feet 
9  inches  in  height,  with  skulls  of  mesaticephalic  type,  but  did 
not  closely  correspond  with  the  typical  Saxon  subjects  he  had 
examined  from  Wheatley,  Oxon.,  the  Mitcham  skulls  being 
smaller  and  not  quite  so  massive.  He  hoped  the  ornaments 
would  throw  some  light  on  the  nationality  of  these  early 
inhabitants  of  Surrey,  as  tribal  names  were  wanted  for  the 
various  skull-types. 

Mr.  Garraway  Rice  remarked  that  the  land  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Mitcham  cemetery  had  been  known  for  centuries  in  the 
Court  Rolls  of  the  Manor  as  Dead  Man’s  Close. 

Mr,  Bidder’s  paper  will  be  printed  in  Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  this  communica¬ 
tion. 
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Thur.sflay,  7tli  December,  1905. 


Viscount  DILLOX,  Hon.  ^I.A.  Oxon,  Vice-President,  in  tlie 

Chair. 


The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

From  the  Author  :  The  Art  of  Attack,  a  study  in  the  development  of 

weapons  and  appliances  of  offence,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  age  of  gun¬ 
powder.  By  H.  S.  Cowper,  F.S.A.  Svo.  Ulvcrston,  I'tOC. 

From  the  Author  The  Family  of  Mulock,  By  Sir  Edmund  T.  Bewley.  Svo. 
Dublin,  1905. 

From  T.  Cann  Hughes,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Photograph  of  door-w.ay  and  sepulchral 
slabs  at  Caton  Church,  Lancashire. 


It  was  also  announced  that  the  late  l\Ir.  John  Green  Waller, 
F.S.A.,  had  bequeathed  to  the  Society  the  following : 

1.  Portfolio  of  coloured  drawings  of  mnral  paintings  and  other  antiquities. 

2.  A  series  of  monument.al  brasses  from  the  I.Sth  to  the  lOth  century.  Drawn 

and  engraved  by  J.  G.  and  L.  A.  B.  Waller,  fol.  London,  1SG4. 

3.  Illustrations  of  Roman  London.  By  Charles  Roach  Smith.  (With  Air. 

Waller’s  original  dramngs  inserted).  4io.  London.  1850. 

4.  A  series  of  cuttings  from  the  GentUman's  Magnzuie,  comprising  papers  on 

Christian  Iconography  and  Legendary  Art  ”  (with  AIS.  revisions),  by 
J.G.  Waller;  and  ICfl/ir/eriwy-?  e/ ««  by  Thornes  Wrio-ht  FS  A 

1850-1853.  «  »  •  ■  • 

5.  Caesarii  Heisterbacensis  monachi  ordinis  Cisterciencis  Dialogus  miracu- 

lorum.  2  vols.  8vo.  Cologne,  Bonn,  and  Brussels.  1851. 

6.  Li  Aliracoli  de  la  Gloriosa  ATrgine  Alaria.  Venice,  1505  (imperfect  copy). 

Bound  with  an  imperfect  copy  of  Spiritual  Praises,  in  Italian,  printed  about 
15C0. 

7.  Nine  bound  volumes  of  archaeological  pamphlets. 

8.  Iconographie  Chretienne  :  Histoire  de  Dieu.  Par  AI.  Didron  4to  Paris 

1843. 

9.  Drawing  of  the  Peacock  Feast,  from  the  Braunche  brass  at  Kino-'s  Lvnn 

Norfolk.  «  J'  r 

10.  Two  medals  (electrotypes)  : 

(i.)  John  Kendal,  1480. 

(ii.)  Sir  Richard  Shelley,  1577. 
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It  was  resolved  : 

“  That  the  special  thanks  of  the  Society  be  returned  for  so 
valuable  a  donation.” 


The  following  were  admitted  Fellow\s: 

Robert  Alexander  Stewart  Macalister,  Esq.,  M.A. 

William  Richard  Lethaby,  Esq. 

It  was  announced  from  the  Chair  that  on  Tue.sday,  the 
12th  December,  the  Bristol  City  Council  would  be  asked  to 
decide  the  fate  of  the  interesting  old  timber  house  known  as 
the  Dutch  House,  which  stands  at  the  corner  of  High  Street 
and  Wine  Street. 

On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  J  E.  Pritchard,  F.S.A.,  Local 
Secretary,  the  Executive  Committee  had  approved  of  the 
following  resolution,  which  w^as  put  to  the  meeting  and 
carried  unanimously. 

“  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  hears  that  the 
Bristol  City  Council  will  be  asked  at  their  next  meeting  to 
determine  the  fate  of  the  Old  Dutch  House. 

The  Society  would  point  out  that  this  building  is  unique  in 
character,  in  that  it  is  the  only  known  example  of  a  dwelling 
brought  from  Holland,  and  erected  in  this  country.  The 
building  is  a  particularly  interesting  one,  and  the  Society 
hopes  the  Council  will  hesitate  before  ordering  its  demoli¬ 
tion.” 

F.  G.  Hilton  Price,  Esq.,  Director,  read  the  following  notes 
upon  the  discovery  of  a  number  of  leaden  grave  crosses  near 
the  Grey  Friars  Monastery,  Newgate  Street,  London  : 

“  During  the  months  of  July  and  August  last  very  extensive 
excavations  were  carried  out  upon  the  site  of  Christ’s  Hospital, 
Newgate  Street.  This  hospital  was  erected  and  planned 
upon  ground  which  prior  to  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries 
in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.  had  been  the  property 
of  the  Grey  Friars  or  Friars  Minors  in  London,  where  they 
had  large  monastic  buildings  and  a  splendid  church. 

Their  house  was  situated  in  the  north-western  extremity 
of  the  City,  and  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Wall  of 
London,  on  the  south  by  Newgate  Street  and  the  Flesh 
Shambles,  on  the  west  by  the  premises  of  the  Swan  Inn,  and 
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on  the  east  by  a  lane  i-ejoicing  in  the  name  of  Foul  or  Stinking 
Lane,  which,  after  changing  its  name  more  than  once,  was  in 
1843  known  as  King  Edward  Street. 

From  this  it  will  he  seen  that  the  good  friars  were  in  a 
position  to  mortify  the  flesh,  as  a  more  unliealthy  spot  could 
hardly  have  been  selected  for  them  in  all  London.  They 
must  have  been  surrounded  by  horrible  smells,  for  immediately 
over  the  City  wall  was  the  ditch,  which  pi'obably  was  no 
better  than  an  open  sewer,*  and  on  the  east  side  they  had 
the  flavours  of  Stinking  Lane,  St.  Nicholas  Flesh  Shambles, 
and  Newgate  Market,  in  which  places  the  beasts  were 
slaughtered  and  the  offal  left  to  rot  in  the  open. 

Now  I  purpose  giving  you  a  short  account  of  these  Friars 
Minors,  or  Franciscans  as  they  were  likewise  called,  which 
will  be  very  brief  as  so  little  has  been  recorded  of  them. 

The  Chronicle  of  the  Grey  Friars  states,  that  in  the 
sixteenth  year  of  King  John,  1215.  ‘  Thys  yere  beganne 

the  Freers  Minors  in  Ynloud,’  and  again  in  the  seventh  year 
of  King  Henry  III.,  1222,  ‘Thys  yere  came  the  Freeres 
Minors  into  Ynglond.’  As  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
acquired  this  site  I  will  quote  the  following  particulars 
as  a  sort  of  introduction  from  the  paper  of  i\lr.  E.  B.  S. 
Shepherd,  on  the  ‘  Church  of  the  Friars  ]\linors  in  London,’ 
read  before  the  Royal  Archajological  Institute  on  2nd  April, 
1902.t 

In  the  year  1224,  the  eighth  year  of  King  Henry  III.,  the 
Friars  landed  at  Dover,  being  in  all  four  clerks  and  five  lay¬ 
men.  Of  these,  five  were  left  behind  at  Canterbury  and  built 
there  the  first  convent  of  the  Friars  Minors  in  England ;  the  other 
four  came  on  to  London,  and  betook  themselves  to  the  Friars 
Preachers  or  Dominicans,  and  there  remained  for  fifteen  days. 
‘Afterwards  they  acquired  for  themselves  by  means  of  spiritual 
friends  a  certain  house  in  Cornhill  from  John  Travers,  then 
Sheriff  of  London,  and  built  there  small  cells  which  they 
occupied  till  the  following  summer ;  and  they  remained  in  the 
same  simplicity  without  a  chapel,  because  as  yet  they  had  not 
the  privilege  of  building  altars  and  celebrating  the  divine 
rites  in  their  own  places.  But  at  this  time  there  increa.sed 
both  the  devotion  of  the  citizens  towards  them  and  the 
multitude  of  the  brothers ;  and  therefore  the  city  transferred 
them  from  that  small  and  strait  place  to  a  place  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Nicholas  Shambles,  and  this  was  appropriated 

*  This  town  ditch,  which  was  a  receptacle  for  all  kinds  of  refuse,  was  200  feet 
wide  and  40  feet  deep,  and  according  to  the  Citj'  records  was  filled  up  and 
levelled  in  155.S,  a  fact  also  recorded  in  the  Chronicle  of  the  Grey  Friars. 

f  Arcli(Bolog\cal  Journal^  lix.  238. 
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to  the  commonalty  of  the  City  of  London.  Tlie  friars, 
however,  according  to  the  enactment  of  the  rule  had  only  the 
use  of  the  land  at  the  will  of  the  loi'ds  thereof ;  and  this  was 
most  devoutly  assigned  to  them  by  John  Iwyn,  citizen  and 
mercer  of  London.’ 

This  statement  summarises  well  enough  all  that  is  known 
of  the  settlement  of  the  Friars  Minors  in  London.  The  land 
given  by  John  Iwyn  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  considerable 
convent  which  in  the  middle  ages  occupied  much  of  the 
ground  now  covered  by  Christ’s  Hospital  and  Christ  Church, 
Newgate  Street. 

The  portion  of  the  site  to  which  my  notes  refer  was 
excavated  for  the  purpose  of  the  enlargement  of  St.  Bartho¬ 
lomew’s  Hospital ;  the  remaining  area  has  been  acquired  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  new  General  Post  Office  buildings,  the 
foundation  stone  of  which  was  laid  on  16th  October  last  by 
His  Majesty  King  Edward  YII. 

This,  I  must  impress  upon  you,  is  a  most  important  site  to 
us,  as  not  only  shall  we  probably  be  in  a  position  to  examine 
the  foundations  of  the  old  monastic  buildings,  but  I  hope  we 
shall  have  the  opportunity  of  discovering  much  of  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  old  wall  of  London,  in  continuation  of  the  piece 
of  wall  that  was  laid  bare  at  Newgate  in  1903.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  to  be  hoped  that  this  interesting  bit  of  London  topography 
will  be  carefully  watched  by  Fellows  of  our  Society,  and  the 
results  laid  before  us  at  a  future  date. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  me  that  owing  to  my  absence 
from  London  I  was  unable  to  visit  this  site,  but  from 
authentic  information  received  from  Mr.  Lawrence  and 
Mr.  Abrahams,  and  from  reference  to  old  maps,  I  have  been 
able  to  make  out  the  position  of  the  cemetery  or  burial 
place,  although  there  is  no  record  of  a  cemetery  or  any  burial 
place  recorded  for  this  site  in  the  chronicle  of  the  Grey 
Friars. 

In  Ogilby’s  Map  of  London  1677,  upon  the  north  side  of 
the  wall,  therefore  extra  mural,  a  plot  is  marked  as  ‘  Hospitall 
Churchyard,’  lying  quite  near  to  the  Town  Ditch.  Upon 
reference  to  ‘  ye  Plat  of  ye  Graye  Friers,’  A.D.  1617,  from  an 
unpublished  drawing  preserved  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital, 
figured  in  the  late  Mr.  J ohn  E.  Price’s  paper  ‘  on  recent 
discoveries  in  Newgate  Street,’*  a  gateway  in  the  wall  is 
shown,  leading  out  of  the  great  cloister  of  the  Grey  Friars 
towards  St.  Bartholomew’s,  and  by  turning  to  the  right  to 
the  Hospital  Churchyard. 


Transactions  of  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archceoloqical  Soeiety,  v.  403. 
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It  was  upon  this  site  that  upwards  of  400  skeletons  were 
found,  many  of  which  were  well  preserved,  their  hair  even 
being  found  in  position. 

Many  of  these  skeletons  were  found  in  boxes  about  14  feet 
in  length,  which  had  entirely  rotted  away ;  these  must  have 
been  bodies  disturbed  during  the  alterations  of  the  monastery 
when  Christ  Church  was  built  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Edward  VI.,  and  were  placed  several  together  in  these  boxes 
and  reinterred  outside  in  the  Hospital  Churchyard.  According 
to  Pearce’s  Annals  of  Chritit  Church  Hosjiital,  the  old  burial 
ground  behind  the  writing  school  was  used  by  prescriptive 
right  as  a  resting  place  for  the  pari.shioners  of  Christ  Church 
and  the  prisoners  of  Newgate,  as  well  as  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Hospital. 

Apart  from  the  spot  where  the  boxes  of  skeletons  were 
discovered,  a  large  pit  was  found,  beneath  the  foundations  of 
old  buildings.  I  unfortunately  cannot  give  yon  measurements 
or  make  a  proper  section  in  consequence ;  but  below  these 
foundations  the  pit,  upwards  of  20  feet  in  depth,  was  met 
with  in  which  reposed  the  skeletons,  the  base  of  the  pit  con¬ 
sisting  of  dirty  grey  gravel  in  which  an  amber-coloured  glass 
cross,  a  bone  draughtsman,  and  a  small  brass  coin  of  Carausius 
was  found,  resting  upon  undisturbed  London  clay. 

Mr.  A.  Abrahams  informed  me  that  through  the  courtes}'^  of 
Mr.  Nelson  Wise  he  was  able  to  visit  the  excavations  on  this 
site,  where  upwards  of  400  skeletons  had  been  in  all  dis¬ 
covered.  He  told  me  they  were  found  in  an  oblong  excavation 
measuring  about  50  feet  by  20  feet,  situated  close  to  the  wall 
over  the  southern  extremity  of  the  St.  Bartholomew’s  Ho.spital 
property,  and  extending  partly  beneath  the  old  swimming 
bath  of  the  Bluecoat  School.  This  oblong  excavation  was 
probably  20  feet  in  depth,  and  a  separate  grave  had  been  cut 
for  each  occupant ;  the  bodies  were  laid  one  over  the  other 
with  about  a  foot  or  more  of  earth  lying  between  them,  and 
they  were  arranged  eight  deep.  The  highest  grave  was  about 
8  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  sinking  of  the 
gi’ound  after  these  burials  had  rather  brought  the  interments 
closer  together.  But  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  it  was  clear 
that  they  had  been  separately  interred,  and  were  not  cast  into 
a  pit  all  together  as  was  usually  the  case  in  plague  pits. 

It  was  the  general  impres.sion  when  the  skeletons  were 
found  that  they  must  have  been  buried  there  in  one  of  the 
great  plague  years  1603  or  1665,  but  that  idea  could  not  be 
reconciled  with  the  fact  that  this  pit  was  upon  the  site  of  the 
playground  and  bath  of  Christ’s  Ho.spital  School.  Some  of 
the  earth  and  bones  were  examined  in  the  laboratory  of 
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St.  Bartholomew’s  with  the  view  of  determining  whether  they 
could  discern  any  plague  germs,  but  they  found  none.  These 
bodies  had  been  simply  interred  in  their  coarse  frocks,  as  no 
vestige  of  wood  was  found  with  them,  but  with  them  about 
one  hundred  leaden  crosses  were  met  with,  possibly  laid 
upon  their  breasts,  but  the  actual  position  of  the  crosses  I  am 
unable  to  ascertain  for  certain,  many  of  them  being  so  much 
oxidized  that  they  crumbled  away.  I  am  able  to  lay  before 
you  eighty-nine  of  these  crosses  in  good  preservation,  varying 
in  size  from  6^-  inches  to  2  inches.  They  are  all  perfectly  plain, 
that  is  to  say  they  are  uninscribed. 

This  discovery  appears  to  be  the  first  time  that  any  of 
these  plain  crosses  have  been  recorded  from  London  or 
England. 

The  only  instances  of  absolution  crosses  that  I  have  met 
with  are  in  papers  in  Archaeologia*  by  L’Abbe  Cochet,  where 
he  records  the  finding  of  bodies  interred  in  stone  coffins  at 
Bouteilles,  near  Dieppe,  in  March,  1856.  In  some  instances 
he  found  the  bodies  lying  on  their  backs,  arms  piously  crossed, 
and  holding  an  absolution  cross  of  lead  in  the  hand,  upon 
which  was  inscribed  or  scratched  upon  them,  the  formula 
of  the  ordinary  absolution.  He  places  them  at  1050  and 
1150  A.D. 

Then  on  the  15tli  March,  1855,  Mr.  Samuel  Tymms,  F.S.A., 
exhibited  here  some  leaden  crosses  found  at  Bury  St. 
Edmund’s ;  they  were  lying  upon  the  breasts  of  the  skeletons 
in  that  part  of  the  cemetery  known  as  ‘Ceemeterium  Fratrum.’ 
He  said  they  were  always  found  upon  bodies  buried  without 
a  coffin.  He  also  stated  that  crosses  were  said  to  have  been 
found  upon  bodies  buried  in  stone  coffins  in  1791 ;  these  were 
all  inscribed.  I 

On  17th  June,  1858,  Mr.  J.  Y.  Akerman,  Secretary  of  this 
Society,  exhibited  a  mortuary  leaden  cross  of  the  year  1136. 
This  interesting  example  is  of  the  plainest  form,  the  limbs 
being  nearly  of  equal  length.  It  is  inscnbed  on  each  face. 
On  one  side  ANNO  :  Ab  :  INCARNACIONE  :  DNI  :  M  :  c  :  XXX  ;  vi. 
On  the  other  OBiiT  cLARiciA  ii  :  NON.  novebris  :  hora  tercia. 
It  was  found  in  a  garden  at  Angers,  and  was  5^  inches  in 
length,  t 

Another  instance  was  the  cross  found  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
Pancras  in  St.  Austin’s  Abbey,  Canterbury,  4|  inches  wide, 

*  Vol.  xxxvi.  266,  and  xxxvii.  37-38. 

t  See  Proceedings,  iii.  165-7.  Another  inscribed  cross  from  Bury  St. 
Edmund’s  was  exhibited  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Edmund  Waterton,  F.S.A.,  on 
26th  November,  1863.  See  Proceedings,  2nd  S.  ii.  301. 

J  Proceedings,  iv.  212,  213. 
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4i  inches  high,  and  |--inch  thick,  with  a  deeply  cut  trans¬ 
verse  inscription  in  two  lines  :  -}-  BENEDICTVS  sacerdos, 
described  by  Mr.  AY.  H.  St.  John  Hope  in  his  paper  in 
Archaeologia  Cantiana*  upon  excavations  at  St.  Austin’s 
Abbey,  Canterbury. 

On  the  1st  December,  1901,  Mr.  Dale,  F.S.A.,  by  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  Kev.  Canon  Durst,  exhibited  an  inscribed  leaden 
grave  cross  found  at  Southampton  ;  this  was  a  large  cross 
141  inches  long,  discovered  at  a  considerable  depth  in  ex¬ 
cavating  for  the  foundations  of  the  tower  of  St.  Maiy’s 
Church  in  1884.t  It  is  a  different  class  of  cross  from  mine 
and  belongs  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

There  appears  no  doubt  at  all  to  me  from  the  evidence  I 
have  endeavoured  to  make  clear  that  these  crosses  were  found 
upon  the  bodies  of  friars  who  had  died  at  the  time  of  the 
terrible  visitation  of  the  Black  Death,  as  they  were  found 
upon  the  bodies  in  a  pit  where  they  were  all  buried  at  the 
same  time  or  within  a  few  days.  The  crosses  seem  to  have 
been  roughly  cut  out  of  sheets  of  lead  with  shears  or  chisels 
previously  hollowed  and  hammered,  except  in  a  few  instances 
without  being  paired  oft’  evenly  ;  they  are  uninscribed,  and  we 
have  seen  it  was  the  custom  to  write  a  formula  of  the  absolu¬ 
tion  upon  them  ;  but  in  our  case  the  fact  of  the  absence  of 
elaboration  or  inscription  points  to  there  being  a  feai'ful 
epidemic  of  plague. 

Upon  referring  to  the  Chronicle  of  the  Grey  Friars  of 
London,  we  find  the  following  entries  :  23rd  year  of  Edward 
III.  (1348-1349)  ‘Thys  yere  was  a  gret  pestelens  in 
Yengland.’  And  another  entry  in  the  3.5th  year  of  Edward 
III.  (13(11)  ‘Thys  yere  was  the  second  grete  pestelens.’  And 
another  in  the  13th  year  of  Richard  II.  (1389)  ‘Thys  yere 
was  another  grete  pestelens  in  Yenglande.’  Now  here  are 
three  instances  before  us  of  this  scourge  all  occurring  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  stated  that  the 
Black  Death  appeared  in  London  in  the  month  of  November, 
1.348,  and  it  raged  on  until  Pentecost  1349,  and  carried  off  an 
immense  number  of  the  population  of  London  and  of  the 
country  generally,  and  in  some  places  nearly  half.  The 
monasteries  it  is  stated  suffered  very  heavily  from  the 
calamity.  After  duly  considering  these  points  I  consider 
that  these  crosses  belonged  to  members  of  the  Friars  Minors 
in  London  who  had  died  of  the  Black  Death  in  the  great 
visitation  of  1348-1349. 


*  Vol.  XXV.  237. 

f  Engraving  in  Proceedings,  2n(l  S.  xx.  169, 
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I  have  in  all  eighty-nine  leaden  crosses  of  various  forms 
and  sizes,  some  with  long  limbs  and  short  cross  limbs,  whilst 
others  have  limbs  of  nearly  even  proportions.  (See  illustra¬ 
tions.)  They  vary  in  size  from  6-|  to  2^  inches  in  length ; 
upon  some  the  outline  of  the  cross  appears  to  have  been 
marked  out  upon  the  sheet  of  lead,  with  a  sharp  cutting 
instrument,  and  then  hammered  out.  Upon  many  of  the 
specimens  the  mark  of  the  hammer  is  quite  visible,  the  edges 
of  most  of  them  are  very  ragged  and  irregular,  suggesting 
they  were  cut  out  by  means  of  shears,  chisels,  or  scissors. 
Many  of  the  crosses  curve  to  one  side,  that  is  to  say,  as 
regards  the  long  limb  of  the  cross.  (For  the  reasons  assigned  to 
this  see  Professor  Gowland’s  note,  post)  There  are  only  eight 
which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  carefully  cut  and 
shaped,  and  those  I  suppose  were  the  first  made ;  after  that 
we  might  presume  the  dead  were  so  numerous  that  the  crosses 
had  to  be  made  in  a  great  hurry,  hence  their  roughness. 
There  are  two  specimens  which  seem  to  have  been  made  of 
fragments  of  lead  beaten  together,  indicating  that  their  supply 
of  the  metal  had  been  exhausted.  I  show  five  examples  in  the 
state  in  which  they  were  found,  uncleaned,  and  one  of  them  is 
curled  as  found  upon  the  body,  the  others  having  been  in  many 
cases  smoothed  out  for  mounting. 

Some  of  the  crosses  appear  to  have  upon  them  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  textile  of  the  coarse  frocks  of  the  friars ;  but  this 
may  have  been  caused  by  the  lead  being  hammered  out  on  a 
piece  of  some  textile. 

A  bronze  figure  of  our  Lord,  from  a  crucifix  of  very  good 
work  of  the  fourteenth  century,  height  2|  inches,  was  found 
with  an  interment. 

From  another  part  of  the  burial  ground,  on  a  separate 
interment  just  outside  the  city  wall  in  the  south-east  corner 
of  the  site  marked  on  Ogilby’s  map,  ‘  Hospitall  Churchyard  ’ 
a  brick  foundation  was  found  which  may  have  well  been  the 
charnel  house  of  the  monastery.  In  it  the  remains  of  a  wooden 
coffin  and  skeleton  were  found,  and  with  it  a  small  silver 
crucifix,  height  1-^  inch,  together  with  two  large  letters 
hammered  out  of  lead,  a  P  and  a  S,  also  the  figure  6 ;  the 
letters  are  4|  inches  in  height  and  the  figure  6  is  3^  inches. 
These  may  probably  belong  to  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
letter  C,  height  4^  inches,  likewise  made  out  of  lead,  was  found 
with  a  skeleton  in  another  grave ;  also  in  others  the  letter  B, 
height  3  inches,  and  a  leaden  disk  with  three  holes  If  inch 
in  diameter  pierced  in  it. 

A  large  roughly  cast  object  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  height 
5 1  by  4§  inches,  is  probably  a  lead  dowel. 
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A  bone  cross  with  two  short  limbs,  length  4  inches,  and  a 
small  amber-coloured  glass  cross,  1  inch  square,  were  said  to 
have  been  found  in  the  gravel  at  the  bottom  of  the  large  pit. 

From  other  parts  of  the  excavations,  the  following;  were 
found  : 

A  jug  of  butl-coloured  earthenware,  upper  part  covered 
with  a  light  green  glaze,  handle  «and  neck  are  broken 
off.  It  bears  upon  the  front  a  mednllion  witli  the 
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arms  of  Henry  VIII.  date,  early  sixteenth  century. 
Height  3|  inches. 

A  candlestick  of  Metropolitan  slip  ware.  Sixteenth  century. 
Height  5  inches. 

Other  fragments  of  Metropolitan  slip  ware. 

Seven  pieces  of  a  coarse  brown  glazed  pottery  ornamented 
with  devices  in  relief ;  two  represent  a  medallion  con¬ 
taining  a  female  head,  another  a  fish,  and  another  a 
B  2 
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bird  pecking  at  a  bough ;  two  are  pomegranates,  which 
fruit  was  the  badge  of  Queen  Catlierine  of  Ari’agon, 
and  one  an  oval  badge  representing  a  plant  of  the 
pomegranate,  encircled  by  two  snakes.  (See  illustra¬ 
tions.)  The  whole  formed  a  remarkable  composition, 
and  probably  belongs  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

A  stone  mask,  probably  a  piece  of  a  gargoyle  from  the 
Grey  Friars  Monastery. 

A  brass  ladle.  Length  6-^  inches.  Seventeenth  century. 

A  saucer  of  yellow  glazed  ware.  Diameter  4-i  inches. 
Circa  1600. 

Two  black  glazed  ointment  or  ink  pots.  Height  I  J  and  Ij 
inches. 

A  bone  draughtsman  with  concentric  rings  and  circles. 
Diameter  2  inches.  This  was  found  in  the  gravel 
beneath  the  plague  pit. 

A  square  tile,  poly  chromic.  5 1  inches.  Sixteenth  century. 

A  bronze  buckle. 

A  whetstone.  Length  3  inches.  Sixteenth  century. 

A  burnisher.  Length  If  inches.  Sixteenth  century. 

A  whorl  formed  out  of  the  top  of  a  human  femur.  If 
inches  in  diameter. 

A  chessman,  a  knight,  with  ivory  head  upon  a  wooden 
stand.  Height  2|  inches. 

A  bronze  medalette,  man  with  a  donkey  and  a  hand  offering 
a  crown ;  the  donkey  appears  to  be  eating  thistles.  On 
reverse ;  a  hand  offering  a  crown  to  a  man,  clad  in 
the  style  of  the  time  of  James  I. ;  at  his  feet  is  a  rose 
and  a  thistle.  This  may  be  a  skit  upon  James  I. 

Three  thimbles ;  buttons  from  Bluecoat  boys’  tunics,  with 
the  heads  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  upon  them  ; 
various  tokens ;  pins  in  brass ;  and  a  few  tobacco 
pipes.  Also  an  iron  prickett  candleholder,  a  horseshoe, 
etc.,  etc.” 

As  Professor  Gowland  was  unable  to  be  at  the  meeting  he 
wrote  the  Director  the  following  note : 

“  I  am  very  sorry  I  am  unable  to  have  the  pleasure  of  being 
present  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  to-night,  so  I  now  send 
you  a  leaden  cross  which  I  have  had  made  in  my  laboratory 
here,  and  which  you  will  find  to  be  practically  identical  with 
many  of  your  specimens. 

It  was  cut  out  with  a  chisel  by  hand  from  the  sheet  of  lead 
which  I  also  enclose,  and  was  then  hammered  to  its  present 
thickness. 
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The  curvature  is  due  entirely  to  the  mode  of  cutting.  When 
one  side  has  been  cut  free  from  the  sheet,  tlie  cutting  of  the 
other  forces  the  metal  gradually  to  one  side,  and  hence  the 
curvature  seen  in  the  specimen. 

I  also  send  another  one  cut  with  shears,  but  in  this  case 
the  edges  are  perpendicular  and  not  sloping  as  in  the  chisel- 
cut  specimen.” 

Since  the  reading  of  the  paper,  Mr.  J.  W.  Willis-Bund 
has  also  made  the  followino;  interesting  statement  about 

o  o 

Franciscan  houses  : 

“  The  places  where  I /oriou' that  the  Franciscans  had  their 
convents  outside  the  walls  are  Worcester  and  Gloucester.  I 
believe  that  they  also  were  outside  at  Bristol  and  Shrewsbury. 
As  to  the  last  I  am  not  so  certain.  I  think  one  of  the  reasons 
must  have  been  that  they  dealt  with  lepers,  and  it  was  even 
then  part  of  the  sanitary  system  to  get  lepers  out  of  the  town 
as  soon  as  possible,  otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the 
Black  Friars  and  Dominicans  were  always  inside,  and  the 
Minorites  outside.  I  have  not  got  any  facts  as  to  burials  in 
any  place  but  Worcester,  and  the  friars  certainly  buried  in 
the  cemetery  outside  the  walls  at  the  time  of  the  Black 
Death.” 

Mr.  J.  E.  Hodgkin  remarked  that  milled  or  sheet  lead*  was 
unknown  at  the  time  these  mortuary  crosses  were  made,  and 
until  the  time  of  Charles  II.  He  suggested  that  the  crosses 
had  fir.st  been  cast  in  sand,  as  pilgrims’  badges  were,  and  the 
edges  subsequently  hammered  ouk 

Mr.  Bead  doubted  if  pains  would  be  taken  to  hammer  out 
lead  so  thin,  especially  at  a  time  when  a  number  of  crosses 
were  needed  in  a  hurry.  The  fragments  of  pottery  ranged 
from  the  sixteenth  to  eighteenth  century ;  and  large  vessels, 
of  which  pieces  were  shown,  were  not  known  in  a  perfect 
state  ;  they  seemed  to  date  from  Tudor  times.  There  was  a 
tile  from  Flanders,  and  two  tin-glazed  ointment  pots  once 
white  but  now  turned  black. 

The  Treasurer  drew  attention  to  the  occurrence  of  the 
eagle-and-child  on  shop-signs  in  old  London ;  the  other  badge 

*  There  is  ample  eviflence  that  lead  was  regularly  cast  for  roofing  in  the 
middle  ages,  e.//.  the  Pipe  Roll  for  28  Edward  III.  has  among  the  charges  of  the 
27th  year  (1.852-.8 — 1.85.8-4)  for  works  in  Windsor  Castle  :  “  fundacione  jactacione 
ct  posicione  .  .xx.  carrat.  plumhi  super  tectura  Capelle  Regis  ibidem — vi.  li.” 
— W.  II.  St.  .j.  II. 
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shown  had  an  eagle’s  claw,  the  badge  of  the  Stanleys.  The 
original  Derby  House  stood  on  the  site  of  Herald’s  College, 
and  the  eagle-and-child  sign,  found  some  time  ago,  came  from 
Crooked  Lane  in  the  City,  at  the  junction  of  King  William 
Street  and  Cannon  Street. 

The  Chairman  referred  to  the  horrors  of  the  Town  Ditch, 
and  thought  the  period  referred  to  in  the  paper  was  specially 
worthy  of  study.  The  Black  Death  of  1348-9  had  enormously 
affected  labour  conditions  in  this  country. 

H.  D.  Ellis,  Esq.,  exhibited  some  further  examples  of 
Death’s-head  spoons,  and  some  silver  spoons  of  provincial 
makes,  and  read  the  following  notes  upon  them : 

“  By  your  kind  invitation  I  have  the  pleasure  to  exhibit 
three  Old  English  Silver  Death’s-Head  Spoons.  One  of  these 
was  exhibited  at  your  meeting  on  the  25th  of  February  last 
year,  and  a  Member  favoured  me  about  a  couple  of  months 
ago  with  a  copy  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  on  that 
date.  With  the  paper  then  read  was  an  illustration  of  the 
spoon  so  clearly  executed  that  I  was  enabled  from  it  to  detect 
that  the  hall  marks  upon  the  spoon  were  inaccurately 
described.  I  mentioned  this  fact  to  the  Member,  and  he 
brought  it  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Exhibitor.  I  also  men¬ 
tioned  the  fact  that  I  knew  of  two  other  similar  spoons  being 
in  existence.  Shortly  after  this  a  communication  reached  me 
to  the  effect  that  a  desire  had  been  expressed  that,  if  possible, 
these  two  spoons  should  be  exhibited  to  you  in  conjunction 
with  the  first,  and  I  was  favoured  with  an  invitation  to  bring 
this  about,  if  I  should  be  able,  and  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
upon  them.  I  need  scarcely  assure  you  that  I  responded  to 
this  invitation  with  the  utmost  gratification,  and,  having 
obtained  the  permission  of  the  owners  of  the  two  spoons  to 
exhibit  them,  I  am  here  with  them  to-night  at  your  hospitable 
bidding. 

Death’s-head  spoons  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  First, 
spoons  of  ordinary  fashion  intended  for  domestic  use,  having 
engraved  upon  the  bowl  a  death’s  head  and  the  words 
‘  Memento  mori  ’  or  some  similar  admonition.  These  grue¬ 
some  reminders  of  our  mortality  had  probably  a  Puritan 
origin.  They  were  not  keepsakes  or  memorials  of  departed 
friends,  but  were  designed  to  point  a  moral  perpetually  lo  the 
user.  They  can  never  have  become  exactly  popular,  one  may 
suppose,  and  must  at  all  times  have  been  few  in  number,  and 
most  of  these  perhaps  perished  at  the  hands  of  the  more 
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festive  and  less  serious  generation  which  succeeded  the  Puritan 
regime.  Hence  their  rarity  nowadays.  The  second  class  is 
represented  by  the  three  spoons  now  before  you,  which 
(unlike  the  ordinary  domestic  spoon,  with  a  superadded 
engraving)  were  designed  ah  initio  to  embody  the  emblem  of 
death,  and  were  specially  fashioned  for  that  purpose.  These 
spoons  were  not  mere  general  reminders  of  our  mortality  but 
had  a  personal  relation  to  some  deceased  individual.  It  is 
only  to  be  expected  that  the}^  are  scarce.  The  Apostle  spoons 
of  christenings,  which  greeted  the  debut  of  the  novice  upon 
the  stage  of  life,  might  be  joyously  abundant,  but  not  so  the 
ghastly  gift  which  marked  the  fall  of  the  curtain  of  the 
invisible  upon  our  brief  mortal  act.  In  respect  to  the  bowl 
and  the  stem  these  three  spoons  do  not  differ  materially  from 
the  ordinary  flat-stemmed  spoons  of  their  periods,  but  their 
stems  do  not  terminate  in  the  usual  double  cleft  which  some 
writers  call  ‘  pied  de  biche  or  hind’s  foot,’  and  others  ‘  tritid.’ 
Instead  of  this,  there  is  a  torse  or  heraldic  wreath  which 
supports  a  roundel  or  plate,  and  upon  the  upper  side  of  the 
roundel,  that  which  in  the  passage  of  the  spoon  to  the  mouth 
is  presented  to  the  eye,  is  a  death’s-head  minus  the  lower 
jaw.  Along  one  side  of  the  stem  are  cut  the  w^ords  ‘  live  to 
DIE  ’  and  along  the  other  ‘  die  to  live.’  Permit  me  eu 
passant  to  note  an  elegant  concretion  of  this  sentiment  in  an 
inscription  upon  a  cardinal’s  tomb  in  Rome,  ‘Ut  moriens 
viveret  vixit  ut  moriturus.’ 

Spoon  No.  1,  which  is  the  property  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Stany forth, 
bears  in  the  bowl  the  town-mark  of  the  City  of  York,  and  on 
the  back  of  the  stem  are  the  date-letter,  a  capital  E  in  script 
hand,  for  the  year  1661-2,  and  the  mark  of  the  maker,  John 
Plummer,  viz.,  his  initials. 

Spoon  No.  2,  which  is  the  property  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Mickle- 
thwaite,  bears  on  the  back  of  the  stem  the  town-mark  of  York, 
the  date-letter  0,  of  the  same  cycle  as  the  above-mentioned 
letter  E,  for  the  year  1670-1,  and  the  mark  of  the  maker, 
Thomas  Mangy,  viz.,  his  initials. 

Spoon  No.  3,  which  is  the  property  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Riley- 
Smith,  bears  in  the  bowl  the  town-mark  of  York,  and  on  the 
back  of  the  stem  the  date-letter  V  of  the  same  cycle,  for  the  year 
1677-8,  and  the  mark  of  the  maker,  Thomas  Mangy,  as  above. 

The  prior-dated  spoon  of  the  three  is  slightly  earlier  in  type 
than  the  others,  and  is  devoid  of  the  tongue  upon  the  back  of  the 
bowl.  It  is  also  rather  smaller,  being  in  length  7  inches  against 
the  others’  7 1  inches,  and  is  of  lighter  proportions  generally.  Be 
it  also  noted  that  this  was  a  transition  period,  when  the 
Tudor  and  early  Stewart  slim-stemmed  spoon  was  giving 
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way  to  the  late  Stewart  broad-stemmed  spoon,  and  the  town- 
mark  was  being  transferred  from  the  bowl  to  the  back  of  the 
stem.  But  the  change  was  not  j^-et  fully  established,  and  in 
these  three  instances  we  find  the  mark  in  the  bowl  of  the 
earliest  spoon,  upon  the  stem  of  the  next  earliest,  and  again 
in  the  bowl  of  the  latest. 

These  are  the  only  three  spoons  of  their  class  (and  they 
form  a  class  by  themselves)  which  are  known  to  exist,  and 
they  are  all  of  York  make.  Mr.  Micklethwaite  in  his 
interesting  paper,  pointed  to  local  traditions  in  parts  of  York¬ 
shire  as  to  a  custom  of  giving  spoons  at  funerals.  If  ever  the 
giving  of  such  spoons  attained  the  dimensions  of  becoming  a 
custom,  it  must  have  been  an  extremely  limited  and  short¬ 
lived  one.  It  is  remarkable  that,  so  far  as  the  evidence  of 
these  three  spoons  extends,  the  custom  would  appear  to  have 
been  restricted  to  one  Yorkshire  family,  viz.,  the  Stricklands 
of  Boynton.  Upon  the  reverse  of  the  roundel  of  each  are 
engraved  the  Strickland  arms :  gules  a  chevron  gold  between 
three  crosses  'paty  silver:  on  a  canton  ermine  a  buclfs  head 
erased  and  attired  sable.  But  stranger  still,  in  each  case 
the  arms  are  borne  upon  a  lozenge -shaped  shield,  indi¬ 
cating  that  they  pertain  to  an  unmarried  female.  It  is 
stated  in  Burke’s  Baronetage  that  Sir  Thomas  Strickland, 
second  baronet  of  Boynton,  had  three  daughters,  Jane, 
Elizabeth,  and  Frances,  who  died  unmarried.  Jane  died  at  an 
early  age  in  1662,  a  date  which  accords  with  the  hall-mark 
upon  spoon  No.  1.  Elizabeth,  also,  is  said  to  have  died  young 
in  1664,  a  date  which  does  not  accord  with  the  hall-mark 
upon  either  of  the  other  two  spoons,  and  the  date  of  the 
decease  of  Frances  is  not  stated.  Although  the  dates  do  not 
tit  in  quite  as  one  could  desire  while  constructing  a  theory, 
yet  the  suggestion  that  these  spoons  may  just  possibly  bear 
relation  to  those  sisters  is  not  so  violent  an  hypothesis  as  to 
outrage  the  intelligence.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Stricklands  of  Boynton  were  a  thoroughly  Puritan  family. 
Sir  William,  the  first  baronet,  and  his  brother  Walter,  were 
each  in  high  favour  with  the  Lord  Protector,  Oliver  Cromwell, 
and  were  summoned  to  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament  during 
the  Commonwealth.  In  this  family,  if  in  any,  one  would  be 
prepared  to  find  a  practice  savouring  a  little  of  the  morbid, 
such  as  the  institution  of  death’s, -head  spoons,  at  all  events 
while  Puritanism  was  in  the  ascendant.  But  with  the  decay 
of  Puritanism  under  the  restored  monarchy,  death’s-head 
spoons  went  out  of  fashion  beyond  redemption,  and  to  that 
transient  wave  of  religious  energy  we  are  indebted  for  their 
meteoric  appearance  and  disappearance. 
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You  have  been  so  good  as  to  invite  me^  while  offering  a 
few  remarks  upon  these  interesting  death’s  head  spoons,  to 
submit  for  your  consideration  a  few  rare  English  provincial 
spoons  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  early  seventeenth 
centuries.  The  making  and  marking  of  plate  in  the  provinces 
is  a  field  which  remains  comparatively  unexplored.  Local 
records  (with  perhaps  the  exception  of  York)  are  at  best 
imperfect,  and  in  some  cases  wholly  wanting,  and  the  material 
to  aid  investigation  is  very  scanty.  Even  of  the  work  in  some 
of  the  great  centres  where  assay  offices  were  appointed  in  the 
fifteenth  century  we  know  absolutely  nothing.  But  the  veil  is 
being  gradually  lifted  and  examples  of  plate  ai’e  coming  to  our 
knowledge,  which  were  made  and  marked  in  towns  hitherto 
unthought  of  in  this  connection.  And  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  many  more  will  in  course  of  time  be  ascertained,  for  it 
is  almost  inconceivable  that  populous  and  wealth}^  towns, 
though  lacking  assay  offices,  should  not  have  had  a  thriving 
plate  trade  of  their  own,  and  should  have  been  dependent 
upon  outside  workers.  And,  if  these  towns  made  j^lute,  it 
follows  almost  as  a  corollary  that  they  had  a  local  test  and 
marking,  rather  than  that,  in  days  when  travelling  was 
difficult  and  dangerous,  their  townsmen  should  have  had  to 
expose  their  wares  to  the  perils  of  transit  to  an  assay  town 
and  back  again. 

The  spoons  I  have  now  the  honour  to  place  before  you  are 
fourteen  in  number.  Some  of  them,  perhaps  most  of  them, 
though  recent  acquisitions  of  my  own,  have  come  out  of  old 
collections  where  they  have  lain  unnoticed  and  unknown 
until,  coming  at  length  into  the  light  of  day  in  Messrs. 
Christie’s  rooms  or  elsewhere,  they  have  caught  my  eye. 
Many  of  them  have  been  acquired  too  recently  to  enable  me 
to  communicate  their  discovery  to  my  friend  Mr.  C.  J. 
Jackson,  for  inclusion  in  his  valuable  work,  but  some  you  will 
find  already  noted  there. 

No.  1  is  a  fifteenth-century  diamond-pointed  spoon,  which 
I  have  ventured,  though  with  some  hesitation,  to  ascribe  to 
Windsor.  The  mark  is  a  ‘  W  ’  of  very  early  character  and 
identically  similar  to  the  ‘  W  ’  borne  on  the  ancient  corpora¬ 
tion  seal  of  that  borough.  An  unusual  feature  about  this 
mark  is  that  it  is  on  the  back  of  the  bowl.  In  a  will  of  1477 
is  a  bequest  of  spoons  described  as  ‘  spones  w*^  lepardes  hedes 
prynted  in  the  sponself.’  This  distinguishing  description 
seems  to  suggest  that  at  that  period  the  leopard’s  head  was 
not  always  struck  in  the  bowl  but  sometimes  elsewhere. 
Perhaps  provincial  marks  other  than  the  leopard’s  hearl  may 
have  been  similarly  treated.  I  know  a  very  early  spoon 
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which  has  its  mark  struck  in  the  centre  of  the  bowl.  But 
fifteenth  century  spoons  are  so  rare  that  much  in  regard  to 
their  marking  still  remains  matter  of  conjecture.*  Paren¬ 
thetically  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  note  that  the  earliest 
mention  I  know  of  marked  English  spoons  is  in  a  will,  proved 
in  the  Court  of  Husting  in  1305,  whereby  thirteen  silver 
spoons  marked  with  a  star  (tredecim  cochlearia  argentea 
Stella  signata)  are  bequeathed.  The  number  thirteen  is 
temptingly  suggestive  of  the  Master  and  the  twelve  Apostles, 
but  as  no  earlier  mention  of  Apostle  spoons  has  been  found 
than  late  in  the  following  century  one  dares  not  indulge  in 
any  speculation  thereon.  The  earliest  mention  of  any  fancy 
terminal  to  a  spoon  which  I  know  is  in  1351  (duodecim 
cochlearia  argenti  cum  akernes),  but  spoons  with  plain  gilt 
knops  (cochlearia  argentea  cum  nodis  deauratis)  are  men¬ 
tioned  as  early  as  1305. 

No.  2  is  a  fifteenth-century  diamond-pointed  spoon,  which 
I  ascribe  to  Ripon.  This  ancient  city  was  made  a  royal  resi¬ 
dence  by  Henry  IV.  early  in  that  century.  The  arms  of  the 
city  now  are  a  bugle-horn  and  sling,  as  delineated  in  the 
mark  impressed  in  the  bowl  of  this  spoon.  The  original  horn 
and  sling,  and  the  baldrick  to  which  they  are  attached,  as  worn 
bj^  the  wakeman  of  the  city  four  centuries  ago  and  more,  are 
among  the  most  treasured  of  the  corporation  insignia. 

No.  3  is  a  seal-top  spoon  of  Tregoney,  in  the  county  of 
Cornwall.  The  arms  of  that  town,  a  pomegranate  on  a  spray 
with  two  leaves  slipped,  are  marked  in  the  bowl ;  the  maker’s 
mark  is  that  of  T.  Mathew,  and  the  date  is  about  1560.  You 
will  find  in  ‘Jackson’s  Goldsmiths’  pretty  well  all  I  have 
been  able  to  discover  about  Tregoney,  but  he  has  omitted  to 
mention  this  spoon,  which  led  to  the  discovery.  The  spoon 
which  he  does  mention  is  one  which  I  noted  later  in  Messrs. 
Christie’s  rooms.  The  Mathew  family  appear  to  have  been 
,of  good  position,  and  the  maker  of  this  spoon  was  probably 
M.P.  for  the  adjacent  borough  of  Penryn  in  1554.  Some 
standard  writers  on  old  English  plate  have  ascribed  Mathew’s 
work  to  Exeter,  but  I  believe  there  is  no  evidence  what¬ 
ever  to  warrant  this.  Mathew’s  mark  has  never  been  found 
in  conjunction  with  the  Exeter  town  mark.  I  have  been 

*  Since  writing  this  paper,  I  am  able  to  add  evidence  that  spoons  were  marked 
on  the  back  of  the  bowl.  In  an  Inventory  of  the  Crown  Jewels,  taken  in  1329, 
are  51  silver  spoons  '‘•/signata  in  parte  exteviovi  de  quodam  leopardo"  or 
“  signata  de  uno  leopardo  extra.'"  And  in  an  Inventory  of  the  King’s  Treasurj", 
taken  in  1399,  are  26  silver  spoons  marked  with  a  letter  ^  on  the  back  with 
gilt  acorns  at  the  ends  [xxti  qn'Mers  d’arq  vdehez  d’un  Ire  ^  en  le  dose  ove 
accrons  enorrez  a  les  fines']. 
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informed  that  the  mark  T.  mathev  is  upon  a  seal-top  spoon  in 
conjunction  with  a  mark  of  T  M  ( his  initials)  in  monogram, 
but  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  this  supposed  T  M  mark 
is  in  reality  the  pomegranate  mark  slightly  rubbed  or  defaced. 
The  pomegranate  mark  upon  the  communion  cup  by  Mathew 
at  St.  Genny’s,  Cornwall,  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be 
T  M  in  monogram.  Anyhow,  T  M  is  not  an  Exeter  mark, 
and  of  all  possible  places  Mathew  would  not  be  likely  to 
select  Exeter,  a  distant  city,  and  one  well  provided  with 
silversmiths  of  its  own,  for  a  business  branch. 

But  although  i\Iathew  cannot  be  said  to  have  worked  at 
Exeter,  yet  he  does  appear  to  have  worked  at  one  place 
other  than  Tregoney,  as  my  next  spoon.  No.  4,  appears  to 
indicate.  This  is  an  early  Apostle  spoon,  having  the  mark 
T.  MATHEV  on  the  back  of  the  stem,  and  in  the  bowl  a  mark 
which  appears  to  be  a  rose  seeded  and  barbed.  I  am  not  yet 
in  a  position  to  locate  this  mark  with  certainty,  but  I  think 
it  is  highly  probable  that  it  was  the  mark  of  what  was  then 
known  as  Boscawen  Rose.  From  an  Inquisition  taken 
July  12,  1564,  it  appeared  that  ‘John  Boscawen  died  May  4, 
possessed  of  the  manors  of  Tregarrick,  Trevilla  and  Nonsa- 
bellan,  with  thirty  messuages  in  Boscawen  Rose,  and  the 
appurtenances  thereto  belonging  in  Tregoney,  Penbyrth, 
Trefassowe,  &c.’  The  family  of  Boscawen  is  now  represented 
by  Viscount  Falmouth,  Baron  Boscawen-Rose,  and  the  Bos¬ 
cawen  arms  are,  ermine  a  rose  gules  barbed  and  seeded, 
proper.  I  shall  be  gi-ateful  for  any  information  throwing 
further  light  upon  this  interesting  point. 

No.  5  is  a  seal-top  spoon  which  I  ascribe  to  Leicester.  It 
has  long  been  known  that  much  church  plate  was  made  in  the 
county  of  Leicester,  and  the  subject  has  been  fully  dealt  with 
in  Mr.  Trollope’s  valuable  work.  The  examples  found  bore  a 
variety  of  marks,  among  which  Mr.  Trollope  frequently  noted 
one  which  he  called  a  ‘  sort  of  indistinct  rose.’  But  no  mark 
was  found  that  could  be  directly  a.scribed  to  Leicester  itself, 
until  the  discovery  of  this  spoon  a  few  years  ago  revealed  to 
me  the  perfect  cinquefoil  of  that  town,  as  borne  upon  its  shield 
of  arms. 

Another  seal-top  .spoon,  No.  6,  having  the  monogram  L  R  in 
the  bowl,  and  the  rose  mark  noted  by  Mr.  Trollope  on  the  back 
of  the  stem,  and  which  I  ascribe  to  Leicester,  presents  the 
unique  feature  of  being  also  marked  with  the  cinquefoil  round 
the  torus  of  the  seal-top.  In  connection  with  this  feature, 
the  following  extract  from  the  corporation  records  is  of 
interest. 

‘  1599.  Will™  Heyricke  late  of  London  Goldsmythe, 
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nowe  of  Bewmanor  in  the  Countie  of  Leic.  esquier, 
and  one  of  the  sonnes  of  Mr.  John  Heyricke  Iron¬ 
monger,  deceased,  made  free,  for  the  w°'*  he  dothe 
give  to  the  Towne  in  kyndeness  one  dozen  of  sylv^er 
spoones  w‘''  the  sincke  fyle  upon  the  knobbes 
thereof.’ 

So  unusual  a  marking  suggested  to  me  that  possibly  the 
word  transcribed  as  ‘  knobbes  ’  was  actually  ‘  bolles  ’  (bowls) 
in  the  original,  but  examination  of  the  records  in  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  Hall  Book  dispelled  my  suspicion,  and  the  finding  of  this 
spoon  furnished  corroborative  evidence.  I  cannot  assert  that 
my  spoon  is  one  of  the  set  presented  to  the  corporation  by 
Mr.  Hcyrick.  Perhaps  it  is ;  perhaps  the  matter  is  only  a 
curious  coincidence. 

No.  7  is  a  seal-top  spoon  of  about  1600,  which  is  marked  in 
the  bowl  with  the  unmistakable  arms  of  the  ancient  town  of 
Lewes :  cheeky  gold  and  azure,  a  sinister  quarter  gules  semy 
of  cross-crosslets  with  a  lion  rampant  gold.  On  the  back  of 
the  stem  the  mark  of  the  town  arms  is  struck  twice,  and 
between  the  two  is  the  maker’s  mark,  the  letter  D  enclosing 
a  pellet. 

No.  8  is  a  seal-top  spoon  of  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  with  the  unusual  feature  of  the  torus  of  the  finial 
being  spirally  twisted,  or  ‘  wrythen  ’  as  it  was  formerly  called. 
It  is  marked  in  the  bowl  with  the  four-petalled  rose  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  mark  of  Carlisle.  A  few  roughly- 
made  communion  cups  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  appa¬ 
rently  Elizabethan,  and  marked  with  a  sort  of  barbed  rose, 
were  noted  by  Mr.  Fergusson  in  his  work  on  church  plate  in 
the  diocese  of  Carlisle,  but  no  Carlisle  marked  spoons  were 
known  in  recent  times  to  exist,  prior  to  this  spoon  coming  to 
my  notice  a  few  years  ago. 

Another  spoon,  No.  9,  which  I  also  ascribe  to  Carlisle,  is 
perhaps  still  more  interesting,  as  it  dates  back  probably  100 
years  prior  to  the  last-mentioned  spoon.  It  is  a  massive 
Apostle  spoon  of  a  very  early  type,  and  is  almost  identically 
similar  in  all  its  features  to  another  Apostle  spoon  of  mine 
which  bears  the  London  hall  mark  of  1514. 

No.  10  is  a  large  seal-top  spoon  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
which  I  have,  after  some  consideration,  ascribed  to  the 
ancient  and  important  city  of  Rochester.  It  is  marked  in 
the  bowl  and  thrice  on  the  back  of  the  stem  with  a  Roman 
capital  letter  R.  This  letter  is  placed  upon  the  cross  of 
St.  George  which  forms  the  chief  charge  in  the  arms  of  the 
city.  Mention  is  made  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century  of  a 
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o-uild  exercising  supervision  over  the  silversmiths  working  in 
Rochester.  I£  the  guild  tested  silver  wares,  they  would 
naturally  have  a  mark,  and  if  not  authorised  to  use  the  town 
arms  in  full  (as  I  have  shown  on  the  Lewes  spoon)  they 
would  not  improbably  adopt  some  other  device  from  the 
arms  as  a  mark  which  would  be  readily  understood  in  the 
locality. 

No.  11  is  a  slipped-top  spoon,  which  is  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest,  for  it  is  marked  in  the  bowl  with  the 
letters  BR  in  monogram  between  two  pellets.  This  device 
was  the  mint  mark  of  the  city  of  Bristol  in  the  years  1643 
to  1646.  The  initials  N.S.  and  I.S.  with  the  date  1653  are 
pounced  upon  the  stem.  The  maker’s  mark  is  a  vine  leaf, 
which  is  struck  on  the  back  of  the  stem  thrice  near  the  bowl, 
and  again  once  near  the  tip  of  the  stem,  where  in  London 
marked  slipped-top  .spoons  the  date  letter  is  found.  Bristol 
was  one  of  the  assay  towns  constituted  in  1423,  but  there  is 
no  positive  evidence  forthcoming  to  show  that  the  town  ever 
exercised  its  powers  in  that  respect.  Having  regard,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  wealth  and  importance  of  Bristol,  it  seems  almost 
incredible  that  it  should  not  have  had  a  considerable  trade  in 
silver  plate,  and  equally  .so  that  it  should  not  have  exercised 
.some  local  supervision  and  testing.  But  with  the  exception 
of  two  examples  of  compai’atively  modern  date  {temp. 
George  II.)  marked  with  the  Bristol  city  arms,  this  spoon 
is  the  only  piece  which  has  been  found  that  is  ascribable  to 
Bristol.  It  would  appear  strange  that  all  others  should  have 
entirely  disappeared,  but  such  a  phenomenon  is  almost 
paralleled  in  the  case  of  Chester.  We  know  that  in  that 
city  plate  was  wrought  from  a  very  early  period,  and  yet 
Mr.  Jackson,  after  careful  inquiry,  has  not  been  able  to  learn 
of  any  example  now  extant  of  earlier  date  than  Charles  II., 
and  the  total  number  he  can  enumerate  of  examples  dating 
prior  to  the  eighteenth  century  may  be  counted  on  the 
fingers. 

No.  12  is  a  seal-top  spoon  of  about  1600,  bearing  in  the 
bowl  the  mark  of  the  fleur-de-lys  which  I  have  ascribed  to 
Lincoln,  and  which  I  think  is  now  generally  recognised  as 
being  the  mark  of  that  city.  A  well-known  authority  on  old 
English  plate,  now  deceased,  with  whom  I  had  some  discu.ssion 
upon  this  mark  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  could  not 
bring  himself  to  assent  to  my  view,  but  since  that  time  more 
examples  of  the  mark  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  and  there 
appears  to  be  no  longer  any  opening  for  doubt.  It  is  true 
that  a  fleur-de-lys  in  some  form  or  other  is  found  elsewhere. 
For  example,  I  know  more  than  thirty  parishes  in  West 
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Suffolk  having  church  plate  (Elizabethan  mostly  if  not  wholly) 
marked  with  a  fleur-de  lys.  But  no  one  who  has  seen  the 
Suffolk  fleur-de-lys  could  possibly  mistake  it  for  that  of 
Lincoln,  to  which  it  bears  but  little  resemblance.  The  Suffolk 
mark  is  probably  that  of  a  maker  who  lived  in  Bury 
St.  Edmund’s,  which  is  the  centre  from  which  these  thirty 
parishes  radiate. 

No.  13  is  an  Elizabethan  seal-top  spoon,  having  in  the  bowl 
the  mark  A.B,  and  on  the  back  of  the  stem  a  castle  struck 
thrice.  I  ascribe  this  to  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Newcastle  is 
known  to  have  had  an  assay  office  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI., 
and  to  have  had  an  established  plate  industry  in  Tudor  times, 
and  yet  apparently  all  examples  dating  prior  to  the  second 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  entirely  disappeared  (as 
in  the  case  of  Chester)  until  this  spoon  was  found.  This 
spoon  with  two  others,  similarly  marked,  which  I  subse¬ 
quently  found  and  acquired,  one  an  Apostle  spoon  and  the 
other  a  seal-top  spoon,  are  all  the  examples  now  known 
which  may  represent  the  ancient  industry  of  Newcastle. 

The  last  spoon  on  my  list.  No.  14,  is  one  in  regard  to  the 
mark  upon  which  I  can  lay  no  claim  in  the  way  of  original 
discovery,  but  I  exhibit  it  as  an  interesting  example  of  a 
provincially  wrought  and  marked  spoon.  It  is  an  Elizabethan 
lion-top  spoon  marked  in  the  bowl  with  an  escallop  shell  and 
on  the  back  of  the  stem  with  the  same  mark  thrice.  Previously 
to  my  acquiring  it,  Mr.  Jackson  had  come  across  a  spoon 
similarly  marked,  and  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  arms 
of  the  town  of  Poole  include  on  a  chief  three  escallops,  he 
assigned  the  mark  to  that  place,  and  I  think  he  may  perhp.ps 
be  right.” 

The  Director  had  recently  come  across  a  Dutch  spoon  of 
later  date  than  those  exhibited,  with  a  Death’s-head  on  the 
back  of  the  bowl,  together  with  the  hour-glass  and  motto, 
“  All  flesh  is  grass.”  It  also  bore  a  name  and  the  date  1731. 

The  Chairman  remarked  as  curious  that  one  type  of 
Death’s-head  spoons  should  be  confined  to  Yorkshire,  and  to 
one  family ;  and  hoped  the  publication  of  these  specimens 
would  lead  to  the  discovery  of  others. 

Albert  Hartshorne,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  a  note  on 
the  treatment  of  the  monuments  in  the  abbey  church  of 
W  estminster. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  communica¬ 
tions  and  exhibitions. 
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Thursday,  14th  December,  1905. 

WILLIAM  GOWLAND,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  tlianks  for  tlie 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  : 

From  the  Author  : — Some  Antiquities  of  Middlesex  in  British,  Uonum,  and 
Saxon  times.  By  Montagu  Sharpe.  Seeond  edition.  4 to.  Brentford, 
1905. 

From  the  Author  : — Bariora,  being  notes  of  some  of  the  printed  liooks,  manu¬ 
scripts,  historical  documents,  medals,  engravings,  pottery,  etc.  collected  by 
John  Eliot  Hodgkin.  F.S.  A.  8  vols.  4to.  London,  1900. 

From  Alexander  Graham,  Esq..  F.S. A.  : — .Xn  Alinain  Armourer’s  Album. 
Selections  from  an  original  ^LS.  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  South 
Kensington.  With  introduction  ami  notes  by  Viscount  Dillon.  hoi. 
London,  1905. 

Special  thanks  were  accorded  to  iMr.  Hodgkin  and  ]\Ir. 
Graham  for  their  gifts  to  the  library. 

Charles  Reginald  Haines,  Estp,  i\I.A.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

A  letter  from  j\Ir.  J.  E.  Pritchard,  F.S.A.,  was  read, 
reporting  that  the  fate  of  the  Dutch  House  at  Bristol  had 
been  deferred,  pending  a  further  report. 

Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  F.S. A.,  Local  Secretary  for 
Herts,  read  the  following  Report  on  some  recent  Palaeolithic 
and  Neolithic  discoveries  in  Hertfordshire  : 

“  As  one  of  the  Society’s  Local  Secretaries  for  Herts  I  have 
to  place  on  record  a  discovery  of  palieolithic  implements  in 
gravels  deposited  in  the  valley  of  the  Hertfordshire  Colne. 

In  my  Ancient  Stone  Implements^  I  have  mentioned  dis¬ 
coveries  within  this  valley  both  near  its  junction  with  that 
of  the  Thames,  and  also  at  Watford,  near  Bushey  Park.  I 
have  also  cited  discoveries  in  the  valleys  of  the  Misbourne, 
Gade,  and  Bulbourne,  affluents  of  the  Colne. 

With  regard  to  the  implements  found  near  Watford,  I  may 
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mention  that  most  of  the  specimens  found  by  Mr.  Clouston 
are  now  in  my  collection.  Nearly  all  come  from  gravels  at 
the  side  of  a  new  street,  known  as  Grove  Road,  Bushey. 
The  most  characteristic  among  them  is  an  ovate  instrument 
4 1  inches  long  and  2f  inches  wide,  stained  to  a  great  extent 
of  an  ochreous  colour  and  having  the  surface  sand -polished. 

Another  and  much  smaller  implement  made  from  a  thick 
flake  is  of  the  pointed  form,  but  has  in  old  times  lost  its  tip. 
Its  original  length  was  about  84  inches.  It  was  found  in  the 
Back  Lane,  Old  Bushey. 

The  discovery  to  which  I  now  have  to  call  attention  is  due 
to  the  acumen  of  Mr.  Robert  Barker,  of  the  Briery  Close, 
Croxley  Green,  near  Rickmansworth,  who  in  the  summer  of 
1904,  examining  the  excavations  for  gravel  being  made  by  the 
Rickmansworth  Gravel  Company,  in  Long  Valley  Wood, 
Croxley  Green,  found  an  ovate  palgeolithic  implement  about 
5  inches  long  and  '6^  inches  wide.  It  is  ochreous  in  colour, 
but  its  symmetry  is  slightly  injured  by  its  having  lost  a 
portion  of  one  side  in  olden  times. 

Mr.  Barker  has  another  fine  specimen  found  at  a  depth  of 
20  feet  from  the  surface,  and  near  the  base  of  the  gi-avel.  It 
is  of  ochreous  flint,  sand-polished  on  the  surface,  of  ovate 
pointed  form,  6-^  inches  in  length  and  3|  in  extreme  breadth. 
Its  greatest  thickness  is  If  inch. 

The  workmen  in  the  pits  have  now  been  trained  to  recog¬ 
nise  the  worked  flints,  and  as  the  result  I  have  been  able  to 
make  a  collection  of  10  or  12  specimens,  most  of  which  are 
exhibited.  They  are  of  the  usual  types,  for  the  most  part  of 
pointed  ovate  form,  and  varying  in  size  from  7  inches  by  4  to 

inches  by  2.  They  also  vary  much  both  in  colour  and 
workmanship,  some  being  ochreous  while  others  are  unstained, 
and  some  having  the  surface  glossy  while  others  are  quite 
dull.  Some,  especially  the  larger  specimens,  are  very  roughly 
fashioned,  while  others  have  been  chipped  into  shape  in  a 
most  skilful  manner.  A  fine  flake  of  the  so-called  Moustier 
type,  inches  long  and  2f  broad  was  found  about  26  feet 
below  the  surface.  With  it  was  a  small  ovate  implement  and 
the  molar  of  an  elephant  to  be  subsequently  mentioned. 

The  alluvial  beds  in  which  the  implements  occur  extend  in 
a  south-westerly  direction  for  about  600  yards  along  the  right 
side  of  the  valley  of  the  Colne,  and  their  base  is  from  30  to 
40  feet  above  the  existing  level  of  the  river.  They  are  about 
20  feet  in  thickness,  and  consist  of  sands,  clay,  and  gravel, 
stratified  in  places.  At  one  time  a  dark  muddy  layer  a  foot 
or  more  in  thickness  was  exposed,  which  was  probably  the 
bottom  of  a  small  lake  or  pond  and  was  originally  almost 
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horizontal.  When  exposed,  however,  it  was  much  disturbed 
and  distorted,  in  consequence  probably  of  the  unequal  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  chalk  below  by  means  of  the  infiltrating  water. 

I  Its  character  will  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  photograph 
I  kindly  taken  by  Miss  Barker.  The  same  lady  has  also  been 
j  so  good  as  to  photograph  the  section  in  an  excavation  in  the 
I  southerly  part  of  the  gravel  beds.  In  another  more  northerly 
excavation  the  upper  surface  of  the  chalk  has  been  exposed 
below  the  gravels.  Most  of  the  palieolithic  implements  are 
said  to  have  been  found  at  a  depth  of  8  or  9  feet  below  the 
I  surface,  but  one  of  large  size  is  stated  to  have  been  discovered 
immediate!}^  above  the  chalk  under  5  feet  of  gravel  and 
15  feet  of  clay. 

I  The  constituent  parts  of  the  gravel  are  for  the  most  part 
i  rolled  and  sub-angular  flints,  some  of  large  size ;  but  there  are 
I  also  blocks  of  Tertiary  sandstone  or  Sarsen-stone  and  con- 
]  siderable  quantities  of  quartz  and  quartzite  pebbles,  no  doubt 
'  derived  from  glacial  deposits  higher  up  the  valley. 

I  have  seen  no  land  or  freshwater  shells  in  the  pits.  As  to 
j  mammalian  remains  the  workmen  state  that  some  time  ago 
!  they  came  across  a  large  bone  in  an  almost  vertical  position, 

I  which  was  so  friable  that  it  crumbled  away  when  touched. 

'  It  is  described  as  having:  been  about  10  feet  in  length  and 
,  about  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it 
must  have  been  a  large  fossil  tusk  of  an  elephant.  This  view 
i  is  confirmed  by  the  recent  discovery  at  a  depth  of  26  feet 
of  a  molar  of  an  elephant,  probably  E.  antiquus.  This, 
however,  was  also  in  an  extremely  friable  condition.  The  tusk 
[  would  appear  more  probably  to  belong  to  an  animal  of  that 
species  rather  than  priviigenius,  as  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
presented  the  usual  curvature  of  the  tusks  of  primigenius. 
I  annex  a  short  account  of  the  discovery  of  a  neolithic  celt 
near  Berkhamsted  that  I  have  already  communicated  to  the 
Hertfordshire  Natural  History  Society.”* 

^  About  two  years  ago  I  became  the  owner  of  an  acre  of 
ground  on  the  north  side  of  the  lane  leading  from  Berk¬ 
hamsted  past  Millfield  House  to  the  Common,  and  about  150 
yards  to  the  south-west  of  ‘  The  Kennels,’  and  half  a  mile 
north-west  of  the  bridge  over  the  London  and  North  Western 
Railway.  The  spot  is  now  known  as  Manor  End,  a  house 
having  been  built  upon  it  for  Mr.  J.  R.  Thursfield.  Its 
elevation  is  about  530  feet  above  Ordnance  datum. 

It  was  in  planting  operations  on  this  site  in  March,  1904, 
that  Mr.  Thursfield  himself  found  the  implement  that  I  will 

*  Transactions  of  the  Herts  Nahiral  History  Society,  vol.  xii.  190.5. 
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now  describe.  It  is  a  celt  or  hatchet  of  grey  flint,  much  of 
the  same  character  as  fig.  23  in  Stone  Implements,  but  rather 
longer  in  its  proportions,  being  7  inches  long  and  2|-  inches 
broad  in  its  widest  part.  The  greatest  thickness  is  inch. 
It  is  entirely  free  from  any  rust-marks,  such  as  it  would  no 
doubt  have  acquired  had  it  been  lying  on  the  surface,  and  it 
must  therefore  have  lain  undisturbed  in  the  ground  until  the 
deep  digging  in  order  to  plant  trees  brought  it  to  the  surface. 
It  has  been  very  carefully  chipped  into  symmetrical  form, 
but  bears  no  trace  of  grinding  or  polishing.  It  is  equally 
convex  on  both  faces. 

For  rough  work  such  axes  must  have  been  as  efficient  as 
those  the  edges  of  which  were  ground  sharp,  and  of  course 
they  were  far  easier  to  manufacture.  Such  implements  are 
probably  more  abundant  than  is  usually  supposed,  but  a  more 
cultivated  eye  is  required  to  single  them  out  from  among 
other  flints  than  is  the  case  with  those  which  have  evidently 
been  ground  or  polished  by  the  hand  of  men.’  ” 

Sir  John  Evans  also  exhibited  a  gold  inscribed  ring  found 
in  Hertfordshire,  on  which  he  read  the  following  note : 

“  The  gold  ring  now  exhibited  was  found  in  the  spring  of 
the  present  year  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Alban’s,  Herts. 
It  is  of  approximately  triangular  section,  the  base  of  the 
triangle  being  at  the  interior  of  the  ring  which  is  |-  inch  in 
internal  diameter.  On  the  outer  side  there  is  an  English 
inscription  in  two  lines,  on  the  two  other  sides  of  the  triangle. 
This  is  as  follows : 

4  WQI :  wa  R  a :  n  I M ;  5 :  W I  St  a: 

50 T7a :  ZRisr>a 

The  TH  in  6  and  CH  in  MI15a  are  worthy  of  notice. 
As  to  the  date  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  certainty,  but  I 
am  inclined  to  refer  the  ring  to  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  motto  ‘  Well  is  it  to  him  who  knows  to  whom 
he  may  trust’  will  commend  itself  to  all  antiquaries  and 
collectors.” 

Sir  John  Evans  also  exhibited  an  Anglo-Saxon  brooch 
found  in  Nottinghamshire,  on  which  he  read  the  following 
note ; 

“  The  brooch  which  is  now  exhibited  is  said  to  have  been 
found  on  July  15th,  1865,  in  a  garden  at  Tuxford,  a  small 
market  town,  lying  about  eleven  miles  S.E.  by  E.  from 
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Worksop,  Nottinghamshire,  and  having  a  station  on  the 


lnglo-saxon  brooch  (and  section)  found  at  tuxfoed,  NOTTS.  (I  linear.) 

Great  Northern  Railway.  There  is  no  record  of  anything 
else  having  been  found  with  it. 
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In  general  appearance  it  much  resembles  many  other 
Saxon  brooches  found  in  the  Eastern  Counties.  It  is  6^  inches 
in  length,  and  the  flat  plate  above  the  bow  measures  3^  inches 
in  extreme  breadth.  Below  the  bow  the  width  at  the 
rounded  projections  is  3j  inches.  Its  outer  surface  is  highly 
decorated  and  heavily  gilt.  Some  circular,  triangular,  and 
ovate  projections  give  the  impression  of  their  having  been 
made  in  imitation  of  garnets  or  carbuncles  set  in  what  was 
the  prototype.  I  have  indeed  a  brooch  from  Suffolk  of  some¬ 
what  the  same  type,  in  which  one  out  of  the  three  original 
garnets  is.  preserved.  In  a  brooch  from  Leicestershire, 
figured  in  Akerman’s  Pagan  Saxondom,^  a  number  of  circular 
garnets  are  inlaid,  and  a  nipple  of  vitreous  blue  paste  is  let 
into  the  centre  of  the  bow. 

In  a  brooch  from  Cambridgeshire,  also  exhibited,  there  are 
on  the  flat  plate  and  the  three  rounded  projections  slight 
ovate  elevations,  which  seem  to  have  been  copied  from  an 
original  in  which  garnets  were  inlaid. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  Tuxford  brooch  is  a 
circular  button-like  plate,  Ij  inch  in  diameter,  fixed  on  the 
centre  of  the  bow.  It  is  ornamented  with  a  circle  of  guilloches 
between  two  deep  sunk  circles.  In  the  centre  is  the  head  of 
the  rivet,  by  which  the  plate  is  attached  to  the  brooch.  Such 
plates  are  rare  adjuncts  of  brooches  of  this  general  type.  In 
the  British  Museum,  however,  is  a  broken  brooch  from  Brooke, 
in  Norfolk,  decorated  with  a  somewhat  similar  though  plainer 
button.  In  two  brooches  in  my  own  collection,  also  exhibited, 
there  is  a  hole  drilled  through  the  bow,  which  suggests  that 
originally  a  plate  of  this  kind  may  have  been  riveted  on. 

These  two  brooches  come  from  widely  separate  localities, 
the  one  from  near  Bury  St.  Edmund’s  in  Suffolk  and  the  other 
from  Faversham  in  Kent.  A  base  silver  brooch  of  much 
smaller  size  and  of  different  type  found  at  Richborought  has 
a  central  button  of  the  same  character. 

The  nearest  analogies  to  the  Tuxford  brooch  seem  to  be 
presented  by  some  of  those  of  Scandinavian  origin  like 
Fig.  442,  in  the  AntiquiUs  Suedoises  of  Montelius.  I  exhibit 
two  examples  from  the  Island  of  Gothland,  but  they  probably 
belong  to  a  later  period  than  the  Tuxford  brooch.  The 
connection  between  the  English  and  the  Scandinavian  forms 
seems  hardly  to  have  been  direct,  but  both  may  have  been 
derived  from  a  common  ancestor.  What  that  was  and  where 
it  existed  I  am  at  present  unable  to  say.” 

*  PI.  xvi. 

t  Akermaii’s  Pagan  Sa.rondom,  p!.  xxix.  4. 
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Mr.  Read  was  not  surprised  to  hear  of  a  new  palfeolithic 
site  in  Herts.,  but  had  hopes  some  day  of  hearing  of 
specimens  found  near  Lincoln.  The  finger  ring  was  a 
charming  specimen  in  excellent  preservation,  and  the  motto 
reminded  him  of  that  on  a  large  bronze  jug  in  the  British 
Museum  exhibited  by  himself  in  1898:*  it  bore  the  arms 
of  Richard  II.,  but  was  found  in  Kumassi,  in  Africa.  Rings 
of  this  period  usually  had  a  stone  in  a  claw-setting  with  the 
motto  in  French. 

Mr.  Reginald  Smith  thought  the  large  and  square-headed 
brooches  were  undoubtedly  of  native  Anglo-Saxon  work,  the 
typebeing  best  represented  in  Leicestershire,  Xorthants.,  Cam  bs., 
and  Norfolk,  and  therefore  more  Anglian  than  Saxon.  The 
ornamentation  of  the  specimens  from  Faversham  and  Bury 
St.  Edmund’s  was  more  classical  and  probably  earlier  than 
that  of  the  Tuxford  and  Quy  brooches  exhibited,  on  which  the 
Anglo-Saxon  animal  motives  were  more  in  evidence.  The 
brooch  from  Tuxford  probably  dated  from  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixth  century  and  was  earlier  than  the  Gothland  speci¬ 
mens  shown,  which  also  had  discs  on  the  bow.  The  Brooke 
brooch  t  with  disc  in  the  British  Museum,  in  spite  of  its 
appearance,  has  probably  not  been  subjected  to  fire  :  another 
specimen  from  Stowting,  Kent,];  with  rivet-hole  in  the  bow 
for  disc,  is  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Canterbury. 

The  Chairman  mentioned  that  the  admirable  photograph 
of  the  geological  section  showed  how  the  gravels  had  been 
affected  by  the  settlement  of  the  chalk  below  them.  The 
brooches  exhibited  had  been  decorated  by  water-gilding,  a 
process  of  great  antiquity,  as  shown  by  discoveries  in  the 
Japanese  dolmens.§  The  object  was  first  carefully  polished 
and  rubbed  with  mercury ;  thin  gold  was  then  laid  on  and 
pressed  down,  the  mercury  being  subsequently  volatilized, 
and  the  gold  fixed  by  heating  to  redness. 

William  Dale,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Hamp¬ 
shire,  read  the  following  notes  on  the  character  and  forms  of 
implements  of  the  Palaeolithic  age  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Southampton : 

“  The  series  of  flint  implements  I  am  showing  this  evening 

*  Proceedings,  xvii.  84. 

t  An  unpublished  specimen  was  found  at  Fitmingham,  Suffolk,  when  the 
railway  was  built. 

X  Arcliaeologia.  xli.  pi.  xix.  fig.  I. 

§  I  hid.  Iv.  484,  491. 
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are  a  selection  from  a  large  number  which  for  upwards  of 
fifteen  years  I  have  been  collecting  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Southampton.  The  gravels  from  which  they 
come  are  the  gravels  of  the  Itchen  and  Test  Valleys,  and 
have  been  well  known  for  many  years  as  jdelding  imple¬ 
ments.  They  have  been  collected  from  various  parts  of  this 
area,  some  close  to  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  others  as  far  as 
six  to  eight  miles  up  the  valleys.  They  are  also  found  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  existing  rivers,  particularly  at 
Shirley,  where  the  gravels  of  the  Itchen  and  Test  join  in  one 
continuous  sheet. 

I  need  not  say  anything  about  the  geological  age  of  these 
gravels  more  than  that  they  belong  to  the  Pleistocene  period, 
as  proved  by  the  occasional  discovery  of  mammoths’  teeth. 
They  are,  roughly  speaking,  all  of  one  age,  although  their 
deposition  may  have  occupied  a  long  period  of  time.  The 
implements  differ  very  much  in  form,  after  the  manner  of 
palmoliths  generally,  and  vary  in  the  state  of  their  preserva¬ 
tion.  Some  are  very  carefully  worked  and  of  special  shapes, 
showing  at  the  same  time  little  signs  of  being  waterworn.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  safe  to  draw  conclusions  from  this,  and 
to  classify  them  as  belonging  to  a  particular  stage  of  the 
Palaeolithic  period.  I  am  aware  that  our  friends  on  the 
continent  give  to  certain  forms  of  implements  local  names, 
and  allocate  them  to  distinct  horizons  as  though  they  were 
dealing  with  fossils.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  safe  to  accept 
all  their  conclusions.  Certainly  I  do  not  think  there  is  any¬ 
thing  to  warrant  similar  treatment  of  the  gravel  beds  of 
Britain. 

Nor  is  the  unworn  condition  of  some  implements  already 
referred  to  a  proof  that  they  are  newer  than  those  which  are 
abraded.  Professor  Flinders  Petrie,  in  one  of  his  popular 
lectures,  shows  lantern  slides  of  palaeoliths  from  Egypt  which 
he  says  are  always  sharp  and  not  waterworn,  owing  to  the 
early  drying  up  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Nile.  Whereas 
those  that  are  found  in  England,  he  says,  are  always  much 
worn,  except  occasionally  when  found  in  brick-earths.  My 
experience  does  not  confirm  this.  None  of  the  implements 
I  am  showing  you  are  from  briek-earths,  and  many  are 
unwaterworn.  They  were  probably  made  not  far  from  the 
spot  where  found,  and  were  dropped  by  the  users  into  the 
ancient  rivers  where  they  became  covered  with  subsequent 
deposits  without  transportation.  The  two  fine  implements  of 
dark  coloured  chert  were  found  close  together  at  the  base  of 
the  gravel  on  Southampton  Common,  and  are  not  waterworn. 
This  kind  of  chert  is  not  found  anywhere  nearer  than  the 
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Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  finished  implements  were  probably 
artiticially  transported. 

In  dealinof  with  these  memorials  of  the  River  Drift  men  of 
whom  we  know  so  little,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  no 
attempt  seems  to  be  made  to  assign  a  definite  use  to  any  of 
their  implements.  I  have  no  theories  of  my  own  to  offer,  and 
if  I  hazard  conjectures  they  are  more  for  the  purpose  of 
provoking  discussion  than  anything  else  and  to  hear  the 
opinions  of  others.  I  have  been  anxious  to  show  you  a  few 
special  forms  for  the  making  of  which  there  must  have  been 
some  reason.  If  no  other  conclusion  is  arrived  at,  I  think  we 
must  admit  that  the  River  Drift  men  showed  as  much  skill  in 
chipping  flint,  and  had  as  good  an  eye  for  form  as  the  later 
Palteolithic  or  Cave  men,  even  if  they  were  not  equal  to  their 
successors  of  the  Neolithic  period. 

Although  there  is  a  great  variety  in  implements  of  the 
Palaeolithic  period  and  the  various  forms  to  a  certain  extent 
pass  into  each  other  by  a  series  of  gradations,  yet  there  are 
always  among  them  well  differentiated  types,  and  it  is  some 
of  these  that  I  have  grouped  together. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  evidence  that  palmoliths  were 
hafted.  Take  for  instance  the  flakes  only.  They  are  far  less 
plentiful  than  in  the  Neolithic  period  and  usually  large  and 
rough.  Many  may  be  waste  chips  never  used  at  all.  Others 
have  secondary  chipping  upon  them,  but  the  object  evidently 
was  to  make  out  of  the  flake  something  resembling  the 
ordinary  implement  in  which  the  wdiole  nodule  is  employed. 
I  am  showing  a  selection  of  such  to-night. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  implements  found  are  also  so 
fashioned  that  it  is  obvious  they  were  intended  to  be  held 
in  the  hand.  Not  only  is  one  end  left  smooth  and  con¬ 
veniently  shaped  for  handling,  but  the  oppo.site  end  shows 
signs  of  use,  as  in  the  large  implement  weighing  nearly 
5  pounds.  A  difficulty,  however,  has  always  presented  itself 
to  me  by  those  iniplements,  generally  oval  or  almond  shaped, 
which  are  trimmed  to  a  sharp  cutting  edge  all  round.  Some 
authorities  have  suggested  that  they  were  used  with  grass  or 
moss  held  in  the  hand.  This  is  hardly  likely,  seeing  how 
much  easier  it  would  be  to  have  dulled  a  part  of  the  edge  or 
never  to  have  made  it  sharp  at  all.  Evidently  there  was  an 
object  in  making  them  thus.  I  would  suggest  they  were  used 
for  hurling  from  the  hand,  perhaps  with  a  spinning  motion. 
If  sent  with  force  they  would  be  very  destructive,  and  when 
used  in  the  chase  not  difficult  to  recover  again. 

The  implements  I  have  selected  from  my  collection  I  have 
placed  in  the  following  groups  : 
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Flakes,  plain  and  trimmed. 

Implements  with  the  butt-end  purposely  left  smooth. 
Several  of  these  have  a  square  cutting  edge  and  were 
meant  for  chopping.  They  are  not  wedges,  as  the 
butt-ends  show  no  signs  of  battering. 

Oval  and  almond-shaped  implements  with  a  cutting  edge 
all  round. 

Pointed  implements  with  both  edges  equal  and  tapering 
gradually.  It  is  not  easy  to  assign  any  definite  use  to 
these  implements,  but  those  who  fashioned  them  had 
an  eye  to  form. 

Pointed  implements  in  which  the  edges  are  curved  to  make 
the  point  more  attenuated.  The  object  here  appears 
to  have  been  to  obtain  a  tool  adapted  for  piercing.  The 
point  would  be  too  brittle  to  withstand  a  blow  at  any 
thing  hard,  and  I  would  suggest  they  were  intended- 
for  killing  at  close  quarters. 

Pointed  implements  in  which  one  edge  is  rounded  and  the 
other  straight.  Adapted  for  making  long  cutting 
strokes. 

Pointed  implements  in  which  one  side  has  been  left  as  flat 
as  possible.  These  implements  have  been  fashioned 
with  considerable  care,  and  most  blows  delivered  from 
the  flat  side  as  in  the  making  of  a  trimmed  neolithic 
flake.  It  has  occurred  to  me  these  may  have  been  used 
for  flaying,  the  implement  being  pushed  between  the 
flesh  and  skin  the  flat  side  down.  This  is  a  type  of 
implement  to  which  I  believe  on  the  Continent  a 
special  period  is  assigned.  They  occur  very  sparingly 
in  the  Hampshire  gravels. 

The  points  of  some  of  the  implements  I  am  showing  would, 
I  am  sure,  repay  careful  examination.  One  is  distinctly 
trimmed  to  a  reversed  chisel  edge,  and  some  look  as  if 
specially  fashioned  for  boring  holes. 

I  accompany  the  exhibit  with  a  few  tools  found  on  the 
surface  in  localities  where  palseoliths  are  also  found  in  the 
gravel  beneath,  and  about  which  I  am  doubtful  whether  they 
are  palaeoliths  washed  to  the  surface  or  true  neoliths.” 

Sir  John  Evans  was  reminded  of  the  paper  he  read  on 
palaeolithic  implements  to  the  Society  in  1859,*  and  com¬ 
mented  on  the  progress  made  in  the  study  since  that  date. 
He  believed  some  of  the  beds  were  as  much  as  140  feet  above 
the  sea  and  the  alteration  in  level  was  therefore  enormous. 


Archaeolvgia,  xxxviii.  280. 
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The  implements  were  no  doubt  intended  for  all  possible  and 
probable  uses,  and  their  form  was  due  to  the  original  sliape 
of  the  flint.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Dale  as  to  the  probable  use 
of  the  flints  with  cutting-edge  all  round  ;  as  specimens  had 
been  found  in  brick-earth  far  from  other  deposits,  they  may 
have  been  used  as  missiles  in  fowling.  No  type  of  palfeo- 
lithic  implement  seems  to  have  been  hafted,  and  the  pointed 
specimens  were  no  doubt  used  as  daggers.  The  chert  imple¬ 
ments  met  with  at  Hordle  Clifls  were  probably  from  Dorset. 
The  flake  exhibited  was  like  some  from  Montiers  and  Amiens 
worked  on  either  side  of  the  bulb  of  percussion  ;  and  the 
square-ended  form  though  rare  in  English  beds  was  common 
in  Madrid  and  Madras. 

Mr.  Read  expressed  surprise  that  forms  sucli  as  those 
exhibited  had  not  been  at  once  recognised  by  our  predecessors 
as  human  handiwork.  The  key  to  their  use  as  implements 
was  furnished  by  sav’ages  of  the  present  day,  many  of  the 
same  types  being  used  in  Australia  and  elsewhere.  Imple¬ 
ments  with  a  cutting-edge  all  round  were  in  use  near  Sydney, 
and  in  many  cases  the  hand  was  protected  by  a  piece  of  gum. 
A  pliant  stick  is  sometimes  bent  round  the  implement  to  form 
a  haft,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  palaBolithic  hafting  nor  of 
agricultural  operations  in  which  the  flints  could  have  been 
used  at  that  period.  Specimens  that  served  as  hoes  or  spades 
in  Egypt  and  the  United  States  invariably  acquired  a 
brilliant  polish;  a  glassy  surface  is  indeed  seen  on  .some  from 
Knowle  Farm  Quarry,  Savernake,  but  as  a  rule  paleolithic 
implements  have  only  minute  spots  of  polish. 

Mr.  Garraway  Rice  asked  if  the  occurrence  of  much  water- 
worn  and  quite  sharp  specimens  in  adjoining  pits  could  be 
explained.  He  had  some  circular  implements,  but  the  type 
was  apparently  not  represented  at  Southampton. 

Mr.  Dale,  in  reply,  said  that  in  all  these  gravels  travelled 
flints  were  mixed  with  unrolled,  and  some  sharp  implements 
occurred  in  ‘  lists,’  or  bands  of  sand  in  the  gravel.  He  ex¬ 
hibited  five  surface  implements  that  might  be  palaeolithic  or 
neolithic,  and  suggested  that  neolithic  man  sometimes  adopted 
the  more  ancient  patterns. 

The  Chairman  thought  it  unsafe  to  suppose  that  imple¬ 
ments  were  uniformly  distributed  in  the  gravels ;  the  South¬ 
ampton  sites  seemed  peculiarly  prolific.  As  to  flints  with 
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all-round  edges,  he  had  found  at  Stonehenge  specimens  that 
had  been  used,  not  for  throwing  but  as  tools.  According  to 
the  Secretary,  circular  flints  were  found  in  caches  in  North 
America,  and  were  simply  blanks  reserved  for  final  chipping. 

J.  B.  P.  Karslake,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  by  permission  of  the 


PAINTED  TABERNACLE  IN  WARKLEIGH  CHURCH,  DEVON. 


Rev.  J.  L.  Thorold,  exhibited  an  ancient  tabernacle  which  is 
now  preserved  in  Warkleigh  church,  Devon. 

A  description  of  this  object  has  already  been  published 
by  the  Rev.  S.  Baring  Gould,  in  Transactions  of  the  Exeter 
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I  Diocesan  Architectural  Society  for  1892,  with  a  mechanical 
I  and  somewhat  crude  coloured  illustration, 
i  In  his  otherwise  careful  description  Mr.  Gould  has  omitted 
i  to  notice  that  the  tabernacle  is  made  up  of  older  materials,  or 
that  the  moulded  wooden  base  is  unpainted,  and  he  says 
I  nothing  as  to  its  probable  date. 

i  The  tabernacle  is  formed  of  a  box.  which  must  have  been 
about  8  inches  high,  made  of  thin  oak  boarding,  with  a  top 
and  bottom  of  the  same  material.  All  four  sides  and  the  top 
have  been  decorated  with  colour  and  gilding.  The  box  was 
originally  nearly  5|  inches  square,  but  has  been  somewhat 
cut  down  and  differently  put  together  again  to  insert  it  into 
a  plain  oaken  block  with  semi-classical  mouldings.  The  box 
was  probably  first  made  and  decorated  with  colour  during  the 
third  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  evidently  came 
from  the  same  workshop  as  the  painted  housing  of  a  St.John’s 
Head  of  alabaster,  now  in  the  Leicester  Mu.seum,  which  was 
exhibited  to  the  Society  in  1890,  and  subsequently  illustrated 
in  Archaeologia* 

The  box  was  probably  reconstructed  in  its  present  form  to 
serve  as  a  temporary  tabernacle  for  the  Reserved  Sacrament 
on  the  restoration  of  the  old  forms  of  service  at  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Queen  Mary,  in  place  of  the  hanging  pyx  which  had 
been  appropriated  ‘to  the  King’s  use  ’  in  1552.  The  roughly- 
made  hinges  and  lock  are  of  the  same  date  as  the  conversion 
of  the  box  into  a  tabernacle. 


A.  J.  Copeland,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  two  objects  lately 
found  near  Canterbury.  The  one  is  a  small  quatrefoil  pendant 
of  copper,  1;|  inch  in  diameter,  once  enamelled,  charged  with 
a  square  containing  a  leopard  passant  to  the  sinister,  and  four 
fleurs-de-lis,  and  probably  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
other  is  a  quatrefoil  stud  or  boss  of  bronze,  1|  inch  wide,  with 
a  peg  behind,  engraved  with  a  labelled  mitre,  and  probably  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  communi¬ 
cations  and  exhibitions. 


*  Vol.  Hi.  pi.  xxiv. 
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Thursday,  11th  January,  1906. 

WILLIAM  GOWLAND,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 


From  Messrs.  George  Bell  aud  Sons  The  Itinerary  in  Wales  of  .John  Leland 
1536-39.  Edited  by  Lacy  Toulmin  South.  8vo.  London,  1906. 

From  the  Author: — Medal-speaking  at  Winchester  College,  1761-1815.  By 
Herbert  Chitty,  M.A.  8vo.  Winchester,  1905. 

From  the  Author  On  the  origin  of  Eoliths.  By  S.  Hazzledine  Warren  F  G  S 
8to.  London,  1906.  j  •  •  j 

From  William  Whitaker,  Esq.,  F.R.S. : 

1.  Rhodesia  Museum,  Bulawayo.  Special  Report  on  the  Zimbabwe  ruins. 

By  F.  P.  Mennell,  F.G.S.  8vo.  Bulawayo,  1903. 

2.  Report  from  The  Bulawayo  Chronicle  on  ■'Ruins  in  Rhodesia,”  a  lecture  bv 

Randall  Maciver.  1905. 

From  Emanuel  Green,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Proceedings  of  the  Bath  Natural  History 
and  Antiquarian  Field  Club,  vol.  ix.  No.  4  and  vol.  x.  Nos.  1,  2.  and  3 
8vo.  Bath,  1901-1904. 

Special  votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  the  editors  of 
The  Athenaeum,  The  Builder,  and  Notes  and  Queries,  for  the 
gift  of  their  publications  during  the  past  year. 

The  following  were  admitted  Fellows : 

Joseph  Cox  Bridge,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Mus.Doc. 

Isaac  Saunders  Leadam,  Esq.,  M.A. 

This  being  an  evening  appointed  for  the  election  of 
Fellows,  no  papers  were  read. 

The  Ballot  opened  at  8.45  p.m.,  and  closed  at  9.30  p.m., 
when  the  following  gentlemen  were  declared  duly  elected 
Fellows  of  the  Society  : 

Rev.  Robert  Henry  Lathbury,  M.A. 

Rev.  the  Hon.  Kenneth  Francis  Gibbs,  M.A. 

Horace  William  Sandars,  Esq. 

Michael  Forbes  Tweedie,  Esq. 

James  MacLehose,  Esq.,  M.A. 

George  Marshall,  Esq. 
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Thiirsda}",  IStli  January.  1906. 

Lord  AVEBURY,  P.C.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  followincf  aift  was  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donor  : 

From  the  Author ; — Les  peintures  ^Mixtoco-Zapoteques  et  quelques  documents 

apparentes.  Par  !M.  le  Dr.  W.  Lehmann.  Svo.  Macon,  1905. 

Horace  William  Sandars,  Esq.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

N.  Gordon  Munro,  Esq.,  M.B.,  C.M.,  communicated  a  paper 
on  the  Ceramic  Art  in  ancient  Japan. 

The  pottery  described  was  chiefly  that  of  the  Stone  Age  in 
Japan,  which  is  found  in  shell  mounds  associated  with  axes, 
arrow-heads,  and  implements  of  stone.  Some  special  forms 
of  the  pottery  of  the  dolmen  period  were  also  dealt  with. 
The  former  is  ornamented  with  designs  both  in  relief  and 
intaglio,  and  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  its  material,  differs 
entirely  from  the  latter.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  that  part  of 
the  main  island  which  lies  to  the  east  of  Hakone,  and  in  Yezo. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  the  Ainu  aborigines  who 
in  early  times  occupied  the  country  as  far  as  the  extreme  west, 
whence  they  were  gradually  driven  eastwards  by  the  Japanese. 
The  Ainu  appear  to  have  made  a  stand  in  the  country  round 
Yedo,  and  to  have  occupied  that  district  for  a  considerable 
time,  as  shell  mounds  containing  this  pottery  are  very 
numerous  there.  The  pottery  is  never  found  in  dolmens  or 
associated  with  the  pottery  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
dolmen  period.  Some  curious  small  nude  images  of  terra¬ 
cotta,  representing  in  conventional  and  grotesque  forms  both 
men  and  women,  were  also  described.  Their  date  is  uncertain, 
but  may  be  placed  between  five  hundred  and  one  thousand 
years  ago.  The  designs  on  the  garments  resemble  those  of 
the  shell  heap  pottery,  and  they  were  doubtless  made  by  the 
same  people. 

In  illustration  of  the  paper  a  collection  of  vessels,  fragments 
of  pottery,  and  photographs  was  exhibited. 

Sir  Henry  Howorth  remarked  that  kitchen-middens, 
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which  belong  to  a  definite  horizon  in  Europe,  were  evidently 
much  later  in  Japan,  as  is  shown  most  clearly  by  the  type  of 
pottery.  There  was  no  clue  to  the  races  by  whom  the  pottery 


SILVEE-GILT  ENGLISH  CHALICE,  CIECA  1470-80.  (f  linear.) 

exhibited  was  produced,  and  it  was  necessary  first  to  settle 
the  origin  of  the  Japanese  race.  That  there  was  in  the  remote 
past  connexion  with  the  mainland  is  proved  by  the  discovery 
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of  Pleistocene  animals  in  the  islands.  In  the  north  were 
traces  of  the  Ainu,  and  there  were  other  broken  tribes  that 
may  have  had  a  hand  in  the  manufacture  of  one  or  another 
kind  of  pottery. 

The  Rev.  E.  H.  Willson  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  his 


SILVER-GILT  ENGLISH  PATEN,  CIRCA  1.3.>0.  (f  LINEAR.) 

brother,  Dom  Hilary  Willson,  of  Ampleforth  Abbey,  a  silver- 
gilt  English  chalice  and  paten. 

The  chalice  is  6^  inches  high,  and  lias  a  hemispherical 
bowl  inches  in  diameter  and  inches  deep.  The  stem 
is  hexagonal,  with  a  knot  of  cast  work  with  four-leaved 
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roses  on  the  points,  and  spandrels  alternately  plain  and 
pierced.  The  foot  is  of  the  “  mullet  ”  form,  with  plain  mould¬ 
ings  round  the  edge,  and  has  never  had  any  knops  on  the 
points.  On  the  front  panel  is  engraved  the  usual  crucifix, 
with  leafwork  on  either  side. 

There  are  no  hall  or  other  marks,  but  the  date  of  the 
chalice  is  probably  circa  1470-80.  It  belongs  to  Type  Fa  of 
Messrs.  Hope  and  Fallow.* 

The  gilding  is  apparently  recent,  as  there  are  signs  round 
the  lip  of  the  bowl  of  an  earlier  band  of  gold,  which  suggests 
that  the  chalice  was  originally  parcel-gilt. 

The  paten  is  5^  inches  in  diameter  and  has  two  depres¬ 
sions,  the  first  circular,  the  second  sexfoil  with  plain  spandrels. 
In  the  middle  is  engraved  the  Manus  Dei  on  a  cruciform 
nimbus  within  a  circle  of  short  rays  on  a  hatched  ground. 
This  central  device  is  ly\  inch  in  diameter. 

There  are  no  marks  on  the  paten,  which  is  of  a  date  circa 
1350.  It  belongs  to  Type  C  of  Messrs.  Hope  and  Fallow.f 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  history  of  these  vessels  beyond 
what  is  inscribed  on  a  modern  plate  fixed  under  the  foot  of 
the  chalice : 

Calicem  hunc  cum  patena  A  circa  1480  conflatum  qui 
nuper  fuit  Reverendissimun  R.  G.  Willson  Episcopi 
Tasmanise  primi  T.  J.  &  W.  E.  Willson  ejusdem 
nepotes  Domino  Hilario  Willson  neosacerdoti  monacho 
professo  Abbatise  Amplefordiae  Anno  1884  d.d. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  this  communica¬ 
tion  and  exhibition. 


*  See  Arcli(Bolog\cal  Journal,  xliii.  147. 
f  Ibid.  155. 
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Thursday,  25th  January,  1906. 

Lord  AVEBURY,  P.C.,  F.R.S.,.  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 


From  the  Author  : — Artists  and  Engravers  of  British  and  American  Book-plates. 
By  Henry  W.  Fincham.  Ito.  London,  1897. 

From  E.  Towry  Whyte,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — Photographs  of  exterior  and  interior 
of  old  bam  at  Place  Farm,  Tisbury,  Wiltshire. 


W.  R.  Lethaby,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  read  a  paper  on  the  Palace  of 
Westminster  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries. 

After  referring  to  the  few  indications  as  to  the  time  when 
the  English  kings  took  up  their  residence  at  Westminster, 
which  seem  to  point  to  Cnut  as  the  founder  of  the  palace, 
Mr.  Lethaby  suggested  that  the  well-known  story  reported 
by  Matthew  Paris,  in  reference  to  the  intention  of  King 
William  Rufus  to  build  a  hall  much  larger  than  the  great 
hall,  and  extending  from  the  river  to  the  road,  was  to  be 
explained  as  a  myth  of  extravagance.  He  then  reconstructed 
the  hall  of  William  Rufus  from  the  drawings  made  by  Smirke 
of  the  remains  of  the  Norman  work  found  during  the  altera¬ 
tions  of  1834,  and  showed  that  the  side  walls  had  a  series  of 
large  windows  associated  with  a  wall  arcade  like  that  in 
the  clerestory  of  the  transepts  at  Winchester.  The  interior 
supports  of  the  roof  were  probably  of  wood,  after  the  manner 
of  one  of  the  great  tithe  barns.  A  conjectural  restoration  of 
the  exterior  was  offered,  and  the  paper  concluded  with  a 
description  of  the  lesser  hall,  the  king’s  chamber,  and  other 
parts  of  the  palace  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  II. 

Mr.  Micklethwaite  had  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  in 
1883,*  and  remarked  that  the  capitals  referred  to  as  now 
being  in  the  abbey  had  not  all  come  from  the  palace.  Some 
were  dug  up  in  the  cloister -green ;  and  others  from  the 
palace  belonged  to  the  cloister  of  Rufus,  as  did  one  with  an 
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inscription,*  found  in  pulling  down  the  Gate  House ;  Gilbert 
mentions  structural  operations  both  in  the  hall  and  abbey 
during  the  fourteenth  century.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the 
doorway  in  Guy  Fawkes’  cellar  was  of  Saxon  date,  temj). 
Edward  the  Confessor,  whose  hall  was  constructed  of  timber. 
There  was  no  trace  of  artillery,  to  account  for  ingeniator, 
before  the  time  of  Richard  I. 

Sir  Henry  Howorth  mentioned  that  the  head  of  a  king, 
perhaps  Rufus,  is  said  to  have  been  found  when  Sir  Robert 
Smirke  altered  the  hall  in  1836-7.  He  had  visited  the 
Kaiserhaus  at  Goslar  in  the  Hartz  Mountains,  built  under 
Henry  III.  (1039-1056),  and  in  many  respects  similar  to  the 
palace  of  Rufus  at  Westminster. 

Mr.  Hope  remarked  that  Westminster  Hall  was  the  first 
great  hall  to  be  constructed  of  masonry  while  perpetuating  the 
tradition  of  the  timber  halls  of  the  Saxon  period,  and  was 
earlier  than  any  of  the  monastic  infirmary  halls  that  carried  on 
the  same  tradition.  The  pillars  of  the  roof  at  Westminster  were 
however  of  wood,  while  those  of  the  infirmaries  were  usually 
of  stone.  A  close  parallel  was  to  be  found  in  the  Sessions 
Hall  at  Leicester,  built  early  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  sub¬ 
divided  into  nave  and  aisles  by  wooden  posts  to  carry  the 
roof.  He  agreed  that  the  small  arches  formed  a  continuous 
arcade,  but  there  was  a  little  difficulty  in  accounting  for 
these  being  of  three  sizes.  It  was  also  difficult  to  see  how 
the  buttresses  could  have  been  carried  up  as  suggested  by 
Mr.  Lethaby,  since,  according  to  the  spacing  of  those  on  the 
west  side,  they  would  come  where  the  windows  were ;  but  it 
was  possible  that  they  stopped  at  the  first  string-course. 
There  was  a  greater  and  a  lesser  hall  at  Windsor,  the  latter 
being  the  king’s,  the  other  for  the  garrison.  The  great 
hall  of  Chepstow  (before  1072)  like  the  lesser  hall  at  West¬ 
minster  was  also  over  a  cellar ;  and  another  example,  not  much 
later  in  date,  was  Scollond’s  Hall  in  the  bailey  at  Richmond, 
Yorks.  Ailnoth  the  ingeniator,  who  was  either  English  or 
Norman,  was  famous  temp.  Henry  II.,  and  ingeniator  probably 
meant  “  designer.”  He  suggested  that  the  great  gable  of 
Westminster  Hall  contained  a  large  wheel- window,  such  as 
once  existed  in  the  east  front  at  Kirkstall. 

Mr.  C.  Trice  Martin  held  that  ingeniator  meant  a  planner, 
rather  than  an  engineer  in  any  sense. 

*  Figured  in  Brayley  and  Britton’s  lUtttovy  of  the  Ancient  Palace  and  late 
Hou.'ics  of  Parliament  at  Wesindnster,  446. 
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Mr.  Lethaby,  in  reply,  said  the  carving  of  William  II.  was 
the  same  as  the  capital  mentioned  by  Mr.  Micklethwaite. 
The  buttresses  rose  much  higher  than  the  first  string-course, 
and  Capon’s  plan  showed  on  the  east  side  one  almost  central 
between  the  windows,  which  seem  to  have  been  pushed  aside  in 
each  bay  of  20  feet  for  the  purpose.  Odo  was  spoken  of  as 
keeper  of  the  war-engines,  and  a  later  ingeniator  was  Elias, 
who  had  been  confused  with  Elias  of  Dereham.  The  latter 
was  canon  of  Salisbuiy,  but  not  an  architect. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  to  Mr.  Lethaby  for  his 
communication,  which  will  be  printed  in  Archaeologia. 


Thursday,  1st  February,  1906. 

Sir  HENRY  HOYLE  HOWORTH,  K.C.I.E.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S., 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  : 


From  Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  : 

1.  Catalogue  des  objets  d’art  et  de  haute  curiosite  formant  la  collection  de 

M.  Julius  I.  Boas  Berg,  d’  Amsterdam  (21-24  Nov''“,  1905). 

2.  Collections  de  feu  M.  le  Baron  Jerome  Pichon.  Objets  antiques,  du 

moyen  age,  de  la  renaissance,  etc.  (24  Avril  and  1“'  Mai,  1897). 

From  E.  Towry  Whyte,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : 

1.  Measured  drawing  and  details  of  one  of  the  stalls  in  Carlisle  cathedral 

church. 

2.  Measured  drawings  of  five  misericords  in  Carlisle  cathedral  church. 

From  W.  Bruce  Bannerman,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — Lithographic  reproductions  of  two 
old  views  of  the  church  of  St.  Martin  Outwich,  London. 


The  Rev.  the  Hon.  Kenneth  Francis  Gibbs,  M.A.,  was 
admitted  Fellow. 

On  the  nomination  of  the  President,  the  following  gentle- 
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men  were  appointed  auditors  of  the  Society?  s  accounts  for 
the  past  year : 

Richard  Phene  Spiers,  Esq. 

Freeman  Marius  O’Donoghue,  Esq, 

David  Lindsay,  Lord  Balcarres,  M.P. 

Everard  Green,  Esq.,  Rouge  Dragon. 

C.  R.  Peers,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  read  the  following  notes  on 
a  bronze  casting,  probably  part  of  the  cover  of  a  censer,  found 
at  Pershore  in  the  eighteenth  century : 

“  The  small  bronze  object  which  I  exhibit  this  evening  has 
had,  after  a  long  period  of  seclusion,  rather  a  run  of  publicity, 
having  been  at  the  St.  Albans  exhibition  last  year,  and  having 
also  been  published  with  full  illustrations  by  Mr.  Romilly 
Allen  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Reliquary.  So  that,  if  it 
were  not  for  its  exceptional  interest,  I  should  have  hesitated 
to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the  Society.  Its  later  history  may 
be  told  briefly. 

It  was  found  in  a  mass  of  gravel  in  digging  a  cellar  near 
the  middle  of  the  town  of  Pershore  in  Worcestershire  some¬ 
where  about  the  year  1770,  and  coming  into  the  possession  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Beale,  curate  of  Pershore,  was  taken  by  him 
to  the  Mansion  House,  Benge  worth,  near  Evesham  in  1771, 
on  his  appointment  to  the  vicarage  of  Bengeworth  in  that 
year.  And  there  it  has  remained  ever  since.  In  1779  a 
drawing  and  description  of  it  were  published  in  the  Gentle¬ 
man’s  Magazine,  which  produced  some  desultory  correspon¬ 
dence  in  the  next  year,  but  from  that  time  it  disappeared 
from  public  view,  and  was  only  known  to  antiquaries  in 
general  by  the  drawing  of  1779,  since  reproduced  in  Salt 
Brassington’s  Worcestershire.  I  was  therefore  delighted  to 
come  upon  it  unexpectedly  at  the  Mansion  House  at  Benge¬ 
worth  in  the  autumn  of  1904,  in  the  possession  of  Mr,  Oswald 
Knapp,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  sister  of  its  first  owner ;  and 
it  is  through  his  kindness  that  I  am  able  to  bring  it  before 
you  this  evening. 

It  is  square  on  plan,  having  on  each  face  an  open  arcade  of 
three  round  arches  surmounted  by  a  gable  filled  with  a  scale 
pattern  representing  shingles  or  tiles.  From  between  the 
gables  rises  a  short  quadrangular  spire,  its  angle  set  alter¬ 
nately  to  the  square  of  the  base,  and  stopping  on  the  top  of 
the  gables.  The  outline  of  the  spire  is  slightly  convex,  and 
the  four  lozenge-shaped  panels  into  which  it  is  divided  are 
decorated  with  a  pierced  design  of  zoomorphic  character, 
interpreted  by  Mr.  Allen  as  a  pair  of  birds ;  the  birds  are  set 
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back  to  back,  so  that  the  upper  bird  is  upside  down,  and  each 
holds  in  its  beak  a  curling  spray  or  branch.  At  the  top  of 
the  spire  and  gables,  and  at  the  upper  angles  of  the  square 
base,  are  roughly  modelled  heads  of  beasts  with  open  mouths 
showing  the  tongue,  while  at  the  lower  angles  of  the  base  are 
four  rounded  projections,  each  pierced  with  a  circular  hole 
Jg  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  All  surfaces  not  taken  up  by  orna- 


SAXON  BRONZE  CASTING  FOUND  AT  PERSHORE.  (i.) 

ment  in  relief  are  covered  with  punch  marks  of  several  kinds, 
dots,  circles,  and  crescents,  and  beneath  one  of  the  gables  is 
the  inscription  GODRic  me  worht,  the  final  T  being  cut  on  one 
of  the  beasts’  heads  before  described.  It  is  exactly  2  inches 
square  at  the  base,  and  3f  inches  high,  the  gables  and  spire 
taking  up  2|  inches  of  this  dimension. 
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The  design,  as  will  be  seen^  is  an  architectural  one,  and 
represents  the  top  storey  and  roof  of  a  square  tower  belonging 
to  a  type  of  which  many  examples  remain  in  Germany,  but 
of  which  we  in  England  now  possess  only  one,  the  well-known 
tower  of  Sompting  church  in  Sussex.  Till  1856  another 
four-gabled  tower,  which  seems  to  have  been  of  Saxon  date, 
existed  at  Flixton  in  SutFolk. 

If  there  had  been  no  Norman  Conquest  we  should  probably 
have  developed  the  type  as  it  was  developed  by  our  Teutonic 
relations  in  Germany  through  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  applying  it  to  octagons  as  well  as  to  squares.  The 
date  of  its  first  appearance  in  England  can  hardly  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  any  evidence  we  have  at  present,  but  it  is  probable 
that  towers  in  the  modern  sense  came  into  fashion  with  us  in 
the  ninth  century,  and  from  the  middle  of  the  tenth  became 
fairly  common.  Sompting  tower  probably  belongs  to  the  first 
half  of  the  eleventh  century,  but  whether  it  is  an  early  or 
late  example  of  its  class  is  a  question  which  we  have  no 
means  of  deciding. 

On  architectural  grounds,  therefore,  the  date  of  this 
bronze  object  can  not  be  brought  within  nearer  limits  than 
900-1050. 

On  the  evidence  of  date  which  may  be  derived  from  its 
ornamentation  and  inscription  I  do  not  propose  to  speak  in 
the  presence  of  other  Fellows  of  the  Society  who  are  far  better 
qualified  to  do  so,  but  I  think  that  in  these  respects  there  is 
nothing  which  could  not  equally  fall  within  the  limits  I  have 
given. 

Passing  therefore  to  the  question  of  its  use,  there  seem  to 
be  two  theories,  (1)  that  it  is  part  of  a  censer,  (2)  that  it  is 
part  of  something  else.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  only 
unanimous  opinion  is  that  the  object  is  incomplete.  Taking 
the  second  theory  first,  it  seems  to  fall  into  the  category  of 
the  argument  on  the  personality  of  the  man  who  wrote  the 
poems  of  Homer,  and  it  might  lead  us  farther  afield  than  the 
time  at  our  disposal  warrants,  and  in  any  case  I  believe  that 
the  balance  of  evidence  is  on  the  side  of  the  first  theory. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  contemporary  evidence  as  to  the 
form  of  a  censer  of  the  date  proposed  for  the  present  example, 
and  I  show  two  illustrations  of  this,  one  from  the  missal  of 
Robert  of  Jumieges,  which  in  its  designs  closely  follows  the 
tenth-century  Benedictional  of  St.  Athelwold,  and  the  second 
from  a  tenth-century  MS.  of  Caedmon’s  Metrical  Paraphrase 
of  Scripture  History.  In  both  cases  it  is  clear  that  the  censer 
consists  of  a  spherical  bowl  standing  on  three  feet,  with  a  low 
cover  which  may  be  either  triangular  or  four-sided,  to  which 
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are  attached  three  chains,  one  to  the  highest  point  of  the 
cover  and  two  to  its  lower  edge.  The  chains  are  fastened 
above  to  a  ring,  through  which  passes  the  finger  of  the  person 
holding  the  censer.  The  number  of  chains  is  probably  con¬ 
ventional  ;  it  is  not  likely  that  there  were  less  than  four, 
and  the  method  of  attachment  of  the  top  to  the  bowl  of  the 
censer  is  not  shown. 

There  is  an  elaborate  description  of  the  method  of  making 
censers,  both  cast  and  beaten  from  metal  plates,  in  the 
Schedula  Diversarum  Artium  of  Theophilus,  which,  according 
to  the  generally  accepted  opinion,  was  written  in  North 
Germany  at  some  time  in  the  eleventh  century.  In  any 
case,  this  date,  as  IMr.  Micklethwaite  has  pointed  out  to  me,  is 
not  likely  to  err  on  the  side  of  earliness,  as  handles  for 
chalices  were  still  in  vogue  at  the  time  the  Schedula  was 
written,  and  bells  had  triangular  holes  cut  out  below  the 
shoulder  to  improve  their  sound. 

Theophilus  directs  that  censers  should  have  on  their  covers 
several  tiers  of  turrets,  that  at  the  top  to  be  octagonal,  and  to 
have  a  ring  on  it  for  the  attachment  of  a  central  chain.  The 
lower  turrets  at  any  rate  had  gabled  tops,  in  which  were  to 
be  set  the  likeness  of  twelve  stars  for  the  twelve  apostles,  and 
alternating  with  these  twelve  windows,  three  on  each  face. 
The  base  of  the  cover  was  therefore  four-sided,  and  in  the 
four  angles  were  to  be  single  round  turrets,  through  which 
the  chains  were  to  pass.  The  chains  were  five  in  number, 
made  of  strands  of  wire  twisted  together  to  form  a  rope,  the 
number  of  strands  varying  with  the  weight  of  the  censer,  and 
great  care  was  to  be  taken  to  get  them  regular  and  of  a 
uniform  thickness,  that  they  might  run  easily.  They  were 
attached  to  projecting  lions’  heads  on  the  bowl  of  the  censer, 
and  at  their  upper  ends  had  rings  by  which  they  were 
fastened  to  a  lily.  On  the  top  of  the  lily  was  a  larger  ring, 
to  be  held  by  the  thurifer. 

From  this  description  it  will  be  seen  that  a  censer  thus 
arranged  differs  only  from  the  fully  developed  medieval  type 
by  the  absence  of  an  intermediate  ring  for  keeping  the  chains 
together,  and  of  any  arrangement  for  raising  the  cover  by 
means  of  a  chain  attached  to  its  apex  and  passing  through 
the  lily. 

The  Pershore  example  has  piercings  for  the  escape  of  the 
smoke  of  incense,  and  a  groove  below  the  head  on  the  top 
of  its  spire  which  might  well  serve  for  the  attachment  of  a 
central  chain.  It  also  has  four  holes  at  its  lower  angles 
through  which  four  other  chains  might  pass.  But  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  these  holes,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  show  no  trace  of 
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the  wearing  which  the  friction  of  a  chain  or  wire  rope  would 
produce.  Nor  are  they  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  the 
passing  of  anything  but  a  very  slender  chain,  so  slender 
indeed  that  it  would  hardly  be  strong  enough  to  carry  the 
weight  of  the  censer. 

Two  solutions  therefore  seem  possible.  One,  that  this  is 
the  cover  of  a  censer  designed  to  be  attached  to  the  bowl  by 
small  bolts  or  pins,  the  four  outer  chains  being  secured  to 
the  bowl  and  only  the  central  chain  to  the  cover ;  the  idea  of 
a  single  chain  is  I  think  inadmissible.  Or  secondly,  and  this 
is  Mr.  Hope’s  suggestion,  that  it  is  only  the  pinnacle  from  the 
top  of  a  cover,  and  that  the  holes  at  its  angles  are  merely  for 
fastening  it  to  the  lower  part  of  the  cover. 

If  the  latter  suggestion  is  correct,  it  points  to  the  existence 
of  a  type  of  censer  of  which  the  cover  was  made  in  two 
pieces,  and  which  must  have  been  of  much  more  elaborate 
workmanship  than  any  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  century 
examples  which  have  come  down  to  us. 

With  regard  to  the  beasts’  heads,  it  may  be  noted  that  in  a 
set  of  hexameters  of  unknown  authorship,  printed  in  Alcuin’s 
works  and  quoted  by  Rock  in  his  Hierurgia,  is  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  censer  capitellis  undique  cinctum.  If  it  is  allow¬ 
able  to  translate  this  ‘  with  little  heads  all  round,’  it  forms 
somewhat  of  an  analogy  to  the  present  example. 

In  the  British  Museum  is  a  bronze  object  of  this  kind, 
found  in  the  Thames  near  London  Bridge,  which  though 
probably  of  later  date,  affords  an  interesting  comparison  with 
the  Pershore  example.  It  is  much  damaged  and  crushed,  and 
the  spire  is  broken  off,  as  well  as  a  great  part  of  two  of  the 
four  gables,  but  its  general  measurements  are  not  much 
different  from  those  of  our  specimen.  The  lower  part  is  a 
cube,  2  inches  every  way,  and  the  height  to  the  top  of  the 
gables  is  8  inches.  Each  side  of  the  lower  part  has  a  pierced 
design  in  place  of  the  open  arcade ;  on  three  sides  are  pairs 
of  birds  back  to  back,  set  in  foliage  which  radiates  from  an 
animal’s  head  at  the  top  of  the  panel,  and  on  the  fourth  side 
animals  take  the  place  of  the  birds.  In  the  gables  are  crouch¬ 
ing  figures  of  birds  adapted  to  the  triangular  spaces.  The 
projecting  beasts’  heads  at  the  angles  are  of  a  type  different 
from  those  on  the  Pershore  specimen,  and  have  their  mouths 
closed,  while  the  two  heads  which  remain  on  the  top  of  the 
gables  seem  to  be  those  of  birds.  The  holes  at  the  corners  of 
the  base  show  no  traces  of  friction,  and  are  of  irregular  shape, 
and  have  a  distinct  slant  inward.  The  modelling  and  drawing 
of  the  ornaments  is  far  better  than  on  the  Pershore  specimen, 
and  the  foliage  is  clearly  of  late  Romanesque  character,  and 
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it  is  likely  that  this  example  is  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century. 
The  change  of  treatment  from  architectural  to  decorative,  and 


SUGGESTED  RESTOEATION  OP  THE  PERSHORE  CENSER,  (i  linear.) 

the  entire  absence  of  surface  decoration  by  punchmarks^  are 
significant  features. 
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Mr.  Paley  Baildon  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  reading 
given  of  the  legend  engraved  on  the  bronze. 

Mr.  Reginald  Smith  referred  to  an  account  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Victoria  History  of  Worcestershire,  where  the 
censer-top  had  been  described  from  the  unsatisfactory  illus¬ 
tration  in  the  Gentlemans  Magazine,  before  the  re-discovery 
of  the  bronze;  in  the  second  volume  a  photograph _ from  the 
original  is  given  with  a  description.  The  object  might  have 
bemi  lost  when  Pershore  abbey  was  destroyed  by  Aelfhere 
about  976. 

Mr.  Read  was  inclined  to  think  the  date  about  lOoO. 

Mr.  Hope  had  prepared  a  di’awing  to  show  the  probable 
form  of  the  censer,  of  which  the  object  shown  might  well 
have  formed  the  pinnacle  of  the  cover. 

C.  H.  Read,  Esq.,  Secretary,  exhibited  a  number  of  Saxon 
remains  from  graves  at  Leagrave,  Beds,  on  the  property^  of 
Messrs.  Jull  Brothers,  who  have  announced  their  intention 
of  presenting  the  relics  to  the  British  Museum.  The  pre¬ 
servation  of  these  is  due  to  the  Local  Secretary  of  the  Society, 
Mr.  Worthington  G.  Smith,  F.G.S.,  who  has  furnished  the 
following  note  of  the  discovery  ; 

“  On  July  8th,  1905,  v^hilst  a  trench  was  being  dug  from 
the  road  to  some  vine-houses  for  the  laying  on  of  water  at 
the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Jull  Brothers  of  Leagrave,  two  con¬ 
tracted  skeletons  with  bronze  ornaments  were^  found.  The 
nursery  is  close  to  and  west  of  the  Midland  Railway  at  Lea¬ 
grave  Common,  and  a  few  yards  north  of  the  Icknield  Way. 
The  British  camp  named  Waulud’s  Bank  on  the  Ordnance 
map  closely  adjoins  on  the  east.  Many  British,  Roman,  and 
Saxon  antiquities,  as  well  as  human  skeletons,  have  been  found 
in  the  neighbourhood.  A  long  hedge  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
the  south-east  bears  the  suggestive  name  of  ‘  Dead  Man  s 
Hedge.’  At  less  than  two  miles  to  the  north-west,  at 
Chalton,  is  a  Saxon  cemetery,  where  a  large  number  of 
skeletons  have  been  found,  with  iron  knives  at  the  hips.  Jlie 
position  is  also  close  to  the  locality  where  numerous  ancient 
British  coins  have  been  found ;  the  locality  is  famous  for 
them. 

1.  One  skeleton  was  found  with  the  head  to  the  west  and 
facing  south ;  the  knees  were  drawn  towards  the  chin,  and 
both  arms  were  straight  down  on  either  side  of  the  femora. 
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On  this  skeleton  were  found  the  pin,  the  disc  with  the  heart 
pattern,  and  the  two  discs  with  the  central  perforation.  The 
left  clavicle  of  this  skeleton  was  partly  stained  with  verdigris 
from  contact  with  the  upper  part  of  the  bronze  pin. 

2.  The  second  skeleton,  the  one  nearest  the  public  road,  lay 
on  its  left  side,  with  the  head  north  by  west,  facing  the  north¬ 
east,  with  the  right  arm  straight  down  over  the  femur  towards 
the  heels  and  the  left  hand  under  the  face.  The  two  other 
discs  were  on  the  breast  of  this  skeleton. 

The  bones  were  not  more  than  18  inches  from  tl  )  surface, 
buff  brownish  in  colour,  and  with  the  surface  considerably 
eaten  away  by  grass  roots.  The  soil  is  stony,  brownish  boulder 
clay,  not  in  its  original  position,  but  moved  by  water  from 
some  other  place  towards  the  north,  Leagrave  Common  being 
the  lowest  position  in  the  valley.  The  interments  were  in  the 
naked  soil,  but  both  bodies  were  entirely  covered  over  with 
small  branches  of  trees,  friable  when  exposed  to  the  air,  but 
perfectly  clear  as  an  entire  covering  for  the  bodies  before  the 
soil  at  the  original  burial  was  replaced.  The  teeth  were  in 
splendid  condition  and  in  one  case  perfect,  and  the  bones  of 
the  arms,  though  broken,  were  in  good  condition. 

The  Luton  authority  seized  the  bones  under  protest,  and 
deliberately  prevented  any  examination  of  them.  Urgent 
appeals  to  the  coroner  and  relieving  officer  were  in  vain ; 
instead  of  an  examination  a  funeral  was  decided  upon  and 
hurried  forward,  and  the  bones  were  buried  in  an  unconsecrated 
grave  in  two  polished  oak  coffins,  with  burnished  brass  breast¬ 
plates,  engraved,  ‘  Bones  found  at  Leagrave,  July,  1905,’  in 
Biscot  churchyard,  the  vicar  officiating.  The  Luton  authority 
demanded  the  bronzes  as  well  as  the  bones,  but,  acting  under 
advice,  Messrs,  dull  Brothers  refused  to  deliver  these  up. 
Several  bones  of  what  some  people  call  inferior  animals  were 
rushed  into  the  polished  oak  coffins  with  the  Anglo-Saxon 
women. 

On  visiting  the  graves  a  few  days  after  the  exhumation  I 
drew  part  of  a  leg  bone  out  of  the  soil,  and  also  found  part 
of  one  of  the  skulls.  I  had  previously  secured  the  bronze- 
stained  clavicle.  With  Messrs.  Jull’s  permission  I  employed 
a  skilled  workman  to  enlarge  both  graves  in  search  for  any 
pottery,  bronze  ornaments,  worked  flints,  or  bones,  but  after 
a  most  careful  search,  including  a  search  through  all  the 
excavated  material,  only  a  part  of  one  of  the  skulls  and  a 
bronze  spangle  were  found.” 

Mr.  Read  gave  the  following  detailed  description  of  the 
finds : 

“  Grave  I.  Bronze  pin  (a),  6f  inches  in  length.  The  head  is 
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furnished  with  two  knops,  between  and  below  which  are  trans¬ 
verse  ridges.  A.t  the  end  is  a  flat  loop  to  which  are  attached 
by  a  ring  two  triangular  plates  of  metal :  when  found  there 

were  three.^  , 

The  reference  given  in  the  first  named  work  to  Worsaaes 
Afhildninger,  fig.  182,  is  rather  remote,  as  the  pin  theie 
figured  belongs  to  the  Danish  Bronze  Age,  and  must  be  at 
least  some  five  centuries  older.  The  Canterbury  example  was 
found  isolated  in  that  city,  and  thus  serves  no  comparative 
purpose.  It  is  described  as  Homan  by  Mr.  Goldney,^  who 
showed  it.  The  specimen  from  Brightnampton  is  more  inter- 
estin  '.f  It  is  practically  the  same  as  the  one  now  before  us, 
and  comes  from  the  grave  of  a  girl,  which  contained  beads 
and  coins  of  Constantine  the  Great,  pierced  for  suspension  as 
ornaments,  and  so  much  worn  as  to  be  almost  indistinguish¬ 
able.  In  this  case  the  pin  was  found  on  the  breast  of  the 
skeleton,  and  although  Mr.  Akerman,  who  writes  the  account, 
describes  it  as  a  hair-pin,  it  seems  more  probable  from  its 
position  that  it  had  been  used  for  fastening  a  garment.  _  In 
the  grave  now  in  question  also  the  head  of  the  pin  was  lying 
upon  the  left  clavicle  of  the  skeleton.  The  period  of  the 
Brighthampton  interments  would  seem  to  extend  from  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  to  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  to 
judge  from  the  type  of  the  swords,  which  are  early,  and  of 
the  brooches,  which  are  later.  In  one  case  the  sixth-century 
type  of  saucer-brooch  with  applied  front  occurs,  with  coins 
from  Caracalla  to  Hostilianus  (roughly  a.d.  200-250),  showing 
that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  use  the  coins  alone  as  a  basis  of 
date  for  the  interment.+ 

In  the  same  grave  as  the  pin  were  found  a  pair  of  brooches 
(c,  d)  each  formed  of  a  flat  bronze  disc  with  a  central  hole  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  circle,  the  outer  edge  serrated.  The  pins  were 
of  iron,  and  have  nearly  disappeared. 

The  only  other  relic  was  a  bronze  disc  (b),  somewhat  convex, 
of  the  same  size  as  the  brooches,  which  has  evidently  served 
as  a  pendent  ornament.  The  face  is  thickly  gilt  and  is  slightly 
ornamented  with  punched  circles ;  a  heart-shaped  opening  on 
one  side  no  doubt  served  for  its  attachment  to  a  strap  or  cord  ; 
in  the  centre  is  a  hole  as  in  the  brooches. 

*Similar  pins  are  tigured  in  Journal  of  the  British  Archceolocfical  Association, 
xvi.  (I860),  pi.  23,  fig.  5,  from  Searby,  near  Caistor,  Lincolnshire  ;  this  is 
repeated  in  Collectanea  Antiqua,  v.  pi.  xiii.  4 ;  in  Proceedings,  2nd  S.  xviii. 
229,  from  Canterbury,  where  the  hanging  plates  are  of  a  different  shape ;  in 
Archaeologia,  xxxviii.  pi.  3,  fig.  1,  from  a  Saxon  cemetery  at  Brighthampton, 
Oxon. 

t  Now  in  Ashmolean  Museum  ;  see  Archaeologia,  xxxvii.  393. 

j  Archaeologia,  xxxviii.  86. 
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Grave  II.  The  second  skeleton  had  two  similar  brooches 
(e,  f)  of  somewhat  more  robust  make,  with  punched  border  of 
pairs  of  triangles.  In  these  also  the  pins  were  of  iron  and 
one  still  remains. 

There  remain  two  objects  from  the  interments  but  no 
particulars  are  furnished  as  to  their  finding.  One  is  a  bronze 
implement  (h),  2f  inches  long,  pointed  at  one  end  and  beaten 
out  into  a  chisel  end  at  the  other ;  simple  though  the  form 
is,  there  seems  great  probability  that  the  object  is  a  stylus.  It 
is  true  we  have  no  proof  of  the  use  of  wax  tablets  in  Britain 
a  century  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  but  on  the  other 
hand  there  is  nothing  fantastic  in  imagining  the  existence  of  a 
more  or  less  lettered  class  in  the  community;  and  if  that  were 
so,  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  the  Roman  methods  of 
writing  were  still  retained.  Communication  with  the  Con¬ 
tinent  and  even  with  the  cultured  East  was  intimate  and 
constant,  and  that  being  so,  it  is  impossible  to  think  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  southern  half  of  Britain  were  entirely 
unlettered. 

The  only  other  object  found  is  a  fragment  of  ivory  (g)  from 
what  may  have  been  an  armlet.  The  completed  circle  would 
measure  4|-  inches  in  external  diameter,  3|  inches  inside.* * * § 

A  confirmation  of  the  suggested  date  of  the  burial  is 
furnished  by  a  brooch  found  in  the  same  cemetery  as  the 
pin  before  mentioned  at  Searby,  Lincolnshire.  This  is  a 
Central  European  type,  which  may  be  safely  assigned  to  the 
second  half  of  the  fifth  century.” 

Mr.  Reginald  Smith  drew  particular  attention  to  the 
contracted  position  of  the  two  skeletons.  Extended  burials 
were  the  rule  in  pagan  Anglo-Saxon  times,  but  several 
exceptions  have  been  noticed  in  Yorkshire  and  the  Midlands, 
while  the  majority  were  thus  interred  at  Sleaford,  Lines. f 
The  spangles  at  the  head  of  the  pin  suggest  the  Hallstatt 
civilisation, J  or  that  of  which  such  plentiful  traces  have  been 
found  in  Livonia.  Of  the  latter  there  is  a  good  series  in  the 
British  Museum,  but  so  far  Dr.  Biihr’s  ample  limits  of  date 
(eighth  to  twelfth  century)  §  have  not  been  restricted.  In 
Western  Europe  this  type  of  ornament  is  practically  unknown, 
though  a  bronze  earring  with  similar  pendants  was  found  in 

*  A  similar  armlet  from  a  woman’s  grave  at  Sarre,  Kent,  is  figured  in 
Archceologia  Cantiana,  vii.  309  ;  and  other  fragments,  from  Chatham  Lines,  in 
Douglas’s  Nenia  Britannica,  pi.  ii.  fig.  6,  and  pi.  xv.  fig.  2. 

f  Arclbaeologia,  1.  385. 

X  Von  Sacken,  Bas  Grabfeld  von  Hallstatt,  plates,  imssim. 

§  J.  K.  Biihr,  Die  Grdher  der  TAren,  p.  51,  plates. 
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the  Merovingian  cemetei’y  at  Arcy  Ste.  Restitue,  Dept.  Aisne. 
Recourse  must  therefore  be  had  to  the  few  found  on  English 
soil,  to  which  perhaps  may  be  added  the  pin  from  Great 
Wigston,  Leics.,t  though  the  former  existence  of  spangles 
cannot  be  proved  in  this  case.  The  Brighthampton  example 
is  the  best  for  chronological  purposes,  and  the  scroll  and 
animal  motives  of  the  sword  from  this  cemetery  occur  together 
on  a  brooch  t  found  south  of  Christiania  and  assigned  to  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century.  The  ornamentation  of  the  knife- 
sheath  and  bucket-mount  from  Brighthampton  are  more  m 
the  Late-Roman  than  the  Teutonic  style,  and  the  points 

to  a  survival  of  Roman  civilisation.  The  gilt  discs  closely 
resemble  specimens  from  Chessel  Down,  I.  W. ,  and  the 
opening  in  two  of  them,  in  shape  between  a  heart  and 
triangle,  may  have  been  set  with  a  garnet,  or  simply  served 
for  suspension. 


The  Chairman  preferred  a  somewhat  earlier  date  for  the 
Brighthampton  and  Leagrave  burials;  the  discovery  of  ten 
coins  in  one  grave  §  on  the  former  site,  ranging  from 
Caracalla  to  Hostilianus  (d.  251),  was  significant.  These 
were  probably  still  current  at  the  time  of  burial,  and  it  is 
known  that  settlements  of  barbarians  took  place  about  that 
date  in  mid-Britain. 

Mr.  Read  exhibited  a  silver  penannular  brooch  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  dimensions,  now  weighing  nearly  24  oz.,  found  neai 
Fluskew  Pike,  Newbiggin  Moor,  between  Dacre  and  Grey- 
stoke,  Cumberland,  1785 ;  also  a  bronze  ring-headed  pin  from 
a  crannog,  and  a  bronze  penannular  brooch  from  a  peat -bog, 
both  near  Killucan,  Co.  Westmeath. 

Mr.  Reginald  Smith  added  some  remarks  on  the  pin  and 
brooches  exhibited,  and  on  other  examples  of  the  thistle 
type. 

The  recent  discovery  of  the  ring-headed  pin  exhibited  by 
our  Secretary  this  evening  is  particularly  opportune,  ^  as 
furnishing  another  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  connecting 
the  ‘  thistle  ’  ornament  on  penannular  brooches  of  Viking 
times  with  the  Late-Keltic  period.  Such  a  connection  has 


*  Moreau,  pi.  45  (nouvelle  serie),  fig.  14.  _  , 

t  Roach  Smith,  Collectanea  Antiqua,  ii.  pi.  xlii.  tig.  14,  trom  Nichols 
History  of  Leicestershire,  iv.  pi.  Iv.  p.  377. 

X  B.  Salin,  Die  altyermanische  Thierornamentih,  fig.  534,  p.  236. 

§  No.  22,  see  Archaeologia,  xxxviii.  80. 
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Fig.  1. 

THISTLE  PIN, 
CLONPINLOUGH,  CO. 
ROSCOMMON,  (i.) 


Fig  3. 


RING-HEADED  PIN, 
KILLUCAN,  WESTMEATH 

(iO 


Fig.  2. 

BRONZE  BROOCH  FOUND  AT  WARMER,  KEJS 
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been  lately  suggested  *  but  the  absolute  dates  of  the  specimens 
discovered  up  to  the  present  cannot  yet  be  determined,  though 
the  relative  chronology  is  fairly  obvious.  I  propose  to  start 
the  series  with  the  simplest  form  of  metal  fastening  for  a 
garment,  the  straight  pin,  with  a  small  head  to  prevent  it 
slipping  through  the  cloth.  There  are  several  specimens  in 
existence  with  lenticular  heads  ornamented  with  cross-hatchiug, 
but  the  one  selected  for  illustration  (fig.  1)  has  the  decoration 
applied  to  a  slight  swelling  below  the  head,  and  tiie  resemblance 
to  that  on  a  bronze  brooch  from  Walmer  (fig.  2)  at  the  tran¬ 
sition  stage  between  the  periods  La  Tene  II.  and  III.  is  very 
striking.  The  brooch  retains  traces  of  red  enamel  that  was 
applied  to  that  part  of  the  bow  prepared  to  receive  it  by 
cross-hatching;  and  the  movable  ring-head  of  the  pin  from 
Killucan  (fig.  3)  is  grooved  in  the  same  manner.  The  latter 
is  plainly  connected  wdth  the  type  represented  in  fig.  4,  which 
has  a  close-fitting  ring  and  a  polygonal  head  ornamented  with 
cross-hatching.  Such  pins  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
Ireland. 

An  examination  of  the  series  of  Irish  pins  and  brooches  at 
the  British  Museum  or  in  Dublin  strengthens  the  belief  that 
the  penannular  brooch  in  Ireland,  and  perhaps  in  those  parts 
of  Britain  least  affected  by  Roman  civilisation,  arose  from  a 
gradual  enlargement  of  the  movable  ring-head  of  the  cloak- 
pin.  This  ring-head  often  consists  of  a  double  coil  of  wire, 
and  at  some  stage  at  present  undetermined  the  ring  began  to 
take  a  more  active  part  in  the  fastening  process.  As  the 
cross-hatching  to  key  the  enamel  was  probably  derived  by 
the  Irish  from  Southern  Britain  where  some  notable  speci¬ 
mens  t  have  been  found,  so  the  new  method  of  fastening  by 
means  of  a  pin  and  broken  ring  (the  penannular  brooch)  may 
have  been  due  to  contact  with  the  Romanised  Britons,  for 
brooches  of  this  type  are  common  on  Roman  sites. J  If  we 
suppose  this  penannular  principle  adopted,  and  the  cross- 
hatching  no  longer  covered  with  enamel  but  itself  employed 
as  an  ornamental  feature,  the  development  of  the  ‘  thistle  ’ 
type  is  easily  accounted  for.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
examples  showing  a  few  intermediate  .stages  would  add 
strength  to  this  contention,  but  there  is  at  least  one  speci¬ 
men,^  not  of  the  pure  ‘  thistle  ’  type,  that  shows  the  peculiar 


*  Guide  to  Antiquities  of  Earl q  Iron  Age  (British  Museum),  88. 
t  In  the  British  Museum  are  two  helmets  with  enamel  studs  in  this  style,  one 
probably  from  North  England,  the  other  from  the  Thames  (Earlu  Iron  Ane 
Guide,  figs.  .59,  67). 

t  As  Hod  Hill,  Dorset  (examples  in  British  Museum). 

§  Proceed} ngs  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  xv.  80,  fig.  2. 
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ornament  in  question  at  ’a  period  that  may  next  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

Leaving  the  ‘  thistle  ’  type  for  the  moment,  we  may  com¬ 
pare  the  brooch  just  mentioned  (from  the  Bell  Collection  at 
Edinburgh)  with  the  specimen  from  Killucan  exhibited  this 
evening  (fig.  5).  The  former  has  cross-hatching  on  the  front 
of  the  pin-head,  but  the  terminals  are  flat  and  expand  into 
triangles,  on  each  of  which  is  a  cone.  Many  examples. 


Fig  o  PENANNULAR  BROOCH  FROM  KILLUCAN,  WESTMEATH.  (-1.) 

probably  of  later  date,  have  several  such  cones  on  the 
terminals  and  the  ground  engraved  with  animal  forms,*  but 
for  our  present  purpose  the  shape  and  edging  of  the  terminals 
are  of  greater  importance.  The  pellets  on  the  Scottish  speci¬ 
men  correspond  to  the  open-work  on  that  from  Westmeath, 
and  this  in  its  turn  may  well  be  derived  from  the  animal- 
fringes  common  in  Belgium  f  in  the  fifth  century,  and  on 

*  A  good  example,  in  the  Society’s  collection,  was  found  at  Orton  Scar, 
Westmorland  QArchaeologia,  xxxiv.  pi.  xXxviii.  p.  446). 
t  E.g.  Prahistorische  Blatter  (IMunich,  1894),  pi.  xi. 
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many  brooches  of  Northern  Europe  in  that  and  the  following 
centuries.  Allowing  a  certain  interval  for  transmission  to 
Ireland,  we  may  perhaps  assign  such  brooches  as  fig.  5  to  the 
sixth  or  seventh  centurj^ 

Yet  another  example  that  seems  to  belong  to  this  period  is  a 
silver  brooch  (fig.  6)  in  the  British  Museum.  It  came  from  the 
Purnell  Collection,  and  was  found  in  Ireland,  but  the  exact 
locality  is  not  recorded.  The  somewhat  triangular  terminals 
are  joined  by  a  cross-bar  in  the  centre,  so  that  the  brooch  was 
not  truly  penannular,  and  this  modification  seems  to  have 
been  common  in  the  later  period. 


Fig.  0.  [ilLVEK  BROOCH  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM,  (r.) 

The  special  interest  of  this  specimen  centres  in  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  these  terminals.  On  either  side  are  four  circular 
settings,  not  filled  with  amber  but  having  the  surface  scored 
transversely  as  though  to  key  enamel,  that  may  have  been 
actually  applied  to  certain  specimens.  The  form  assumed  by 
the  head  of  the  pin  also  seems  a  compromise  between  the 
cylinder  of  the  simple  (and  presumably  early )  type  and  the 
‘  thistle  ’  of  the  largest  specimens  belonging  to  the  tenth 
century. 
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The  animal-fringe  of  the  terminals  of  this  brooch,  though 
not  in  openwork,* * * §  clearly  connects  it  with  the  Killucan 
example  of  bi’onze,  and  furnishes  another  link  between  the 
early  specimens  of  cross-hatching  and  the  ‘  thistle  ’  brooches 
that  may  now  be  described.  The  magnificent  specimen 
exhibited  (see  plate,  fig.  1)  was  found  in  Silver  Field,  near 
Fluskew  Pike,  Newbiggin  Moor,  between  Dacre  and  Greystoke, 
Cumberland,  in  April,  1785.  It  was  exhibited  to  this  Society 
16th  June,  1785,  and  is  sketched  in  the  minutes  of  the  meet¬ 
ing.!  The  discovery  was  communicated  to  the  Gentleman's 
MagazineX  in  the  same  year,  and  the  site  was  said  to  be  three 
miles  from  Penrith,  on  the  Keswick  road,  where  several  urns, 
stone  coffins,  and  other  remains  of  human  sepulture  had  been 
brought  to  light  in  1773.  The  dimensions  have  been  given 
more  or  less  exactly  from  time  to  time,§  but  the  weight  is 
now  found  to  be  50  gr.  short  of  24  oz.  (Av.),  the  pin  being  20j 
inches  long  and  the  maximum  diameter  of  the  hoop  7  \  inches. 
From  an  account  ||  given  in  1789  it  is  clear  that  the  pin  origin¬ 
ally  measured  22  inches ;  it  has  been  soldered  just  below  the 
head. 

The  equally  remarkable  brooch  (see  plate,  fig.  2)  bequeathed 
to  the  British  Museum  in  1904  by  Mr.  William  Forster, 
of  Carlisle,  has  lost  one  of  its  terminals,  but  is  otherwise 
in  perfect  condition.  It  was  complete  when  exhibited  by 
Mr.  J.  Teather,  of  Alstonby,  to  the  Archeological  Institute^ 
at  Carlisle  in  1859,  and  was  found  in  a  field  near  Penrith  in 
1830.  The  site  is  not  further  specified,  but  must  have  been 
within  a  mile  or  two  of  Fluskew  Pike,  and  the  two  brooches 
are  almost  a  pair.  That  from  Penrith  is  7f  inches  in  diameter, 
and  has  a  pin  20’3  inches  long,  the  whole  being  of  silver ; 
the  terminals  are  ornamented  on  the  front  with  cross-hatching, 
and  are  of  ‘  thistle  ’  form,  while  the  back  (turned  in  the  illus¬ 
tration)  is  engraved  with  interlacing  bands  enclosed  in  a 
circle  and  divided  into  quadrants,  a  common  arrangement  on 
such  brooches,  as  those  from  Skaill  and  Cashel  (see  below). 

The  extraordinary  size  of  these  two  brooches  recalls  an 
elaborately  engraved  silver  pin  with  disc-head  attached  like  a 


*  A  good  example  from  Cuerdalc  is  figured  in  Arclucological  Journal,  iv. 
189,  fig.  88. 

t  Vol.  XX.  346. 

j  1785,  pt.  i.  347  (fig.  8  on  plate,  332). 

§  Archeeological  Journal,  y'l. 10  ■  Wm.  Hutchinson, of  Cumberland, 
i.  477  (fig.  13  on  plate,  p. 481);  Britton  and  Brayley,  Cumberland,\&'i-,  S.  Jeffer¬ 
son,  History  of  Leath  Ward,  200.  I  am  indebted  to  our  Fellow,  Mr.  W.  G. 
Collingwood,  for  several  references. 

II  .Jas.  Clarke,  Survey  of  the  Lakes,  46  (with  plate), 
il  Catalogue  of  Trmporar y  Museum,  15. 
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2.  SILVER  BROOCH  FOUND  NEAR  PENRITH,  CUMBERLAND, 
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sunflower ;  this  was  recently  illustrated  for  the  Society,*  and 
assigned,  on  independent  grounds,  to  about  the  same  period. 
Legal  enactments  t  were  found  necessary  to  protect  the  public 
from  the  long  pins  that  projected  from  the  shoulder  ;  and 
there  is  extant  the  ‘thistle’  head  of  a  pin  from  Co.  Kilkenny 
belonging  to  a  penannular  brooch  of  this  type  that  far  sur¬ 
passes  those  already  described,  the  bulb  having  a  minimum 
diameter  of  1‘9  inch,  as  against  the  1’4  inch  of  the  Dacre  speci¬ 
men  and  the  1-6  inch  of  that  from  Penrith.  The  pin  of  the 
Kilkenny  brooch,  if  in  proportion,  would  have  been  2  feet  long. 
Several  fragments  of  similar  brooches  are  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  have  in  some  cases  been  found  with  coins 
that  show  that  the  ‘  thistle  ’  type  attained  its  greatest  propor¬ 
tions  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century.  The  dates  have 
already  been  communicated  to  the  Society, §  but  may  be 
repeated  here  with  the  addition  of  a  Scottish  discovery  : 

Cuerdale,  Lancs. :  hoard  deposited  about  910  [Archseo- 
logical  Journal,  iv.  Ill,  189,  figs.  62,  64). 

Goldsborough,  near  Knaresborough,  W.  R.  Yorks.  : 
after  920. 

Douglas,  Isle  of  Man  :  between  925  and  975. 

Skaill,  Orkney  ;  about  950  (Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Acot,  x.  575  ; 
XV.  [1880-1]  290). 

A  silver  specimen, H  weighing  18  ounces,  with  a  pin  14 
inches  long,  was  ploughed  up  in  a  field  near  Cashel  Cathedral, 
Co.  Tipperary,  about  1774  5  and  a  somewhat  smaller  example, 
without  the  shaft  of  the  pin,  from  Cloneen,^  Co.  Longford, 
is  now  in  the  British  Museum  ;  the  hoop  is  51  inches  in 

diameter.  _  •  •  i  1  • 

The  smaller  specimen  of  the  ‘  thistle  ’  type  exhibited  this 
evening  is  from  the  collection  of  the  Society  and  has  been 
illustrated  in  Archaeologia.* * §\\  It  was  found  in  a  bog  near 
Ballymoney,  Co.  Antrim,  and  the  pin  measures  6-3  inches. 
It  closely  resembles  one  in  Bergen  Museum,  found  near  that 
town,  which  I  am  here  able  to  reproduce  (fig.  7).**  Another 
of  just  the  same  type,  with  a  pin  measuring  7-7  inches,  was 
included  in  the  Goldsborough  hoard  already  referred  to,  and 
one  was  found  with  the  Ardagh  chalice  and  brooches  in  Co. 
Longford  ;  reproductions  of  the  latter  hoard  and  of  the 


*  Proceedings,  xx.  353,  fig.  II.  ■  .r a 

•)•  Quoted  by  Lord  DunraTen,  Trans.  Royal  Iri.'tl  Academy,  xxiv.  454. 

X  Now  in  Dublin  Museum. 

§  Proceedings,  xix.  304. 

II  Vallancey,  Collectanea  de  Rehns  hihernicis,  i.  fig.  1,  207. 

^  Vol.  xvii.  pi.  XXV.  p.  333  ;  Archfcological  Journal,  vi.  /O. 

**  From  a  photograph  kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  Schetelig,  of  Bergen  Museum. 
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‘  arbutus  ’  brooch  (Dublin  University  Museum)  are  exhibited 
in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

The  principal  examples  of  the  ‘  thistle  ’  type  of  penannular 
brooch  found  in  the  British  Isles  have  been  mentioned  above, 
and  the  rarity  of  the  type  in  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
where  Viking  remains  are  nevertheless  abundant,  warrants 
the  conclusion  that  this  form  was  evolved  on  this  side  of  the 
North  Sea.  A  specimen  from  Sweden  (Bjurnas,  Bohusliin) 
is  in  Stockholm  Museum,* * * §  the  pin  inches  in  length ;  but 
none  is  known  from  Denmark,  though  a  similar  form  with¬ 
out  the  cross-hatched  decoration  is  better  represented.  Two 
from  Copenhagen,!  with  pins  9^  inches  and  12^  inches  long. 


Fig.  7.  BROOCH  TN  THE  BERGEN  MUSEUM.  ([.) 

may  be  compared  with  specimens  from  South  Trondhjem,J 
Norway,  and  with  several  from  the  British  Isles,  as  Casterton, 
Westmorland ;  §  Isle  of  Eigg,  Inverness-shire ;  !|  Skaill, 


*  Montelius,  Antiquitis  Suedoines,  fig.  586. 

t  Worsnae,  Afhildninger  (1854),  p.  84,  no.  3.33  ;  S.  Muller,  Ordning  af  Ban- 
marks  Oldsager  (Jernalderen),  fig.  668 ;  “ce  type  est  indubitablement  originaire 
d’lrlande.” 

t  Rygh,  Norske  Oldsager,  fig.  680. 

§  Arcliceologioal  Journal,  vi.  69;  Proceedings,  N.S.  xi.  223. 

II  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  xii.  590,  fig.  9. 
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Orkney ;  *  and  Ballinrobe,  Co.  Mayo.f  A  more  definite  place 
of  origin  may  some  day  be  determined  for  penannular  brooches 
with  globular  terminals  and  pin-head,  but  the  style  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  pure  ‘  thistle  ’  type,  with  cross-hatched  orna¬ 
ment,  point  undoubtedly  to  these  islands,  and  the  occurrence 
of  two  magnificent  specimens  in  Cumberland  suggests  the 
term  ‘  Cumbrian  ’  for  brooches  of  this  variety.” 


Professor  Gowland  inquired  as  to  the  origin  of  the  silver  in 
Viking  times,  and  questioned  whether  it  came  from  the  East. 
There  was  none  in  England  or  France  at  the  time,  though 
Spain  was  productive.  It  might  be  traced  to  the  Kongsberg 
mine  in  Norway,  where  the  metal  occurred  in  masses,  some 
weighing  25  to  30  lbs.  It  wms,  however,  naturally  alloyed 
with  copper,  whereas  oriental  silver  was  of  high  standard. 
Possibly  the  metal  was  worked  here  and  the  copper  added 
intentionally. 


The  Chairman  said  hoards  resembling  that  found  at 
Cuerdale  were  common  in  Sweden,  associated  with  coins  of 
the  Samanids.  Similar  discoveries  have  been  made  in  Russia, 
as  far  as  Kazan  on  the  Volga.  An  Arab  trader  has  left  a 
description  of  his  meeting  with  Norman  chiefs,  and  there  are 
evident  traces  of  overland  trade  at  the  time.  In  the  tenth 
century  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  were  absolutely 
Norwegian,  and  if  the  thistle-headed  brooches  were  made 
there,  they  must  be  Norwegian  work. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  communica¬ 
tions  and  exhibitions. 


*  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiqvaries  of  Scotland,  xv.  57fi. 
t  Vallancey,  Collectanea  de  ref  us  hiljernicis,  i.  207,  fig.  2. 
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Thursday,  8th  February,  1906. 

WILLIAM  GOWLAND,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Tlie  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

From  Rev.  the  Hon.  K.  F.  Gibbs,  F.S.A.  : 

1.  Catalogue  of  the  Fnglish  Church  History  Exhibition  at  St.  Albans, 

27th  June  to  15th  .July,  1905.  Large  paper.  4to.  Westminster, 
1905. 

2.  The  Registers  of  Aldenham,  Hertfordshire,  1559-1659.  With  Appendix. 

8vo.  St.  Albans,  1902. 

From  J.  W.  Clay,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — Dugdale’s  Visitation  of  Yorkshire.  With 
additions.  Fart  VII.  8vo.  Exeter,  1906. 

From  the  Author  : 

1.  Thomas  Gent,  Printer,  Bookseller,  and  Bookmaker.  By  Butler  Wood, 

8vo.  n.p.  1900. 

2.  Some  Old  Bradford  Artists.  By  Butler  Wood.  8vo.  n.p.  1893. 

3.  Prehistoric  Antiquities  of  the  Bradford  District.  By  Butler  Wood.  8vo. 

Bradford,  1902. 

4.  Relative  Functions  of  the  Reference  and  Lending  Ubraries.  By  Butler 

AVood.  8vo.  n.p.  1904. 

F.  J.  Haverfield,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  a  note 
on  the  two  marble  sculptures  and  Mithraic  relief  found  in 
London,  which  were  exhibited  to  the  Society  on  22nd  June, 
1905,  by  Mr.  W.  Ransom,  F.S.A.* 

Mr.  Read  very  much  doubted  whether  the  Mithraic  sculp¬ 
ture  was  found  in  London,  and  remembered  Mr.  Ransom 
quoting  a  significant  remark  made  by  a  workman  just  before 
the  stone  was  unearthed.  It  was  unlikely  that  anybody  belong¬ 
ing  to  Orange  would  return  to  London,  as  life  in  Britain  was 
considered  exile  by  the  Romans.  Tlie  other  sculptures  were 
certainly  superior  to  others  found  in  this  country ;  only  port¬ 
able  articles  showed  any  excellence  on  the  part  of  local 
artisans. 

Mr.  Haverfield’s  note  will  be  printed  in  Archaeologia. 
Robert  Cochrane,  Esq.,  I.S.O.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  two 

*  Proceedings,  2nd  S.  xx.  341. 
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Viking  brooches  and  a  bowl  found  in  a  hillock  on  a  portion 
of  the  raised  beach  at  Ballyholme  between  Bangor  and 
Groomsport,  county  Down  ;  and  furnished  the  following 
account  of  the  discovery  : 

“  The  site  on  which  these  objects  were  found  in  the  autumn 
of  1903  forms  part  of  a  raised  beach  adjoining  the  sea.  The 


FIG.  I.  TORTOISE  BROOCH  FOUND  IN  CO.  DOWN,  IRELAND.  (L.) 


ground  was  being  excavated  for  building  purpo.ses,  and  about 
9  feet  in  depth  was  cleared  off  the  crown  of  the  hill,  which 
consists  of  sand  for  a  depth  of  12  feet  on  the  top  and  gravel 
underneath.  A  small  rivulet  which  has  formed  a  deep  ravine 
divides  the  hill  from  the  adjoining  ground,  and  the  sea  is  in 
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front.  There  was  a  perpendicular  cutting  in  the  sand  about 
9  feet  in  depth  when  the  diggers  came  on  a  place  where  the 
earth  was  quite  black  and  V-shaped.  The  black  earth  was 
sharply  defined  from  the  dark  red  sand ;  the  blackness  com¬ 
menced  about  2  feet  from  the  surface  and  continued  for  6  feet 
down,  narrowing  as  it  went  down  wedge  shape.  The  two 
brooches  (fig.  1)  were  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  cutting,  the 
hollow  sides  face  to  face.  The  pins  of  the  brooches  were 
inside  when  found,  but  one  of  the  finders  pushed  them  out 
with  the  point  of  his  knife. 


PIG.  2.  PROBABLE  RESTORATION  OF  A  BRONZE  BOWL  FOUND  IN 
CO.  DOWN.  (:|-.) 

The  vessel  like  a  bason  (fig.  2)  had  a  piece  of  fine  chain 
attached,  and  a  great  quantity  of  hair  inside,  a  sample  of 
which  is  sent*.  The  workmen  pulled  the  bronze  into  strips. 
There  were  some  bones  also  found  with  it  and  a  large  piece 
of  thin  linen  like  fine  canvas. 

In  the  year  824  f  a  raid  was  made  by  a  band  of  Northern 
Vikings  on  Bangor  Abbey  half  a  mile  distant,  and  many  of 
the  monks  and  others  were  murdered.  A  Viking  was  probably 
buried  at  this  spot  which  overlooks  the  north  channel  and 
coast  of  Cantyre  opposite.  The  bowl  when  found  was  in  its 
proper  shape  and  a  chain  was  attached  to  it.  The  centre  of 

*  Mr.  A.  H.  Lyell  has  found  this  to  be  the  wool  of  some  animal,  not  human 
hair. 

f  O’Dono'^'an  in  his  translation  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  says 
(i.  4.34)  :  “  The  plimtlerlng  of  Beannchoir,  i.e.  of  Bangor  in  the  county  of  Down. 
This  is  giyen  in  the  Annals  of  Ulster  at  the  year  823,  and  in  the  Annals  of 
Clonmacnoise  at  821,  but  the  true  year  is  824.” 
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the  bottom  is  apparent  on  one  of  the  pieces,  and  the  whole 
might  be  reconstructed  on  a  block,  as  the  rim  had  survived. 

Groomsport  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  a  Danish  chief 
Grimm  who  landed  there.” 

Mr.  Reginald  Smith  read  the  following  notes  on  the 
discovery  at  Ballyholme,  as  a  supplement  to  Mr.  Cochrane’s 
paper : 

“  Antiquities  from  Ireland  are  seldom  exhibited  in  this 
room,  and  it  is  altogether  exceptional  to  have  a  record  of  the 
circumstances  of  such  a  find  as  that  just  described.  There 
must  be  many  relics  of  the  Viking  period  awaiting  discovery 
in  that  country ;  but,  for  an  elucidation  of  the  bronzes 
exhibited,  we  must  turn  to  Norway  and  Sweden,  where  such 
discoveries  are  frequent  and  receive  special  attention.  By 
this  time  there  must  be  about  1,000  extant  specimens  of  the 
‘  tortoise  ’  brooch,  the  t3’'pe  to  which  the  two  now  exhibited 
belong ;  the  greater  part  of  this  total  is  almost  equally  divided 
between  Norway  and  Sweden,  while  the  type  is  rare  in 
Denmark,  and  in  our  islands  is  practically  confined  to  the 
Scottish  isles  *  and  the  Irish  coast,  tliough  examples  are 
known  from  Bedale,  N.R.  Yorks. ;  Claughton,  Lancs. ;  and 
Santon,  Norfolk.  With  so  much  material  at  their  disposal, 
it  is  natural  that  Scandinavian  archgeologists  have  indulged 
in  classification,  basing  their  system  both  on  internal  and 
external  evidence.  The  style  of  decoration  and  the  peculi¬ 
arities  of  construction  have  been  found  to  vary  in  harmony 
with  associated  objects,  such  as  coins,  weapons,  and  ornaments, 
which  afford  independent  evidence  of  date ;  while  the  evolution 
of  the  ‘  tortoise  ’  type  has  been  worked  out  by  more  than  one 
authority.!  In  this  direction  no  one  has  gone  further  than 
Professor  Montelius ;  and,  as  there  is  little  as  yet  in  this 
country  to  confirm  or  confute  his  chronology,  it  may  be  useful 
to  classify  some  of  the  best  known  examples,  if  only  to  bring 
discoveries  on  this  side  of  the  North  Sea  into  line  with  the 
majority. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  few  years  ago  our  Secretary 
exhibited  the  contents  of  a  grave  found  at  Tromso,  in  the 
extreme  north  of  Norv»^ay  ;  and  authorities  are  agreed  that 
one  of  the  brooches  then  exhibited  represented  the  prototype 
of  the  '  tortoise  ’  pattern.  The  brooch  in  question  was  illus- 


*  Many  finds  are  described  by  Dr.  Anderson,  Scotland  in  Pagan  Times  (Iron 
Age),  cap.  ] . 

t  Montelius,  Om  de  orala  Spdnnhncltlorna  (1874)  ;  Vedel,  Mhnoires  de  la 
Societe  drs  Antiquaires  du  A77?yZ,'I878-89,  pp.  II-I8. 
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trated* * * §  by  the  Society,  and  is  now,  with  the  associated 
objects,  In  the  national  collection.  It  dates  from  the  seventh 
century,  and  the  rate  at  which  stylistic  changes  occurred  can 
be  measured  by  a  comparison  with  the  earliest  specimens  of 
the  ‘  tortoise  ’  brooch  in  this  country,  assigned  by  Professor 
Montelius  f  to  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century.  Examples 
of  this  date  have  also  been  published  J  by  this  Society,  and 
are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  A  pair,  with  finely 
executed  animal  ornament,  was  found  with  the  skeleton  of  a 
warrior  at  Ardvonrig,  Island  of  Barra,  Hebrides.  They  are 
somewhat  smaller  than  those  before  us,  but  typical  ‘  tortoise  ’ 
brooches,  consisting  each  of  a  thin  bronze  dome  with  moulded 
ornamentation  in  relief,  and  a  pin  and  catch  placed  at  the 
centre  inside.  The  close  similarity  in  form  and  decoration  to 
Scandinavian  examples  puts  their  place  of  origin  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt. 

In  the  chronological  scheme  here  adopted  the  type  found  at 
Ballyholme  comes  next  in  order  and  is  assigned  to  the  early 
part  of  the  ninth  centuiy  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
historical  evidence  adduced  by  Mr.  Cochrane.  At  this  stage 
the  scheme  of  decoration  includes  diamond  or  rhomboidal 
panels,  the  dividing  lines  being  often  emphasised  by  silver 
wire  which  joined  the  studs  (of  which  the  rivets  only  remain) 
placed  at  the  angles.  The  animal  ornament  also  under¬ 
goes  a  change,  but  like  the  panels  is  singularly  uniform  on 
examples  of  this  class,  which  is  represented  in  the  British 
Museum  by  brooches  from  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin  ;  Lorn  and 
Lake  Vaage  (prov.  Christian),  Namdalen  (N.  Trondhjem),  and 
Bergen,  Norway  ;  and  another  without  locality. 

By  the  middle  of  the  century  another  style  of  decoration 
was  in  vogue,  the  ground  being  cut  away  and  the  animal 
pattern  left  in  open-work.  Examples  from  the  Island  of 
Gothland  and  Ullensaken,  Norway,  may  be  seen  at  Blooms¬ 
bury.  The  tenth  century  is  marked  by  a  considerable 
development,  the  open-work  dome  being  studded  with  pierced 
projections  at  various  points  corresponding  to  the  earlier 
riveted  studs,  and  fitted  over  a  plain  gilt  bronze  dome  which 
served  to  throw  up  the  design.  This  double  shell  is 
characteristic  of  the  century, §  during  which  the  design 
deteriorated,  the  earlier  pattern  being  well  represented  by  a 
pair  found  with  a  sword  an  a  grave  at  Santon,  Norfolk,  and 
another  pair  with  a  spear  and  comb  from  Vestnas,  Romsdal, 


*  Proceedings,  xvii.  372. 

f  dfversigt  ofver  den  nordisha  forntidens  perioder  (1892)  p.  30. 

j  Proceedings,  2nd.  S.  ii.  230. 

§  The  majority  in  Scandinavia  are  of  this  date. 
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Norway  (British  Museum).  The  first  half  of  the  eleventh 
century  saw  a  further  degeneration  of  the  ornament,  the 
original  animals  being  represented  by^  groups  of  parallel 
lines;  and  the  single  shell  again  came  into  use.  Examples 
of  this  final  stage  are  rare,  and  not  hitherto  found  in  our 

islands.  .  i  i  r  it 

A  technical  point  may  here  be  noticed,  though  further 

experiment  is  desirable  in  order  to  determine  the  piocess  of 
manufacture.  It  has  been  more  than  once  asserted*  that 
these  brooches,  or  the  upper  shell  of  the  double  specimens, 
were  produced  from  stone  (soapstone  ?)  moulds,  for  wdiich  a 
core  w^as  provided  by  pressing  clay  over  a  cloth  laid  in  the 
cavity  of  the  mould.  The  cloth  was  removed,  peihaps  by 
burning,  and  its  place  occupied  by  the  molten  metal.  Such 
a  system  would  at  least  explain  the  impression  of  textiles 
often  seen  on  the  inner  surface  of  these  brooches,  though  not 
on  the  specimens  exhibited. 

Comparatively  few  ‘  tortoise  brooches  of  any  desciiption 
are  published  from  Ireland,  but  reference  may  be  made  to_  a 
pair  now  at  Dublin. "j"  They  were  found  between  Thiee-mile 
Water  and  Arklow,  Co.  Wicklow,  with  a  silver  chain,  and 
should  belong  to  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century,  having 
a  double  shell,  with  bosses  and  open-work  design ;  traces  were 
found  of  thin  thimble-shaped  capsules  of  silver  that  originally 
covered  the  bosses,  and  bore  impressed  patterns,  dhese,  and 
eight  others  found  at  Island  Bridge,  Dublin,  in  1866,  are  now 
in  the  museum  at  Dublin. 

The  view  that  the  Ballyholme  brooches  are  about  a  century 
earlier,  is  further  confirmed  by  their  association  with  the 
bronze  bowl,  now  in  fragments,  but  belonging  to  a  well-known 
type.  From  what  remains  of  the  rim  a  diameter  of  about 
8^  inches  can  be  deduced,  but  comparison  with  several 
complete  examples  justifies  an  addition  of  about  \  inch  to 
this  computation.  It  consists  of  bronze  beaten  out  very  thin 
with  considerable  skill,  the  rim  being  turned  out  horizontally 
above  a  hollow  moulding,  which  in  some  Norwegian  speci¬ 
mens  was  filled  with  an  iron  ring.  Though  only  one  rivet 
hole  in  the  side  can  be  definitely  located,  there  were  doubtless 
three  escutcheons  of  bronze,  either  of  heater  form,J  or  of 
bird -like  outline  (as  suggested  in  the  restoration).  These 


*  UansRWdehr&nd,  Indnstrial  Arts  of  Scanfli/iaria,130  ;  Canon  Greenwell, 
Bury  and  IF.  Suffolk  Arch.  Soc.  iv.  (1871),  210;  Dr.  J.  Anderson,  Proc.  Sue. 
Ant.  Soot.  X.  6.59. 

+  Journ.  R.  Soc.  Antiq.  Ireland,  xxxii.  (1902),  )).  71. 

j;  Like  one  from  Hawnby,  N.  R.  Yorks,  in  British  Museum  ;  cf.  Rj'gh, 
Xorske  Uldsager,  fig.  726  (Skomrak,  near  Chri.stiania). 
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plates  served  to  attach  chains  for  suspension,  rings  being 
passed  through  the  hook  which  sprang  from  the  head  of  the 
plate  and  met  the  horizontal  lip  of  the  bowl  (see  figure  2). 
Chains  were  found  with  the  Ballyholme  bowl,  but  have  not 
survived  their  handling  by  the  workmen,  and  their  pattern 
is  therefore  problematical.  These  bowls  were  evidently  made 
to  be  seen  from  below  on  occasion,  for  one  of  their  character¬ 
istics  is  an  indentation  at  the  bottom,  not  only  to  afibrd  a  firm 
base-rim,  but  to  contain  an  ornamental  disc  which  is  often 
enamelled,  and  itself  shows  that  these  bowls  were  not  placed 
over  the  fire.  A  second  plate,  inside  the  bottom,  is  sometimes 
found  in  the  same  position  as  the  ‘  print  ’  of  a  mazer-bowl, 
also  enamelled  or  otherwise  ornamented ;  but  the  rivet  still 
remaining  (in  one  of  three  rivet  holes)  on  the  Ballyholme 
specimen  is  so  short  that  the  disc  or  discs  attached  to  the 
bottom  must  have  been  very  thin.  A  specimen  found  at  York 
retains  both  discs  :  * * * §  and  one  elaborately  enamelled  was  found 
in  N.  Bergenhus,  Norway. t  Bowls  of  this  peculiar  pattern 
are  quite  common  in  Norway,  being  found  for  the  most  part 
between  Lindesnas  and  Romsdal,  on  the  west  coast ;  whereas 
the  type  is  barely  represented  in  Sweden  or  Denmark.  7 

In  1891  Dr.  Undset  assigned  them  to  the  ninth  century, 
though  some  might  date  from  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth. 
They  are  often  found  with  scales  and  weights,  and  an  inter¬ 
esting  indication  of  date  is  afforded  by  the  discovery  in 
Christiansand  of  two  weights  bearing  coins  of  Eanred  of 
Northumbria  (807-841).§  More  than  once  Irish  metal  work 
has  been  found  in  association  ;  so  that  the  general  opinion  || 
that  the  bowls  came  originally  from  our  islands  is  fully 
justified.  No  convincing  explanation  of  their  use  has  yet 
been  given,  but  they  may  well  have  served  the  same  purpose 
as  the  Kentish  bowls  with  open-work  foot  rims,  which  are 
somewhat  earlier  in  date. 

Tortoise-brooches  were  worn  in  pairs  by  both  sexes,  being 
often  found  with  the  rims  together, and  the  bowls  are  not  known 
to  have  been  confined  to  one  sex  or  the  other ;  so  that  there  is 
little  to  decide  the  question  at  Ballyholme,  though  the  absence 
of  weapons  suggests  a  female  burial.  Both  brooches  and  bowls 
are  generally  associated  with  cremated  burials ;  and  all  that 
can  be  said  with  certainty  is  that  this  grave  by  the  sea-shore 


*  Reliquary,  1906,  p.  61. 

t  Rygh,  Nor.she  Oldsayer,  fi^.  727. 

X  lugvald  Undset,  Archiv  fur  Anthroqwloyie,  xx.  8. 

§  Aarsherettiiug  fra  Foreningrn  til  Nurske  Fortidsnindesmerliers  Bera- 
ring,  1876,  p.  127. 

II  Mem.  Soc,  Ant.  Nord.  1890-5,  p.  37. 
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contained  the  remains  of  a  Norwegian,  more  probably  a 
member  of  a  raiding  band  than  a  settler  in  Ireland,  and  had 
remained  undisturbed  for  eleven  centuries.” 

Mr.  Pr.etorius  considered  a  soapstone  mould  impossible 
for  brooches  of  this  type  ;  the  core  was  probably  made  first 
and  covered  with  cloth  on  which  the  design  of  the  brooch  was 
modelled  in  wax.  The  cire  perdue  process  was  familiar  at 
that  period. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  manufacture  of  these 
brooches  by  means  of  stone  moulds  had  been  asserted  by 
various  authorities,  but  was  quite  impracticable.  Soapstone 
contained  a  large  percentage  of  water,  and  would  not  bear  the 
casting  of  bronze  upon  it.  He  intended  making  experiments 
in  this  direction,  and  had  already  obtained  some  evidence  as  to 
metal-working  in  the  early  Bronze  Age.  A  clay  mould  would 
suffice  for  the  brooches,  and  the  gold  was  applied  by  what  is 
now  known  as  water-gilding,  the  mercury  of  the  amalgam 
being  volatilised  by  heat.  The  bowls  were  extremely  tliin 
and  well  made ;  copper  was  soft  and  malleable,  but  bronze  was 
necessary  for  this  purpose,  owing  to  its  superior  toughness. 
The  vessel  would  have  to  be  heated  50  or  100  times  before 
that  degree  of  thinness  could  be  reached. 

Henry  Laver,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Essex, 
exhibited,  by  desire  of  Sir  John  Johnson,  a  number  of 
medieval  paving  tiles  found  in  the  early  part  of  1905  at 
St.  Osyth’s  Priory,  Essex.  The  tiles  formed  portion  of  a  door 
about  20  feet  square,  but  were  clearly  not  in  place,  nor  were 
the  tiles  themselves  arranged  with  any  reference  to  their 
patterns. 

The  designs  include : 

( 1 )  A  fragment-  with  a  bunch  of  grapes  ; 

12)  A  large  tive-leaved  dower  ; 

(3)  One  of  a  4-tile  pattern  of  four  deurs-de-lis  in  cross 

within  a  quatrefoil ; 

(4)  A  traceried  panel  enclosing  a  small  dve-leaved  dower  ; 

(5)  A  triple  rose  within  a  circle  ; 

(6)  A  geometrical  dgure  within  a  circle ;  and 

(7)  One  of  a  9-tile  pattern  with  snails  creeping  round  the 
outer  margins  of  concentric  rings. 
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PAVING  TILE  (No.  6)  FROil  .ST.  OSYTH'S  PRIORY,  ESSEX.  (|  linear.) 


I'AVING  TILE  (No.  6)  FROM  ST.  osyth’s  piuory,  ESSEX.  (  J  linear.) 


I’roc.  2nd  S.  Vol.  XXI. 


To  face  j)age  81. 


SUGGESTED  RESTORATION  OP  A  TILE  PATTERN  POUND  AT  ST.  OSYTH'S 
PRIORY,  ESSEX.  (  ^  linear.) 

(The  design  of  the  centre  is  not  known.) 
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Nos.  5  and  6  differ  from  the  others  in  having  been  simply 
impressed  by  a  metal  stamp,  instead  of  by  a  wooden  mould 
and  then  filled  up  with  shp. 


PAVING  tiTjE  (No.  7)  prom  ST.  osyth’s  priory,  ESSEX,  (f  linear.) 

The  pattern  of  No.  *1 ,  which  is  also  shown  as  far  as  it  can 
be  completed,  from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Hope,  does  not  appear 
to  have  hitherto  been  noticed. 

Mr.  Read  remarked  that  the  pattern  had  been  impressed  on 
the  tiles  by  means  of  a  stamp,  and  the  hollows  filled  with 
slip,  the  whole  being  then  smoothed  and  glazed.  There 
must  have  been  a  large  number  of  such  stamps  in  use,  but  not 
a  single  specimen  had  come  to  light :  the  absence  of  moulds 
for  Viking  brooches  was  therefore  the  less  surprising. 

Worthington  G.  Smith,  Esq.,  Local  Secretary  for  Bed¬ 
fordshire,  exhibited  the  following  objects  found  in  or  near 
Dunstable : 

1.  A  small  ovato-pointed  Palaeolithic  implement  and  the 
upper  portion  of  a  second  implement.  These  are  from  a  new 
locality  for  implements,  Round  Green,  one  mile  north  of 
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Luton.  The  position  is  not  obviously  connected  with  any 
stream,  and  is  178  feet  above  a  tiny  bourne  or  runlet  which 
finds  its  way  into  the  Lea  near  Luton.  I  have  known  the 
place  for  twenty  years,  but  never  found  an  implement  till 
last  week.  With  these  were  two  flakes  and  two  large  flaked 
blocks ;  they  were  amongst  flints  thrown  out  of  a  deep  pit. 
The  implement  is  the  last  found  by  me,  No.  1767,  mostly 
between  Bedford  and  London.  In  the  January  number  of 
Man,  p.  10,  I  have  given  an  account  of  a  human  .skeleton  of 
presumed  Palieolithic  age,  found  at  a  depth  of  22  feet  in 
stratified  clay,  very  near  the  .site  of  this  implement  (1767) 
which  was  found  after  the  account  in  Man  was  published. 

2.  A  fine  drilled  Neolithic  hammer-head  found  amongst 
rubbish  from  the  inside  of  a  demoli.shed  out-house  at  Milton- 
Bryan,  near  Woburn.  It  is  made  from  one  of  the  quartzite 
pebbles  common  in  the  drift  at  Milton.  From  its  having  been 
kept  in  a  shed  it  is  probable  that  the  first  finder  suspended  it 
in  the  out-house  as  a  charm  against  witchcraft  and  the 
sweating  of  horses.  The  belief  still  holds  good  in  some  parts 
of  South  Beds  that  a  suspended  holed  stone  will  prevent 
illness  in  cows  and  prevent  the  entry  of  the  “  night-hag,”  a 
supernatural  kind  of  witch  supposed  to  enter  stables,  take  out 
a  horse,  ride  it  furiously  all  night,  and  just  before  daybreak 
take  it  back  to  the  stable,  where  the  farmer,  soon  after,  finds 
it  badly  sweating. 

3.  A  small  bronze  winged  phallns  with  a  ring  for  suspen¬ 
sion,  found  by  a  farmer’s  man  in  a  field  at  Totternhoe,  close 
to  Dunstable,  at  a  position  where  many  Roman  objects  have 
been  found. 

4.  Small  thick  ring  and  pin.  Immediately  to  the  north 
of  Dunstable  there  is  a  very  deep  cutting  through  a  chalk 
hill ;  the  cutting  is  the  Watling  Street.  At  the  top  of  the 
cutting  are  remains  of  earthworks  nearly  all  cut  away,  and 
unrecorded  in  any  book,  as  far  as  I  know.  These  two  things 
fell  from  the  top  of  the  cutting  at  this  spot  with  a  fall  of 
chalk  ;  they  were  seen  by  a  chalk-digger  at  the  bottom,  who 
brought  them  to  me  about  a  year  ago. 

5.  Two  human  jaws  and  part  of  a  skull  from  Roman  and 
Romano-British  waste  pits  at  Limbury,  Kensworth,  and 
Maiden  Bower,  all  near  here ;  they  were  found  amongst  broken 
pots,  bones  of  other  animals,  and  refuse.  I  have  other  human 
bones  from  the  same  places.  Last  week  I  found  greater  part 
of  a  skull,  a  tibia,  and  other  human  bones  in  a  Roman  waste 
pit  at  Limbury.  On  piecing  the  fragments  of  this  skull 
together  it  proved  to  be  typically  dolichocephalous,  and  the 
first  example  of  this  form  that  I  have  met  with  in  Bedford- 
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WOODEN  HAND  PLOUGHED  UP  NEAR  DUNSTABLE.  (J  linear.) 
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shire.  The  Bronze  age  skulls  here  are  all  brachycephalic. 
The  bones  from  the  waste  pits  never  represent  burials,  but 
are  always  isolated  human  bones,  heads,  jaws,  etc.  as  if  parts 
of  bodies  or  skeletons  had  been 
thrown  in  with  broken  vessels, 
etc. 

6.  A  small  light  brass  object 
for  suspension  looking  like  an 
attempt  at  an  oyster  shell. 

Whether  it  has  anything  to  do 
with  medieval  pilgrims,  and 
whether  it  is  old  or  modern,  is 
more  than  I  know. 

7.  Head  of  small  battle-axe, 
sixteenth  century  ?  Also  from 
Leagrave.  Found  by  a  farmer’s 
man,  who  inserted  a  handle  and 
used  it  as  a  chopper. 

8.  A  brass  mortar  with  three 
fleurs-de-lis  on  the  body,  bought 
from  a  tramp  on  the  road  near 
Watford.  The  purchaser  and 
present  owner  is  a  Dunstable 
tradesman. 

9.  A  life-size  hand  made  of 
ash  found  in  a  field  at  Dun¬ 
stable  by  a  field  workman  at 
plough.  (See  plate.)  It  looks 
like  a  hand  from  a  crucifix  origi¬ 
nally  jointed  at  the  wrist  and 
pierced  in  the  palm.  A  large 
figure  of  the  Lord  is  mentioned 
in  the  Annates  Dunstaplia,  thir¬ 
teenth  century.  I  have  shown 
this  hand  to  local  glove-sellers, 
and  they  say  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  gloves. 

10.  Drawings  of  the  lower 
part  of  a  pilaster  of  oak.  A 
portion  of  a  very  fine  series  of 
carvings  in  the  church  here. 

These  and  other  carvings,  during 
a  “  re.storation,”  about  18.50,  were  left  exposed  in  the  church¬ 
yard  ;  many  were  used  as  firewood  by  the  Dunstable  poor. 
This  piece  when  given  to  me  had  the  upper  partwholly  burnt  ofi’. 
I  restored  it  to  the  late  rector  after  its  loss  for  nearly  50  years. 

F  2 
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There  are  reasons  for  supposing  the  carving  to  be  of  the 
time  of  Queen  Mary 

At  the  same  time,  owing  to  some  remarks  made  by  me,  a 
local  publican  restored  a  brass  to  the  rector. 

Mr.  Dale  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  flints  exhibited 
belonged  to  the  Neolithic  period;  he  would  be  glad  to  hear 
further  of  the  Palaeolithic  human  bones  referred  to  in  the 
paper. 

E.  Towry  Whyte,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  plasterer’s 
hammer  of  the  same  type  as  that  found  in  Bedfordshire. 

The  Kev.  Gerrard  T.  Andrewes,  M.A.,  exhibited  a  cross  of 
carved  boxwood  or  pearwood  of  Mount  Athos  work,  presented 
to  Pope  Clement  XIV.  (1769-74). 

On  one  side  is  a  central  group  including  the  Nativity, 
with  the  Angels  appearing  to  the  Shepherds,  and  the  Adora¬ 
tion  of  the  Three  Kings,  surrounded  by  the  Annunciation,  the 
Presentation  in  the  Temple,  the  Baptism  of  our  Lord,  and  the 
Transfiguration,  alternating  with  figures  of  prophets ;  with 
lialf-Iength  figures  on  the  ends  of  the  arms  representing  a 
Queen,  Moses,  David,  and  a  man  hugging  a  palm  tree.  In 
base  is  the  Betrayal. 

On  the  other  side  the  central  group  is  the  Crucifixion, 
with  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  St.  Mary  Magdalene, 
St.  Alexandra,  and  St.  Mary  of  Egypt,  alternating  with  the 
emblems  of  the  Evangelists  ;  and  on  the  ends  of  the  arms  are 
an  Angel  with  the  Cross,  etc.,  a  King,  a  Prophet,  and  a  great 
fish  swallowing  or  vomiting  Jonah,  who  holds  a  scroll  inscribed 
METANOITEN.  In  base  is  an  angel  showing  the  empty  tomb  to 
Mary  Magdalene  and  the  other  Mary. 


Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  communica¬ 
tions  and  exhibitions. 
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Thursday,  I5tli  February,  1906. 

JOHN,  Lord  AVEBURY,  P.C.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the 

Chair. 


The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the  same 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 


From  the  Author  :-Notes  on  the  Earlier  History  of  Barton-on-IIumber.  By 
Robert  Brown,  Jun..  F.S.A.  Vol.  i.  To  the  end  of  the  Norman  period, 
1154.  8vo.  London,  n.d. 


From  the  Director  of  the  Roval  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew  A  sketch  of  the  life  of 
Francis  Hamilton  (once  Buchanan),  sometime  Supermtendent  ot  the  Honoui- 
able  Company’s  Botanic  Garden,  Calcutta.  4to.  Calcutta,  IJO.). 


From  H.  St.  George  Gray,  Esq.  : 

1.  Worlebury  Camp  and  the  Camp  of  Brent  Knoll.  By  H.  St.  George  Gray. 

8vo.  u.p.  190.). 

2.  The  Glastonbury  Lake  Village.  By  Arthur  Bulleid  and  11.  St.  George 

Gray.  8to.  n.p.  1905. 


Michael  Forbes  Tweedie,  Esq.,  was  admitted  hellow. 


W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Secretary,  read 
a  paper  on  the  loss  of  King  John’s  baggage-train  in  the  Well- 
stream  in  October,  1216. 

After  a  preliminary  review  of  the  king  s  acts  for  some 
little  time  before  his  death  the  writer  quoted  statements  of 
Roger  of  Wendover,  Matthew  Paris,  and  the  Coggeshall 
chronicler  as  showing  that  a  great  disaster  befell  King  John 
on  his  journey  from  Lynn  into  Lincolnshire  on  12th  October, 
1216,  whereby,  although  the  king  and  his  army  escaped, 
through  going  round  by  Wisbech,  his  baggage-train  which 
followed  him  by  a  more  direct  route  was  lost  in  the  quick¬ 
sands  of  the  Wellstream.  The  chroniclers  also  state  that 
distress  of  mind  at  his  loss  so  affected  the  king  that  it  con¬ 
tributed  to  his  death  a  few  days  later. 

Mr.  Hope  showed  that  the  route  taken  by  the  king  could 
be  laid  down  with  certainty  from  the  evidence  of  the  Patent 
and  Close  Rolls,  which  attest  his  presence  at  Lynn,  Wisbech, 
and  Swineshead  Abbey  respectively  on  the  dates  preceding 
and  corresponding  with  the  disaster.  But  the  train  must 
have  taken  the  road  from  Lynn  past  Clenchwarton  to  Cross- 
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keys,  in  the  parish  of  Walpole  St.  Peter,  whence  there  was  a 
passage  at  low  water  across  the  Wellstream  estuary,  then 
about  4|  miles  wide,  to  Long  Sutton  on  the  Lincolnshire 
side.  Through  attempting  the  passage  “  before  the  tide  had 
receded  ”  according  to  the  Coggeshall  writer,  and  “  without 
a  guide,”  accoi-ding  to  Matthew  Paris,  the  train  got  involved 
in  the  quicksands,  and  Roger  of  Wendover  declares  that  not 
a  man  escaped  to  tell  the  king  of  the  disaster. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  king  had  ridden  on  from  Wisbech 
to  Long  Sutton  the  same  morning  to  await  the  crossing  of 
the  train,  and  was  possibly  himself  an  eye-witness  of  the 
disaster. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  from  its  probable  constitution 
the  train  must  have  been  of  considerable  length,  and  well  out 
on  the  estuary  before  getting  entangled  in  the  quicksands. 
The  site  of  the  disaster  had  within  the  last  60  years  been 
reclaimed  from  the  sea,  and  was  now  marked  by  the  modern 
village  of  Sutton  Bridge,  near  which  trial  sinkings  might 
light  upon  some  vestiges  of  the  train.  It  would,  however,  be 
necessary  for  these  sinkings  to  be  carried  to  some  depth,  as  a 
recently  made  section  showed  that  there  was  a  thickness  of 
23  feet  of  silt  below  Ordnance  Datum  into  which  the  objects 
could  have  sunk. 

Sir  Henry  Howorth  considered  the  available  evidence 
insufficient  to  determine  an  area  even  for  trial  excavations. 
The  growth  of  the  silt  and  the  effects  of  embankment  on 
the  deposition  of  the  clay  must  be  considered,  but  for  such 
calculations  the  data  were  insufficient.  The  chroniclers  con¬ 
tradicted  each  other :  one  said  no  one  escaped,  another  that 
the  baggage-train  arrived  too  soon  for  the  tide,  a  third  that 
the  disaster  was  due  to  the  inflowing  tide.  The  road 
taken  on  that  occasion  was  fairly  certain,  because  of  the 
churches  along  its  course.  It  was  a  question  how  John  paid 
his  troops,  as  he  struck  no  money  in  his  own  name  except 
in  Ireland ;  the  recovery  of  the  baggage  would  solve  the 
mystery. 


Mr.  J.  G.  Wood  held  there  was  no  contradiction  in  the 
chronicles ;  the  baggage-train  arrived  at  the  ford  before  the 
sands  were  dry,  and  was  sand-logged  in  attempting  to  cross, 
so  that  the  next  tide  overwhelmed  it.  The  ford  would  be 
above  low- water  mark,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose 
the  range  of  the  tide  had  altered  much  since  the  days  of  King 
J  ohn. 
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Mr,  Hope,  in  reply,  said  the  section  furnished  by  the 
engineers  of  the  Great  Northern  and  Midland  Railway 
showed  a  bed  of  silt  representing  the  quicksands,  and  not 
until  a  depth  of  55  feet  was  the  underlying  clay  encountered. 
The  length  of  a  baggage-train  for  such  a  _  force  was  easily 
calculated,  and  would  be  at  least  two  miles ;  the  rate  of 
travelling  would  be  2  to  2^  miles  an  hour.  It  was  improbable 
that  the  baggage  took  the  Wisbech  road,  since  John  must 
have  travelled  from  Wisbech  to  Swineshead  at  far  too  fast  a 
rate  for  any  train  to  accompany  him.  The  chroniclers  were 
contemporary  writers,  and  in  a  favourable  position  to  know 
what  occurred ;  and  all  the  evidence  pointed  to  the  crossing 
between  Crosskeys  and  Long  Sutton. 

Mr.  Hope’s  paper  will  be  printed  in  Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  this  communi¬ 
cation. 


Thursday,  22nd  February,  1906. 

WILLIAM  GOWLAND,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  : 

From  Rev.  J.  T.  Fowler,  U.C.L.,  F.S.A.  Vie  de  Saint  Bernard,  Abbe  de 
Clairvaux.  Par  I’Abbe  E.  Vacandard.  2  tomes.  8vo.  Paris,  1895. 

From  the  Author  John  Wilkes  and  his  Visits  to  Bath.  By  Emanuel  Green, 
F.S.A.  8vo.  Bath,  1905. 

From  the  Author  : — Les  Heures  de  Blanche  de  b  ranee,  Duchesse  d  Oileaiis.  Par 
Leopold  Delisle.  8vo.  Paris,  1905. 

From  J.  S.  Earle,  Esq..  F.S.A.  : — The  Manors  of  Suffolk  :  Notes  on  their  History 
and  Devolution.  The  Hundreds  of  Babergh  and  Blackbourn.  By  W.  A. 
Copinger,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1905. 

Arthur  G.  Hill,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  read  a  paper  on  the 
ancient  towns  on  the  Roman  road  from  Bilbilis  to  Tarragona. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  this  communica¬ 
tion. 
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Thursday,  1st  March,  1906. 

JOHN,  Lord  AVEBURY,  RC.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in 
the  Chair. 

This  being  an  evening  appointed  for  the  election  of  Fellows, 
no  papers  were  read. 

The  Ballot  opened  at  8.45  p.m.  and  closed  at-  9.30  p.m., 
when  the  following  were  declared  duly  elected  Fellows  of  the 
Society : 

Isaac  Chalkley  Gould,  Esq. 

Chaides  Thomas-Stanford,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Hubert  Stuart  Moore,  Esq. 

Hugh  Wilson  Holman,  Esq. 

William  Henry  Duignan,  Esq. 

Hon.  Oliver  Howard. 


Thursday,  8th  March,  1906. 

JOHN,  Lord  AVEBURY,  P.C.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the 

Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 


Erom  Sir  Arthur  Vicars,  K.C.V.O.,  Ulster  King  oi:  Arms  Statutes  of  the 
most  illustrious  Order  of  St.  Patrick.  4to.  n.p.  1906. 

From  the  Woolhope  Naturalists’  Field  Club  :--Transactions  1896-1904.  4  vols. 
8vo.  Hereford,  1898-1905. 


Isaac  Chalkley  Gould,  Esq.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 


Horace  W.  Sandar.s,  Esq.,  read  a  paper  on  Pre-Roman 
Bi’onze  Votive  Objects  from  Despenaperros,  in  the  Sierra 
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Morena  Mountains,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Santa  Carolina, 
in  the  northern  portion  of  the  province  of  Jaca,  Spain. 

Mr.  Sandars  began  his  paper  by  pointing  out  that  “  Iberian  ” 
would  perhaps  have  been  a  more  appropriate  title,  as  striking 
analogies  could  be  established  between  the  Despenaperros 
votive  offerings  and  the  statuary  and  votive  offerings  which 
were  discovered  in  the  early  seventies  at  the  Cerro  de  los 
Santos,  near  Yecla,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Spain,  which  are 
recognised  as  the  productions  of  Iberian  artificers. 

Mr.  Sandars  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  discoveries  at  the 
Cerro  de  los  Santos,  and  pointed  out  that  while  they  undoubtedly 
showed  the  influence  of  Graeco-Phcenician  art,  they  bore  distinct 
evidences  of  the  absorption  of  that  art  and  of  its  adaptation 
by  the  Iberians  in  that  part  of  Iberia  where  the  original 
inhabitants  came  into  more  immediate  contact  with  the 
powerful  invading  races. 

Mr.  Sandars’s  paper  was  illustrated  by  photographs  of 
statues  found  at  the  Cerro,  to  which  he  added  two  views  of 
the  “  Dame  d’Elche,”  a  very  remarkable  bust  which  belongs 
to  the  Cerro  de  los  Santos  group  found  at  Elche,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Murcia,  in  1897,  and  now  in  the  Louvre  Museum. 

The  votive  offerings  from  Despenaperros  were  then  dealt 
with,  and  the  points  of  resemblance  to  the  objects  from  the 
Cerro,  and  the  varied  and  interesting  features  peculiar  to 
them,  indicated. 

Sir  William  Kichmonu  confessed  himself  puzzled  by  the 
Elche  bust,  which  seemed  to  combine  several  styles.  It  was 
not  Greek,  nor  Phoenician,  nor  Roman,  nor  old  French  ;  and 
he  would  be  glad  of  any  proof  that  it  was  Iberian.  His  own 
opinion  was  that  it  was  a  clever  piece  of  modern  work. 

Sir  Henry  Howorth  congratulated  Mr.  Sandars  on  his 
archseological  work  in  Spain  and  the  Danube  valley.  It 
seemed  advisable  to  leave  out  the  Elche  sculpture  as  at  least 
of  dubious  origin.  The  series  exhibited  was  essentially 
Spanish,  whatever  the  influence  of  the  Greeks,  Phoenicians, 
or  Carthaginians.  Most  of  the  figures  he  thought  were 
earlier  than  the  last  four  centuries  R.c.  Greek  influence  in 
Spain  began  with  the  foundation  of  Massilia  about  620  R.c. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Hill  thought  the  votive  offerings  might  date 
from  the  eighth  century  r.c.,  and  inquired  whether  the  cult 
could  be  identified. 

Professor  Gowland  referred  to  Mr.  Saiidars’s  efi'orts  on 
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behalf  of  archa3ology  among  the  Spanish  mine-owners.  One 
votive  figure  he  had  analysed  was  made  of  a  peculiar  alloy, 
containing  2  per  cent,  of  tin  and  nearly  25  per  cent,  of  lead  ; 
this  was  obtained  either  by  smelting  a  mixed  ore  of  copper  or 
lead,  or  by  adding  tin  brought  from  elsewhere.  The  lead 
must  have  been  added  to  facilitate  melting.  Another  figure 
was  of  iron  ;  this  was  now  merely  rust,  but  it  had  been  made 
from  metallic  iron  since  it  retained  magnetic  qualities,  whereas 
rusted  ore  would  not. 

Mr.  Read  looked  upon  the  paper  as  opening  a  new  chapter 
in  archaeology.  The  series  exhibited  was  an  object-lesson  in 
evolution^  all  the  stages  from  a  fairly  well-modelled  human 
figure  to  the  rod  with  bent  ends  being  represented.  Without 
professing  special  knowledge^  he  was  inclined  to  doubt  the 
authenticity  of  the  Dame  d’Elche.  A  horseman  *  similar  to 
those  exhibited  had  been  found  near  Peterborough  with  coins 
of  the  first  century,  and  a  group  of  similar  figurines  had  come 
to  light  at  Aust-on-Severn.  The  date  was  uncertain,  but  the 
La  Tene  brooch  exhibited  pointed  to  the  fourth  century  b.c. 

Mr.  Sandars,  in  reply  to  questions,  stated  that  no  coins 
with  Celtiberian  inscidptions  had  been  found  on  the  site,  and 
no  bronze  weapons  with  the  exception  of  an  arrow-head.  He 
maintained  his  favourable  opinion  of  the  Elche  bust,  and 
pointed  out  that  the  figurines  represented  the  devotees,  not 
the  divinity  of  the  shrine.  Nothing  was  known  of  Iberian 
mythology,  and  the  deity  worshipped  at  Cerro  de  los  Santos 
could  not  be  identified.  The  equipment  of  the  horseman 
showed  him  to  be  Iberian.  Finally,  he  announced  that  half 
the  collection  was  destined  for  the  British  Museum. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  Mr.  Sandars’s 
communication,  which  will  be  printed  in  Archaeologia. 


Figured  in  Joxirndt  of  the  British  Archccological  Association^  1889,  pi.  vi. 
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Thursday,  15th  March,  190(j. 

Sir  HENRY  HOYLE  HOWORTH,  K.C.I.E.,  D.C.L.  F.R.S., 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

From  the  Trustees  of  the  British  ^Inseum  : 

1.  Medallic  Illustrations  of  the  History  of  Great  Britain  ami  Ireland.  Parts 

1-4.  Fol.  London,  1904-190.5. 

2.  Catalogue  of  the  Collection  of  English  Porcelain  in  the  British  Museum. 

By  R.  L.  Hobson.  4to.  London,  1905. 

3.  Franks  Bequest.  The  Treasure  of  the  Oxus,  with  other  Objects  from 

Ancient  Persia  and  India.  By  O.  M.  Dalton.  4to.  London,  1905. 

4.  Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  Manuscripts  in  the  British 

Museum.  By  G.  Margoliouth.  Part  2.  4to.  London,  1905. 

5.  Catalogue  of  Japanese  Printed  Books  and  Manuscripts  in  the  British 

Museum  acquired  during  the  years  1899-1903.  By  Sir  R.  K.  Douglas. 

4to.  London,  1904. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  Fellows  : 

Hugh  Wilson  Holman,  Esq., 

George  Marshall,  Esq. 

Somers  Clarke,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the  following 
Report  as  Local  Secretary  for  Egypt : 

“  I  beg  leave  to  lay  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  some 
pieces  of  information  I  have  obtained  as  to  work  that  has 
been  recently  done  in  excavation  and  discovery  in  Egypt. 

Signor  Schieparelli,  who  is  excavating  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Nile,  has,  near  the  Temple  of  Deir  el-Medineh,  adjacent  to 
the  well-known  Deir  el-Bahari,  made  a  most  interesting 
discovery,  that  of  a  tomb  absolutely  intact.  I  am  not  able  to 
give  his  reasons  for  suggesting  what  seems  rather  improbable, 
that  the  tomb  itself  is  of  the  Nineteenth  or  Twentieth  Dynasty, 
whilst  the  vases  in  it  are  of  the  Eighteenth,  taken  from  else¬ 
where.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  whole  is  of 
the  same  period,  viz.  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty.  It  belongs  to 
the  chief-builder  Kha  and  his  wife  Meri,  of  the  time  of 
Amenophis  III.  The  reason  for  assigning  this  date  to  the 
tomb  is  that  the  name  of  Amenophis  III.  is  engraved  on  a 
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vase,  and  that  much  of  the  tomb  furniture  found  within  is  of 
undoubted  Eighteenth  Dynasty  date. 

The  mouth  of  the  shaft  was  closed  by  a  barrier  of  stones. 
Within  this  barrier  was  a  passage  again  blocked  with  a  stone 
wall.  This  being  passed  through  a  wider  corridor  was  found, 
at  the  end  of  which  was  a  small  wooden  door  fixed  into  a 
very  neatly  built  frame  of  plaster.  In  the  wide  corridor 
were  a  large  bed,  some  vases,  baskets,  dishes,  etc.  and  a 
quantitjT^  of  dried  flowers  and  leaves.  The  wood  door  before 
mentioned  was  fitted  with  a  lock  with  a  sliding  bolt  of  wood. 
Ihere  was  also  a  very  neat  handle  of  bronze.  The  door  was 
locked.  To  gain  an  entrance  it  was  necessary  to  saw  out 
the^  panel.  Within  the  door  wms  the  burial  chamber,  of  an 
ordinary  rectangular  type,  the  ceilings  and  walls  plastered 
but  not  inscribed.  Two  large  sarcophagi  of  wood,  painted 
black,  were  in  the  chamber.  These  were  covered  by  palls  of 
fine  linen.  In  front  of  the  coffins  were  tables  covered  with 
loaves  of  bread,  dishes  of  fruit,  onions,  etc.  Close  at  hand 
were  vases,  perhaps  for  wine,  and  perfumes.  All  about 
the  floor  were  splendid  vessels  of  bronze  of  various  shapes, 
alabaster  vases,  sealed  jars,  dishes,  and  pots  adorned  with 
painting.  In  one  corner  was  a  large  wig  case,  holding  a  most 
perfect  wig  of  black  hair.  Near  it  was  a  fine  bed,  a  chair, 
and  two  or  three  stools.  Near  the  coffins  stood  another  chair, 
with  a  large  Ushabti  ffgure  of  wood  standing  on  it,  the  figure 
being  decked  with  flowers.  By  the  side  lay  the  usual  little 
coffin,  with  small  Ushabti  figure  inside. 

In  front  of  this  was  a  wood  pedestal  upon  which  was  a 
bronze  vessel  containing  ashes  of  incense  and  a  stick  where¬ 
with  to  stir  it. 

^  In  another  part  of  the  tomb  chamber  were  stacked  some 
fifteen  large  painted  boxes,  some  containing  priceless  vases  of 
glass,  marble,  bronze,  and  horn ;  others  contained  figures. 

The  whole  tomb  had  a  striking  appearance  of  newness 
about  it. 

When  the  contents  of  this  tomb  are  catalogued  there  must 
be  found  a  vast  deal  more  than  I  have  been  able  to  mention. 

The  Antiquity  Department  is  carrying  on  excavations  at 
Sakkara  on  its  own  account,  a  work  which,  carefully  and 
exhaustively  done,  as  we  hope  it  may  be,  will  probably 
extend  through  many  years. 

The  excavations,  which  are  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  J.  E. 
Quibell,  are  begun  in  the  part  of  the  cemetery  east  of  the 
Pyramid  of  Teta,  near  to  the  edge  of  the  rocky  plateau,  and 
immediately  south  of  the  scene  of  Mariette’s  excavations  in 
the  Greek  Serapeum. 
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The  vast  accumulation  of  rubbish  of  broken  brick  (sun- 
dried)  and  limestone  chips  is  a  striking  feature.  Many 
trenches  carried  through  this  accumulation  are  8  to  9  metres 
in  depth.  At  one  point  a  pit  was  sunk  12  metres  without 
reaching  the  solid  rock. 

The  corner  of  a  large  mastaba,  hitherto  unknown,  has  been 
uncovered,  and  the  clearing  of  it  is  still  going  on.  The  two 
niches  have  been  found  in  it  as  is  customary,  but  no  chapel. 
The  south  end  of  the  mastaba,  however,  still  lies  buried  under 
some  8  metres  of  accumulation.  The  chapel,  if  it  existed, 
may  be  here. 

The  building  was  externally  of  fine  Tourah  limestone,  with 
an  inner  bacHng  of  coarse  local  stone,  the  inclosed  space 
being  filled  with  grave-stone  chips,  etc.  It  was  placed  on  a 
ledge  of  the  rock,  with  its  back  very  near  a  low  cliff.  In 
the  space  between  the  mastaba  and  the  cliff  there  had  been 
placed  at  a  later  date  a  row  of  brick  tombs,  in  which  were 
found  a  series  of  stel*,  all  in  a  style  intermediate  between 
those  of  the  Old  and  the  Middle  Empire.  On  two  were  the 
names  of  a  king  Merkara,  presumably  the  one  known  already 
from  an  inscription  at  Assiut.  The  name  of  his  pyramid  is  given. 

Over  the  south  end  of  this  mastaba  lies  a  vast  wall  of  brick, 
of  late  date,  known  locally  as  the  ^  Qisr  el  Nehas’  (the  bank 
of  brass).  It  is  9  metres  in  thickness ;  its  lower  part  is  in 
an  admirable  state  of  preservation.  It  is  built  of  unbaked 
bricks,  not  less  than  40  centimetres  long,  the  courses  of  the 
work  being  undulated  as  in  the  great  wall  surrounding  the 
temples  at  Karnak  and  the  great  enclosure  at  El  Kab.  In  the 
horizontal,  or,  to  speak  more  correctlj^,  undulated  mortar  beds, 
are  found  mats  of  reeds,  and  wood  beams  are  placed  at 
intervals  to  act  as  ties  during  the  progress  of  the  work. 

Into  the  top  of  the  mastaba  a  series  of  intruding  tombs 
has  been  sunk,  apparently  of  the  early  Middle  Empire. 
Above  these  were  some  poor  burials  of  late  Egyptian  times, 
and  above  there  were  many  Coptic  tombs. 

At  a  still  higher  level  and  over  a  great  part  of  the  area 
came  a  pavement  of  limestone  blocks,  probably  Ptolemaic, 
and  to  the  same  period  must  be  attributed  a  singular  group 
of  chambers  near  the  point  where  the  eastern  face  of  the 
mastaba  lies  under  the  brick  wall  before  mentioned. 

These  chambers  are  decorated  with  figures  of  Bes,  4  feet 
high,  in  high  relief,  made  of  Nile  mud  strengthened  by 
wooden  pegs,  and  roughly  painted  with  red,  blue,  etc.  By  the 
side  of  each  figure  of  Bes  was  a  smaller  female  figure,  nude. 
Two  of  these  figures  have  been  taken  to  the  Cairo  Museum, 
others  were  in  a  hopeless  state  of  decay. 
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I  hope  to  be  able,  shortly,  to  send  some  further  communi¬ 
cations.” 

^  Mr.  Grueber  remarked  that  a  recent  discovery  of  the 
highest  interest  and  importance  had  not  been  included  in  the 
report.  During  the  excavations  of  a  temple  of  the  Eleventh 
Dynasty  at  Deir  el-Bahari,  near  Luxor,  a  chapel  of  Hathor 
had  been  discovered,  containing  a  statue  of  the  goddess  in  the 
form  of  a  cow.  It  was  of  life-size,  with  only  an  ear  damaged, 
and  had  apparently  at  one  time  been  covered  with  gold.  The 
sanctuary  was  in  perfect  condition,  the  walls  being  ornamented 
in  low  relief,  and  the  paintings  as  bright  as  the  day  they 
were  executed.  On  information  being  promptly  given  to 
the  Government,  a  military  guard  was  sent  to  the  spot,  and 
the  statue  transported  to  Cairo,  where  the  shrine  itself  is 
eventually  to  be  reconstructed.  The  cartouche  behind  the 
head  was  that  of  Arnenophis  II,  (about  1500  b.c.),  son  of 
Thothmes  III.,  whose  sculptures  cover  the  walls,  and  this  was 
the  _  only  occasion  in  which  the  goddess  had  been  found 
undisturbed  in  her  shrine.  This  discovery  and  other  excava¬ 
tions  on  the  site  were  due  to  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund, 
and  a  preliminary  account  was  published  in  The  Times  of 
24th  February. 

_  The  Chairman  drew  particular  attention  to  the  coffin  men¬ 
tioned,  which  had  not  been  black  originally;  in  nearly  all 
cases  bitumen  had  been  poured  over  the  coffin,  and  in  Babylon 
the  bodies  were  mixed  with  bitumen.  The  Ushabti  figure 
standing  on  a  chair  reminded  him  of  primitive  figures  on 
chairs  found  in  Etruria. 

W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Secretary,  read 
a  paper  on  the  Cluniac  Priory  of  St.  Pancras  at  Lewes,  with 
special  reference  to  recent  excavations  on  the  site  by  the 
Sussex  Archaeological  Society. 

Excavations  had  already  been  made  by  Mr.  Somers  Clarke 
and  himself  in  1883,  which  had  disclosed  the  plan  of  the  sub¬ 
vaults,  etc.  of  the  dormitory  range ;  but,  owing  to  difficulties 
which  had  now  been  surmounted,  it  had  not  been  possible  to 
extend  operations  eastwards. 

The  recent  excavations  had  brought  to  light  there  the 
remains  of  a  large  infirmary  chapel  of  unusual  plan,  and  side 
by  side  with  it  the  foundations  of  the  infirmary  hall.  Search 
had  also  been  made  by  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Kenward,  in 
their  garden,  for  the  traces  of  the  earlier  church  of  the  priory ; 
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but  the  destruction  on  this  site  had  been  too  thorough  to 
.  leave  anything  definite. 

Through  the  kindness  o£  Mr.  F.  G.  Courthope,  efforts  had 
!  been  made  to  elucidate  also  the  remains  of  the  west  front 
;  beneath  his  garden,  but  little  was  found  besides  the  concrete 
I  cores  of  the  walls. 

j  The  remains  of  the  infirmary  chapel  noted  above  consist 
for  the  most  part  of  great  masses  of  fallen  walling,  which 
were  evidently  overthrown  in  the  way  hinted  at  in  the  well- 
known  letter  of  John  Portinari  to  Crumwell  describing  the 
I  destruction  of  the  priory  church.  Mr.  Hope  showed  that 
this  letter  was  actually  a  paraphrase  in  English  by  Richard 
Moryson  of  a  holograph  letter  from  Portinari,  written  in 
Italian,  preserved,  with  an  earlier  letter  referred  to  in  it,  in 
the  Public  Record  Ofl&ce.  These  letters  give  considerably 
fuller  details  of  the  beginning  of  the  throwing  down  of  the 
church,  and  of  the  way  in  which  it  was  done,  by  digging  out 
the  foundations  and  propping  the  walls  on  wooden  posts 
that  were  afterwards  burnt  or  blown  down,  so  causing  the 
superincumbent  masses  to  collapse.  The  original  letters  also 
contained  various  dimensions  and  other  details  that  had  been 
overlooked  or  omitted  by  Moryson,  which  enabled  a  more 
correct  plan  to  be  drawn  of  the  destroyed  priory  church. 

Mr.  Hope  further  communicated  a  description  (from  the 
letters  patent  leasing  the  site  after  Crumwell’s  attainder)  of 
certain  buildings  reserved  to  the  king,  which  apparently  had 
formed  the  prior’s  lodging,  and  afterwards  the  manor  house 
of  Crumwell  himself.* 

Mr.  Micklethwaite  remarked  that  these  excavations  had 
added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Cluniac  Order,  while  fresh 
information  had  also  been  derived  from  the  Record  Office. 
Crumwell  had  spent  much  of  his  life  in  Italy,  and  perhaps 
learnt  some  of  his  methods  there,  but  the  process  of  shoring- 
up  and  firing  had  been  known  from  Roman  times.  Castles 
slighted  in  the  seventeenth  century  were  not  bombarded  but 
undermined  :  Helmsley  Castle  keep  was  an  example.  Thirty 
years  ago  one  pier  of  the  tower  at  St.  Albans  was  found  to 
have  been  shored  up  as  if  for  firing. 


Mr.  Peer.s  thought  it  very  doubtful  if  the  props  at  St. 
Albans  were  placed  there  for  the  purpose  mentioned.  The 

*  Mr.  Hope’s  paper  will  be  printed  in  the  forthcoming  49th  volume  of 
Sussex  Archceologicul  CoLlectiuns. 
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church  itself  was  exempted  from  the  grant,  and  was  held  by 
the  Crown  till  1550  ;  it  was  then  sold  to  the  Corporation,  and 
became  the  parish  church. 

Mr.  Thomson  Lyon  pointed  out  that  powder  was  used,  not 
to  blow  up  the  masonry,  but  to  remove  the  props,  which  were 
themselves  sometimes  bored  for  the  charge. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  Mr.  Hope’s  com¬ 
munication. 

The  collection  of  votive  offerings  from  Despenaperros, 
described  at  the  previous  meeting,  was  again  on  exhibition, 
and  questions  were  invited  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Keginald  Smith  inquired  the  date  of  the  Greek  coins 
found  at  Denia,  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Spain,  with  a  ring 
brooch  of  the  type  exhibited.*  These  brooches  were  peculiar 
to  Spain  and  seemed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  kettle¬ 
drum  type  (Paukenfibel)  common  in  South  Germany,  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  East  France  during  the  later  Hallstatt  period.  A 
statuette  from  the  site,  presented  to  the  British  Museum  by 
Mr.  Sandars,  had  a  head-dress  not  conical  but  of  crescent 
form,  placed  vertically  across  the  head  with  the  points  over 
the  ears ;  and  the  same  was  to  be  seen  on  the  Aust  specimen. 
Could  this  crescent  be  traced  on  stone  statues  in  the  peninsula, 
or  even  (like  the  conical  head-dress)  in  modern  fashions  ? 

Mr.  Bead  referred  to  the  statuette  of  a  horseman  found 
near  Peterborough,  which  could  be  safely  placed  on  this  side 
of  the  Christian  era.  The  resemblance  to  the  Spanish  speci¬ 
mens  was  close,  but  there  were  several  degrees  of  artistic 
skill  displayed  at  Despenaperros,  and  it  was  important  to 
ascertain  whether  there  had  been  a  development  or  degrada¬ 
tion.  The  contemporary  production  of  the  finest  and  roughest 
votive  objects  was  still  conceivable. 

Mr.  Sandars,  in  reply,  held  that  the  better  specimens  were 
the  earlier  in  date,  but  perhaps  the  difference  was  only  one  of 
price.  The  latest  Greek  coin  in  the  Denia  find  was  struck 
about  350  B.C.,  but  there  were  also  native  pieces  which  had 
not  as  yet  been  independently  dated. 


*  M  ArcMro,  v.  (1891),  p.  59  (figs.). 
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Thursday,  22nd  March,  1906. 

Sir  HENRY  H.  HOWORTH,  K.C.I.E.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S., 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 


The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

From  F.  G.  Hilton  Price,  Esq.,  Director  : 

1.  Epicedia  Universitatis  Oxoniensis  in  obitum  invictissimi  herois  Georgii 

Ducis  Albemarliffi,  etc.  fol.  Oxford,  1070. 

2.  Epicedia  Universitatis  Oxoniensis  in  obitum  illustrissimse  principis 

Henriettas  Mariae  Ducissas  Aurelianensis.  fol.  Oxford,  1670. 

(The  above  are  bound  in  one  volume  together  with  some  MS.  notes.) 

From  the  Trustees  of  the  late  Dr.  James  Young  of  Kelly  : — Bibliotheca 
Chemica  :  A  Catalogue  of  the  Alchemical,  Chemical,  and  Pharmaceutical 
Books  in  the  Collection  of  the  late  James  Young,  LL.D.,  E.R.S.  By 
Professor  John  Ferguson.  2  vols.  4to.  Glasgow,  1906. 

Charles  H.  Read,  Esq.,  Secretary,  exhibited  a  series  of 
Italian  brooches,  other  examples  of  which,  found  in  England, 
were  exhibited  by  the  authorities  of  the  Cambridge 
Archseological  Museum  and  the  Reading  and  Canterbury 
Museums. 

On  the  subject  of  these  early  Italian  brooches  Professor  W. 
Ridgeway,  M.A.,  F.B.A.,  and  Reginald  A.  Smith,  Esq.,  B.A., 
F.S.A.,  submitted  the  following  paper : 

“The  origin  and  evolution  of  the  brooch  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  late  Bronze  and  early  and  later 
Iron  Ages,  for  not  only  has  the  decorative  art  of  each  successive 
generation  been  lavished  on  this  important  part  of  personal 
attire,  but  the  various  forms  which  it  assumed  in  different 
areas  and  at  different  periods  render  it  an  invaluable  aid  for 
determining  the  chronology  of  associated  objects,  though  it 
cannot  be  admitted  that  it  has  that  importance  for  determining 
the  chronology  of  the  culture  of  upper  Italy  and  the  Hallstatt 
region  claimed  for  it  by  Prof.  Montelius  and  others. 

All  brooches  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  (1)  Those 
developed  from  an  archetype  similar  to  the  modern  safety-pin, 
and  (2)  those  formed  of  one  or  more  discs,  from  which  all 
modern  round  brooches  are  descended.  The  brooch  was  not 
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invented  in  either  Egypt,  Babylonia,  or  Phoenicia.  In  the 
.iEgean  area  it  does  not  make  its  appearance  until  the  Iron 
Age,  for  it  is  not  found  in  the  Acropolis  graves  at  Mycenae, 
and  it  is  only  at  the  close  of  the  Mycenaean  (Bronze  Age) 
Period  that  concurrently  with  iron  it  first  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  Greece.  On  the  other  hand  in  the  full  Iron  Age  of  the 
Homeric  poems  the  brooch  is  a  recognised  part  of  the  ordinary 
attire  of  both  sexes.  The  form  of  fibula  found  in  the  graves 
of  the  Lower  City  of  Mycenae  resembles  the  safety-pin  of 
to  day,  and  this  form  is  commonly  met  with  over  the  countries 


Fig.  1.  BRONZE  PIN,  PILE-DWELLING,  LAKE  GARDA.  (A.) 


Fig.  2.  BRONZE  BROOCH,  SERVIROLA,  SANPOLA  D’ENZA, 
REGGIO,  EMILIA,  (i.) 


Fig.  3.  BRONZE  BROOCH,  PESCHIERA,  LAKE  GARDA.  (A.) 


on  both  sides  of  the  Adriatic.  As  we  have  just  seen,  the 
brooch  does  not  appear  in  Greece  until  the  full  Iron  Age,  but 
in  northern  Italy,  not  only  the  primitive  safety-pin,  but 
several  very  marked  modifications  of  it,  were  in  full  use 
before  the  end  of  the  Bronze  Age.  In  the  pile-dwellings  of 
the  Italian  Lakes,  in  Switzerland,  Bavaria,  Austria  and 
Hungary,  long  slender  pins  of  copper  or  bronze  are  a 
characteristic  feature.  These  pins  are  nothing  more  than  a 
piece  of  wire  with  one  end  sharpened,  the  other  simply 
crooked  to  form  a  head,  or  elaborated  into  a  spiral  (fig.  1). 
The  primitive  safety-pin  (figs.  2, 3),  such  as  those  found  at  the 
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famous  Bronze  Age  settlement  of  Peschiera  in  Lake  Garda  is, 
as  Montelius  has  pointed  out,  a  simple  adaptation  of  one  of 
the  long  bronze  pins  found  at  the  same  place. 

These  bronze  pins  simply  imitated  in  metal  the  primitive 
thorn  {fibula)  or  skewer  of  wood  or  bone  with  which  man  in 
Central  and  Upper  Europe  had  fastened  on  his  scanty  cover¬ 
ing,  consisting  generally  of  a  cloak,  such  as  the  sagum  of  the 
Germans.  For  greater  security  some  one  with  a  progressive 
mind  one  day  bent  up  the  pin  after  passing  it  through  the 
garment  and  caught  the  point  behind  the  head.  The  inventor 
or  some  one  else  wishing  to  get  a  better  hold  for  the  point 
of  the  pin,  gave  the  shank  of  the  pin  a  complete  turn  and  thus 
produced  the  spring. 

The  simple  safety-pins  of  the  pile-settlement  of  Peschiera, 
and  those  found  in  the  graves  of  the  Lower  Town  at  Mycenae 
are  practically  identical.  Now  as  Montelius*  assumed  that 
the  fihidce  of  Mycenae  must  be  older  than  those  found  at 
Peschiera,  and  as  the  former  were  found  in  the  Lower  City 
of  Mycenae,  where  also  was  found  a  scarab  of  Amenophis  III. 
(though  not  in  the  same  grave),  he  argued  that  as  the  oldest 
Italian  fihulce  were  later  than  those  found  at  Mycenae,  the 
oldest  Italian  fihulce  date  from  the  fifteenth  century  b.c.  As 
iron  and  cremation  also  make  their  appearance  in  Greece  at 
the  same  time  as  fihulce,  if  it  had  passed  into  North  Italy 
from  the  Mycenaean  area,  it  could  only  have  done  so  after  iron 
had  come  into  use  in  Greece  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  Homeric 
period.  Accordingly  it  ought  from  the  first  to  be  found  in 
North  Italy  in  company  with  iron,  whereas  the  fihulce  of  all 
types  of  the  safety-pin  are  found  in  that  area  from  the  Bronze 
Age,  though  it  is  only  when  iron  appears  in  Greece  that  we 
find  them  in  late  Mycenaean  graves.  On  the  other  hand  if  the 
fibula  was  invented  in  North  Italy  in  the  late-Bronze  Age,  it 
was  already  diffused  over  all  that  area  when  iron  came  into 
use  in  the  Alpine  regions,  and  would  move  downwards  with 
the  tribes  who  were  at  all  times  descending  into  Epirus  or 
Thrace,  and  thus  it  would  be  brought  by  them  into  Greece. 
As  the  Homeric  Acheans  came  with  the  full  knowledge  of 
iron,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  occasional  fihulce  are  found 
in  Mycenaean  areas  which  also  yield  objects  of  iron.f 

It  is,  therefore,  plain  that  the  chronology  of  upper  Italy 
and  central  Europe  cannot  be  based  upon  the  chronology  of 
Mycenae,  inasmuch  as  the  fihulce  of  Mycenae  which  were 
supposed  to  give  us  a  superior  limit  for  the  first  appearance 


*  La  Citil\mt\on  j)rim\tlve  e.n  Italie  (1895),  v. 
t  Ridgeway,  Early  Age  of  Greece,  i.  576. 
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of  the  brooch  in  upper  Italy  and  central  Europe,  are  them¬ 
selves  derivatives  from  that  very  region,  and  accordingly  the 
date  of  the  origin  of  the  safety-pin  in  upper  Italy  must  be 
placed  considerably  anterior  to  its  appearance  on  Greek 
soil. 

Once  the  principle  of  the  brooch  was  discovered,  its 
evolution  steadily  progressed.  M.  Salomon  Reinach  has  well 
summarised  its  history,  whilst  Professor  Montelius  has  dealt 
exhaustively  with  its  growth  on  Italian  soil. 

The  brooches  found  in  Italy  fall  into  two  clearly  distinct 
kinds,  (a)  The  safety-pin  with  a  simple  catch,  or  a  small 
disc  to  serve  for  that  purpose ;  and  (b)  The  brooches  com¬ 
posed  of  two  or  four  discs.  The  first  class  is  found  every¬ 
where  in  Italy,  from  the  Alps  to  Sicily,  and  is  only  wanting 
in  Sardinia,  where  there  are  no  native  /zAitke,  but  only  a  very 
limited  number  of  imported  specimens.  These  Jihuloi  of  the 
safety-pin  type  fall  into  four  classes:*  (1)  Those  with  the 
simple  bow,  a  disc-shaped  catch,  and  a  spring  on  one  side ; 
(2)  Those  with  the  simple  bow,  with  a  plain  catch  and  spring 
on  one  side;  (3)  Those  with  a  serpentine  bow,  with  a  disc 
and  a  spring  on  one  side ;  (4)  Those  with  a  serpentine  bow,  a 
catch,  and  a  spring  on  one  side.  The  first  two  series  are 
almost  contemporary,  whilst  the  first  types  of  Series  3  and  4 
are  more  recent.  The  whole  four  series  commence  towards 
the  end  of  the  third  pexiod  of  the  Bronze  Age,  but  they  have 
not  all  lasted  for  the  same  time.  Those  with  the  disc  have 
hardly  survived  the  Bronze  Age,  whilst  the  types  with  the 
catch  have  given  birth  to  the  Jihulce  which  were  still  in  use 
several  centuries  after  Christ. 

The  body  of  the  fibula  began  by  being  straight  and  parallel 
to  the  pin.  This  was  found  not  to  give  room  enough  for  the 
cloth  of  the  garment,  and  accordingly  the  bow  shape  was 
adopted  ;  at  first  very  high  and  semi-circular,  then  lower. 
The  disc  catch  was  originally  composed  of  several  twists  of 
wire,  which  formed  the  head  of  the  Bronze  Age  pin ;  then 
the  number  of  twists  became  smaller,  the  wire  became 
broader  and  flattened,  and  the  diameter  of  the  disc  increased ; 
finally  the  disc  became  a  single  plate,  the  bow  and  spring 
being  all  of  one  piece  like  the  modern  safety-pin.  In  Series  2 
the  process  of  evolution  was  much  the  same  as  in  Series  1, 
but  the  bow  is  sometimes  furnished  with  rings,  or  with  little 
or  big  ribs,  but  it  more  frequently  bulges  out.  Many  of  the 
fibula}  of  this  series  have  their  body  formed  of  one  or  more 


*  These  are  illustrated  with  their  respective  developments  in  I>-on  Age  Guide 
(Brit.  Mus.).  fig.  26,  p.  32. 
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pieces  of  amber,  glass^  or  bone.  The  catch  of  the  oldest 
examples  of  Series  2  is  very  short,  but  it  soon  grew  large 
and  almost  semicircular. 

The  bow  springs  out  of  the  middle  of  the  catch,  which  later 
on  is  usually  very  small,  but  the  bow  always  starts  from  the 
middle  of  it.  It  becomes  very  elongated,  opening  from  above, 
and  finally  it  terminates  in  a  knob,  at  first  small,  then  very 
large.  Next,  the  opening  of  the  catch  is  placed  at  the  side 
instead  of  on  the  top ;  finally  the  extremity  of  the  catch 
curves  up,  as  is  regularly  the  case  with  the  Etruscan  brooches 


Fig.  I.  ITALIAN  BROOCH  OF  LEECH-TYPE,  IXWORTH,  SUFFOLK.  (1.) 


Fig.  5.  ITALIAN  BOAT-SHAPED  BROOCH,  IXWORTH,  SUFFOLK.  Q.) 

of  the  Certosa  type.  The  immediate  derivatives  from  the 
simple  form  of  safety-pin  are  found  both  in  Hungary  and 
Bosnia.  The  type  with  the  plain  arched  bow  is  found  in  all 
Italy,  the  Balkan,  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the 
most  ancient  cemeteries  of  the  Caucasus.  The  brooches  with 
the  swollen  bow  are  found  also  in  Carniola,  Hungary,  the 
north  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  in  Greece,  but  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  often  becomes  a  series  of  small  knops.  From  the  high- 
arched  brooch  with  the  middle  of  the  bow  enlarged  come  the 
forms  known  as  the  ‘Geech”  (fig.  4)  and  ^^boat”  (fig.  5),  of 
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which  we  shall  have  to  speak  presently.  The  serpentine 
brooch  appears  along  with  the  ‘^boat.”  Both  boat-shaped 
and  serpentine  brooches  are  found  equally  over  all  Italy.  The 
Certosa  type  is  common  in  the  provinces  of  Bergamo  and 
Como,  the  region  of  Este,  the  Austrian  Alps,  and  at  Glasinatz, 
in  Bosnia. 

When  we  pass  to  central  and  western  Europe  we  find  that 
west  of  Bavaria  the  ancient  Italian  types  are  very  rare, 
though  they  are  common  in  Austria  (Hallstatt)  and  Carniola. 
All  the  semi-circular,  boat-form,  and  serpentine  forms  are 
found  at  Hallstatt,  which  likewise  yields  types  either  unknown 
or  at  least  very  rare  in  Italy. 

All  i\ie.  fibuloi  hitherto  described  have  a  spring  at  one  side. 
The  Celts  beyond  the  Alps  had  developed  from  their  older 
Jihulce  those  furnished  with  a  spring  on  both  sides  of  the  bow. 
They  then  modified  the  Jibula  of  the  Certosa  type  (found  in 
the  Alps  and  Bosnia  as  well  as  in  Italy)  by  giving  it  a 
bilateral  spring.  This  new  type,  known  as  the  La  Tene,  has 
played  a  great  part  in  the  history  of  the  fibula,  extending  as 
it  does  from  the  Danubian  regions  to  the  valleys  of  the  Seine 
and  the  Thames,  and  even  to  Ireland,  and  from  it  sprung  all 
the  later  Roman  provincial  types,  and  the  cruciform  brooches 
of  the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  peoples. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Class  B,  the  brooches  composed  of  two 
or  four  discs  (figs.  8,  9).  In  Italy  this  type  is  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  met  with  in  the  south,  rarely  in  the  central  region,  and 
never  north  of  the  Apennines,  but  it  is  common  in  Greece  and 
the  other  lands  to  the  east  of  the  Adriatic,  and  as  some  400 
of  them  were  found  at  Hallstatt,  they  are  often  termed  the 
‘  Hallstatt  ’  type.  They  are  commonly  held  to  be  Greek  rather 
than  Italian.  But  though  this  type  is  found  in  Greece,  it  is 
rash  to  assign  to  it  a  Greek  origin.  For  no  bronze  ornaments 
consisting  of  a  single  spiral  disc,  or  of  two  or  more  such, 
out  of  which  the  spectacle  ’  brooch  could  have  sprung,  have 
been  found  at  Mycenae,  Tiryns,  Hissarlik,  in  Attica,  or  Cyprus. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Danubian  region,  not  only  are 
spiral  discs  of  hammered  wire,  such  as  those  found  in  the 
pile-dwellings  of  the  Mondsee  (Salzburg),  characteristic,  but 
pairs  of  similar  discs  made  of  copper  are  also  well  known. 
Objects  of  a  similar  kind  have  been  found  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  where  the  ‘  spectacle  ’  brooch  is  also  of  common 
occurrence.  Again,  ornaments  consisting  of  four  spiral  discs 
have  been  discovered  in  Hungary,  whilst  bronze  pins  with 
heads  formed  of  one  or  more  spirals  (sometimes  as  many  as 
five)  are  a  regular  feature  of  the  antiquities  of  all  this  area,  as 
well  as  of  north  Italy.  As  the  safety-pin  with  the  spiral  disc 
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as  fastener  had  itself  been  evolved  from  one  of  those  bronze 
pins  with  a  spiral  disc  of  wire  for  a  head,  so  as  soon  as  the 
principle  of  the  brooch  was  evolved  it  was  an  easy  step  to  add 
a  pin,  spring,  and  catch  to  one  of  the  older  double  spiral  orna¬ 
ments,  and  thus  the  ‘  spectacle  ’  brooch,  and  also  that  formed 
of  four  spirals,  were  produced.*  But  just  as  the  ancient  Italian 
and  Hallstatt  safety-pin  jibulce  are  but  rarely  found  west  of 
Bavaria,  so  too  the  occurrence  of  the  ‘  spectacle  ’  brooch,  and 
those  with  four  discs  is  of  extreme  rarity  in  western  Europe, 
whilst  it  has  been  generally  held  that  no  genuine  examples  of 
such /i!6MZcB  have  been  found  in  Britain. 

The  evidence  for  such  discoveries  in  our  own  soil  is 
admittedly  meagre,  but  the  cases  to  be  cited  this  evening 
may  be  allowed  a  cumulative  value ;  and  it  is  felt  that  the 
best  method  of  testing  that  evidence  is  to  put  on  record  any 
alleged  instances  that  may  be  met  with  from  time  to  time,  and 
to  invite  information  with  regard  to  other  specimens  in  public 
or  private  collections. 

The  probability  of  importations  from  Italy  during  the 
Hallstatt  period  might  well  be  contested  both  on  a  2^'>"iori 
and  a  'posteriori  grounds.  It  might,  for  instance,  be  urged 
that  even  the  Greek  colonists  of  the  Mediterranean  littoral 
could  hardly  have  been  in  touch  with  Britain  before  the  time 
of  Pytheas  (late  fourth  century  b.c.),  while  the  civilisation  of 
Italy  did  not  take  root  even  in  the  south  of  France  till 
towards  the  close  of  the  second  century  b.c.  There  could 
hardly  be  any  trade  with  the  north  of  Europe  at  the  time  the 
brooches  in  question  were  manufactured,  and  no  inducement 
to  perpetuate  the  old  patterns  solely  for  purposes  of  export. 
Again,  finds  in  our  islands  of  the  Early  Iron  Age  are  remark¬ 
ably  scarce  when  compared  with  those  of  the  preceding  age 
of  Bronze,  and  what  few  there  are  belong  rather  to  the  later 
stages  of  La  Tene  culture.  The  occurrence  of  Italian  bronze 
vessels  in  the  Aylesford  cemetery  is  uncontested,  but  nothing 
of  similar  importance  could  be  quoted  to  prove  intercourse 
with  Italy  before  the  second  century  B.C. 

To  meet  such  possible  objections  and  to  prepare  the  way 
for  a  series  of  Italian  brooches  earlier  by  centuries  than  the 
Iron  Age  proper  of  Britain,  we  may  draw  attention  to  the 
existence  in  this  country  of  a  few  antiquities  clearly  of 
Hallstatt  types,  and  whether  of  local  or  continental  manu¬ 
facture,  certainly  of  British  provenance.  Though  belonging 
to  our  Bronze  Age,  the  majority  of  the  pre-historic  swords  in 
our  islands  are  clearly  allied  to  those  in  the  earlier  graves  at 


Ridgeway,  Earhj  Acje  of  Greece,  i.  577-8. 
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Hallsfcatt,  both  in  bronze  and  iron ;  and  a  common  prototype 
would  hardly  be  denied  to  the  Dowris* * * §  and  Hallstattf 
buckets.  An  iron  sword  J  found  in  the  Thames  further 
shows  that  changes  in  Central  Europe  found  an  echo  here ; 
for  while  the  blade  of  this  specimen  shows  a  departure  from 
the  leaf -pattern,  the  pommel  is  evidently  a  reminiscence  of  the 
‘  horse-shoe  ’  type  common  a-t  Hallstatt. 

Not  to  dwell  upon  the  Mycengean  affinities  of  the  designs 
on  the  chalk  drums  §  from  a  grave  of  the  early  Bronze  Age  at 
Folkton,  E.  B.  Yorks.,  special  emphasis  may  now  be  laid  on 
certain  alleged  discoveries  of  early  Italian  brooches  in 
Britain,  which  are  better  authenticated  than  mosC  and  lend 
some  support  to  their  weaker  brethren.  Nameless  and 
uncared  for^  many  have  languished  in  museums  since  the 
days  when  labelling  formed  no  part  of  a  curator’s  duty ;  but 
now  the  hour  of  their  vindication  or  final  condemnation 
appears  to  be  at  hand. 

An  interesting  find  at  Alton,  Hants,  has  been  known 
privately  for  some  years,  but  has  not  been  hitherto  published, 
and  the  owner,  Mr.  William  Curtis,  has  kindly  lent  the  relics 
for  exhibition,  and  furnished  details  of  their  discovery.  When 
Westbrook  House  Asylum  was  being  built.  Dr.  Burnett  wished 
to  raise  a  mound  in  the  grounds,  and  it  was  during  excava¬ 
tions  for  material  that  the  workmen  came  across  some  pottery 
fragments,  the  two  brooches  and  the  Egyptian  scarab  now 
exhibited.  The  sherds  seem  to  have  been  lost,  and  the  other 
objects  were  given  to  Mr.  Curtis  by  Dr.  Burnett’s  widow. 

The  better  preserved  brooch  (fig.  6),  which  has  itself  been 
repaired  in  ancient  times,  belongs  to  a  type  well  represented 
in  Italy,  and  like  many  others  has  a  number  of  discs,  strung 
on  the  bow  and  packed  closely  together,  the  largest  being 
towards  the  centre.  The  pin  is  lost,  but  the  circular  catch- 
plate  (evolved  from  a  flat  coil  of  wire)  is  intact,  and  exhibits 
two  swastikas  finely  engraved,  in  the  style  characteristic  of 
the  Villanova  period  (earliest  Iron  Age)  in  Italy.  Professor 
Montelius  illustrates  a  similar  example  from  Italy,  ||  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Alton  brooch  was  imported  directly 
or  indirectly  from  that  country. 

The  second  specimen  (fig.  7)  is  less  determinate,  but  its 
type  IT  can  be  easily  recognised  as  primitive  Italian.  In 

*  Bronze  Age  Guide  (Brit.  Mus.),  pi.  iv.  fig.  2. 

t  Iron  Age  Guide  (Brit.  Mus.),  fig.  4,  p.  16. 

j  Og).  cit.  fig.  72,  p.  96. 

§  Bronze  Age  Guide,  90,  91. 

II  Civilisation  inimitlve  en  Italie,  pt.  i.  pi.  i.  ser.  A,  fig.  9  (Copenhagen 
Museum). 

'll  Compare  Montelius,  og).  cit.,  pi.  x?ii.  fig.  248  (San  Francesco,  Bologna). 
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course  of  time  the  lateral  projections  were  furnished  with 
pointed  knobs.*  The  absence  of  a  spring-coil  for  the  pin 
should  be  noted,  but  this  is  not  unusual  in  Italy,  and 
there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  classing  the  specimen  as 
an  import  from  southern  Europe.  One  from  the  San 
Francesco  hoard  has  a  very  similar  bow,  but  the  catch- 
plate  is  flat,t  while  that  of  the  Alton  specimen  is  vertical 


Fig.  G.  ITALIAN  BROOCH  FROM  ALTON,  HANTS.  (§.) 


Fig.  7.  BRONZE  BROOCH  FROM  ALTON,  HANTS.  (y) 


and  trough-like,  suggesting  a  somewhat  later  development 
An  interesting  side-light  is  thrown  on  its  date  by  the  accom¬ 
panying  scarab,  which  is  without  inscription,  but  plainly 
belongs  to  the  twenty-sixth  Dynasty  (late  seventh  and  sixth 

*  Montelius,  pi.  xx.  fig.  280  (Suessola). 

t  Montelius,  “  Spiinnen  Iran  Bronsalclern,”  Tidxhriff  for  Svp.rigp, 

vi.  68,  fig.  88. 
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century  R.c.).  The  material  is  a  turquoise  blue  composition 
sometimes  called  ‘cyanus,’*  and  unmistakably  of  Egyptian 
manufacture.f 

Though  further  assurance  as  to  the  actual  association  of 
these  objects  would  be  welcome,  it  is  encouraging  to  find  even 
a  circumstantial  account  in  existence.  Standing  alone,  such 
a  discovery  might  be  regarded  as  a  series  of  accidents  to 
which  little  archaeological  importance  could  be  attached ;  but 
there  are  other  cases  to  be  mentioned  in  which  the  locality  is 
more  or  less  precisely  indicated, 

A  specimen  with  waved  bow  and  pairs  of  projections, 
resembling  in  its  main  features  the  second  from  Alton,  but  of 
stouter  build,  and  having  the  head  of  the  pin  forked,  was 
included  in  the  Davies  collection,  and  is  now  in  the  Reading 
Museum.  Nothing  further  can  now  be  ascertained  as  to  the 
history  of  this  collection,  but  it  is  understood  that  antiquities 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wallingford,  Berks,  were  from 
time  to  time  brought  by  the  finders  to  Mr.  Davies,  who 
appears  to  have  omitted  to  label  many  of  his  purchases.  The 
specimen  referred  to  has  been  recently  published  $  with 
another  early  Italian  brooch  from  the  same  county  ;  this  is  of 
the  large  boat-shaped  type,  and  was  found  in  1904  at  Battle 
Farm,  Reading,  the  find  being  rendered  all  the  more  probable 
by  those  at  Alton  and  Tinker’s  Hill  (see  below)  in  the  adjoining 
county,  as  well  as  by  the  existence  of  a  very  similar  specimen 
in  the  Ixworth  series  (fig.  5). 

The  significance  of  the  brooch  with  flat  spiral  coils  of  wire 
has  been  already  explained,  and  there  is  an  air  of  antiquity 
about  the  type  that  renders  their  occurrence  in  Britain  im¬ 
probable  in  the  extreme ;  but  at  least  three  examples  are  said 
to  have  been  recovered  from  our  soil.  One  with  four  coils  § 
in  a  fairly  perfect  state  (fig.  8)  was  presented  to  Reading 
Museum  ||  by  our  Fellow  Mr.  W.  LI.  Nash,  who  states  that  it  was 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  his  father’s  friend,  Mr.  Roach 
Smith,  and  was  always  regarded  as  of  London  origin.  This 
was  true  of  most  of  the  Roach  Smith  collection  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  but  it  should  be  added  that  a  few  brooches 
with  Italian  localities  assigned  were  included ;  and  one  would 
be  inclined  to  omit  this  specimen  were  it  not  that  another, 

^  An  alkaline  silicate,  coloured  a  deep  blue  with  carbonate  of  copper : 
r.  Newberry,  Sranths,  84. 

t  It  has  been  kindly  examined  by  our  Fellow  Dr.  Wallis  Budge  and 
Mr.  H.  R.  II.  Hall. 

t  Victoria  Hixtonj  of  Berlix,  i.  223  (figs.). 

§  Cf.  Montelius,  pi.  xxi.  figs.  286,  287  (Suessola). 

II  Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  authorities  for  the  loan  of  several  early  brooches 
for  exhibition. 
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Fi«-.  8.  SPIRAL  BROOCH  FOUND  IN  LONDON,  WITH  SI  DU  VIEW.  (!.) 


Fig.  9.  BRONZE  SPIRAL  BROOCH  FOUND  IN  COLCHESTER.  (J.) 
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similar  but  with  two  coils  (spectacle  type)^*  is  said  to  have 
been  found  at  Colchester  (fig.  9).  It  is  now  in  the  Castle 
Museum  there^  and  came  from  the  Acton  collection.  Among  i 
the  miscellaneous  series  on  the  table,  belonging  to  the  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Museum  at  Cambridge,  and  once  the  property  of  a 
watchmaker  at  Ixworth  who  collected  local  antiquities,  there  ' 
should  be  noticed  a  spiral  coil  of  wire  (fig.  10)  that  has 
evidently  formed  part  of  a  quadruple  brooch  (as  fig.  8). 
Both  the  double  and  quadruple  types  occurred  at  Hallstatt, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Ixworth  series  includes 
part  of  the  rim  (fig.  11)  of  a  large  bronze  vessel,  embossed  | 


Fig.  10.  COIL  OP  A  SPIRAL  BROOCH,  IXWORTH,  SUPPOLK.  (f.) 

with  a  repeating  animal  pattern  also  characteristic  of  the  j 
early  Hallstatt  period. f  | 

According  to  the  latest  publication  J  on  the  subject,  the 
spectacle  brooch  occurs  in  the  Austrian  Adriatic  provinces  , 
between  lOOO  and  800  b.c.,  but  at  Glasinatz  (Bosnia)  in  the  ' 
seventh  and  sixth  centuries.  Reasons  have  been  given  above 
for  assigning  a  Danubian  origin  to  this  type,  and  its  importa¬ 
tion  into  this  country  would  at  any  rate  have  taken  place 
before  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  La  Tene,  while  the  i 
extreme  simplicity  and  narrow  opening  of  the  working  part 
which  is  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  coils  (fig.  8),  point  to  a 
a  very  early  stage  in  the  history  of  the  brooch. 

An  interesting  fragment  (fig.  12)  from  the  Ixworth  series  ! 
belongs  to  another  category.  The  same  depressed  bow  and  j 
spiral  coil  appear,  but  with  a  difference  due  to  locality.  The  ‘ 

*  Of.  Montelius,  pi.  xxi.  fig.  283  (South  Italy). 

t  For  complete  bowls  with  similar  flat  rims,  see  Von  Sacken,  Grahfeld  ron 
Jlallututt ,  pi.  xxiv.  (embossed  birds)  :  the  horse  seen  on  the  Ixworth  fragment 
occurs  frequently  on  bronze  belts  (pi.  xi.)  from  the  Hallstatt  cemetery. 

J  Dr.  Hoernes,  Archiv  fur  Anthrojwlociie,  iii.  (1906),  233.  His  chronology 
is  based  on  that  of  Professor  Montelius,  but  might  be  modified  if  the  Danubian 
origin  of  iha  fhvla  were  accepted. 


TW  'TO  A  C!  ini^  '00.7  J 


Fig.  11.  PART  OF  AN  EMBOSSER  BRONZE  BOWL-KIM,  IXWORTH.  SUFFOLK. 
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bow  is  broadened  into  a  leaf  form^  and  has  become  an  orna¬ 
mental  feature ;  while  the  coil  serves  to  support  the  pointed 
end  of  the  pin  as  in  fig.  14.  This  is  a  northern  type*  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  later  Bronze  Age  of  Germany  (figs.  13,  14)  and 


Fig.  12.  PART  OF  LEAF-.SHAPEn  BROOCH  FROM  IXWORTH,  SUFFOLK,  (f.) 


Fig.  13.  LEAF-SHAPED  BROOCH,  JURGENSHAGEN,  SCHWAAN, 
MECKLENBURG.  (^.) 


Fig.  14.  SWIVEL-BROOCH,  HEIDESHEIM,  GRUN.STADT,  RHEN.  BAVARIA.  (A.) 


Scandinavia  (fig.  15)^  and  the  pin  probably  worked  on  a 
swivel,  not  with  a  spring-coil  at  the  head  as  in  Italy. 

The  last  traces  of  the  coil  as  catch  plate  may  be  noticed  in 
fig.  6,  and  an  intermediate  stage  is  well  illustrated  by  a 
specimen  (fig.  17)  kindly  lent  for  illustration  by  our  Fellow 
Mr.  Beloe,  and  said  to  have  been  found  in  Mincing  Lane,  City 


*  No  example  is  known -at  least  from  Greece.  ZetUclirift  fur  Efliuolnqip, 
1889,  p.  214. 
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of  London,  1845.  It  is  in  perfect  condition  and  somewhat  j 
more  advanced  in  type  than  a  specimen  found  at  Albano,  the  | 


Figs.  10,  17.  ITALIAN  BROOCHES,  CHBAPSIDE  AND  MINCING  LANE, 
LONDON.  (§.) 

ancient  Alba  Longa,  which  was  destroyed  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventh  century  B.C.,  after  standing  for  400  years,* 

^  Mr.  Beloe  also  possesses  a  specimen  (fig.  16)  with  semi¬ 
circular  bow  and  the  foot  returned  at  an  angle,  said  to  have 
been  found  in  Cheapside,  1846,  and  like  the  first,  formerly  in 


*  Montelius,  AnflqnaHah  Tirhh  riff  for  Srrriqe,  vi.  169,  fig.  161. 
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the  Bateman  Collection.  This  has  six  bronze  rings  strung  on 
the  bow,  which  is  swollen  in  the  centre  and  slightly  engraved 
with  chevrons ;  and  the  type  is  by  no  means  common,  though 
a  still  larger  example  (tig.  18)  has  been  found  at  Tinker’s 
Hill,  on  the  Devil’s  Dyke,  near  Andover,  Hants,*  and  is  now 
in  the  Reading  Museum.  The  bow  in  this  case  is  of  flattened 
section  at  the  centre,  and  the  foot  has  a  larger  opening  than  the 
London  specimen,  which  in  this  respect  more  closely  resembles 


Fig-.  18.  ITALIAN  BEOOCH  WITH  EETUENim  FOOT.  TINKEE’S  HILL, 
ANDOVEE,  HANTS.  (r.) 


Fig.  19.  ITALIAN  BOW-BEOOCH,  CUMBEELAND.  (|.) 


one  in  Sigmaringen  Museum,  2|^  inches  long.-|-  Other  examples 
of  this  type  occurred  at  Alfedena  (the  ancient  Aufidena, 
Samnium)  along  with  objects  dating  from  the  sixth  and  fifth 
centuries,  b.c.  J  Except  that  the  foot  has  no  return,  the 


*  Not  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  villa  at  Finkley;  J.  Stevens,  tSY.  Mary  Bovrnp, 
p.  61,  pi.  vii.  fig.  19. 

t  Lindenschmit,  Alter'tMimer,  vol.  i.  pi.  -vii.  pi.  .3,  fig.  4. 

J  Mormmenfi  Antichi,  x.  245,  307,  330  ;  one  from  Trevi,  Umbria,  is  given  by 
Montelius,  pi.  xi.  fig.  134. 
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Cumberland  specimen  (fig.  19)  closely  corresponds  to  that 
from  Hampshire. 

The  two  City  of  London  examples  cited  above  lend  some 
colour  to  the  view  that  several  others^  preserved  in  the  Guild¬ 
hall  Museum,  are  from  the  same  area,  though  there  is  no 
record  of  their  discovery.  Most  of  the  items  in  the  catalogue  * * * § 
are  from  the  City,  but  it  is  ominous  that  not  one  of  the  many 
types  represented  has  a  history,  and  they  cannot  at  present 
be  ranked  even  with  the  quadruple  spiral  (fig.  8). 

One  of  the  best  authenticated  instances  was  published  in 
1828,t  but  has  not  received  the  attention  it  deserves.  A  well- 
preserved  brooch  with  two  pairs  of  horns  and  points  on  the 
bow,  without  a  coil  at  the  head  of  the  pin,  was  found  at  Ford 
Green,  Castor,  Northants,  and  there  is  nothing  else  in  the 
volume  open  to  the  slightest  suspicion.  The  site  yielded  a 
large  number  of  Koman  antiquities  and  was  excavated  ex¬ 
tensively,  but  there  was  nothing  to  connect  the  brooch  in 
question  with  Romano-British  times.  It  belongs  to  a  type 


Fig.  20.  ITALIAN  HORNED  BROOCH  FROM  CUMBERLAND.  (§.) 

represented  at  Villanova  itself  J  and  therefore  datable  within 
certain  limits,  while  a  specimen  said  to  have  been  found  in 
Cumberland  (fig.  20),  with  two  pairs  of  horns  only,  must  be 
approximately  of  the  same  age.  The  latter  and  other  brooches 
to  be  mentioned  presently,  are  in  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum, 
Edinburgh,  and  were  included  in  the  Forman  sale  of  1900, 
but  there  is  no  mention  of  their  locality  in  the  sale  catalogue. § 
The  boat-shaped  brooch  sometimes  attained  enormous  pro¬ 
portions,  one  in  the  national  collection  with  pointed  sides  from 
Italy,  being  13|  inches  long  ;  and  two  large  specimens  pre- 
sumabl}’’  found  in  this  country  have  been  already  referred  to. 
Another  variety  of  this  type,  belonging  to  the  later  period, 
had  a  long  foot  and  catch,  and  a  broad  hollowed  bow  on 

*  No  figures  are  given  of  these  brooches, 

t  Artis,  DurobTivce,  pi.  xxxi.  fig.  8. 

t  Montelius,  op.  cit.  pi.  xviii.  fig.  2.52. 

§  Sotheby’s,  2nd  July,  1900,  lots  651,  656. 
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I  which  were  usually  three  knobs  standing  at  the  middle  points 
I  of  the  top  and  sides.  Two  specimens  from  Norfolk  and 
i  Lakenheath,  Suffolk,*  were  given  to  the  British  Museum  by 
1  the  late  Rev.  Greville  Chester  more  than  fifty  years  ago  ;  and 
j  a  shorter  and  less  solid  example  (fig.  21)  is  preserved  in  the 
]\Iaidstone  Museum  from  the  Slade,  Boughton  Monchelsea, 
3  miles  S.E.  of  Maidstone.  It  is  here  figured  by  permission 
from  photographs  kindly  provided  by  the  Museum  authorities. 


Fig.  21.  BOAT-SHAPED  BROOCH,  BOUGHTON  JIONCHELSEA,  KENT.  (J.) 


Fig.  22.  BOAT-SHAPED  BROOCH  WITH  KNOBS,  KENT.  ( j.) 

Exact  details  of  its  discovery  are  wanting,  but  it  should  be 
mentioned  that  a  Roman  villa  hard  by  was  excavated  in  1841 
by  Roach  Smith,  who  furnished  a  report  to  this  Society.f 
Two  small  specimens  now  in  Canterbury  Museum  were 
found  apparently  in  the  same  county  and  have  been  kindly 
lent  for  exhibition  by  our  Fellow,  Mr.  F.  Bennett  Goldney. 
One  (fig.  22)  is  of  the  boat-shaped  pattern,  with  a  single  knob 

*  Archceolorjical  Journal,  vii.  404  ;  Iron  Age  Guide,  fig.  71,  p.  98. 
t  Archaeologia,  xxix.  414  ;  brooches  were  found  but  not  described. 

VOL.  XXL  H 
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placed  at  the  centre  of  the  bow,  while  the  other  (fig.  23)  has 
a  bow  pointed  at  the  sides  much  like  a  cushion,  and  engraved 
at  the  top. 

This  “  cushion  ”  type,  as  we  will  venture  to  call  it,  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  Italy,*  and  to  judge  from  its  long  foot,  belongs  to 


Fig.  23.  ITALIAN  CUSHION-SHAPED  BROOCH,  KENT,  (-f.) 


Fig  24.  ITALIAN  BOW-BROOCH  EROM  IXWORTH,  SUFFOLK,  (f.) 

the  later  series,  but  there  are  not  wanting  alleged  instances 
in  Britain  of  the  short  catch  typical  of  the  Bronze  Age 
brooches  in  Italy.  Two  good  examples  (figs.  24,  25)  from 
the  Ixworth  series  are  shown  this  evening,  their  swollen  bows 
engraved  with  simple  line  patterns.  A  smaller  specimen. 


Montelius,  pi.  ix.  fig.  101. 
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2^  inches  long,  is  said  to  have  been  found  at  Little  Chester, 
Derbyshire,*  while  others  of  the  same  type,  without  definite 
localities,  are  in  Liverpool  Museum  and  the  National  Museum 
of  Antiquities,  Edinburgh,  along  with  a  boat- shaped  brooch 
31  inches  long,  with  long  foot,  (Cat.  FG  5),  found  near 
Falkirk,  Stirlingshire,!  and  another,  similar  but  fragmentary, 
from  Castlecary,  near  Falkirk  (Cat.  FG  4).  There  are  also 
at  Dublin  a  larger  engraved  specimen  I  with  the  bow  and  foot 
of  about  equal  length,  and  a  specimen  of  the  leech  ”  type  § 
with  bands  engraved  on  the  bow  and  the  head  repaired. 


Fig.  25.  ITALIAN  BOW-BROOCH  FR03I  IXWORTH,  SUFFOLK.  (J.) 


Fig.  26.  ITALIAN  RIBBED  BROOCH  FROM  CUMBERLAND,  (i.) 

apparently  in  ancient  times ;  but  nothing  is  known  of  their 
provenance. 

There  remains  to  mention  a  small  engraved  boat-shaped 
example  published  by  Jewitt,||  perhaps  from  Derbyshire  ;  a 
specimen  with  semicircular  bow  ornamented  with  ribs  at 
intervals  (fig.  26),  said  to  be  from  Cumberland ;  an  engraved 
example  of  the  boat-type  (fig.  6)  and  a  plain  specimen  with 
solid  bow  of  the  leech  pattern  (fig.  4),  both  presumably  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ixworth. 

*  Victoria  History,  i.  217,  fig.  24  ;  Jewitt,  Grave-Mounds  and  their  Contents, 
194,  fig.  317. 

t  Ur.  R.  Mvcaxo,  Prehistoric  Scotland,  260,  fig.  165. 

t  Wilde,  Catalogue  R.  1.  A.  567,  fig.  474,  No.  478  (L  3.  1  in.) 

§  Wilde,  Catalogue  R.  I.  A.  567,  fig.  473,  No.  477  (L.  1.  6  in.). 

II  Grave-Mounds  and  their  Contents,  194,  fig.  313. 
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Special  attention  should  be  directed  to  a  shapely  brooch 
(fig.  27)  that  is  labelled  in  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum,  as 
coining  from  the  Thames  at  Wandsworth.  It  is  slightly 
defective  at  the  foot,  but  the  illustration  shows  its  probable 
form  which  can  be  easily  matched  among  specimens  from 
Greece  and  the  Balkan  area*  of  a  very  early  period,  probably 
before  the  sail  shaped  foot  was  introduced  to  bear  geometrical 
engraving. 

The  brooches  already  described  were  no  doubt  manufactured 
beyond  the  Alps  or  in  the  Danube  area,  but  two  specimens 
may  here  be  noticed  that  might  well  be  native  imitations. 


Fig  27.  BROOCH  OF  GREEK  TYPE,  THAMES,  LONTJON.  (|.) 


Fig.  28.  ITALIAN  BOAT-SHAPEO  BROOCH  FROM  CUMBERLAND.  (A.) 

One  was  found  on  the  ancient  British  site  of  Hod  Hill,  Dorset, 
and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.t  It  is  a  debased  or  rudi¬ 
mentary  form  of  the  boat-shaped  brooch,  with  the  foot  and 
catch  long  in  proportion,  and  closely  resembles  a  Cumberland 
specimen  now  at  Edinburgh  (fig.  28). 

It  is  just  possible  that  several  brooches  of  this  kind  have 
been  added  to  public  museums  by  persons  who  acquired  them 
in  Italy  and  omitted  to  record  that  all-important  fact ;  and 
localities  in  Britain  may  conceivably  have  been  supplied  in 
some  cases  to  enhance  the  value.  But  these  suppositions  do 


*  Montelius,  Tid.sJ/rift,  18,  fig.  12  (Croatia), 
t  lro)L  Age  (htide^  fig.  104,  p.  124. 
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not  cover  all  the  cases  cited,  and  the  importance  of  the  residue 
is  clear  when  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  importation  took  place, 
if  at  all,  before  the  types  in  question  had  gone  out  of  fashion 
in  Italy  or,  at  least,  in  the  country  between  the  Channel  and 
the  Alps.  In  fact  it  can  be  said  without  hesitation  that  most 
of  these  brooches  were  made  abroad,  and  there  is  here  no 
question  of  fraudulent  imitation.  Whether  all  were  actually 
recovered  from  our  soil  cannot  now  be  proved,  but  the  above 
list  shows  that  alleged  discoveries  are  not  infrequent,  and  it 
should  be  possible  before  long  to  adduce  conclusive  evidence 
as  to  the  importation  of  brooches  and  other  bronzes  during 
our  Bronze  Age.  One  well-authenticated  find  might  well 
stand  sponsor  for  the  whole  series. 

Whatever  the  ultimate  verdict  as  to  the  specimens  referred 
to  above,  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  evidence  as  to  discoveries 
of  the  same  kind  not  far  from  our  shores.  Further  instances 
in  North  and  Central  Germany  are  illustrated,*  but  more 
striking  perhaps  are  several  specimens  found  on  or  near  the 
coast  of  Normandy,!  mainly  of  the  small  boat-shaped  variety 
with  short  catches.  Larger  Italian  brooches  of  the  early 
period  are  more  common  in  the  south  of  France,  where  their 
discovery  occasions  no  surprise,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  confined  to  one  part  of  that  country,  and 
even  in  the  Hallstatt  period  the  Channel  was  not  an  im¬ 
passable  barrier.  Who  were  the  actual  importers  cannot  at 
present  be  determined,  and  the  question  hardly  comes  within 
the  limits  of  this  paper. 

Our  task  has  been  to  lay  before  the  Society  more  or  less 
authentic  instances  of  early  Italian  brooches  being  found  in 
our  soil  ;  to  point  out  that  such  cases  are  not  inherently 
impossible ;  and  to  solicit  information  with  regard  to  similar 
discoveries  in  the  past  as  well  as  in  the  future.” 

Dr.  Arthur  Evans  agreed  that  from  the  end  of  the  Bronze 
Age  Britain  was  strongly  influenced  from  Central  Europe. 
The  Hallstatt  culture  had  evidently  taken  root  here,  after  the 
advent  of  the  earlier  or  Q  Celts  ;  and  the  embossed  rim  of  a 
bronze  vessel,  included  in  the  Ixworth  series  exhibited,  was 
an  interesting  piece  of  evidence.  The  discovery  of  a  sword 
or  bucket,  objects  of  universal  use,  did  not  imply  so  much  as 


*  Lindenschmit,  Altertliiimer  'umerer  held nlschen  Vovzelt,  vol.  i.  pt.  vii.  pi.  3 
and  pt.  ix.  pi.  2  ;  vol.  ii.  pt.  xi.  pi.  2. 

t  Near  Avranches  (Manche)  and  Lisieux  (Calvados)  :  Leon  Coutil,  Bulletin 
de  la  Soclete  Noinnunde  W 'etudes  peBiistoruiues^  iii.  10.3,  109,  111  (plate),  and 
ix.  124,  pi.  vi.  We  are  indebted  to  M.  le  Comte  Costa  de  Beauregard  for  these 
references. 
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the  discovery  of  brooches^  from  which  a  certain  costume  could 
be  deduced.  He  had  noticed  several  such  brooches  in 
museums,  but  had  never  found  satisfactory  evidence  of  their 
discovery  in  British  soil.  Brooches^  such  as  the  engraved 
specimen  from  Alton,  were  earlier  than  the  Geometrical  period 
of  Greece,  while  the  scarab  seemed  to  be  some  centuries 
later.  He  would  suspend  judgment  on  the  main  question  till 
Italian  specimens  were  found  under  test  conditions  in  this 
country  ;  but  recognised  the  utility  of  collecting  reputed  finds 
of  this  character.  ' 

i 

) 

The  Chairman  held  that  no  case  had  been  proved  at 
present,  but  it  was  important  to  collect  the  evidence.  A  few  I 
years  after  the  sack  of  Rome  in  390,  the  Gauls  had  seized  all  ■ 
the  country  between  Tuscany  and  the  Alps,  and  held  all  the 
passes  and  lakes.  The  Bituriges  were  then  the  dominant 
tribe,  and  are  proved  to  have  ruled  the  Celtic  world  from 
Central  Germany.  Their  colonies  soon  spread  in  various  ' 
directions,  and  from  that  date,  but  hardly  before  then, 
imported  articles  might  be  expected  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel. 

( 

C.  E.  Keyser,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  carved 
Norman  stone  from  the  museum  of  Wallingford  Castle,  on 
which  he  read  the  following  notes ; 

“  I  am  enabled  through  the  kindness  of  Miss  Hedges  of 
Wallingford  Castle  to  exhibit  a  very  curious  sculptured 
stone  (fig.  1),  which  I  first  noticed  in  the  museum  within  the 
castle  about  two  years  ago.  The  stone  itself  is  13  inches  in 
length  by  10  inches  in  height,  the  panel  within  which  the 
sculpture  is  enclosed  being  of  the  same  length  by  8^  inches 
in  height.  The  only  information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
about  it  is  the  following  from  the  notes  of  the  late  Mr.  Hedges, 
who  formed  the  collection  of  antiquities  now  in  the  museum : 

^  Sculptured  stone,  part  of  a  cornice  considered  to  represent 
Judas  Iscariot,  found  in  the  castle  grounds.  Note.  Bags  of 
silver,  battle-axe,  loss  of  head,  cloven  hoof.’ 

This  description  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  accurate,  though 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  intention  to  give  a  grotesque 
and  a  '  monstrosity  ’  appearance  to  the  figure  it  is  intended  to 
represent. 

The  subject  is  a  bas-relief,  the  surface  of  the  panel  having 
been  cut  away,  so  as  to  leave  the  various  details  standing  out 
and  clearly  defined  within  an  oblong  frame,  A  curious  squat 


Fiff.  1.  SCULPTURED  STONE  AT  WALLINOFOUD  CASTLE.  BERKS. 
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figure,  with  human  body,  the  head  of  an  animal  *  turned  back 
over  the  shoulders,  long  arms,  and  short  legs,  and  perhaps 
cloven  feet,  though  this  is  not  certain,  is  walking  from  left  to 
right.  He  has  a  long  rod  or  pole  turned  up  at  the  end 
resting  on  his  right  hand  and  shoulder,  and  on  this  between 
his  shoulder  and  the  end  are  suspended  two  bags  connected 
together,  while  his  left  hand  holds  a  large  axe  with  long 
plain  handle.  Above  the  panel  the  surface  is  chamfered  off, 
and  a  band  of  shallow  cable  ornament  is  carved  on  the 
chamfer.  It  might  be  hazardous  to  attempt  to  elucidate  the 
identity  of  this  singular  figure,  were  it  not  that  another  very 
similar  subject,  viz.  on  the  font  at  Hook  Norton  in  Oxford¬ 
shire,  of  which  I  will  now  show  you  an  illustaation  (fig.  2), 
will  help  us  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion. 

Here  is  a  figure  on  an  indented  pedestal  so  very  similar  to 
that  at  Wallingford,  that  I  venture  to  assert  it  to  be  the  work 
of  the  same  hand.  The  squat  body,  the  rod  supporting  the 
bags,  and  the  axe  in  the  left  hand,  almost  exactly  correspond, 
and  the  only  difference  is  that  the  Hook  Norton  example  has 
a  human  and  not  an  animal’s  head,  with  the  hair  done  up  in 
a  curious  sort  of  queue  behind.  There  is  an  illustration  of 
the  font  in  Mr.  J.  Romilly  Allen’s  work  on  Early  Christian 
Symbolism,  sXso  a  woodcut  in  Skelton’s  Antiquities  of  Oxford¬ 
shire,  p,  6,  and  on  p.  8  the  following  rather  singular  inter¬ 
pretation  of  it  is  given :  ‘  At  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle 
stands  a  very  highly  curious  font  of  the  twelfth  century, 
which  is  engraved  on  p.  5.  It  is  particularly  interesting  to 
those  whose  researches  extend  to  heraldry,  for  it  exhibits  the 
water  bouget  in  its  original  state.  The  figure  most  brought 
into  view  in  the  engraving  is  an  attendant  on  a  crusader, 
armed  with  a  battleaxe,  and  carrying  the  water  bouget,  which, 
on  a  comparison  with  those  on  the  shield  of  the  effigy  of  a 
Rous  of  the  time  of  King  Edward  I.  in  the  Temple  Church, 
London,  will  prove  the  same  as  the  heraldic  charge.’  This 
description  is  so  far  correct  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  bags  suspended  on  the  pole  or  rod  are  water  bougets,  and 
that  the  figure  is  intended  for  Aquarius,  the  sign  of  the  Zodiac 
for  the  month  of  January,  and  in  the  two  instances  before  us 
the  intention  is  to  portray  him  as  an  emblem  of  evil.  The 
water  bougets  on  his  shoulder  and  the  axe  in  his  hand  are 
fitting  symbols  of  a  month  or  period  of  the  year  when  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  rain  or  snow  is  usually  recorded,  and 


the  illustration  the  appearance  suggests  a  round  human  face  without 
distinctive  features  and  the  hair  done  up  in  a  queue  behind,  but  a  careful 
examination  of  the  sculptured  figure  itself  will  not  support  this  interpretation. 
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when  it  is  customary  for  the  woodcutter  to  be  engaged  on  his 
special  work,  but  we  read  that  Aquarius  came  to  be  adopted  as 
the  symbol  of  tlie  Deluge,  and  it  is,  I  think,  in  that  connec¬ 
tion  that  we  find  him  represented  in  these  two  special 
instances.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sculptures  on  the 
font  at  Hook  Norton  are  intended  to  exhibit  the  contrasts 
between  the  forces  of  good  and  evil. 


Fig.  2.  SCULPTURED  FIGURE  ON  THE  FONT  AT  HOOK  NORTON,  OXON. 

Here  we  find  in  the  centre  an  animal  above  a  conventional 
tree.  Although  the  animal  has  not  the  cross  on  its  foreleg,  I 
think  it  is  meant  for  the  Agnus  Dei  standing  above  the  tree 
of  spiritual  life  and  knowledge.  On  one  side  is  a  monster 
witli  head  at  either  extremity  intended  to  typify  the  serpent, 
Adam  with  rake  and  spade.  Eve  with  the  apple  raised  to  her 
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mouth,  and  a  conventional  tree,  no  doubt  the  Tree  of  Know¬ 
ledge.  Here  we  have  the  illustration  of  the  Temptation  and 
Fall,  and  the  Lamb  introduced  to  symbolise  the  Redemption. 
On  the  other  side  is  the  quaint  tigure  of  Aquarius,  and  Sagit¬ 
tarius  in  the  act  of  turning  round  and  discharging  an  arrow 
at  him.  Sagittarius  is  in  several  instances  represented  as  the 
champion  of  good  against  evil,  as  on  the  tympana  at  Kencott, 
Oxfordshire,  and  Stoke-sub-Hamdon,  Somerset,  on  a  capital 
of  the  chancel  arch  at  Adel,  Yorkshire,  and  on  the  fonts  at 
Rounton,  Yorkshire,  and  Daren th,  Kent.  He  is  also  desig¬ 
nated  the  “  Storm  Ruler,”  *  and  no  doubt  in  that  capacity  is 
here  introduced  contending  with  and  defeating  Aquarius,  to 
show  that  through  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lamb,  the  good  infiuence 
of  water,  as  the  water  of  regeneration  in  Holy  Baptism,  has 
overcome  its  evil  reputation  as  the  water  of  destruction  at 
the  great  Deluge. 

In  the  same  manner  the  sculpture  at  Wallingford  was 
intended  to  exhibit  Aquarius  in  an  unfavourable  aspect.  No 
doubt  the  fact  of  the  town  being  on  the  banks  of,  and  but 
little  raised  above,  the  River  Thames,  floods  were  in  old  days 
even  more  prevalent  than  they  have  been  in  recent  times,  and 
therefore  this  caricature  of  the  watery  month  may  have  been 
executed  at  a  time  when  the  town  and  district  had  been 
subjected  to  some  unusually  severe  visitation.  As  to  the  date 
of  the  stone  we  may  assume  that  it  is  of  the  same  period  as 
the  font  at  Hook  Norton.  This  is  not  early  Norman  as  shown 
by  the  foliated  ornament  round  the  upper  part  of  the  bowl, 
and  1  should  think  we  might  safely  consider  it  to  have  been 
executed  between  the  years  1140  to  1160.  As  to  the  situation 
it  occupied  originally,  it  is  more  difficult  to  speak.  It  may, 
as  has  been  stated  in  the  description  by  the  late  Mr.  Hedges, 
have  formed  part  of  a  cornice,  and  been  one  of  a  series  of 
sculptures  on  some  conspicuous  portion  of  the  chapel  or  some 
other  important  building  within  the  castle.  As  far  as  I  know 
no  other  similar  stones  have  been  found,  but  numerous  well, 
m.oulded  fragments  with  the  star,  zigzag,  and  other  ornaments 
are  incorporated  in  the  wall  of  what  is  now  called  the  chapel 
and  elsewhere,  and  testify  to  the  existence  of  twelfth-century 
buildings  of  considerable  architectural  merit,  and  this  we 
should  expect  in  view  of  the  early  importance  of  the  castle 
and  its  owners. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  only  example  corresponding 
with  our  sculpture  is  that  at  Hook  Norton.  The  signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  or  symbols  of  the  months,  were  not  uncommonly 


Arcliaeologia,  xlrii.  353. 
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represented  in  England,  and  a  valuable  paper  by  Mr.  James 
Fowler  on  ‘  Medieval  Reprssentations  of  the  Months  and 
Seasons’  occurs  in  Archaeologia* * * §  and  another  by  Robert 
Brown,  junr.,  F.S.A.,  on  a  German  astronomico-astrological 
manuscript,  and  on  the  origin  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac.f 
Several  examples  of  the  Norman  period  are  mentioned  which 
I  am  able  to  supplement  from  more  recent  discoveries.  On  the 
font  at  Burnham  Deepdale,  in  Norfolk,  which  is  illustrated 
in  Archaeologia,X  a  complete  series  of  the  months  is  shown, 
but  here  figures  are  shown  performing  the  labour  suitable 
to  each  season.  Under  Aquarius,  a  figure  is  seated  with  a 
drinking  horn  in  his  hand,  and  the  motto  ^  poto,’  I  drink, 
seems  to  have  been  deemed  appropriate,  it  no  doubt  being 
considered  then  as  now  that  a  little  wet  within  was  a 
good  thing  to  counteract  the  wet  outside.  On  the  leaden 
font  at  Brookland,  Kent,  is  a  most  interesting  series,  eight 
of  the  months  being  represented  twice.  There  we  find 
the  sign  above  and  the  symbol  below,  the  name  being 
inscribed  for  each  sign  of  the  Zodiac.  By  the  kindness  of 
our  clerk,  Mr.  Clinch,  I  am  enabled  to  exhibit  an  excellent 
lantern  slide,  showing  Aquarius  as  a  two-faced  figure  holding 
an  inverted  bucket,  and  below  a  figure  holding  a  hoi'n  in  one 
hand  and  a  cup  in  the  other.  I  also  show  another  slide  from 
a  photograph  taken  specially  for  me  by  Mr.  Mitchell  at  New 
Romney.  On  the  beautiful  doorway  at  St.  Margaret’s  extra 
Walmgate,  York,  on  the  outer  archivolt  moulding  are  the 
signs  of  the  Zodiac  and  the  corresponding  symbol  as  at 
Brookland.  The  doorway  has  been  a  good  deal  altered,  and 
somewhat  unfortunately  restored  in  recent  times.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  illustration  of  it  occurs  in  Carter’s  Ancient  Sculpture 
and  Painting,^  and  in  Halfpenny’s  Fragmenta  Vetusta,  plate 
24,  and  the  signs  are  delineated  in  Ai'chaeologia.W  The  sign 
is  not  very  clear,  but  is  apparently  a  man  with  a  bucket  in 
his  arms,  while  the  symbol  shows  a  double-headed  figure,  as 
at  Brookland,  seated.  At  Brinsop,  in  Herefordshire,  the 
original  doorway  has  been  divided  up,  and  two  portions 
placed  in  the  interior  of  the  church.  Here  also  we  have  the 
signs  of  the  Zodiac,  but  unfortunately  I  have  not  any 
illustration  or  note  of  Aquarius,  if  he  is  still  remaining  there. 
On  the  hoodmould  of  the  noble  west  doorway  at  Iffley  we  also 
find  all  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  Aquarius  is  as  usual  the 


*  Vol.  xliv.  137-224. 

t  Vol.  xlvii.  337-360. 

j  Vol.  X.  177. 

§  Vol  ii.  plates  facing  pp.  30  and  34. 
||  Vol.  xlvii.  plate  ix.  p.  360, 
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first  on  the  left  (north)  side,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  make  out 
his  attributes.  In  painting  of  the  Norman  period  the  signs 
of  the  Zodiac  were  found  on  the  soffits  of  arches  at  Copford, 
Essex,  and  Westmeston,  Sussex.  The  former  have  been 
repainted,  the  latter  destroyed,  and  in  neither  case  have  I 
been  able  to  find  any  description  of  Aquarius.  A  series  of 
medallions  on  the  soffit  of  an  arch  at  Kempley,  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  seems  also  to  have  exhibited  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac, 
but  they  are  not  now  discernible.” 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions 
and  communications. 


Thursday,  29th  March,  1906. 

JOHN,  Lord  AVEBURY,  P.C.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the 

Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 


From  the  Author,  Professor  Ernest  W rangel  : — The  Early  English  och  Linkopings 
domkyrka  (an  excerpt  from  Xult  och  Konst).  8vo.  Stockholm,  1905. 

From  the  Authors  : — Les  peintures  et  gravures  murales  de  cavernes  Pyreneennes 
Altamira  de  Santillane  et  Marsonlas.  Par  E.  Cartailhac  et  P  Abbe  H.  Breuil. 
8to.  Paris,  1905. 

Notice  was  given  that  the  Anniversary  Meeting  for  the 
election  of  the  President,  Council,  and  Officers  of  the  Society 
would  be  held  on  Monday,  23rd  April,  being  St.  George’s 
Day,  at  2  p.m. ;  and  that  no  Fellow  whose  annual  subscription 
is  unpaid  would  be  capable  of  giving  a  vote  at  either  of  such 
elections. 


Somers  Clarke,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Egypt, 
communicated  the  following  report : 

“I  beg  leave  to  report  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  the 
following  particulars  which  I  have  gained  of  excavations  and 
discoveries  in  Egypt  during  the  present  season. 

I  have  already  sent  some  information  relating  to  work  at 
Deir  el-Medineh  and  at  Sakkara. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  an  American  gentleman, 
Mr.  Theo.  Davis,  has  for  some  years  past  carried  on  excava¬ 
tion  in  the  Valley  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  at  Thebes,  and 
with  some  notable  successes.  This  season  the  work  has  been 
continued,  but  with  no  especial  results. 

There  has  been  found  (i.)  the  Tomb  of  Si-Ptah  of  the 
Nineteenth  Dynasty.  Unfortunately  the  tomb  had  been 
plundered  long  since.  The  ceiling  had  fallen  in,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  alabaster  sarcophagus  was  smashed,  (ii.)  There 
have  also  been  found  three  shaft  tombs  ;  one  was  empty,  one 
contained  a  stuffed  dog  propped  up  against  the  wall,  the  third 
mummied  apes. 

Professor  Sayce  has  been  working  at  and  near  Gebel  Silsila. 
It  is  particularly  important  that  this  district  should  now  be 
exhaustively  examined,  for  the  following  reason. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  success  crowning  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  weir  or  barrage  at  Assiut  the  Egyptian  Govern¬ 
ment  intends  to  build  another  more  to  the  south,  at  Esna. 
To  construct  this  a  large  quantity  of  stone  will  be  needed,  and 
it  is  obvious  that  considerable  economy  is  effected  by  selecting 
suitable  material  from-some  point  higher  up  the  stream,  that 
is,  south  of  Esna.  The  quarries  of  Gebel  Silsila,  the  source 
from  which  the  sandstone  was  obtained  with  which  nearly  all 
the  great  temples  in  Egypt  were  built,  offer  themselves  as 
very  convenient  in  position. 

But  these  quarries  are,  themselves,  an  historical  monument 
of  no  small  importance,  and  are  full  of  inscriptions  and  objects 
of  interest  which  it  would  be  barbarous  to  destroy  unless  the 
Government  finds  itself  driven  to  the  last  extremity  for  want 
of  material.  I  am  happy  to  believe  that  the  Government 
has  every  desire  and  intention  to  respect  the  antiquities,  and 
will  select  stone  from  the  vast  natural  deposits  at  such  a 
place  as  to  do  no  harm. 

Professor  Sayce  has  not  had  the  intention  to  work  upon  one 
particular  spot  so  much  as  to  make  a  survey  of  the  district, 
pointing  out  to  others  the  spots  which  he  believes  should  be 
thoroughly  investigated. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  the  quarries  of  Gebel 
Silsila  were  worked  from  an  early  period  of  Egyptian  history 
down  to  the  period  of  Roman  domination,  and  that  prisoners 
and  slaves  of  various  nationalities  must  have  been  permanently 
employed  in  them,  it  is  evident  that  varieties  of  methods  of 
interment  will  be  found.  The  quarrymen,  the  guards,  the 
superintendents  would  also  be  permanently  on  the  spot, 
which  covers  a  considerable  area  on  the  east  and  west  banks 
of  the  Nile.  Hence  we  may  expect  to  find  considerable 
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varieties  of  evidence  apart  from  those  furnished  by  inter¬ 
ments. 

The  east  and  west  banks  both  above  and  below  the  quarries 
were  examined. 

South  of  the  quarries  and  on  the  east  bank  there  exist  at 
Fatira  considerable  prehistoric  vestiges^  but  these  have  been 
very  much  ravaged.  North  of  the  quarries  on  the  same  bank 
are  early  prehistoric  graves ;  these  again  have  been  plundered  ; 
indeed,  the  dealers’  thieves  are  now  as  busy  in  early  cemeteries 
as  they  used  to  be  in  ravaging  the  later  tombs  from  which 
more  showy  articles  were  procured. 

Somewhat  more  to  the  north,  between  Kagug  and  Shebeka, 
is  a  low  cliff  in  which  are  many  late  Roman  graves  inter¬ 
mingled  with  older  rock  tombs.  Immediately  to  the  west  of 
these  is  a  very  unusual  feature,  a  large  kom  or  mound  of 
brick,  without  any  potsherds.  Those  who  have  examined  or 
searched  for  ancient  sites  in  Egypt,  and  who  at  once  recognise 
that  there  must  be  ^  something,’  merely  by  the  accumulation 
of  potsherds,  will  understand  how  unusual  a  thing  it  is  to  find 
an  ancient  site  without  any.  This  place  should,  no  doubt,  be 
carefully  investigated. 

On  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile,  south  of  Gebel  Silsila,  is  a 
site  known  as  Kom  el-Resras,  which  has  not,  I  believe,  been 
really  exhausted.  Here  are  the  foundation  walls  giving  the 
complete  plan  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Isis  under  the  Emperor 
Domitian. 

Just  to  the  north  of  this  lies  a  ruined  Deir,  a  Coptic 
monastery  which  has  I  fear  received  as  yet  no  attention. 
Between  this  and  Fares  lies  a  late  Roman  and  Coptic  cemetery. 

North  of  Cebel  Silsila,  and  still  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Nile,  is  a  site  called  El  Haminam  or  the  Bath.  Here  are  the 
remains  of  a  town,  the  old  name  of  which  was  Nefer,  and  a 
temple  dedicated  by  Hor-em-hib.  Here  too  are  Roman  graves. 
Eleven  of  these  were  opened  by  Professor  Sayce.  Just  to  the 
north  are  remains  of  a  large  building  of  burnt  brick  with  a 
water  drain.  Sundry  shallow  graves  were  also  found,  but 
these  seem  to  be  of  the  sixth  to  twelfth  centuiy  of  our  era, 
and  made  by  the  Ababda  tribe  which  still  inhabits  the  desert 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Nile. 

Again  to  the  north  are  late  Roman  interments  also  Coptic 
and  Ababda.  Near  by  are  several  Karian  inscriptions  on 
the  rocks,  also  an  inscription  in  unknown  characters,  and 
an  important  inscription  of  Sankh-ka-Ra  of  the  Eleventh 
Dynasty. 

The  rocks  of  Gebel  Silsila  and  along  the  bank  to  a  mile 
north  of  Hoshen  are  covered,  so  Professor  Sayce  tells  me, 
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with  inscriptions  of  all  kinds,  and  include  Karian,  Lydian, 
and  other  graffiti  of  the  greatest  interest.  Most  of  these 
inscriptions  are  still  unpublished  and  many  uncopied.  There 
are  doubtless  still  many  which  have  not  yet  been  seen. 

At  the  time  of  Professor  Sayce’s  visit  blasting  was  going 
on  a  little  south  of  HosheUj  where  some  years  since  were  early 
Greek  inscriptions  and  early  Egyptian  graffiti  of  the  Eleventh 
Dynasty.  These  are  now  destroyed. 

It  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  the  various  departments  of 
the  Egyptian  Government  do  not  work  together  in  concert  a 
little  more  than  is  now  the  case. 

Wherever  the  cliffs  approach  the  edge  of  the  Nile,  blasting 
is  now  going  on  in  the  most  careless  way,  and  has  been  for 
several  years.  Not  only  are  objects  of  interest  destroyed,  but 
the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  the  scenery  at  these  points  is 
horribly  defaced.  The  devastation  that  has  been  perpetrated 
during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  is  a  scandal,  and  by  a  little 
control  could  have  been  to  a  great  extent  avoided. 

Now  that  attention  is  called  to  the  fact,  not  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Antiquities  which  should  do  it,  but  from  the  outside, 
the  Public  Works  Department  is  very  willing  to  do  what  it 
can  to  take  the  required  stone  for  the  weir  with  the  least 
possible  harm.  We  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  sad  want  of  administrative  capacity  shown  in  the 
Department  of  Antiquities.  It  is  impossible  for  one  man, 
however  hard  he  may  work,  to  see  to  everything. 

The  work  that  has  been  carried  on  by  M.  Naville,  Mr.  Hall, 
and  Mr.  Currelly  at  the  Temple  of  Meutuhotep  at  Deir  el- 
Bahari  has  been  referred  to  in  The  Times  of  a  few  days  since. 
I  need  not  therefore  say  more  on  this  point. 

P.S.  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  obtained  the  following 
information  relating  to  the  works  of  repair  and  of  investiga¬ 
tion  now  being  carried  on  at  Karnak,  where  it  has  been 
necessary  to  do  a  great  deal  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of 
eleven  columns  in  the  year  1899.  I  have  had  the  honour  of 
sending  some  communications  already  to  the  Society  on  this 
terrible  accident. 

It  consisted  in  the  sudden  and  unexpected  overturn  of  a 
series  of  columns  in  the  very  middle  of  the  vast  group  of 
sixty-one  which  form  the  northern  wing  of  the  hypostyle 
Hall  of  the  Temple.  They  all  fell  in  the  same  direction,  from 
east  to  west.  It  seems  that  those  towards  the  east  fell  over 
first,  and  coming  against  those  standing  to  the  west  of  them, 
overthrew  them  like  a  series  of  falling  cards. 

It  was  discovered  that  the  foundations  were  of  the  most 
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inadequate  description,  and  that  there  was  a  possibility  that 
sundry  columns  still  standing  might  fall  over,  and  so  reduce 
this  extraordinarily  majestic  hall  to  a  mere  heap  of  stones. 

The  tops  of  the  columns  had  originally  been  joined  together 
in  the  direction  of  north  and  south  by  great  stone  beams. 
These  carried  in  the  opposite  direction  immense  slabs  which 
formed  the  roof  of  the  hall. 

As  long  as  these  beams  and  slabs  were  in  position  their 
weight  prevented  the  columns  from  moving,  inadequate  as 
the  foundations  may  have  been,  but  without  them  the 
columns  were  standing  somewhat  like  the  legs  of  a  dining 
table  without  the  top.  A  very  little  impulse  or  weakness 
below  was  sufficient  to  set  up  a  movement. 

In  falling  but  very  few  of  the  huge  stones  were  damaged. 
It  was  therefore  decided  to  set  them  up  once  more,  stone 
for  stone,  as  they  had  been,  first  ensuring  that  they  were 
provided  with  adequate  foundations. 

Here,  however,  was  the  difficulty  that,  standing  as  they  do 
on  the  Nile  alluvium,  the  whole  floor  of  the  temple  and  the 
bases  of  the  columns  are  submerged  at  every  Nile  flood. 

A  wide  bed  of  concrete  with  iron  rails  embedded  therein 
was  made  so  as  to  float  the  weighty  superstructure  on  the 
alluvium.  Advised  by  Lord  Cromer,  the  Egyptian  Govern¬ 
ment  made  a  special  grant  of  £12,000. 

M.  George  Legrain,  who  was  already  in  charge  of  the  works 
at  Karnak,  was  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  setting  up  the 
eleven  fallen  columns  in  a  period  of  six  years  from  1900. 
He  cannot  be  congratulated  too  much  on  the  splendid  work 
he  has  accomplished,  for  between  the  year  1900  and  now  he 
has  not  only  re-established  the  eleven  columns  that  fell  in 
1899,  but  has  dealt  with  twenty-seven  others,  all  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  dilapidation. 

In  addition  to  this  work,  the  temple  of  Ptah  and  several 
smaller  ones  have  been  cleared  and  repaired.  The  seventh 
pylon,  lying  towards  the  south,  has  been  cleared,  and  eleven 
great  statues  have  been  found  near  it.  The  bas-reliefs,  most 
beautiful  works,  of  the  buried  temple  of  Amenophis  I.,  have 
been  found,  and  the  ‘  cachette  ’  or  pit  has  been  in  part 
cleared.  From  this  have  already  come  16,000  bronzes  and 
720  statues,  many  of  them  absolutely  unique.  The  pit  is  not 
yet  exhausted. 

All  this  has  been  done,  and  thoroughly  well  done,  for 

£10,000. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  only  those  columns  that  fell  and 
are  again  set  up  stand  on  good  foundations,  and  that  they  are 
surrounded  by  a  perfect  grove  of  pillars  which,  however  good 
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they  may  be  above  ground,  stand  on  an  insecure  base,  it  has 
been  thought  advisable  to  connect  the  whole  series  at  the  top 
by  re-establishing  a  system  of  ties  which  take  the  places  of 
the  original  architraves,  very  few  of  which  are  existing. 
The  top  of  the  table  is  once  more  to  be  put  on  the  legs,  and 
thereby  the  rigidity  of  the  whole  is  to  be  secured. 

To  some  of  us  it  may  seem  unfortunate  that  so  much  should 
be  done.  The  mighty  and  solemn  ruin  is  gradually  taking 
on  a  new  aspect  The  subject  was,  however,  deeply  considered. 
It  was  clearly  out  of  the  question  to  root  up  all  the  columns 
still  standing  in  order  that  foundations  might  be  provided  for 
them.  If  they  could  not  be  secuted  at  the  bottom  the  alterna¬ 
tive  was  to  secure  them  at  the  top.  This  is  gradually  being 
done  by  forming  hollow  architraves  of  reinforced  concrete  in 
the  form  of  the  old  ones.  These  are  cramped  to  the  abaci  of 
the  columns  and  then  a  whole  row  is  secured  in  one  direction. 
It  is  a  question  whether  it  may  be  found  desirable  to  construct 
roof  slabs  in  the  same  manner,  and  thus  secure  the  long  row 
of  columns  from  swerving  laterally. 

Two  fine  statues  of  Usertesen  I.  of  red  granite  have  been 
found  this  season,  and  a  remarkable  series  of  flints,  pottery, 
hard  stone  vases,  etc.  of  the  archaic  period.  These  carry 
back  the  history  of  Thebes  to  remote  times,  and  are  therefore 
a  discovery  of  no  little  importance.” 

H.  St.  George  Gray,  Esq.,  exhibited  and  read  the  follow¬ 
ing  notes  on  some  antiquities  found  at  Hamdon  or  Ham  Hill, 
Somerset,  and  in  the  neighbourhood : 

“  The  objects  which  I  have  the  honour  of  exhibiting  have 
been  temporarily  removed  from  Taunton  Castle  Museum  by 
kind  permission  of  the  Council  of  the  Somersetshire  Archjeo- 
logical  Society.  The  majority  of  the  exhibits  have  been 
found  from  time  to  time  on  Ham  or  Hamdon  Hill,  whilst 
others  have  been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  specimens  from  Ham  Hill  here  shown  represent  but  a 
small  proportion  of  hundreds  of  relics  collected  from  the 
locality  by  two  brothers-in-law,  both  medical  men,  viz.  Mr. 
W.  W.  Walter  and  Mr.  Hugh  Norris,*  and  later  by  the 
former’s  son,  Mr.  R.  Hensleigh  Walter. 

Ham  Hill  is  situated  5  miles  due  west  of  Yeovil,  and  about 
midway  between  Ilchester  and  Crewkerne.  The  circumference 
of  the  earthworks  on  the  top  of  this  great  hill  is  3  miles,  the 


*  Mr.  Norris,  until  recently,  for  twenty-four  years  represented  the  Society  of 
Anticiuaries  as  one  of  the  Local  Secretaries  for  Somerset. 
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ramparts  enclosing  an  area  of  about  210  acres.  The  quarries 
for  Ham  Hill  stone^  belonging  to  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall^  are 
very  extensive^  and  it  is  feared  that  as  time  goes  on  the 
earthworks  and  the  areas  anciently  inhabited  will  become 
[destroyed,  which  reminds  one  of  what  happened  at  Hunsbury 
I  Camp  in  Northamptonshire  two  or  three  decades  ago.  It  is 
when  the  quarries  are  being  extended,  and  D-ubbling’  is 
being  carried  out,  that  is,  the  removal  of  the  made  earth  and 
! surface  deposits,  that  relics  are  found  at  Ham  Hill. 

:  The  relics  from  Ham  Hill  cover  a  considerable  period,  from 
Ithe  Neolithic  age  down  to  and  including  Saxon  times.  Some 
[of  the  objects  are  similar  to  ‘  finds  ’  from  Hod  Hill,  and  others 
!are  analogous  to  relics  from  the  Glastonbury  Lake  Village. 
Out  of  many  hundreds  of  fragments  of  pottery  of  the  Roman 
i  period,  mostly  of  a  coarse  quality,  found  on  the  Hill,  only  seven 
fragments  of  red  Samian  pottery  are  known  to  me.  This 
i  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  inhabitants,  during  the  Roman 
!  occupation,  were  not  a  rich  community.  The  brooches,  with  one 
jOr  two  important  exceptions,  do  not  exhibit  a  very  high 
:  standard  of  workmanship,  and  little  in  the  way  of  enamelled 
i  metal- work  has  been  revealed.  On  the  other  hand  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  quarrying  operations  on 
:  Ham  Hill  have  produced  perhaps  the  finest  portion  of  a 
Roman  cuirass  in  existence.  Roman  coins  are  commonly 
found,  covering  nearly  the  whole  period  of  the  Roman 
occupation,  and  extending  to  Theodosius  I.,  a.d.  379-395. 

The  descriptions  of  the  antiquities  exhibited  may  be  divided 
into  three  sections.  Firstly,  objects  found  in  1904-5  on  Ham 
Hill  (or  unknown  until  recently) ;  secondly,  relics  from  Ham 
Hill  found  previously  to  1904,  a  few  of  which  have  been 
figured  or  described  in  archmological  publications ;  and  thirdly, 
a  few  antiquities  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ham  Hill. 


Section  I.* 

1.  The  small  disc,  or  plaque,  diameter  20'5  mm.,  belongs  to 
'  a  late  period  of  the  Prehistoric  Iron  Age,  and  appears  to  be 
an  ornamental  disc  of  a  shield,  of  the  character  of  the  famous 
t  shield  from  the  Thames  near  Battersea,  now  in  the  British 
i  Museum.f  The  framework  of  the  disc  is  of  bronze,  two  of 
the  radiating  bands  on  the  upper  face  being  straight,  the 
I  other  two  representing  a  step-pattern.  The  interspaces  are 

I 

*  All  found  on  Ham  Hill  during  1905,  unless  otherwise  stated, 
t  Guide  to  the  Early  Iron  British  Museum,  1905,  p.  9.3  and  pi.  i.  ; 
Romilly  Allen’s  Celtic  Art,  1904,  pp.  92,  151,  and  plate  facing  p.  152. 
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filled  with  what  appears  to  be  decayed  enamel  or  fused 
pigmented  silica  of  two  shades  of  red.  The  bronze  stays  are 
embedded  in  the  enamel  but  do  not  pass  right  through  it. 

2.  Bronze  harp -shaped  brooch,  of  Roman  Provincial  type, 
with  open-work  foot.  The  pin,  all  of  which  is  deficient 
except  the  hinge,  appears  to  have  been  of  iron. 

3.  Bronze  tweezers  of  common  form. 

4.  Finely-preserved  bronze  needle,  length  60’5  mm.,  with 
circular  eye. 

5.  Heavy  bronze  harness-ring,  43  mm.  external  diameter,  in 
a  remarkably  fine  state  of  preservation.  The  metal  is  7  mm. 
in  diameter  and  exceedingly  hard.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
ring  is  of  Late-Celtic  or  Roman  origin,  probably,  however,  the 
former.  Rings  of  the  same  character  have  been  found  at  Hod 
Hill,  Dorset. 

6.  Roman  javelin-head  of  iron,  the  upper  portion  of  quad¬ 
rangular  section,  the  socket  of  circular  section.  Lindenschmit 
some  years  ago  described  similar  points  as  cross-bow  arrow¬ 
heads.  They  do  not  appear  to  be  commonly  found  in  this 
country.  General  Pitt-Rivers,  however,  found  two  in  the 
Romano-British  village  of  Rotherley,*  and  another  was  found 
at  Hod  Hill  (British  Museum)  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 
Others  I  believe  have  been  found  in  London  excavations. 

7.  Small  haft  of  antler,  probably  for  hafting  a  celt. 

8.  Amongst  the  discoveries  made  at  Ham  Hill  last  year 
were  several  pieces  of  thin  sheet  bronze  with  small  circular 
perforations,  but  I  am  unable  to  suggest  what  their  purpose 
was  unless  they  formed  part  of  a  small  vessel  or  colander,  j 
No  doubt  these  remains  belong  to  the  Prehistoric  Iron  Age, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  lines  of  perforations  are  on  the  , 
curve. 

9.  In  another  tray  may  be  seen  fragments  of  bronze  border-  , 

ing,  a  long  bronze  nail,  an  ornamental  disc  of  tin,  etc.  These  ■ 
were  found  together  last  year.  i 

10.  Well-preserved  uninscribed  British  coin  of  silver  of  the 
degenerated  horse  type,  found  in  1904. 

11.  By  far  the  most  interesting  brooch  exhibited  is  the  I 
smaller  one  with  a  deep  semicircular  bow,  a  small  catch-plate  i 
terminating  in  a  knob,  and  a  short  pin  with  hinge  working 
inside  a  small  cylinder.  The  top  of  the  bow  is  ornamented  ! 
only  by  lines  and  a  central  band  of  beading  which  run  along 
it.  The  broadest  part  of  the  bow  is  the  head,  on  which  the 
inscription  AVCISSA  occurs.  It  probably  belongs  to  the  first 
half  of  the  first  century  a.d.  Judging  from  Dr.  Haverfield’s 


Excavations  in  Cranborm  Chase,  ii.  pi.  civ.  figs.  12,  13. 
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lists  in  the  Archseological  Journal*  recording  28  examples 
known  to  him  from  Europe,  this  additional  specimen,  found 
at  Tor  Point  Quarry  on  Ham  Hill  a  few  months  ago,  makes 
one  of  seven,  bearing  AVCISSA  as  the  maker’s  name,  known 
to  have  been  found  in  Britain,  and  one  of  three  discovered  in 
Somerset.  The  other  two  from  Somerset,  now  in  the  Bristol 
Museum,  were  found  about  1875  in  some  Roman  lead-work¬ 
ings  at  Charterhouse-on-Mendip.f  Two  examples  come  from 
Cirencester  (one  being  in  the  Bathurst  Museum,  the  other  in 
the  Cripps  Museum  there).]:  Two  were  discovered  presumably 
at  South  Ferriby,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  may  now  be  seen  in 
the  Hull  Museum.  §  The  Ham  Hill  specimen  exhibited  differs 
from  all  the  others  in  havino^  the  S’s  reversed. 

12.  Larger  brooch  from  Ham  Hill  of  precisely  the  same  type 
as  No.  11,  but  without  inscription. || 

13.  Hand-made  earthenware  bowl,  the  external  diameter  at 
rim  varying  from  5f  to  5|  inches ;  height  3^^  inches.  In 
perfect  condition,  but  for  one  crack.  On  the  bottom  of  the 
interior  surface  is  a  crude  representation  of  a  face  surrounded 
by  radiating  lines  probably  intended  for  the  sun.  On  the 
sides  of  the  bowl  is  a  series  of  eight  discs  of  ornament,  and 
on  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  is  a  similar  pattern.  These 
ornamental  discs  consist  of  interlocked  or  reversed  spirals, 
each  surrounded  by  radiating  lines  divided  by  elongated  loops 
at  measured  intervals  ;  suggesting  the  circular  motion  of  the 
sun,  as  in  the  case  of  the  swastika  and  the  triskele.  There 
are  none  of  the  beautiful  flowing  curves  which  are  character¬ 
istic  of  the  Late-Celtic  period.  On  the  outside  of  the  rim  is  a 
horizontal  row  of  small  square,  or  nearly  square,  indentations, 
enclosing  circles  in  relief ;  the  same  thing  occurs  on  the 
inside  of  the  rim.  The  whole  surface  is  smooth,  and  appears 
to  have  been  burnished  with  bone  or  some  other  material.lf 
Mr.  Hensleigh  Walter  informs  me  that  it  was  discovered  on 
Ham  Hill  by  a  quarryman  named  David  Dodge  in  the  spring 
of  1896  while  ‘  rubbling  ’  in  a  now  disused  small  quarry  known 
as  Pitman’s  Quarry,  close  to  ‘  Ham  Turn  ’  at  the  back  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  Inn,  in  black  earth  about  12  feet  below  the 
surface,  with  a  few  small  flint  chippings.  This  spot  is  within 


*  Vol.  lx.  236  ;  and  vol.  Ixii.  265. 

t  Figured  in  ArchcBological  Journal^  lx.  plate  facing  p.  240. 

1  Arclbceological  Journal,  Ixii.  265. 

§  Figured  in  ArchcBological  Journal,  Ixii.  266. 

^  l(  Figure^  in  of  the  Somerset  Archceological  Society,  li.  pt.  ii.  plate 

If  Figured  (three -^iews)  in  The  Relicguary  and  Illustrated  ArchcBologist  {A^xW, 
1906),  xii.  136. 
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a  stone’s  throw  of  the  place  where  the  portion  of  a  Roman 
cuirass  was  found.  The  finder  had  used  the  bowl  up  to  the 
autumn  of  1905  in  his  cottage  as  a  saucer  for  a  flower-pot! 
My  first  remark  on  seeing  the  bowl  and  before  I  knew  any¬ 
thing  of  its  history  was  that  it  might  be  of  Mexican  origin, 
and  although  since  hearing  the  statement  that  the  bowl  was 
found  on  Ham  Hill^  my  opinion  as  to  its  origin  or  date  has 
somewhat  wavered,  I  have  been  inclined  to  regard  it  recently 
as  British  of  the  post-Roman  period,  but  I  do  not  know  of 
anything  ancient  made  of  the  same  kind  of  clay.  This  bowl 
was  examined  by  five  well-known  antiquaries  last  autumn, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  no  two  opinions  as  to  its  date  or 
origin  were  alike ;  all  admitted  that  they  had  never  previously 
seen  anything  closely  resembling  the  bowl.  No.  1  judged 
from  the  style  of  the  art  that  it  was  more  probably  of  Gaulish 
than  of  Late-Celtic  origin :  ‘  It  may  belong  to  the  period  of 
the  Roman  occupation,  or  maybe  a  little  earlier.’  No.  2  gave 
his  opinion  that  it  was  a  modern  forgery  of  a  Mexican  bowl. 
No.  3  firmly  believed  it  to  be  Late-Celtic.  No.  4  considered  it 
to  be  Saxon.  No.  5  believed  it  to  be  very  late  British  and 
post-Roman.  He  said  that  ^  the  head  in  the  centre  recalls  the 
saucer  fibulae  of  the  Central  Saxon  district,  similar  heads 
appearing  in  the  middle  of  them  ;  these  fibulae  were  probably 
made  under  a  surviving  British  influence.’ 


Section  II. 

14.  Many  flint  arrow-heads  have  been  found  on  Ham  Hill. 
Four  of  leaf  and  lozenge  shape  are  exhibited. 

15  and  16.  The  Bronze  Age  at  Ham  Hill  is  represented  by 
two  exhibits,  viz.  (i.)  a  short  broad  spear-head  of  the  earliest 
type,  with  the  socket  reaching  to  within  1:^  inch  of  the  point, 
and  the  usual  rivet-holes  near  the  broad  end  of  the  socket ;  * 
and  (ii.)  a  bronze  socketed  gouge  of  the  most  common  form, 
but  in  excellent  preservation,*  said  to  have  been  found  with 
a  human  skeleton.  In  addition  to  these  exhibits,  Taunton 
Castle  contains  other  specimens  of  the  Bronze  Age  from  Ham 
Hill,  viz.  two  palstaves,  a  socketed  celt,  portion  of  another, 
and  a  bronze  awl.f 

17  and  18.  Two  bronze  objects  which  have  usually  been 
described  as  probably  caps  or  bosses  that  were  fitted  to 

*  Figured  in  Proceedhu/s  of  the  Somemet  Archaeological  Society,  xxxii.  pt.  i. 
p).  i.  figs.  7  and  9  ;  see  also  xlyiii.  pt.  ii.  30,  31. 

f  Proceedings  of  the  Somerset  Archaeological  Society,  xlviii.  pt.  ii.  30,  31  ; 
xxxii.  pt.  i.  pi.  i.  fig  8  ;  and  li.  pt.  ii.  plate  facing  p.  144,  fig.  3. 
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axles  of  chariot  wheels  of  the  Early  Iron  Age.  Both  were 
found  on  Ham  Hill  circa  1823,  and  both  are  figured  in 
vol.  xxi.  (pi.  vi.)  of  Archaeologia.  These  objects  have  rarely 
been  discovered  in  Britain.  There  are,  however,  at  least  three 
specimens  of  this  kind  in  the  British  Museum,  one  found  in 
the  Thames  at  Putney,  a  second  from  the  Thames  at  Goring, 


BRONZE  HEAD  OP  AN  OX  FOUND  AT  HAM  HILL,  SOMERSET,  (i.) 

another  from  Burwell  Fen,  Cambridgeshire.  In  the  Guildhall 
Museum  there  is  another  example  found  in  the  Thames  at 
Hammersmith.* 

19.  Fragment  of  thin  bronze  repousse  work  of  Late-Celtic 
design. 

20.  Bronze  head  of  an  ox  which  may  have  formed  part  of 

*  Guildhall  Museum  Catalogue,  1903,  p.  12,  No.  125. 
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a  complete  animal.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  rarest 
specimens  exhibited,  and  its  patination  is  exceedingly  fine.* 
The  ox  is  rarely  represented  in  Late-Celtic  art  in  Britain.  The 
bronze  lugs  of  a  wooden  bucket  found  in  1892  at  Mountsorrel, 
near  Loughborough,  are  in  the  form  of  a  conventionalised 
head  of  an  ox  in  bold  relief  with  strongly  curved  horns,  f 

21.  Roman  brooch  with  top  of  bow  ornamented  with  a  row 
of  diamond-shaped  depressions  which  may  have  originally 
been  filled  with  enamel. 

22.  Finely  patinated  and  extremely  well  preserved  T-shaped 
bronze  brooch  of  Roman  provincial  type.  The  brooch  is  made 
in  two  distinct  parts ;  at  the  base  of  the  head  a  transverse 
cross-bar  is  fixed,  forming  a  semi-cylindrical  cover  or  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  spring,  and  an  ornamental  hook  (not  a 
complete  eye)  projects  from  the  back  of  the  head,  securing 
the  straight  piece  of  wire  which  connects  the  bilateral  coils 
(nine  coils  on  each  side),  and  thus  increasing  the  tension  of 
the  spring.  These  coils  are  strengthened  and  kept  in  position 
by  a  metal  axis  which  occupies  the  cylindrical  space  enclosed 
by  the  coils.  The  harp-shaped  bow  is  of  hexagonal  section ; 
and  the  thin  catch-plate  is  perforated  by  a  triangular  hole. 
On  one  side  of  this  plate  a  continuous  row  of  ^claw-shaped’ 
ornament  is  seen  faintly  incised ;  brooches  are  rarely  orna¬ 
mented  in  this  position. 

23  and  24.  Two  bronze  brooches  with  unusually  thin  flat 
bows,  out  of  seven  of  this  type  which  have  been  found  on 
Ham  Hill.  The  larger  one  shown  is  typical  of  the  class,  but 
the  other  is  decidedly  abnormal,  the  broadest  part  being 
at  the  nose  or  tail.  Brooches  of  this  kind  were  found  at 
Hod  Hill,  Dorset,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum. 
General  Pitt-Rivers  found  several  of  this  type  in  the  Romano- 
British  villages  of  Woodcuts,  Rotherley,  and  Woodyates,  in 
South  Wilts,  J  in  two  instances  in  association  with  human 
skeletons,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  they  have  been  found 
commonly  elsewhere  in  Britain,  and  I  have  made  considerable 
search  in  museums  and  books  for  similar  brooches.  They 
may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  end  of  the  first  century 
and  the  commencement  of  the  second  century  a.d. 

25,  Square  tablet  of  bone  of  the  Roman  period,  the  upper 
surface  being  incised  with  seven  representations  of  the  dot 


*  Figured  full-size  as  a  line-drawing,  Proceedings  of  the  Somerset  Arclieso- 
logical  Society,  xlviii.  pt.  ii.  3.3. 

f  Proceedings  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  viii.  133-141,  and 
[)1.  xii. 

t  Excavations  in  Cranhorne  Chase,  i.  pi.  xiii.  fig.  4,  etc. ;  ii.  pi.  xeix.  figs. 
2,  3,  pi.  c.  figs.  3,  10,  12  ;  iii.  pi.  clxxxii.  fig.  18. 
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and  circle  pattern,  one  placed  centrally  with  three  in  line  on 
either  side.  The  under  surface  is  rough.  Probably  used  in  a 
game  or  as  a  counter. 

26.  Bronze  pendant  for  harness,  presumably  Roman;  in¬ 
complete.  Similar  specimens  are,  I  believe,  rare,  but  in  the 
British  Museum  there  is  one  from  Barge  Yard,  London. 
Another  of  similar  form  but  much  larger  was  found  at 
Cirencester.* 

27.  A  bronze  eagle  or  dove.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
whether  it  is  Roman  or  much  later.  Were  it  not  for  the 
rivet-holes  I  should  not  hesitate  in  assigning  it  to  the  Roman 
period.  It  was  seen  some  years  ago  by  several  prominent 
antiquaries,  who  were  unable  to  express  a  definite  opinion. 

28.  Small  bronze  lamp,  Roman ;  weight,  1  oz.  12  dwt. 
The  bottom  is  ornamented  with  concentric  rings.  Roman 
bronze  lamps  have  rarely  been  found  in  Britain.  A  similar 
lamp,  but  rather  larger,  was  found  at  Hod  Hill,  Dorset ;  a 
large  lamp,  somewhat  similar,  but  with  crescentic  handle, 
was  found  at  Westhall,  near  Wangford,  Sufiblk  ;  another  has 
been  found  in  London,  and  another  at  South  Shields.  All 
four  are  in  the  British  Museum.  A  bronze  lamp,  with  two 
receptacles  for  wick,  found  in  London,  is  exhibited  in  the 
Guildhall  Museum. 

29.  Part  of  a  Roman  lorica,  consisting  of  plates  of  scale- 
armour  :  26  scales  in  the  Walter  Collection,  six  scales  in  the 
Norris  Collection,  and  seven  just  obtained  from  another 
collector.  The  scales  originally  formed  part  of  a  tight-fitting 
and  exceedingly  flexible  cuirass,  and  are  of  burnished  bronze, 
tinned  or  silvered  alternately,  which  would  present  a  very 
lustrous  appearance  when  new,  and  are  joined  together  by 
means  of  rings  (about  5  mm.  in  diameter)  of  bronze  wire 
1  mm.  thick.  There  are  two  holes  at  the  top  of  each  scale  for 
attachment  to  the  leathern  or  linen  tunic  or  lining  which 
held  the  whole  together.  The  thin,  slightly-rounded  plates, 
which  are  only  0'5  mm.  thick,  overlap  a  little,  and 
measure  25  mm.  long  by  14’5  mm.  wide,  square  at  the  top  and 
rounded  at  the  base.  This  relic  was  found  in  November, 
1885,  on  Ham  Hill.  Besides  the  scales  exhibited  there  are 
still  three  known  in  a  private  collection  and  five  in  the 
British  Museum  ;  so  that  47  scales  in  all  are  known  to  belong 
to  this  specimen.  British  remains  of  the  lorica  are  of  the 
greatest  rarity. 

There  were  at  least  three  kinds  of  corselets  of  scale- 
armour  used  by  the  Romans,  differing  in  the  shape  of  the 


Figured  in  Proceedings,  2nd  S.  vi.  539. 
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scale ;  some  resembled  the  feathers  of  a  bird,  some  the 
scales  of  snakes,  and  a  third,  probably  the  commonest,  the 
lorica  squamata,  or  fish-scaled.  The  Ham  Hill  specimen 
resembles  the  latter.  Examples  of  scale-armour  of  the  classic 
period  are,  however,  not  rare  in  the  sculptures  and  paintings 
of  the  Roman  period.  The  bronze  statue  of  Mars,  found  in 
the  Falterona  Lake,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  is  a 
beautiful  example.  Classic  authors,  such  as  Silius  Italicus, 
Claudian,  and  Virgil,  have  mentioned  the  lorica. 

Only  a  few  other  specimens  found  in  England  appear  to 
have  been  recorded.  Two  detached  scales  of  a  similar  lorica, 
and  two  of  much  larger  size,  were  found  at  Hod  Hill,  Dorset,* 
and  parts  of  three  scales  at  Colchester;  these  are  in  the 
British  Museum.  In  1893  the  Rev.  G.  Rome  Hall  found 
three  scales  joined  and  of  the  same  character  as  the  Ham 
Hill  examples  on  Hadrian’s  Wall  at  the  turret  on  Walltown 
Crag.  A  portion  of  a  similar  cuirass  was  found  on  the 
site  of  Gataractonium,  in  Yorkshire,  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Swale  at  Catterick  Bridge.t  The  Roman  Wall  Exca¬ 
vation  Committee  also  found  a  ‘  quantity  of  scale-armour  ’ 
in  September,  1894,  at  ASsica  (Great  Chesters).^:  In  this 
case,  however,  each  scale  measures  only  11  mm.  long  by 
6'5  mm.  wide,  and  is  pierced  with  six  holes  in  two  rows  of 
three.  They  are  bound  together  by  small  ties  of  wire  through 
the  outer  holes,  leaving  the  middle  holes  for  sewing  to  the 
tunic.  § 

30.  Two  scales  of  another  lorica  from  Ham  Hill.§ 

*  Figured  in  Roach  Smith’s  Collectanea  Antlqua,  vi.  pi.  iii.  figs.  2-4. 

t  ArcluBological  Journal,  viii.  296  ;  and  Collectanea  Antiqua,  vi.  8. 

j  Figured  in  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
vi.  245. 

§  Since  writing  this  paper,  a  note  on  the  Roman  station  at  Newstead  has  been 
pointed  out  to  me  in  the  Scottish  Historical  Heciew,  October,  1905,  pp.  126-7,  in 
which  it  is  briefly  stated  that  portions  of  an  iron  cuirass,  ornamented  with 
mountings  of  what  appears  to  be  gilded  bronze,  was  found  ;  also  “upwards  of 
350  scales  of  brass,  which  had  formed  part  of  the  armour.”  With  regard  to  the 
latter,  Mr.  James  Curie,  jnn.,  F.S.A.,has  kindly  sent  me  an  outline  of  a  scale  which 
is  of  the  same  general  form  as  the  Ham  Hill  ones,  with  two  holes  on  either  side 
near  the  top  for  joining  the  scales  together,  but  with  one  hole  only  at  the  top  for 
attachment  to  the  tunic  ;  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  Ham  Hill  scales  there  are 
two  holes  at  the  top.  The  Newstead  scales  are  1^  inch  long  (28'3  mm.)  by 
^  inch  wide  (12’5  mm.),  of  “bright  brass  and  very  thin.”  Mr.  Curie  says  that 
“  many  of  them  were  fastened  together  by  wires  almost  square  in  section.  The 
largest  number  of  scales  fastened  together  was  15.  I  have  handed  over  337  of 
the  scales  to  the  museum  at  Edinburgh.  The  find  was  made  on  September  21st, 
1905,  near  the  bottom  of  a  great  pit  in  the  courtyard  of  the  prsetorium,  along 
with  a  number  of  other  objects.  A  human  skull  was  found  at  the  same  level. 
Coming  up  in  the  mud  some  of  the  scales  may  have  had  the  appearance  of  being 
rolled  together,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  describe  them  as  found  in  bundles. 
I  have  not  as  yet  formed  any  definite  theory  as  to  this  pit,  but  I  may  say  that  at 
13  feet  deep  it  contained  a  coin  of  Hadrian,  and  from  the  silt  of  the  bottom  we 
recovered  a  coin  of  Titus  or  Vespasian  (somewhat  defaced).” 
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Section  III. 

31.  Bronze  mask  found  at  Ilchester ;  Roman.  For  its  size 
it  is  very  heavy  (weight  15  dwts.).  It  will  be  seen  that  a 
band  on  the  top  of  the  forehead  is  inlaid  with  silver,  as  also 
are  the  eyeballs.  The  pupils  are  now  represented  by  depres¬ 
sions  which  may  have  been  filled  with  precious  stones. 

32.  Fragment  probably  of  an  ornamental  leaden  coffin 
found  at  Northover,  near  Ilchester;  Roman.  Records  of 
portions  of  leaden  coffins  from  Somerset  are  rare,  the  only 
localities  known  to  me  being  Ilchester,  Tintinhull,  Wivelis- 
combe,  Bath,  and  Wemberham.* * * § 

33.  Bronze  brooch  of  the  Early  Iron  Age,  length  45  mm. 
Found  at  Melbury  near  Somerton.f  This  brooch  of  early  La 
Tene  type  is  composed  of  one  piece  of  metal ;  the  tail  end  has 
been  extended  and  bent  backwards  so  as  to  form  an  S-shaped 
curve  with  the  bow.  This  retroflected  end  terminates  in  a 
flattened  knob  barely  touching  the  bow.  The  spiral  spring 
has  sustained  a  fracture,  but  two  turns  of  the  wire  are  ob¬ 
servable  on  either  side  of  the  head.  It  very  closely  resembles 
examples  found  at  Rotherley  j  and  Avebury  (Wilts),  Blandford 
(Dorset),  Hunsbury  (Northants),  Cowlam  (Yorks),  Thames 
at  London,  and  Water  Eaton  (Oxon),  the  majority  being  in 
the  British  Museum,  §  and  there  are  others  in  the  Ashmolean 
Museum  and  the  museums  at  Reading  and  Devizes. 

34.  Twisted  tore  of  the  late  Bronze  Age ;  weight  10^  ounces 
(avoirdupois).  It  tapers  both  ways  from  the  front  to  the 
back,  where  the  ends  are  hooked  over  so  as  to  interlock  and 
form  a  strong  fastening.  Found  whilst  draining  a  field  called 
‘  Summerleaze,’  on  Chillington  Downs,  about  3|  miles  due 
west  of  Crewkerne,  and  close  to  Chillington  and  Cud  worth.  || 
In  Taunton  Museum  is  a  very  fine  Somerset  tore,  discovered 
in  a  shop  at  Taunton,  where  it  had  been  used  for  many  years 
for  stringing  on  discs  of  leather  used  in  umbrella-making ; 
another,  complete  but  smaller,  from  the  Taunton  Union  Work- 
house  hoard  ;  IF  a  third  from  Edington  Burtle,**  and  a  portion 


*  See  “  Roman  Leaden  Coffins  from  Somerset  ”  (H.  St.  G.  Gray),  Somerset 
and  Dorset  Notes  and  Queries,  ix.  8,  58,  230. 

t  Figured  in  Proceedings  of  the  Somerset  Archoeological  Society,  li.  pt.  ii. 
plate  facing  p.  144,  fig.  5. 

t  Excavations  in  Oranborne  Chase,  ii.  pi.  xcvii.  fig.  5. 

§  Guide  to  the  Early  Iron  Age,  British  Museum,  1905,  pp.  100,  110  ;  Exca¬ 
vations  in  Cranborne  Chase,  ii.  117.  Mr.  Reginald  Smith  informs  me  that 
about  thirty  brooches  of  this  type  are  known  from  Britain. 

II  Figured  in  Proceedings  of  the  Somerset  Archceological  Society,  li.  pt.  i. 
plate  facing  p.  144,  fig.  1. 

^  Archaological  Journal,  xxxvii.  95. 

**  Proceedings  of  the  Somerset  Archceological  Society  v.  pt.  i.  92,  fig.  6. 
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of  a  fourth  found  near  the  Pen  Pits  * * * §  From  the  records  of 
the  finding  of  tores  of  this  character  it  would  appear  that  as 
a  type  they  have  been  found  more  frequently  in  Somerset 
than  in  any  other  county.  Three  were  found  near  Heath 
House,  Wedmore,t  one  with  the  well-known  West  Buckland 
hoard,  t  and  two  on  the  Quantock  Hills,  §  all  in  Somerset. 

35.  Bronze  palstave  provided  with  a  loop  on  either  side. 
Found  in  a  field  in  the  parish  of  South  Petherton  in  1842.11 
It  was  never  finished  off  after  having  been  cast  in  the  mould, 
and  not  only  is  the  ^  business-end  ’  quite  blunt,  but  the  fin 
down  the  centre  of  the  two  sides,  caused  by  the  molten  bronze 
pushing  its  way  into  the  joints  of  the  mould,  has  not  been 
entirely  removed.  This  double-looped  palstave  is  one  of  a 
very  few  known  to  have  been  found  in  the  British  Isles.  One 
was  found  with  a  bronze  tore  (above  referred  to),  a  portion  of 
a  bronze  bracelet,  and  another  bronze  celt,  at  West  Buckland, 
four  miles  south-west  of  Taunton.^  The  British  Museum 
contains  two  examples  from  Britain  ;  one  being  found  in  1868 
at  Cheddar,  in  making  the  G.W.R.  line;** * * §§  the  other  in  1871 
at  Penvores,  near  Mawgan-in-Meneage,  Cornwall.tt  Both  are 
a  good  deal  corroded.  From  these  records  of  the  discovery  of 
double-looped  palstaves  in  England  it  will  be  safe  to  observe 
that  if  this  form  of  celt  cannot  be  called  a  Somerset  type,  it  is 
certainly  a  south-western  type.  Two  examples  are  known 
from  Ireland,  both  of  which  were  exhibited  in  these  rooms  in 
1873 ;  It  one  by  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy,  the  other  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Hugo.  The  latter  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Sir 
John  Evans,  and  was  found  in  1854  at  Ballincollig,'co.  Cork.§§ 

It  closely  resembles  the  Cornish  specimen.  Palstaves  with  two 
loops  are  not  uncommon  in  Spain,  and  they  closely  resemble 
those  which  have  been  found  in  Somerset.” 

Mr.  Read  remarked  that  the  collection  included  objects  of 
various  periods.  Such  easily  defended  positions  as  Ham  Hill 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Somerset  Archeological  Society,  vii.  pt.  i.  27,  fig.  1. 

f  Evans’s  Ancient  Bronze  Imflements,  figs.  466,  467,  and  469.  i 

X  Op.  cit.  fig.  468. 

§  Archacologia,  xiv.  94,  pi.  xxxiii. 

11  Figured  in  Proceedings  of  the  Somerset  Archeological  Society,  li.  pt.  ii. 
plate  facing  p.  144,  fig.  2.  ,  ,  , 

^  Figured  in  Evans’s  Ancient  Bronze  Implements,  96,  fig.  87  ;  and  Archmo-  \ 
logical  Journal,  xxxvii.  plate  facing  p.  107.  I 

**  Evans’s  Ancient  Bronze  Implements,  96.  _  ! 

ft  Figured  in  Evans’s  Ancient  Bronze  Implements,  96  ;  and  Proceedings,  ' 
2nd  S.  V.  plate  facing  p.  398.  Another  with  imperfect  loops  has  been  found  in 
Cornwall  {Proceedings,  2nd  S.  v.  430).  I 

Jt  Proceedings,  2nd  S.  v.  398,  422,  428. 

§§  Evans’s  Ancient  Bronze  ImgAements,  104.  The  other  Irish  specimen  is 
figured  in  the  Bristol  volume  (1861)  of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  Ixiv. 
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were  naturally  chosen  in  early  times,  and  occupied  from  time 
to  time.  The  so-called  axle-ends  of  chariots  had  always  the 
same  characteristics,  but  still  remained  a  mystery.  The  frag¬ 
ments  of  an  imbricated  cuirass  were  specially  interesting,  as 
being  in  all  probability  of  oriental  origin.  The  Romans 
derived  scale -armour  from  the  East,  where  it  is  still  in  use 
over  the  whole  of  Northern  Asia,  in  Japan,  and  on  the  north¬ 
west  coast  of  America.  The  recent  mission  to  Tibet  found 
it  also  in  use  among  the  natives.  He  recognised  one  of  the 
opinions  on  the  pottery  bowl  as  his  own ;  its  ornament, 
composition,  and  colour  stamped  it  as  a  modern  imitation  of 
Mexican  ware. 

Professor  Gowland  agreed  that  scale  armour  came  origin¬ 
ally  from  the  East.  He  had  found  fragments  in  the  early 
dolmens  of  Japan,  and  the  large  perforations  showed  that 
cord  and  not  wire  was  used  to  connect  the  scales.  In  Japan 
such  armour  dated  back  to  the  first  or  second  century  b.c. 
Over  100  pieces  had  been  found  at  Melrose  during  excava¬ 
tions  on  a  Roman  site,  and  the  material  was  not  bronze  but 
Roman  brass. 

Mr.  Reginald  Smith  drew  attention  to  the  proximity  of 
the  Fosse  Way,  and  suggested  a  connection  between  the  Ham 
Hill  stronghold  and  that  highway  of  the  West  in  early  times. 
The  double-looped  palstave  was  another  connecting  link 
between  Britain  and  Spain,  and  a  similar  discovery  at 
Herpes,  Dept.  Charente,  seemed  to  indicate  a  sea-route.  The 
bull’s  head  probably  belonged  to  a  complete  figure,  such  as 
was  found  in  the  entrance  of  Byciskala  grotto,  Moravia.* 
Another  example  is  published  from  Denmark.]"  About  thirty 
brooches  of  La  Tene  1.  type  were  now  known  from  the  south 
of  England,  and  another  example  of  the  engraved  catch-plate, 
from  Berkshire,  is  now  in  Reading  Museum.  The  exhibition 
of  antiquities  from  local  museums  was  deserving  of  special 
recognition. 

^  Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  communica¬ 
tions. 


*  Mittheilungen  der  anthropologisclien  GestelUchaft  in  IFiVw,  vii.  (1877),  125. 
t  Veirupgaard,  Marslev,  Fyen  {Memoires  de  la  Soc,  des  Ant.  du  Nord, 
1866-71,  p.  161,  fig.  3). 
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We,  the  Auditors  appointed  to  audit  the  Accounts  of  the  Society 
to  the  31st  day  of  December,  1905,  having  examined  the 
find  the  same  to  be  accurate. 

CASH  ACCOUNT  for  the  Year 


Receipts. 

1905. 

Balance  in  hand,  31st  December,  1904 
Annual  Subscriptions  : 

10  at  £3  3s.,  arrears  due  1904 
5  at  £2  2s.,  ditto 

1  at  £1  Is.,  completion  ditto 
515  at  £3  3s.,  due  1st  January,  1905  . 
95  at  £2  2s.,  ditto 

1  at  £3  3s.,  paid  in  advance  for  1906 
1  at  £2  2s.  ditto 


£  s.  d. 


31  10  0 
10  10  0 
1  1  0 
1622  5  0 
199  10  0 
3  3  0 
2  2  0 


Admissions  ; 

28  Fellows  at  £8  8s.  . 

Dividends: 

on  £10583  19s.  7d.  Metropolitan  3  per  cent. 

Stock  .  .  .  .  .  .  301  13  0 

on  £1010  Is.  Metropolitan  Water  Board  3  per 
cent.  “  B  ”  Stock  (half-year)  .  .  .  14  7  11 


Works  sold  ..... 
Stevenson  Bequest : 

Dividend  on  Bank  Stock  and  other  Invest 

ments  ..... 

Owen  Fund  : 

Dividend  on  £300  2^  per  cent.  Annuities 
Sundry  Receipts 


£  s.  d. 
1269  8  11 


1870  1  0 
236  4  0 


316  0  11 
132  12  4 


619  0  9 

7  2  8  i 

86  7  7 
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OP  Antiquaries  of  London,  from  the  1st  day  of  January,  1905, 
underwritten  Accounts,  with  the  Vouchers  relating  thereto,  do 


ENDING  31st  DECEMBER,  1905. 


Expenditure. 


1905. 

Publications  of  the  Society  : 

Printers’  and  Artists’  Charges  and  Binding 


£  s.  d.  £  R.  d. 

725  12  10 


Library  : 

Binding  .... 
Books  purchased 

Subscriptions  to  Books  and  Societies 


91  6  3 

263  14  1 
50  19  0 


405  19  4 


Investments  : 

Purchase  of  £1010  Is.  Od.  Metropolitan  Water 
Board  3  per  cent.  “  B  ”  Stock 
Grant  to  Research  Fund  .... 


1000  0  0 
600  0  0 


House  Expenditure : 

Insurance  .... 
Lighting  .... 

Fuel  ..... 
Repairs  ..... 
Tea  at  Meetings 
Cleaning  and  Sundries 

Income  Tax  and  Inland  Revenue  License  . 
Legacy  Duty  and  Costs  :  Stevenson  Bequest . 
Pension  : 

E.  C.  Ireland  .... 


40  13  9 
116  1  10 
29  8  0 
90  12  7 

17  15  4 
37  14  4 

-  332  5  10 

17  7  6 
13  14  8 

160  0  0 

-  160  0  0 


Salaries : 

Assistant  Secretary 
Clerk  . 


400  0  0 
220  0  0 

-  620  0  0 


Wages  and  Allowances  : 

Porter,  Housemaid,  and  Hall  Boy 


164  6  0 


OflBcial  Expenditure  : 

Stationery  and  Printing 

Postages  .  .  .  . 

Ditto  and  Carriage  on  Publications 
Sundry  Expenses 


118  18  1 
15  5  3 
35  8  3 
162  4  2 

-  331  15  9 


Cash  in  hand  : 

Coutts  &  Co.,  Current  Account 
Petty  cash 


150  16  3 
4  0  0 

-  154  16  3* 


£4.525  18  2 


•  This  does  not  include  the  balance  in  hand  (£45  16s.  8d.)  of  the  Research  Fund. 
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Receipts. 

Balance  in  hand,  31st  December,  1904 
Dividends  : 

12  months’  Dividend  on  : 

£1805  13s.  4d.  India  3|  per  cent.  Stock  . 
£500  J.  Dickinson  &  Company  Preference 
Stock  ..... 
£527  Is.  3d.  Victorian  Government  3  per 
cent.  Stock  ..... 
6  months’  Dividend  on  £507  11s.  3d.  Metro¬ 
politan  Water  Board  3  percent.  “  B  ”  Stock 

Grant  from  General  Fund 


RESEARCH  FUND 

£  8.  d. 
19  15  6 


60  0  8 
23  15  0 
15  0  10 
7  4  8 

- — -  106  1  2 

600  0  0 


£725  16  8 


We  have  examined  the  above  Account  and  Research  Fund  Account  with  the 
set  forth  in  the  annexed  Schedule,  and  certify  to  the  accuracy  of  the  same. 


36  Walbrook,  London,  E.C. 
'2\st  March,  1906. 


STOCKS  AND  : 

INVESTMENTS, 

.  ,  Value  at 

Amount  December 

of  Stock.  iS  ’ 

£ 

S. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

Metropolitan  3  per  cent.  Stock 

10583 

19 

7 

10266  9 

3 

Bank  Stock  ..... 

Great  Northern  Railway  Consolidated  4  per  cent. 

2128 

9 

6 

6513  2 

8 

Perpetual  Preference  Stock 

London  and  North  Western  Railway  4  per  cent. 

2725 

0 

0 

3242  15 

0 

Guaranteed  Stock  .... 

North  Eastern  Railway  4  per  cent.  Guaranteed 

2757 

0 

0 

3391  2 

2 

Stock  ...... 

2761 

0 

0 

3368  8 

4 

Midland  Railway  2|  per  cent.  Consolidated 

Perpetual  Preference  Stock 

592 

5 

10 

450  2 

10 

Metropolitan  Water  Board  3  per  cent.  “  B  ”  Stock 

1010 

1 

0 

982  6 

6 

£22557 

15 

11 

£28214  5 

9 

Owen  Fund. 

2^  per  cent.  Annuities 

300 

0 

0 

264  0 

0 

Research  Fund. 

India  3^  per  cent.  Stock  .... 
J.  Dickinson  &  Co.,  Limited,  6  per  cent.  Preference 

1805 

13 

4 

1895  19 

0 

Stock  ...... 

Victorian  Government  3  per  cent.  Consolidated 

500 

0 

0 

537  10 

0 

Inscribed  Stock ..... 

627 

13 

0 

458  19 

1 

Metropolitan  Water  Board  8  per  cent.  “  B  ”  Stock 

507 

11 

3 

492  6 

9 

£3340  17 

7 

£3384  14 

10 
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ACCOUNT. 


Payments. 


Silchester  Excavation  Fund  .  .  .  .  . 

Cretan  Exploration  Fund  ..... 

St.  Augustine’s  Abbey,  Canterbury,  Excavation  Fund 
Berkbamstead  Castle  Excavations  .... 

Glastonbury  Excavation  Fund  .  .  .  .  . 

Caerwent  Exploration  Fund 

Investments  :  Purchase  of  £507  11s.  3d.  Metropolitan  Water 


£  s.  d. 
75  0  0 
50  0  0 
20  0  0 
5  0  0 
10  0  0 
20  0  0 


Board  3  per  cent.  “  B  ”  Stock 
Balance  in  hand,  31st  December,  1905 


500  0  0 
45  16  8 


£725  16  8 


Books  and  Vouchers  of  the  Society,  and  have  verified  the  Stocks  and  Investments 


C.  F.  KEMP,  SONS,  &  CO. 


31st  DECEMBER,  1905. 


Amount 
of  Stock. 

£  s.  d. 


In  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  Chancery  Division. 

In  the  suit  of  Thornton  v.  Stevenson. 

The  Stocks  remaining  in  Court  to  the  credit  of  this  cause  are  as 
follows : 

Great  Western  Railway  5  per  cent.  Guaranteed  Stock  .  8894  0  0 

Midland  Railway  2^  per  cent.  Perpetual  Preference  Stock  .  15145  12  7 


£24039  12  7 


After  payment  of  the  Annuities,  now  amounting  to  £400  per  annum,  the 
Society  is  entitled  to  one-fourth  share  of  the  residue  of  the  Income  of  the  above 
Funds.  This  is  payable  after  the  10th  April  and  10th  October  in  every  year. 


Witness  our  hands  this  21st  day  of  March,  1906. 


FREEMAN  O’DONOGHUE, 
R.  PHEN^l  SPIERS, 
BALCARRES. 

EVERARD  GREEN, 


! 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE  ACCOUNT  for  the  Year  ending  3Ist  DECEMBER,  1905.;; 
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Thursday,  5th  April,  1906. 

Lord  AVEBURY,  P.C.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

Prom  the  Author; — The  Red  and  White  Book  of  Menzies  :  a  Review.  By 
C.  P.  Stewart.  8vo.  Exeter,  1906. 

P'rom  H.  R.  H.  Southam,  Esq.,  E.S.A.  : 

1.  Shropshire  Parish  Documents.  A  Report  printed  by  the  Shropshire 

County  Council.  8vo.  Shrewsbury,  n.d. 

2.  Interim  Report  of  the  Clei'k  and  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  County  Council  of 

Salop  upon  certain  Parish  Documents,  etc.  (Ecclesiastical  and  Secular) 
inspected  by  them.  8vo.  n.p.  n.d. 

From  the  Author: — The  Silver  Medal  or  Map  of  Sir  Francis  Drake.  By  Sir 
John  Evans,  K.C.B.  8vo.  London,  1906. 

From  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  Estp,  I'.S.A. : — Antiphonale  Sarisburiense,  fascicnli| 
ix.  &  X.  (The  Plyinsong  and  Media; val  Music  Society).  Pol.  London, | 
1906. 

Hubert  Stuart  Moore,  Esq.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

Notice  was  again  given  of  the  Anniversary  Meeting  on' 
Monday,  23rd  April,  St.  George’s  Day,  and  lists  were  read  of! 
the  Fellows  proposed  as  President,  Council,  and  Officers  of  thel 
Society  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Report  of  the  Auditors  was  read  (see  preceding: 
pages,  140-144),  and  thanks  were  voted  to  the  Auditors  for 
their  trouble  and  to  the  Treasurer  for  his  good  and  faithful 
services. 

W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Secretary,  read 
a  note  on  the  monumental  brass  of  Sir  Hugh  Hastings 
in  Elsing  church,  Norfolk,  in  which  he  showed  that  certair 
patches  of  white  plaster  or  gesso  occurring  on  the  slab  and 
beneath  the  traceried  openings  of  the  canopy  had  formed  the 
cement  for  pieces  of  glass  inserted  as  part  of  the  ornamentation 
of  the  brass.  In  one  of  the  smaller  openings  of  the  canopy  the 
glass  decoration  actually  remained  in  place.  He  also  showed 
that  the  small  shields,  now  lost,  held  by  several  of  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  figures  in  the  side  shafts  of  the  canopy,  and  hithertc 
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onjectured  to  have  been  of  enamelled  copper,  had  also  been 
f  coloured  glass. 

No  other  brass  was  at  present  known  in  this  country  which 
lad  apparently  been  similarly  ornamented,  but  Mr.  Hope 
bought  it  not  improbable  that  the  shields  that  once  adorned 
he  dress  of  Margaret  Camoys  on  her  brass  at  Trotton,  Sussex, 
vere  also  of  glass  and  not  enamel. 

Mr.  Hope’s  note  will  be  printed  as  a  postscript  to  Mr.  Albert 
lartshorne’s  paper  in  Archaeologia  on  the  Hastings  brass.* 

F.  G.  Hilton  Price,  Esq.,  Director,  exhibited  and  read  the 
ollowing  note  on  a  two-handed  sword  found  in  London : 

“This  sword,  which  is  double-edged,  is  of  iron,  and  was 
ound  a  short  time  ago  beneath  the  foundations  of  an  old 
louse,  lying  upon  the  gravel  at  the  corner  of  Kingsway  in 
lolborn. 

Its  total  length  is  3  feet  11  inches,  the  blade  is  3  feet 
.  inch,  the  grip  10  inches,  upon  which  when  first  found  was 
I  fragment  of  wood ;  the  blade  is  2  inches  wide  at  the  hilt, 
ind  tapers  down  to  half  an  inch  at  the  point.  One  quillon  is 
iroken  off. 

It  bears  upon  each  side  of  the  blade  the  wolf  of  Passau  and 
i  script  X,  4  or  5  inches  below  the  hilt  (the  armourer’s  marks), 
^nlaid  with  gold.  According  to  Boeheim  this  mark  belongs 

the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century. 

The  sword  is  of  German  make  and  was  probably  made  at 
Passau.  Such  swords  were  much  used  in  England  in  the 
dxteenth  century,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.” 

The  Director  also  exhibited  and  read  the  following  notes  on 
i  Viking  sword  from  the  Thames  at  Wandsworth : 

“This  sword  was  found  on  Wednesday,  4th  October,  1905, 
it  dead  low  water  during  an  unusually  low  tide,  about 
50  yards  from  Putney  railway  bridge  on  the  Wandsworth 
,'dde,  standing  upright,  that  is  to  say  point  downwards.  Just 
it  the  spot  where  it  was  found  there  appears  to  be  a  distinct 
channel  in  the  centre  of  what  is  now  the  river  bed,  and  it  is 
narked  with  rows  of  tree  stumps  which  are  imbedded  in  peat, 
ind  I  am  informed  by  Mt.  Lawrence,  who  knows  this  part  of 
:.he  river  well,  that  this  peaty  deposit  extends  from  Wands- 
vvorth  to  Putney  railway  bridge.  At  what  date  could  the 
aver  have  been  so  confined  ?  Was  it  thus  when  the  Danes 
nade  their  raids  ?  It  is  highly  probable  that  this  old  river 
3ed  dates  from  prehistoric  times. 

I  *Read  llth  May,  1905 
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The  sword  is  of  iron  and  is  26 1  inches  in  length;  several  | 
inches  of  the  point  are  broken  off  (probably  10  inches,  if  it  was  | 


(1-)  (2.) 

TWO  VIKING  SWOKDS  FOUND  IN  THE  THAMES  :  (1)  AT  WANDSWORTH  ; 
(2)  AT  VAUXHALL.  (A  linear.) 


Proc.  2iid  S,  Vol.  XXI. 


To  face  page  148. 


HILT  OF  A  VIKING  SWORD  FOUND  IN  THE  RIVER  THAMES  AT  VAUXHALL. 

linear.) 
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ever  as  long  as  the  Witham  sword) ;  it  is  straight,  double- 
edged,  and  with  a  broad  groove  or  channel  down  the  centre, 
upon  which  are  the  remains  of  letters  upon  both  sides,  possibly 
the  maker’s  name.  The  width  of  the  blade  at  the  hilt  is  2^ 
inches,  and  the  length  of  the  grip  between  pommel  and  guard 
is  3-^  inches.  The  pommel  and  guard  are  of  the  usual  type, 
and  are  inlaid  or  damascened  with  silver  or  gold  in  a  sort  of 
criss-cross  pattern. 

The  guard  below  the  grip  curves  downwards  and  is  3f 
inches  in  length,  whereas  the  upper  guard  on  the  pommel  is 
3  inches  in  length  and  curves  upwards. 

There  is  a  very  similar  specimen  in  the  British  Museum, 
only  quite  perfect ;  it  was  found  in  the  river  Witham,  near 
Lincoln,  and  is  thus  described  in  Hone  Ferales,  p.  203 : 
‘  Viking  sword,  iron,  36^  inches  long,  the  guard  and  pommel 
are  inlaid  or  damascened  with  silver,  copper,  and  gold,  in 
lozenge  patterns ;  on  the  blade  are  distinct  indications  of 
letters;  it  closely  resembles,  in  this  respect,  a  sword  in  the 
Copenhagen  Museum.’ 

Another  fine  Viking  sword  was  exhibited  before  us  by  our 
Fellow  Mr.  Morgan  S.  Williams  on  13th  May,  1897  ;  it  had  been 
found  in  the  Thames,  near  Westminster,  and  like  mine  was 
found  standing  upright.  The  blade  was  30 1  inches  in  length 
and  is  perfect.  It  is  figured  in  Proceedings  under  date,  and 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  one  I  now  exhibit. 

There  is  another  figured  of  similar  type  in  Antiquites 
Suedoises,  by  0.  Montelius,  p.  147 ;  the  decoration  is,  how¬ 
ever,  diff'erent.  Another  specimen  was  described  on  25th 
November,  1886,  by  our  Secretary,  Mr,  C.  H.  Bead,  and 
figured  in  Archaeologia  ;  *  it  was  found  in  London,  and  is 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  very  similar  to  my  speci¬ 
men,  but  possesses  a  straight  guard  with  convex  faces,  and 
has  been  entirely  plated  with  silver  and  enriched  with 
ornament  composed  of  the  serpentine  animals  so  common 
in  northern  art.  The  animals’  heads  which  form  the  pommel 
are  bound  with  twisted  and  plaited  wire  so  as  to  resemble  the 
heads  of  horses,  but  the  design  is  purely  conventional ;  it  is 
not  easy  to  say  what  animal,  if  any,  is  intended. 

Thus  it  is  evident  from  this  statement  that  the  pommel  of 
my  sword,  if  it  were  in  better  condition,  would  probably 
display  the  same  motive. 

Sir  John  Evans  exhibited  and  described  in  1886  a  beautiful 
sword-hilt  of  the  same  type  which  was  found  at  Wallingford  ; 
it  is  figured  in  Archaeologia.'f 

*  Vol.  1.  530 
t  Vol.  1.  634. 
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Other  specimens  have  been  met  with  in  the  Thames  near 
London,  i.e.  at  Westminster,  Vauxhallj  and  Wandsworth. 

I  should  be  inclined  to  date  this  sword  about  year  1000  a.d.” 

J.  W.  GarnhaMj  Esq.,  also  exhibited  a  liner  and  more 
perfect  example  of  a  Viking  sword,  found  on  27th  May,  1899, 
in  the  Thames  at  Vauxhall,  opposite  the  Tate  Gallery.  (See 
illustration.) 

Worthington  G.  Smith,  Esq.,  Local  Secretary  for  Bedford¬ 
shire,  exhibited  facsimile  drawings  of  two  illuminated  title- 
pages  of  the  Dunstable  parish  register,  on  which  he  also 
communicated  the  following  note  : 

“  I  forward  two  facsimile  reproductions  in  colour  of  pages 
of  the  Dunstable  register  book  ;  they  may  possibly  be  of 
sufficient  interest  for  inspection  at  one  of  the  meetings,  as 
they  are  good  representatives  of  the  art  of  the  time,  viz. 


1600. 


The  register  begins  at  1558  with  a  baptism. 
‘  Anno  regni  Elizabeths  primo. 


Churchwardens 


Elizabeth  Tidie  the  ffirst  of  Januarie.’ 

The  first  entries  are  copies  from  an  older  book,  now  lost, 
by  John  Willis,  1600,  the  date  of  these  drawings.  Willis 
then  continued  to  make  the  entries.  In  the  last  line  of  the 
hexameters  Willis  calls  himself  ‘  curatum.’  Hearne  refers  to 
the  book  and  calls  Willis  a  curate,  but  the  word  should  stand 
for  caretaker ;  there  is  no  name  of  Willis  in  the  list  of  clergy. 
Two  words  have  been  erased  before  and  after  the  word 
Lectori,  and  two  large  erasures  have  been  made  between  the 
legs  of  the  birds  and  the  English  inscription. 

On  the  lower  left  of  the  drawing  a  font  with  its  cover  is 
represented,  the  former  inscribed  Unde  in  reference  to  birth,  i 
In  the  centre  of  the  drawing  is  a  wedding  ring,  inscribed  | 
Annulus  matrimonalis,  and  below  this  at  the  base  an  altar ^ 
step  drawn  diagonally,  in  reference  to  marriage.  On  thej 
right  is  a  pick,  spade,  and  bell-rope,  and  at  the  base  a  coffin 
on  a  bier,  the  cover  inscribed  Quo  in  reference  to  death. 

The  second  drawing  in  its  upper  part  represents  the  arms 
of  Dunstable :  Sahle,  a  pile  with  a  staple  and  ring  thereon 
silver.  The  singular  legend  beneath  no  doubt  refers  to  an 
old  dispute  between  Dunstable  and  the  adjoining  parish  of 
Houghton  liegis.  The  northern  half  of  Dunstable  originally 


Proc.  2nd  S.  Vol.  XXI. 


To  face  2)age  150. 
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To  face  page  151 


Proc.  2nd  8.  Vol,  XXL 


Shield  of  Arms,  DunstAble  ;  from  R^riah  Reg'ister  , 
Church  of-  s  Peter ,  Dunsta.ble 
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belonged  to  Houghton  Regis ;  squabbles  have  gone  on  for 
hundreds  of  years,  and  just  now  disputes  are  in  an  acute 
state.  Hence  Willis  says,  ^  Dunstable  claims  this  shield  for 
herself  alone! 

The  register  is  a  good  and  instructive  one,  but  up  to  the 
present,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  use  has  been  made  of  it 
beyond  an  incorrect  transcript  of  the  verses. 

I  ought  to  say  that  the  leaves  are  vellum,  and  that  the 
book  has  been  rebound,  but  the  first  five  pages  are  misplaced. 
Folio  1,  clearly  marked  on  title,  is  now  page  5. 

As  they  now  stand  pages  1  and  2  contain  a  Latin  abstract 
of  a  History  of  the  Foundation  of  Dunstable.  The  original  of 
this  is  the  one  given  at  length  by  Dugdale,*  and  named  : 

‘  H istor  m  F andat  ion  is 
(Ex  vet.  membrana  in  Officio  Armorum).’ 


ILLUMINATED  INITIAL  FROM  THE  DUNSTABLE  PARISH  REOISTER.  (J.) 


I  Willis  appears  to  have  been  unable  to  get  at  the  original  of 

j  The  accompanying  illustration  shows  Willis’s  fine  initial 
,  and  the  first  words  of  the  abstract. 

Page  3  has  the  subject  with  the  shield. 

Page  4  has  a  curious  set  of  verses  by  John  Willis  on  the 

*  Momidlcon  Anglicanum  (ed,  Caley,  Ellis,  and  Bandinel,  London,  1830"), 
I  vi.  pt.  i.  239. 
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name  and  arms  of  Dunstable,  contained  in  the  legend  of  Dun 
the  Robber.  (See  illustration.) 

It  is  of  interest  as  being  a  good 
piece  of  writing,  and  also  for  the 
fact  (till  the  last  year  or  two  dis¬ 
credited)  that  Dunstable  was  really 
named  after  a  person,  as  shown  by 
the  oldest  documents,  as  in  the 
Charter  of  Henry  I.,  Matthew  Paris’s 
map,  and  several  other  documents, 
where  the  name  is  spelt  Dune- staple, 
from  A.  S.  Dunna-stapel  =  Pillar  of 
Duna.  The  Rev.  Prof.  W.  W.  Skeat, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Duignan,  and  other 
philologists  accept  this  meaning  of 
the  name  as  correct. 

These  five  pages  have  a  brassy 
yellow  painted  border. 

Page  6  begins  the  Register.” 


Mr.  Garraway  Rice  said  the 
illuminated  pages  belonged  to  parch¬ 
ment  books  into  which  the  parish 
registers  were  copied  in  accordance 
with  the  order  made  in  1598,  but 
the  present  examples  were  extra¬ 
ordinarily  elaborate.  There  was 
nothing  of  the  kind  in  Sussex,  and 
he  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  other 
examples  in  the  country. 


Hamon  le  Strange,  Esq.,  M.A., 
F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Norfolk, 
exhibited  a  flint  implement  of  un¬ 
certain  use  found  lately  when  dig¬ 
ging  the  foundations  for  a  new 
school  at  Heacham,  near  Hunstanton. 
It  belongs  to  the  class  which  Sir 
John  Evans*  classifies  as  picks.  It 
is  made  of  tough  dark  grey  flint,  and 
measures  10|  inches  in  length,  1^ 
inch  in  breadth,  and  1  inch  in  thick¬ 
ness.  The  chief  marks  of  wear  are 
upon  one  of  the  edges  rather  than 


FLINT  PICK,  HEACHAM, 
NORFOLK.  (^.) 


Avcienf  Stone  Imijlements  (2ncl  ed.),  173-174. 


The  Legend  of'Dun  the  Robber"sy  John  Willis  1600.  • 

F(*om  the  Parish  Register  l^o6  . 

CW  .  •f-  i  ^  h  wwwj  ^ 
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at  the  point,  and  appear  to  have  been  produced  by  the  use  of 
the  implement  for  chopping  or  sawing.  Part  of  the  original 
crust  of  the  flint  has  been  allowed  to  remain  at  one  end, 
perhaps  in  order  to  make  the  grip  more  convenient. 

Mr.  Dale  held  that  the  implement  was  in  a  finished 
condition,  the  triangular  section  at  the  end  being  intended  to 
facilitate  hafting.  It  was  of  inordinate  length,  but  otherwise 
resembled  some  in  his  own  collection. 

Mr.  Lawrence  knew  of  several  similar  from  the  Thames, 
and  considered  they  were  used  for  picking  flint  from  the 
chalk;  for  this  purpose  they  were  not  halted. 

John  Acland,  Esq.,  Curator  of  the  Dorset  County  Museum, 
exhibited,  through  the  Secretary,  a  complete  bone  hilt  of  a 
Roman  sword,  lately  found  at  Dorchester.  The  hilt  was  of 
hone,  and  consisted  of  a  hollow  pommel  with  circular  cap  and 
button  at  the  end  of  the  tang,  a  corrugated  grip,  and  hollow 
guard,  the  iron  tang  being  visible  in  the  circular  plate  inserted 
at  the  end.  Its  total  length  was  6'8  inches. 

On  the  circumstances  of  the  discovery  of  the  object 
Mr.  Acland  has  obligingly  communicated  the  following  note : 

The  sword-handle  was  found  in  Dorchester  in  the  autumn 
of  1905,  by  workmen  excavating  for  laying  foundations  of  a 
new  building  in  South  Street.  It  lay  about  4  feet  below  the 
present  ground  level ;  nearly  all  the  Roman  remains,  especially 
the  mosaic  floors,  are  found  at  that  depth  in  Dorchester. 
One  of  the  workmen  afterwards  pointed  out  the  spot  where 
it  was  unearthed.  There  was  no  trace  of  hilt  or  blade. 

Near  the  sword-handle  was  found  an  iron  finger  ring  with 
small  intaglio  representing  apparently  Hercules  and  a  lion, 
hut  the  setting  was  entirely  corroded.  The  Dorset  County 
Museum  acquired  possession  of  the  sword-handle  and  of  the 
intaglio  in  March,  1906. 

In  addition  to  the  continental  sword- handle  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  figured  in  Archaeologia,^  I  should 
like  to  draw  attention  to  similarity  of  design  between 
this  recent  Dorchester  find  and  the  sword  depicted  on 
the  monument  of  the  Roman  centurion  at  the  Colchester 
Museum. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  have  been  frequent 


Vol.  xlv.  251  ;  and  Proceedings  2nd  S.  iii.  322, 
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discoveries  of  Roman  antiquities  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
tlie  spot  where  the  handle  was  unearthed,  viz.  within  100  I 
yards,  three  portions  of  tessellated  pavements,  one  in  1896, 


ItOMAN  SWORD  HANDLE,  DORCHESTER,  DORSET  (f). 

another  four  years  later,  and  a  third  in  January,  1906  ;  a 
small  image  of  Mercury,  described  in  Hutchins’s  History  of 
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Dorset  ;*  several  specimens  of  Samian  ware ;  supports  of 
floor  over  a  hypocaust;  objects  of  Kimmeridge  shale  and 
other  smaller  relics,  roof  tiles,  etc.  Portions  of  the  pavements 
and  all  the  other  Roman  antiquities  mentioned  are  now  in 
the  County  Museum.  These  discoveries  tend  to  confirm  the 
Roman  origin  of  the  hilt.” 

C 

Mr.  Reginald  Smith  remarked  on  the  excellent  condition 
of  the  sword-hilt,  which  seemed  to  be  of  pure  Roman  manu¬ 
facture,  though  a  similar  example, t  found  in  a  grave  at 
Cologne  with  a  brooch  of  the  fourth  century,  had  a  blade 
unlike  the  'parazonium  or  typical  Roman  sword.  The 
German  blade  had  parallel  edges  and  measured  28^  inches, 
while  a  typical  Roman  blade  in  the  British  Museum,  with 
curved  edges,  was  under  21  inches  in  length.  The  angles  of 
a  parazonium  blade  would  have  projected  beyond  the  guard 
of  the  Dorchester  hilt. 


*  3rd.  ed.  ii.  394. 

t  Lindenschmit,  Altertliumer  unserer  heldniscTien  Vorseif,  vol.  iv.  pi.  57  ; 
cf,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iv.  pi.  iii.  fig.  4  (Weisenau,  Mayence). 
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ANNIVEESAEY, 

ST.  GEORGE’S  DAY, 
MONDAY,  23rd  APRIL,  1906. 


Viscount  DILLON,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair.  I 

Robert  Carr  aw  ay  Rice,  Esq.,  and  Herbert  Jones,  Esq., 
were  nominated  Scrutators  of  the  Ballot. 

William  Henry  Duignan,  Esq.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

At  2.30  p.m.  the  Secretary,  on  behalf  of  the  President, 
who  was  abroad,  read  the  following  Address ; 

Gentlemen, 

I  must  just  express  my  great  regret  at  being  unavoidably 
absent  from  an  annual  meeting.  Our  medical  adviser  informed 
me  that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  take  Lady  Avebury  for  a  1 
time  to  a  warmer  climate,  so  that  I  had  really  no  option,  and 
I  hope  that  under  the  circumstances  you  will  excuse  my 
absence.  The  necessity,  moreover,  arose  rather  suddenly,  and 
I  had  intended  to  devote  my  Easter  holidays  to  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  my  Address,  though  I  had  made  notes  on  some  of  the 
principal  publications  of  the  year.  I  am  greatly  indebted  to 
Mr.  Norman  and  Mr.  Read  for  their  invaluable  assistance. 

According  to  annual  custom  it  is  now  my  duty  to  place 
before  you  a  brief  record  of  those  events  occurring  in  the 
course  of  the  last  twelve  months  which  are  of  importance  in 
the  archaeological  world,  and  of  those  which  directly  concern 
our  Society. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  loss  of  Fellows  by 
death  has  been  very  much  below  the  average,  less  indeed 
than  on  any  occasion  of  late  years.  The  obituary  list  contains 
only  ten  names,  as  follows : 

Sir  Wyke  Bayliss,  Knt.,  Pres.  Soc.  Brit.  Artists.  15th 
April,  1906. 
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Henry  Douglas  Eshelby,  Esq.  16th  May,  1905. 
Charles  Forster  Hayward,  Esq.  5th  July,  1905. 

Sir  Richard  Claver house  Jebb,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L., 
M.P.,  etc.  9th  December,  1905. 

George  William  Marshall,  Esq.,  LL.D.  12th  September, 
1905. 

George  Henry  Overend,  Esq.  10th  September,  1905. 
Henry  Charles  Richards,  Esq.,  K.C.,  M.P.  1st  June, 
1905. 

Rev.  .John  Robbins,  D.D.  12th  February,  1906. 

John  Green  Waller,  Esq.  19th  October,  1905. 

William  Henry  Wilkins,  Esq.,  M.A.  22nd  December, 
1905. 

Major  William  Wilfrid  Webb,  M.D.,  I’esigned  through 
ill  health  at  the  end  of  1905. 

The  following  Fellows  have  been  elected  since  the  last 
Anniversary : 

Edward  Thomas  Clark,  Esq. 

William  Gershom  Collingwood,  Esq.,  M.A. 

William  Henry  Duignan,  Esq. 

Henry  Geiwis,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

Rev.  the  Hon.  Kenneth  Francis  Gibbs,  M  A. 

Isaac  Chalkley  Gould,  Esq. 

Hugh  Wilson  Holman,  Esq. 

The  Hon.  Oliver  Howard. 

Rev.  Robert  Henry  Lathbury,  M.A. 

Isaac  Saunders  Leadam,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Gervaise  Le  Gros,  Esq.,  M.A. 

James  MacLehose,  Esq. 

George  Marshall,  Esq. 

Hubert  Stuart  Moore,  Esq. 

Horace  William  Sandars,  Esq. 

Sir  John  Benjamin  Stone,  Knt.,  M.P. 

Charles  Thomas  Stanford,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Michael  Forbes  Tweedie,  Esq. 

Herbert  William  Underdown,  Esq.,  B.A.,  LL.M. 

Several  of  the  deceased  Fellows  have  been  either  so  much 
identified  with  our  Society  or  were  so  distinguished  in  other 
ways  that  it  will  be  right  to  pay  them  a  special  tribute  of 
recognition. 

Sir  Wyke  Bayliss  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  our  Society  as 
long  ago  as  1870,  but  had  never  taken  an  active  part  in  its 
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affairs.  Quite  recently,  however,  he  wrote  to  us  on  the  subject 
of  a  paper  which  he  then  had  in  contemplation.  He  was  an 
artist,  who  did  honest  and  sincere  work  within  a  very  limited 
range,  devoting  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  rendering 
of  cathedral  and  church  interiors.  Many  here  present  will 
remember  how,  in  1888,  Sir  Wyke  Bayliss  was  elected  to 
succeed  Mr.  Whistler  as  President  of  the  Society  of  British 
Artists,  and  in  some  respects  to  reverse  his  methods,  which, 
however  successful  they  may  have  been  artistically,  were  not 
a  success  from  the  commercial  point  of  view.  Bayliss  did 
what  was  required  by  the  great  majority  of  those  interested 
in  the  Society,  resorting  more  or  less  to  the  old  traditions, 
but  never  showed  prejudice  against  contributors  whose  ideas 
were  not  in  sympathy  with  his  own.  He  was  author  of 
several  books,  and  had  made  a  special  study  of  the  traditional 
likenesses  of  Christ,  which  he  maintained  to  be,  in  part  at 
least,  authentic.  His  amusement  was  chess,  a  game  at  which 
he  could  hold  his  own  with  most  amateurs. 

Sir  Richard  Jebb,  who  was  educated  at  St.  Columha’s 
College  in  Ireland,  at  the  Charterhouse,  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  early  in  life  acquired  great  classical 
knowledge.  At  his  University  he  carried  everything  before 
him,  being  Person  prizeman,  Craven  scholar,  and  in  1862 
Senior  Classic.  After  holding  various  important  offices  he 
became  in  1889  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge,  and 
was  elected  M.P.  for  Cambridge  University  in  1891.  A 
worthy  tribute  was  paid  to  this  distinguished  man  in  the 
Atliencaum  of  16th  December,  1905.  Suffice  it  here  to  add 
that  besides  being  a  scholar  of  very  high  attainments,  who 
published  various  works  on  classical  subjects,  he  lectured  and 
spoke  admirably,  had  a  reputation  for  wit,  and  great  personal 
charm.  His  death,  which  occurred  at  the  age  of  64,  appears 
to  have  been  hastened  by  the  journey  taken  to  South  Africa 
last  year  as  a  member  of  the  British  Association.  He  helped 
to  found  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Hellenic  Studies  | 
and  the  British  School  at  Athens,  thus  showing  his  interest  i 
in  archaeology,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  contributed 
anything  either  to  our  meetings  or  our  publications. 

Dr.  George  William  Marshall,  of  Sarnesfield  Court, 
Herefordshire,  was  born  in  1839,  and  had  been  called  to  the 
Bar  of  the  Inner  Temple,  but  never  practised.  In  1876  he 
founded  The  Genealogist,  a  periodical  which  is  still  continued. 
His  Genealogist’s  Guide,  first  published  in  1879,  was  at  once 
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a  great  success,  and  has  gone  through  several  editions ;  as  a 
book  of  reference  it  is  constantly  being  consulted  both  here 
and  in  America.  For  the  Harleian  Society  he  edited  the 
Heralds’  Visitations  of  Nottinghamshire  of  1569  and  1614, 
and  many  printed  works  compiled  by  him  ai’e  in  our  Library. 
Dr.  Marshall  joined  the  Heralds’  College  in  1887,  holding  the 
post  of  Rouge  Croix  Pursuivant-of-Arms  until  1904,  when 
he  succeeded  the  present  Garter  King-of-Arms  as  York 
Herald.  He  was  much  interested  in  allusive  arms  and  crests. 
The  subject  of  our  notice  was  on  the  Commission  of  Peace  for 
Herefordshire  and  a  deputy  lieutenant,  and  in  1902  was  high 
sheriff  of  that  county. 

Mr.  George  Henry  Overend,  Assistant  Keeper  of  the 
Public  Records,  was  known  as  an  excellent  official,  always 
willing  to  place  his  great  and  varied  knowledge  at  the 
disposal  of  those  who  needed  information,  and  to  show  them 
the  utmost  courtesy.  Although  his  name  does  not  appear  as 
a  contributor  to  the  Society’s  publications,  he  served  on  the 
Council  and  occasionally  came  to  our  meetings.  He  also  did 
useful  work  as  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Huguenot  Society. 

Mr.  Henry  Charles  Richards  was  elected  a  Fellow  of 
this  Society  in  June,  1896,  but  was  never  formally  admitted. 
He  had  been  educated  at  the  City  of  London  School  and 
College,  and  after  some  years  of  strenuous  work  in  a 
mercantile  firm  was  called  to  the  ba.r  in  1881,  soon  achieving 
success  in  his  new  profession,  and  becoming  M.P.  for  East 
Finsbury  in  1895.  He  helped  to  found  the  City  Church 
Preservation  Society,  but,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  took  no 
special  interest  in  antiquarian  pursuits. 

Mr.  John  Green  AYaller  was  so  much  respected  and 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  had  identified  himself  so 
much  with  our  Society,  that  his  death  leaves  a  peculiar  void. 
He  lived  to  the  great  age  of  92,  and  was  a  connecting  link 
between  archasologists  of  the  present  day  and  those  of  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  one  of  his  intimate  friends 
being  Charles  Roach  Smith,  the  well-known  London  and 
Kentish  antiquary,  who  speaks  of  him  with  great  regard 
in  Retrospections  Social  aiid  Archasological.  At  the  time  of 
Roach  Smith’s  death  two  volumes  of  that  publication  had 
appeared,  and  Mr.  Waller  afterwards  edited  a  third  volume. 
They  had  worked  together  as  founders  of  the  British 
Archgeological  Association  in  1844,  and  helped  to  establish 
the  Loudon  and  Middlesex  Archmological  Society. 
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Mr.  Waller  was  trained  as  an  artist  in  the  Royal  Academy 
Schools,  and  early  in  life  distinguished  himself  in  the  compe¬ 
tition  at  Westminster  Hall  for  decorating  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  by  a  cartoon  from  Milton’s  Comus,  which  gained 
him  a  £100  premium,  and  is  now  in  the  museum  at  Norwich 
Castle.  It  may  be  added  that  a  prize  medal  was  awarded 
to  him  in  the  International  Exhibition  of  1851.  He  also 
designed  the  stained  glass  window  to  Chaucer’s  memory  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  but  he  was  not  responsible  for  its 
execution,  of  which  he  often  complained.  In  later  life  he 
did  excellent  work  as  a  draughtsman  and  designer,  but  with 
him,  as  time  went  on,  art  became  more  and  more  subordinate 
to  archaeology.  In  conjunction  with  his  brother  Lionel,  he,  in 
1840,  began  publishing  a  work  on  monumental  brasses,  which 
was  continued  at  intervals  during  many  years.  He  had 
taken  rubbings  of  brasses  in  the  thirties,  some  of  which  we 
possess.  On  this  subject,  on  mural  paintings  in  churches,  and 
on  ecclesiastical  symbolism  generally,  he  was  a  high  authority. 
Among  other  matters  which  interested  him  were  the  streams 
now  obliterated  by  modern  London ;  on  these  he  wrote  an 
interesting  paper. 

It  is  remarkable  that  although  Mr. Waller  frequently  attended 
our  meetings  in  the  old  days  at  Somerset  House,  having  been 
an  exhibitor  as  far  back  as  1838,  his  name  appearing  in  the 
indexes  of  volumes  xxix.  and  xxxi.  of  Archaeologia,  and  though 
also  his  attainments  would  early  have  caused  the  Fellows  to 
welcome  him  into  their  ranks  if  he  had  sought  election,  he 
did  not  join  our  Society  until  1886.  He  was  soon  elected  on  : 
the  Council,  read  various  papers,  and  took  part  in  our  dis¬ 
cussions  with  effect,  when,  as  not  unfrequently  happened,  the 
subject  was  one  of  which  he  had  special  knowledge.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  he  was  present  at  our  anniversary  i 
meeting  and  dinner  last  St.  George’s  Day,  returning  after¬ 
wards  to  Blackheath,  where  he  latterly  resided,  after  more 
than  40  years’  tenancy  of  a  house  in  Bolsover  Street.  He 
was  also  present  at  last  year’s  Royal  Academy  dinner. 

Mr.  Waller  was  at  one  time  president  of  the  Quekett  Club,  I 
and  continued  to  hold  the  office  of  vice-president.  He 
retained  to  the  last  his  upright  figure  and  genial  bearing,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  adjournment  last  summer  he  appeared  to 
be  in  such  excellent  health  that  one  might  reasonably  have 
hoped  to  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  for  a  long  time 
to  come  in  his  accustomed  place  next  the  Vice-Presidents; 
but  this  was  not  to  be.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  our 
Treasurer,  officially  representing  this  Society,  and  by  Sir 
Edward  Brabrook  and  Mr.  St.  John  Hope.  He  kindly  left 
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US  a  legacy  of  books,  interspersed  among  which  were  a  few 
of  his  own  excellent  drawings. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Wilkins^  who  died  on  the  22nd  of 
last  December,  a  day  before  the  completion  of  his  forty- fourth 
yeai-j  took  no  active  part  in  our  Society,  but  it  is  perhaps 
worth  mentioning  that  he  did  some  good  historical  work  in  a 
popular  style.  In  the  opinion  of  those  well  able  to  judge, 
his  best  book  was  The  Love  of  an  Uncrowned  Queen,  the 
unfortunate  consort  of  George  I.  He  also  wrote  a  life  of 
Caroline  Matilda,  Queen  of  Denmark,  and  quite  recently  an 
account  of  the  relations  between  George  IV.  and  Mrs.  Fitz- 
herbert.  Among  his  other  writing  was  a  biography  of  Isabel, 
Lady  Burton.  He  had  been  Vice-President  of  the  Cambridge 
Union,  and  Private  Secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Dunraven  when 
Under- Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

Turning  now  to  the  archaeological  work  of  the  year,  it  is, 
I  think,  well  to  place  on  record  the  fact  that  the  Society  has 
taken  something  of  a  new  departure,  by  not  only  paying  for 
but  superintending  the  repair  of  the  pavements  of  the  famous 
Roman  villa  at  Bignor  in  Sussex,  which  was  first  explored  by 
Samuel  Lysons  in  1811  and  the  following  years  to  1815,  and 
described  by  him  in  vols.  xviii.  and  xix.  of  Archaeologia. 
He  afterwards  reprinted  his  account,  with  a  series  of  very 
I  fine  plates,  in  the  publication  called  Reliquice  Britannico- 
''  RowMTice. 

Since  Lysons’s  time  these  remarkable  remains,  of  which  the 
Tupper  family  are  copyholders,  have  been  covered  in,  sheds 
j  being  built  over  them,  and  they  have  always  been  well  looked 
■after;  but  gradually,  through  various  causes,  the  pavements 
I  were  getting  much  disintegrated,  and  in  course  of  years,  if  left 
‘to  themselves,  they  would  have  been  irretrievably  ruined.  The 
i  matter  having  been  brought  forward  at  a  meeting  of  Council, 
and  a  sum  for  repair  having  been  voted,  it  was  arranged 
with  Mes.srs.  B.  Ward  and  Co.,  of  Westminster,  that  they 
I  should  send  down  Italian  workmen  to  do  what  was  neces- 
jsary.  The  work  was  carefully  superintended  by  Mr.  Hope 
and  Mr.  Garraway  Rice,  and  consisted  chiefly  in  relaying 
the  borders  of  the  fine  pavements,  which  had  been  a  good 
deal  broken  up,  and  repairing  the  designs  where  they  had 
been  damaged  by  roots  of  adjacent  trees  and  by  frost,  the 
loose  tesserae  on  the  spot  supplying  almost  all  the  material 
needed.  The  repair  is  not  a  '  restoration  ’  in  any  but  the 
most  conservative  sense.  It  was  so  skilfully  executed  that 
except  from  their  better  condition  one  can  hardly  detect  those 
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parts  which  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  workmen.  The 
large  pavement,  with  the  beautiful  panel  with  a  figure  of 
Ganymede,  and  in  which  there  was  originally  a  fountain,  is 
now  in  a  very  fair  state.  A  smaller  pavement  adjoining  has 
been  completely  repaired,  and  a  great  deal  has  been  done  to 
the  large  pavement  with  the  well-known  figures  of  gladiators. 
Although  the  work  cost  considerably  more  than  was  estimated,  i 
one  cannot  but  feel  that  the  money  has  been  very  well  laid 
out.  To  render  the  repair  quite  complete  a  small  sum  is 
still  required,  the  nucleus  of  which  is  already  in  hand  from 
private  subscription.  In  the  course  of  this  summer  it  might 
be  well  to  organise  an  excursion  to  this  most  interesting  and  ; 
picturesque  place,  which  being  somewhat  off  the  beaten  track  ; 
is  less  known  than  it  deserves  to  be. 

Another  piece  of  useful  work  that  has  been  carried  out 
within  the  last  few  months  under  the  superintendence  of  our  ' 
Society  has  been  the  fixing  and  protection  of  what  is  known  • 
as  the'  Elsing  brass.  This  fine  and  elaborate  memorial  to  Sir  , 
Hugh  Hastings,  builder  of  Elsing  church,  Norfolk  (1347),  ^ 
had"’  lost  several  of  its  supplementary  figures,  among  them  i 
that  of  Roger  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthyn,  and  was  generally  m 
poor  condition,  besides  being  liable  to  further  injury.  Our 
Fellow  Mr.  Albert  Hartshorne  was  fortunate^  enough  to 
observe  and  identify  the  figure  of  Lord  Grey  in  the  Fitz- 
william  Museum,  and  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  which  will  ' 
shortly  appear  in  Archaeologia.  An  arrangement  was  happily  ; 
come  to  with  the  authorities  at  Cambridge  by  which  the  i 
figure  was  restored  to  its  original  place,  the  various  parts  were 
then  securely  fixed,  and  the  monument  was  protected  by  ) 
folding  doors  at  the  expense  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Hope  has 
since  read  a  note  on  the  brass,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  i 
proved  that  glass  was  used  by  way  of  ornament  for  certain 
parts  of  it.  This  will  in  due  course  be  printed,  supplementing  ; 
the  record  of  Mr.  Hartshorne. 

Definite  excavations  on  a  large  scale  have  been  conducted  i 
at  Silchester,  Caerwent,  and  Newstead  (near  Melrose)  in 

Scotland.  ,  | 

The  excavations  at  Silchester  have  now  been  in  progress 
for  sixteen  seasons  in  succession,  and  the  onerous  work  of 
exploring  this  important  site  is  nearing  its  close.  Last  year 
Insulse  V.  and  VI.  were  fully  examined,  with  the  usual  interest¬ 
ing  results.  Among  the  finds  was  a  curious  deposit  of  jaw 
bones  of  oxen  and  a  wooden  conduit  composed  of  unusually 
large  and  long  oak  boards.  There  were  many  smaller  objects, 
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including  an  altar  with  ‘  wings,’  and  a  stone  figure  of  a 
couchant  lion,  both  in  an  unfinished  condition. 

At  Caerwent  the  examination  of  the  south  gate  was  com¬ 
pleted,  and  the  land  explored  in  the  north  of  the  city,  which 
belongs  to  Lord  Tredegar.  The  south  gate  presents  many 
features  in  common  with  that  to  the  north,  which  has  already 
been  described  in  Archaeologia,  the  chief  difference  being  in 
the  filling,  which  was  systematic,  and  showed  no  signs  of 
haste,  in  the  presence  of  two  well  constructed  drains,  and  in  the 
preservation  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  arch. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  city  five  houses  or  blocks  w^ere 
uncovered.  Of  these  the  first  seems  to  be  part  of  the  house 
south  of  the  north  gate,  in  which  the  large  hypocaust  room 
had  previously  been  found.  The  most  interesting  feature  in 
that  part  of  the  house  uncovered  last  year  is  a  small  square 
building,  which  encloses  an  octagonal  space  ;  the  floor  is  tesse- 
lated.  The  northern  part  of  this  building  runs  out  of  our 
land,  the  whole  therefore  cannot  be  properly  examined ;  it 
seems  likely,  however,  that  it  is  a  bath.  The  wall  of  a  room 
in  another  house  was  found  standing  to  a  height  of  nearly 
14  feet,  and  on  it  was  a  good  deal  of  painted  plaster.  Among 
the  finds  of  smaller  objects  were  a  small  clay  statuette  of 
Venus,  a  brick  with  part  of  a  legionary  stamp,  and  a  bronze 
sphinx. 

At  Newstead  Mr.  James  Curie  on  behalf  of  the  Scotti.sh 
Society  of  Antiquaries  has  examined  and  partly  uncovered  a 
large  fort  of  some  15  acres  in  extent,  showing  traces  of  two 
periods  of  occupation,  and  full  of  interesting  buildings.  The 
smaller  finds  are  of  exceptional  importance,  and  as  the  work 
is  still  in  full  activity  much  more  may  be  expected. 

Wherever  in  the  City  of  London  important  building 
operations  have  taken  place  since  the  last  anniversary  they 
have  been  carefully  watched,  and  we  thus  have  records  and 
accurate  measurements  of  Roman  remains  which  have  come 
to  light.  The  most  important  of  these  have  been  a  long 
stretch  of  the  London  wall  south  of  New  Broad  Street  and  a 
bath  close  to  Cannon  Street.  Papers  on  the  discoveries  of 
last  year  and  the  previous  one  will  soon  be  laid  before  the 
Society. 

Some  chance  finds  merit  brief  notice ;  a  villa  detected  but 
not  uncovered  near  Watchfield,  in  Berks ;  another  partly 
excavated  and  meriting  complete  examination  at  Lippen 
Wood,  near  West  Meon,  in  Hants ;  an  elaborate  mosaic  at 
Dorchester,  in  Dorset,  and  another  at  Cirencester,  representing 
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Neptune;  a  continuance  of  previous  excavation  at  Merthyr 
Tydfil  of  remains  probably  belonging  to  a  fort ;  and  a  hoard 
of  six  to  seven  thousand  Constantinian  coins  dug  up  near 
Wakefield. 

A  novel  and  gratifying  feature  is  the  interest  taken  by  the 
newer  Universities  in  our  national  antiquities  of  Roman  date.  ; 
The  University  of  Manchester, through  its  Classical  Association, 
has  undertaken  and  made  some  progress  with  the  excavation  of 
the  Roman  fort  of  Melandra,  near  Glossop  ;  and  the  University 
of  Leeds,  through  its  principal,  Dr.  Bodington,  has  initiated  a 
combination  of  all  the  archmological  forces  of  Yorkshire  for  a  ■ 
systematic  and  gradual  exploration  of  Roman  remains  in  that  ; 
county.  As  yet  these  efforts  have  not  had  time  to  show  their  ' 
vitality.  But  they  may  well  supply  that  continuity  of  work 
and  archaeological  training  of  workers  which  the  present  i 
study  of  Roman  Britain  so  much  lacks.  The  older  Uni-  : 
versities  have  done  nothing  for  Romano-British  or  for  other 
national  antiquities.  Since  the  days  of  Camden  they  have 
been  content  to  leave  the  work  to  isolated  students  or  to  i 
institutions  like  the  British  Museum  and  societies  like  the  I 
Antiquaries.  Possibly  they  may  now  imitate  their  younger 
brethren. 

In  the  nearer  East  excavations  have  been  carried  on  at  ’ 
various  sites  with  renewed  activity.  The  Delegation  en  > 
Perse,  under  the  direction  of  M.  J.  de  Morgan,  has  continued 
its  work  at  Susa,  and  confined  its  attention  to  the  hill  | 
of  the  Acropolis,  where  the  principal  finds  have  been  made  ' 
during  its  work  upon  the  site.  In  a  new  volume  of  the 
Memoires  of  the  expedition  an  account  has  been  given  : 
of  the  wonderfully  rich  foundation  deposit  discovered  under  | 
the  Temple  of  Shushinak,  the  national  god  of  Susa.  The  ! 
French  have  also  conducted  excavations  at  Telloh,  the  site  j 
of  the  ancient  Sumerian  city  of  Shirpurla,  and  the  good  work  | 
carried  on  for  so  many  years  at  this  site  by  the  late  M.  de 
Sarzec,  has  been  ably  continued  under  the  direction  of  Captain  ! 
du  Croy.  In  spite  of  the  scarcity  of  water,  which  has  to  be  ; 
carried  from  the  Shatt-el-Hai,  the  expedition  has  continued  i 
to  keep  its  head-quarters  at  the  mounds  which  mark  the  site  | 
of  the  ancient  city,  and  the  finds  of  tablets,  dating  from  the  | 
earlier  periods  of  Sumerian  history,  have  well  I’epaid  tlie 
labour.  At  Babylon  Dr.  Koldewey  and  his  assistants,  working 
for  the  Deutsche  Orient-Gesellschaft,  have  continued  their 
work  on  the  mound  of  the  Kasr,  and  have  made  considerable 
progress  with  their  architectural  plans  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
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that  the  complete  publication  of  the  work  carried  on  by  the 
expedition  at  Babylon  during  the  last  seven  years  will  not  be 
delayed  much  longer. 

The  Americans  have  two  expeditions  at  work  in  Babylonia  ; 
at  Bismya  Dr.  Banks  has  been  diofging  for  the  University 
of  Chicago,  while  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  con¬ 
tinued  its  work  at  NifFer,  the  site  of  the  Babylonian  city  of 
Xippur,  which  was  carried  on  for  several  years  under  the 
j  direction  of  IMr.  Haines.  In  Assyria  Dr.  Andrae  has  been 
working  for  the  Deutsche  Orient-Gesellschaft  at  Sherghat, 
which  marks  the  site  of  Ashur.  the  earliest  capital  of  the 
country.  He  has  continued  clearing  the  northern  part  of  the 
mound  and  has  succeeded  in  finding  more  inscriptions  of  the 
earlier  patesis  and  kings  of  Assyria.  The  general  result  of 
his  finds  has  been  to  show  that  the  beginnings  of  Assyrian 
history  are  to  be  set  back  to  an  earlier  period  than  has  hitherto 
been  supposed,  though  some  of  his  new  chronological  material 
pre.sents  problems  which  it  will  take  a  considerable  time  to 
solve. 

1  The  most  productive  excavations  of  the  past  season  in 
j  Egj-pt  have  been  those  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  at 
I  Deir-el-Bahari,  where  the  clearing  of  the  Eleventh  D^masty 
I  temple  has  been  continued  by  Professor  Edouard  Naville 
'  and  Mr.  H.  R.  Hall,  assisted  by  Messns.  C.  T.  Currelly,  J.  T. 
j  Dennis,  and  M.  D.  P.  Dalison.  Mr.  Hall  was  in  charge  of  the 
work  from  the  beginning  of  the  season  in  Xovember  until 
the  arrival  of  M.  Xaville  in  January.  During  Xovember  and 
December  Messrs.  Hall  and  Gurrelly  cleared  the  southern 
court  of  the  temple,  completing  the  work  in  that  quarter, 
which  had  been  begun  by  M.  Xaville  and  Mr.  E.  E.  Ayrton 
in  the  season  before.  In  the  course  of  this  work  the  south 
Temenos  wmll  of  the  temple  and  some  interesting  remains  of 
brick  houses  were  discovered.  ]\Ir.  Hall  then  turned  to  the 
clearing  of  the  west  end  of  the  upper  platforms  from  the 
south  side.  This  work  was  continued  by  M.  Xaville  on  his 
arrival  from  the  north  side,  with  the  result  that  the  small 
Eighteenth  Dynasty  building  discovered  by  Messrs.  Hall  and 
Ayrton  in  December,  1 904,  was  found  to  be  the  approach  to 
a  beautifully  decorated  shrine  cut  in  the  rock,  and  containing 
a  life-size  figure  of  the  goddess  Hathor  in  the  form  of  her 
sacred  animal,  the  cow.  This  figure  is  of  limestone  painted 
and  gilded,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  ever  discovered; 
also  no  Egyptian  cult-image  has  ever  been  found  intact  in 
its  shrine  before.  The  shrine  was  built  by  Thothnies  IIP,  and 
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the  cow  dedicated  by  his  son  Amenhotep  II.  about  1500  B.c. 
This  remarkable  discovery  was  made  by  M.  Naville  on  7tli 
February,  1906.  The  shrine  and  cow  have  been  removed  to 
the  Museum  of  Cairo,  in  which  they  will  form  a  most 
important  exhibit.  More  discoveries  of  painted  reliefs  of  the 
Eleventh  Dynasty  were  found  in  the  course  of  these  excava¬ 
tions,  which  are  not  yet  completed.  At  the  beginning  of  March 
M.  Naville  discovered  the  entrance  to  a  tomb  at  the  back  of 
the  temple ;  this  may  be  the  tomb  of  the  king  (Mentahotep) 
who  built  it.  It  will  be  excavated  next  year. 

The  work  of  M.  Legrain  foi-  the  Egyptian  Government  at 
Karnak  proceeds  steadily.  All  the  columns  which  fell  in  the 
deplorable  catastrophe  of  October,  1899,  have  now  been  re¬ 
erected.  Further  discoveries  of  interesting  statues  continue 
to  be  made. 

Mr.  Theodore  N.  Davis’s  excavations  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Tombs  of  the  Kings  have  this  year  been  under  the  immediate 
charge  of  Mr.  E.  R.  Ayrton,  who  last  year  worked  at  Deir-el- 
Bahari  for  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund.  The  tomb  of  the 
King  Siptah  was  discovered.  That  formerly  known  by  his 
name  is  really  that  of  his  wife.  Queen  Tausert.  This  was 
originally  built  by  King  Seti  Meneptah,  and  was  usurped  after 
Tausert’s  death  by  King  Setnekht.  The  wonderful  discoveries 
of  tomb  furniture  made  by  Mr.  Davis  last  year  were  not 
repeated. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes  Mr.  John  Garstang  has 
excavated  on  the  edge  of  the  desert  at  the  back  of  Esna. 
The  systematic  excavation  of  necropoles,  of  which  Mr.  Gar- 
stang’s  work  chiefly  consists,  is  of  great  scientific  importance, 
although  sensational  results  may  not  always  be  achieved. 
Mr.  Garstang’s  work  is  for  the  University  of  Liverpool. 

The  excavations  of  Professor  Flinders  Petrie  for  the  Egyptian  ; 
Research  Account  at  Shibin-el-Kanater  and  Tell-er-Iiotaba, 
have  resulted  in  the  identification  of  the  Temple  of  Onias  (at 
Tell-el-Yahudiya).  Other  interesting  results  have  no  doubt 
been  obtained,  but  particulars  have  not  come  to  hand.  | 

Messrs.  Reisner  (for  America) and  Borchardt  (for  Germany)! 
have  continued  their  investigations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ■ 
the  Pyramids.  j 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  Grmco-Roman  Egypt  has  been  I 
yet  further  illuminated  by  the  work  of  Drs.  Grenfell  and  [ 
Hunt  at  Behnesii  (Oxyrrhynchus)  for  the  Egypt  Exploration  j 
Fund.  It  is  understood  that  important  papyri  have  again 
been  discovered.  ! 

In  the  Mediterranean  basin,  the  year  has  been  one  devoted 
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to  the  continuation  or  completion  of  former  tasks,  and  not 
one  of  sensational  discovery. 

In  Crete,  the  details  of  the  finds  in  the  Minoan  cemetery, 
near  Gnossos,  will  shortly  be  available  for  Fellows  in  a  paper 
by  Dr.  Evans  in  Archaeologia.  Further  details  as  to  the 
Palace  at  Gnossos  and  the  excavations  of  the  British  School 
at  Athens  at  Palaikastro  will  be  published  in  the  forth¬ 
coming  annual  of  the  British  School.  The  principal  object 
found  at  Palaikastro  was  a  bronze  shield  with  a  remarkable 
composition  of  lions  and  gryphons.  It  should  be  added  that 
the  results  of  the  excavations  of  the  Italian  mission  at  and 
near  Phaestos  have  now  been  published  in  the  14th  volume 
of  the  Monumenti  Antichi  dei  Lincei. 

The  principal  find  of  the  Mycenfean  j^eriod  in  Greece 
proper,  namely  the  shafts  of  the  columns  of  the  Treasury  of 
Atreus,  discovered  by  Lord  Altamont  at  Westport,  co.  Mayo, 
have  now  been  erected  in  the  British  Museum  in  combination 
with  casts  of  all  the  accessible  fragments  of  the  columns  and 
their  capitals. 


The  British  School  at  Athens  is  actively  continuing  the 
survey  of  Laconia.  A  catalogue  of  the  Sj^arta  Museum  has 
been  issued,  and  excavations  have  been  made  at  several  sites, 
especially  at  Angelona,  where  an  important  sixth- century 
relief  was  discovered,  and  at  Geraki,  where  there  was  a  rich 
harvest  of  inscriptions  and  pottery.  In  the  last  few  days 
telegrams  have  announced  the  discovery  of  the  shrine  of 
Artemis  Orthia  at  Sparta,  with  numerous  inscriptions  and 
votive  offerings.  The  shrine  in  question  was  the  scene  of  the 
religious  scourgings  of  the  Spartan  boys.  Pausanias  defends 
the  claims  of  its  image  to  be  the  true  statue  brought  away  by 
Orestes  from  the  Tauric  sanctuary,  though  other  images  were 
rivals  for  the  distinction. 

The  priestess  stood  by  the  scourgers,  holding  the  wooden 
image  in  her  hands.  It  was  small  and  light,  but  if  the 
scourgers  laid  on  their  strokes  too  gently  in  consideration  of 
the  boy’s  beauty  or  worth,  the  statue  would  grow  so  heavy 
that  she  could  hardly  hold  it,  and  would  be  obliged  to  call  on 
the  scourgers  for  more  effective  strokes.  Further  news  will 
be  awaited  with  interest. 


The  British  School  at  Rome,  which  has  obtained  official 
recognition  in  the  shape  of  a  parliamentary  grant,  has  issued 
a  further  part  of  Mr.  Ashby’s  exhaustive  survey  of  the  roads 
of  the  Carnpagna. 
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As  regards  foreign  enterprises  in  the  Mediterranean,  the 
French  excavators  at  Delos  have  cleared  the  portico  erected 
by  Philip  V.  in  honour  of  Apollo,  and  have  found  an  inscription 
regulating  the  importation  of  wood  and  charcoal  into  the 
island. 

The  Germans  have  again  been  at  work  at  Pergamon  and  at 
Miletus.  At  Miletus  they  have  come  to  the  wise  resolution 
to  publish  their  work  as  they  go  on  (following  the  British 
model),  and  not  to  wait  for  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign 
for  the  preparation  of  a  monumental  definitive  publication. 

The  British  Museum  excavations  at  Ephesus  have  been 
closed.  The  official  report  is  now  in  preparation. 

Excavations  have  been  begun  at  Turbia  on  the  site  of  the 
monument  familiar  to  all  visitors  to  the  Riviera,  which  was 
erected  7-6  b.c.  by  the  Senate  in  honour  of  Augustus’s  victories 
over  the  Alpine  tribes. 

At  Numantia,  in  Spain,  the  remains  of  an  Iberian  town, 
probably  that  destroj^ed  by  Scipio  in  133  B.C.,  have  been 
discovered  beneath  the  Roman  settlement. 

Vv^hile  reflecting  on  the  various  events  of  the  past  year  I 
could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  number  of  publications 
more  or  less  of  an  archaeological  character,  which  indicates  at 
least  a  growing  taste  for  such  subjects  in  the  public  mind 

The  great  work  known  as  the  Victoria  County  Histories 
has  been  carried  on  with  energy  by  experts,  largely  Fellows 
of  this  Society,  and  has  been  kept  up  to  a  high  standard. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Connoisseur' s  Library  and  to 
the  Antiquary  Library.  To  refer,  however,  briefly  to  the 
chief  antiquarian  publications  of  the  year,  or  even  to  give  a 
list  of  them,  would  be  out  of  place  in  an  address  of  this  kind. 
I  shall  merely  mention  a  few  which  have  come  specially 
within  my  notice. 

Our  Vice-President,  Sir  Henry  Howorth,  has  published 
two  volumes  entitled  Ice  or  Water :  another  Appeal  to  In¬ 
duction  from  the  Scholastic  Metliods  of  Modern  Geology, 
which  is  scientific  rather  than  antiquarian  in  the  usual  sense 
of  the  word.  Perhaps,  however,  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  a 
few  I'emarks  about  it.  His  object  is  to  disprove  the  existence 
of  the  Glacial  Period.  This  he  attempts  with  great  industry 
and  his  usual  dialectical  skill.  Even  those  who  remain  un¬ 
convinced,  and  among  whom  I  must  confess  that  I  reckon 
myself,  will  read  the  work  with  great  interest. 

One  of  the  statements  on  which  he  bases  much  of  his  case  is 
that  existing  glaciers  produce  no  deposits  at  all  resembling 
the  boulder  clay.  May  I,  however,  remind  him  of  the 
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evidence  brought  forward  by  Messrs.  Garwood  and  Gregory 
in  their  Memoir  on  Spitzb'Wgen  ;* 

‘  On  the  broad  plain  at  the  foot  of  Booming  Glacier  we 
found  some  square  miles  of  a  tough  mud  containing  boulders 
and  pebbles ;  it  only  needed  to  be  dried  and  hardened  to  foian 
an  ideal  boulder  clay.  Clearly  this  deposit  had  been  laid 
down  by  land  ice.’ 

Among  other  important  archaeological  books  I  may  mention 
that  the  interest  in  Mr.  Seebohm’s  work  on  The  Tribal 
System  in  Wales,  has  led  to  the  publication  of  a  second 
edition.  Mr.  Seebohm  considers  that  since  the  book  was 
originally  published  it  has  become  more  clear  that  the  unit  of 
holding  was  the  family  unit  of  the  ^Wele’  or  ^gwely.’ 
And  the  description  of  the  ‘  gwelys  ’  in  the  Denbigh  extent 
must;  he  thinks,  dispel  the  lingering  doubts  entertained  by 
some  archmologists  as  to  the  reality  of  the  conditions  of  tribal 
society  described  in  the  codes  and  legal  treatises  collected  in 
the  two  volumes  of  the  Ancient  Laws  of  Wales.  The  study 
is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  codes  are  not  always 
consistent  within  themselves,  but  as  Professor  Maitland  has 
pointed  out^f  the  records,  sometimes  at  any  rate,  belong 
to  different  periods  and  stages  of  legal  thought  and  economic 
conditions. 

I  hope  as  a  Trustee  of  the  British  Museum  I  may  claim  a 
part,  even  though  but  an  infinitesimal  share,  in  the  credit  of 
the  excellent  Guide  to  the  Antiquities  of  tJte  Early  Iron  Aye, 
in  the  department  of  our  Secretary,  Mr.  Read.  He  mentions 
as  the  earliest  fragment  of  iron,  or  rather  of  iron  known 
to  us,  a  lump  which  was  found  in  Egypt  with  a  mirror  and 
some  copper  tools  of  the  Sixth  Dynasty  (3300-3100  B.C.),  and 
puts  the  close  of  the  Bronze  and  the  commencement  of  the 
Iron  Age  in  Northern  Europe  approximately  at  1000  B.c. 
At  that  time  our  islands  were  already  occupied  by  a 
conquering  Celtic  race.  The  Piets  he  regards  as  non- Aryan. 
They  were  dispossessed  b}^  the  Goidel  or  Gaelic  Celts,  who  were 
in  their  turn  driven  to  the  north  and  west  by  the  Brython 
Celts.  The  Guide  is  copiously  illustrated,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  forms  and  patterns  is  very  interesting.  It  forms  an 
excellent  text-book  of  the  period  with  which  it  deals. 

In  his  Growtli  of  the  Manor,  Professor  Vinogradotf  gives 
us  an  interesting  attempt  to  present  an  outline  of  the  growth 
of  the  manor  as  a  social  institution  passing  through  all  the 
stages  of  English  history,  of  the  growth  rather  than  of  the 


*  QuartP.rlij  Journal  of  fhr  Grological  Society,  vol.  liv. 
t  xxvi.  Vinogradoff  on  Boc  Land  and  Folk  Land. 
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origin,  for  lie  does  not  go  back  to  archaic  times ;  and  Ihougli 
of  course  the  description  of  social  institutions  may  be  taken 
up  at  any  stage,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  unless  we 
start  from  the  foundation  we  really  cannot  satisfactorily 
understand  the  superstructure.  The  sporadic  presence  of  the 
custom  of  Borough  English  seems  to  me  a  case  in  point. 
Professor  Vinogradoff  concludes,  and  I  think  justly,  that 
there  seems  to  be  hardly  anything  more  certain  in  the 
domain  of  archaic  law  than  the  theory  that  the  soil  was 
originally  owned  by  groups  and  not  by  individuals,  and  that 
its  individual  appropriation  is  the  result  of  a  slow  process  of 
development.’ 

The  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh 
contain  a  memoir  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Lewis  on  the  plant  remains  in 
the  Scottish  peat  mosses,  which  touches  on  our  science  as 
some  indication  of  the  condition  of  the  country  during  Palaeo¬ 
lithic  times.  The  presence  of  a  layer  containing  Arctic 
willows,  S.  reticulata  and  S.  herhacea  in  English  and  South 
Scottish  mosses  indicates  a  climate  which  would  probably 
have  given  rise  to  glaciers,  at  any  rate  in  the  Highlands. 

We  owe  to  our  Treasurer  a  book  on  Vanished  and  Vanish- 
in  (j  London.  It  is,  however,  rather  sad  reading.  ‘  Until  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  time  had  dealt  kindly 
with  our  great  capital,  at  least  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
lover  of  the  past.  In  the  confines  of  the  City  there  were 
still  many  houses  of  timbered  or  half-timbered  construction, 
which  had  evidently  existed  before  the  Great  Fire,  and  the 
plain  but  well-proportioned  buildings  which  came  into  being 
shortly  after  that  catastrophe  were  so  common  that  they 
hardly  attracted  notice.  Merchants  dwelt  where  their  business 
was  carried  on,  and  worshipped  hard  by  in  the  City  churches 
where  their  fathers  had  worshipped  before  them  ;  and  if  they 
went  on  a  journey  they  started  from  one  of  those  quaint 
galleried  inns  of  which  a  solitary  survivor  yet  remains  in  the 
Borough  High  Street.’  All  this  is  now  changed.  Bankers 
and  merchants  do  not  live  in  the  City.  In  fact  they  themselves 
are  becoming  comparatively  few  and  far  between.  Business  is 
more  and  more  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  great  companies, 
and  even  these,  unless  wiser  counsels  prevail,  are  being 
(justed  by  government  and  municipalities. 

The  Treasurer  mentions  that  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  or 
pei'haps  one  should  say  those  who  after  a  long  interval  were 
engaged  in  the  task  of  reviving  it  about  the  year  1709,  met 
at  the  Fountain  Tavern,  as  ‘  one  went  down  into  the  Inner 
Temple  against  Chancery  Lane.’  In  1739  their  place  of 
assembly  was  the  no  less  historic  Mitre. 
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Mr.  Mortimer  has  published  the  record  of  his  forty  years’ 
exploration  of  the  British  and  Saxon  burial  mounds  in  East 
Yorkshire.  The  objects  found  are  displayed  in  a  museum 
which  he  erected  in  Driffield,  and  the  work  is  illustrated  by 
about  a  thousand  drawings  made  by  his  daughter,  Miss  Agnes 
Mortimer. 

Mr.  Baldwin  Brown  has  published  a  careful  work,  chiefly 
based  on  the  Blue  Book  which  w-as  printed  at  the  suggestion 
of  our  Society,  on  ‘  the  legislative  and  other  measures  adopted 
in  European  countries  for  protecting  ancient  monuments  and 
objects  and  scenes  of  natural  beauty,  and  for  preserving  the 
aspect  of  historical  cities.’  He  observes  that  within  the  last 
few  years  in  Germany,  France,  Austria,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  other  countries,  there  has  been 
important  legislation  (of  which  he  gives  particulars)  for  the 
protection  of  ancient  monuments,  and  he  points  out  that  we 
are  very  much  behindhand  in  this  respect. 

The  Ancient  Monuments  Act  as  we  introduced  it  was  a 
very  moderate  measure.  Yet  it  was  opposed  by  the  political 
leaders  on  both  sides,  and  to  pass  it  at  all  we  had  to  make 
important  concessions.  One  of  the  most  important  provisions 
which  remained  was  the  institution  of  an  Inspectorship  of 
Ancient  Monuments.  Many  of  the  owners  of  our  most 
important  remains  have  patriotically  surrendered  some  of 
their  rights  on  the  faith  of  this  arrangement.  The  late 
Government  has,  however,  for  some  years  left  the  appoint¬ 
ment  vacant.  The  nation  has  accepted  the  trust,  but  is  not 
carrying  out  its  part  of  the  bargain.  The  Council  is  now 
writing  to  the  present  Prime  Minister,  and  I  sincerely  trust 
that  he  will  put  an  end  to  the  present  state  of  things,  which 
is  by  no  means  creditable  to  the  nation.  The  Government 
should  either  restore  the  full  control  of  these  monuments, 
a  course  which  would  be  very  unfortunate,  or  it  should  carry 
out  loyally  its  part  of  the  compact. 


Under  the  direction  of  the  Council  a  memorandum  has 
lately  been  drawn  up  and  sent  to  all  bishops  and  arch¬ 
deacons  and  chancellors,  to  the  Church  papers,  and  the 
principal  newspapers  in  London  and  the  country,  on  the 
subject  of  the  not  unfrequent  sale  of  old  church  plate  and 
furniture  under  conditions  which  appear  to  be  the  reverse 
of  dignified.  The  Council  recommends  the  deposit  of  obsolete 
or  worn-out  plate  for  preservation  in  local  museums,  either  on 
loan  or  by  purchase,  and  as  a  precautionary  measure  the 
preparation  and  printing  of  an  inventory,  such  as  has  been 
prepared  in  Wilts,  Northants,  and  other  counties.  Attention 
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is  called  to  the  fact,  too  often  forgotten,  that  although  the 
vicar  and  churchwardens  of  a  parish  are  for  the  time  being 
trustees  of  the  church  plate  and  furniture,  yet  the  property 
is  really  vested  in  the  parishioners. 

The  opening  of  the  Library  on  Friday  evenings  from  half¬ 
past  six  till  half-past  nine  has  been  continued.  Attendances 
have  averaged  nearly  three  each  evening,  which  I  regret  to 
say  compares  not  unfavourably  with  attendances  in  the  day 
time.  The  Friday  evenings  will  be  continued  for  the  present. 

The  finances  of  the  Society  continue  to  be  in  a  satisfactory 
condition.  Our  Treasurer  will  probably  make  some  remarks  * 
on  the  balance  sheet. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  a  certain  number  of  the 
Fellows  feel  that  some  change  in  the  method  of  nomination 
of  members  of  Council  would  be  beneficial,  so  as  to  give  the 
general  body  of  the  Society  greater  facilities  for  procuring  ; 
the  nomination  of  any  particular  candidate.  The  Council  i 
would  be  glad  to  consult  the  wishes  of  the  Society  in  the 
matter,  and  would  indeed  welcome  any  change  that  would 
lighten  the  task  of  selection.  The  system  in  use  at  present  is, 
of  course,  that  which  is  required  by  our  statutes,  and  before 
any  change  can  be  made  it  would  be  necessary  to  alter  the 
statute  dealing  with  the  Anniversary  Meeting.  The  matter 
was  discussed  by  the  Council  at  its  last  meeting,  and  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
present  method  of  nomination  and  election.  For  this  purpose 
the  Council  passed  the  following  Resolution : 

‘  That  a  Special  Committee  be  appointed  to  consist  of 
seven  Fellows  to  consider  and  report  to  the  Council  ! 
on  the  method  of  nomination  and  election  of  the 
members  of  Council  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting.’ 

Ir  is  hoped  that  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  this  Com-  I 
mittee  will  be  to  allay  any  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  that  may  , 
pei-haps  at  present  exist  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  Fellows.”  ^ 

The  following  Resolution  was  thereupon-  proposed  by 
Sir  Edward  W.  Brabrook,  C.B.,  seconded  by  Sir  Richard  R. 
Holmes,  K.C.V.O.,  and  carried  unanimously :  j 


“dhat  the  best  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  given  to  the 
President  for  Ids  Address,  and  that  he  be  requested 
to  allow  it  to  be  printed.” 
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After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Emanuel  Green  on  the  con¬ 
cluding  paragraph  of  the  President’s  Address,  it  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  H.  Thomson  Lyon,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Fox  : 

“  That  the  Society  cordially  approves  of  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  President  in  the  last  portion  of  his 
Address,  and  that  the  Council  be  instructed  accord¬ 
ingly  to  arrange  for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee 
of  seven  Fellows  to  consider  and  report  on  the 
matter.” 

On  being  put  to  the  meeting,  tlie  motion  was  declared  to 
be  not  carried. 

The  Scrutators  having  reported  that  the  Members  of  tlie 
Council  in  List  I.  and  the  Officers  of  the  Society  in  List  II. 
had  been  duly  elected,  the  following  List  was  read  from  the 
Chair  of  those  who  had  been  elected  as  Council  and  Officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  : 

Eleven  Members  from  the  Old  Council. 

John,  Lord  Avebury,  P.C.,  F.R.S.,  President. 

\  Philip  Norman,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 

I  Frederick  George  Hilton  Price,  Esq.,  Director. 

I  Charles  Hercules  Read,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

David  Lindsay,  Lord  Balcarres,  M.P. 
i  John  Willis  Clark,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Hon.  Litt.D.  Oxon. 
Lionel  Henry  Cust,  Esq.,  M.V.O.,  M.A. 

Harold  Arthur,  Viscount  Dillon,  Hon.  M.A.  Oxon. 

Sir  Henry  Hoyle  Howorth,  K.C.I.E.,  D.C.L  ,  F.R.S. 

Sir  Edward  Maunde  Thompson,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

I  John  William  Willis-Bund,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B. 

I  Ten  Members  of  tlce  JTeiv  Council. 

Sir  Edward  William  Brabrook,  Knt.,  C.B. 

William  Dale,  Esq. 

George  Edward  Fox,  Esq.,  Hon.  M.A.  Oxon. 
i  Everard  Green,  Esq.,  Rouge  Dragon. 

'  Hubert  Hall,  Esq. 

Arthur  George  Hill,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Charles  Reed  Peers,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Sir  Owen  Roberts,  Knt.,  M.A. 

Arthur  Banks  Skinner,  Esq.,  B.A. 
j  Henry  Richard  Tedder,  Esq. 

1 

1  Thanks  were  voted  to  the  Scrutators  for  their  trouble. 
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Thursday,  3rd  May,  1906, 

F.  G.  HILTON  PRICE,  Esq.,  Director,  in  the  Chair. 


The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  : 


From  W.  Bruce  Bannerman,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : 

1.  Crovdon,  Pre-historic  and  Roman.  By  J.  C.  Anderson.  8vo.  Croydon, 

1874. 

2.  Saxon  Croydon.  By.  J.  C.  Anderson.  8vo.  Croydon,  1877, 

3.  Croydon  Old  Church.  By  J.  C.  Anderson.  8vo.  Croydon,  1878. 

4.  The  Archiepiscopal  Palace  at  Croydon.  By  J.  C.  Anderson.  8vo. 

Croydon, 1879. 

5.  The  great  North  Wood,  with  a  geological,  topographical,  and  historical 

description  of  Upper,  West,  and  South  Norwood,  in  Surrey.  By  J.  C. 
Anderson.  8vo.  London,  1898. 

6.  Six  platinotype  photographs  of  measured  drawings  of  the  archiepiscopal 

palace  at  Croydon. 

From  Rev.  H.  B.  Barnes  : — The  register  of  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials  at 
St.  Margaret’s,  Toppesfield  parish,  Essex  county,  England,  1659-1650,  and 
some  account  of  the  parish.  By  Rev.  H.  B.  Barnes,  Rector,  and  Philip 
Morant.  8vo.  Toppesfield,  Mass.,  U.S.A.,  1905. 

From  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  Esq.,  F.S.A. : — Old  Halls  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 
By  Henry  Taylor.  4to.  Manchester,  1884. 


Gervaise  Le  Gros,  Esq.,  M.A.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

It  was  announced  from  the  Chair  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Council  on  Monday,  30th  April,  the  following  Fellows  had  been 
appointed  a  Special  Committee  to  consider  whether  any,  and 
if  so  what  alterations  in  the  Statutes  should  be  made  with 
regard  to  the  nomination  of  the  Council : 

Sir  Owen  Roberts,  M.A. ;  Sir  E.  W.  Brabrook,  C.B. ;  J.  W. 
Willis  Bund,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B. ;  W.  Paley  Baildon,  Esq.; 
Dr.  Wickham  Legg;  Mill  Stephenson,  Esq.  B.A. ;  and  H. 
Thomson  Lyon,  Esq. 
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Sir  George  J.  Armytage,  Bart.,  F.S.A.,  read  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  of  Excavation.s  at  Kirklees  Priory,  Yorks. : 

“  The  Cistercian  priory  of  Kirklees  is  in  the  township  of 
Hartshead-cum-Clifton  and  in  the  ancient  parish  of  Dewsbury, 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  It  was  founded  by  Rainer 
the  Fleming  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  The  foundation 
charter  was  formerly  among  the  Kirklees  muniments,  but 
unfortunately  it  cannot  now  be  found.  There  is,  however,  a 
copy  of  it  in  Dugdale’s  Monasticon,  and  by  it  the  founder 
grants  to  God  and  St.  Mary  and  to  the  nuns  of  Kuthales 
the  place  in  which  they  dwell,  and  then  it  goes  on  to 
describe  the  boundaries  of  the  lands  which  are  named  in  the 
charter. 

It  is  without  date,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  an  undated  charter 
of  William  earl  Warren,  who  died  in  1240,  which  is  here 
exhibited.  A  copy  of  this  is  also  printed  in  Dugdale’s 
Monasticon. 

Both  these  charters  state  that  the  founder  of  the  priory  was 
a  son  of  William  Fleming,  who  according  to  Hunter  was  a 
son  of  Rainald  the  Fleming,  seneschal  of  Skipton  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I. 

This  priory  was  dedicated  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  V^irgin 
and  St.  James.  There  flouri.shed  here  for  three  centuries  and 
a  half  a  nunnery  or  priory  of  Cistercian  nuns  who  were  large 
landed  proprietors  in  the  district.  No  seal  has  been  found, 
and  there  is  no  register  or  cartulary  so  far  as  is  known.  Mr. 
Chadwick,  a  Fellow  of  this  Society,  who  has  for  many  years 
taken  a  great  interest  in  the  history  of  the  place,  has  con¬ 
tributed  extremely  valuable  papers  on  the  subject  to  the 
Yorkshire  Archceological  Journal,  which  I  can  heartily  com¬ 
mend  to  your  notice,  and  he  has  also  devoted  much  time  and 
trouble  in  obtaining  reliable  information  from  the  Record 
Office  and  the  York  Registry. 

I  may  shortly  state  what  information  has  been  collected. 
The  only  deeds  we  have  at  Kirklees  are  a  grant  by  Sir  John 
the  Fleming  to  Kirklees  Priory  of  his  nativa  or  serf  Alice, 
daughter  of  William  Doneiger  of  Clifton.  There  is  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  this  in  the  Yorkshire  Archceological  Journal,"^  and 
the  original  is  here  exhibited.  This  deed  is  not  dated,  but 
it  is  probably  early  Henry  III.  Then  there  is  the  confirma¬ 
tion  by  William  earl  Warren  of  which  I  have  previously 
spoken,  also  without  date,  and  a  confirmation  by  Henry  III. 
of  the  grants  made  to  Kirklees  nunnery  by  Reyner  the 
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Fleming  dated  (23)  September,  20  Henry  III.,  that  is  1236.  But 
Mr.  Chadwick  has  found  and  has  had  transcribed  from  the  1 
Record  Office  a  licence  in  mortmain  dated  47th  of  Edward  III.  ' 
and  another  of  the  49th  of  Edward  III.,  an  Inquisition  ad 
(juod  damnum  taken  at  York  22nd  January,  1395,  also  a  j 
licence  in  mortmain  dated  20th  April,  1396,  given  to  Sir  John  ' 
Mounteney  and  others,  to  grant  land  in  Mirfield  and  ihe  | 
advowson  of  the  church  to  the  priory  and  convent.  In  : 
1403  Richard  Scroop,  archbishop  of  York,  ordained  a  perpetual 
vicarage  in  the  church  of  Mirfield  presentable  by  the  priory 
and  convent.  There  is  also  a  grant  of  land  to  Kirklees  by 
Robert  Stapleton  in  1271-9.  Sir  William  Scott  of  Great  ' 
Haughton,  who  died  8th  of  Henry  IV.,  bequeathed  to  the 
fabric  and  maintenance  of  the  church  and  to  the  nuns  and 
sisters  10  marks.  Sir  John  Saville  of  Elland  in  his  will, 
not  dated,  but  proved  23rd  September,  1399,  left  40s. 
to  the  prioress  and  convent  of  Kyrkleghes,  and  released 
the  40s.  they  owed  him,  and  he  bequeathed  them  a  quarter 
of  wheat  and  to  each  nun  a  stone  of  wool,  with  other 
bequests,  and  by  will  dated  12th  July,  1402,  John  de  Burgh 
bequeathed  to  the  priory  13s.  4d. 

Sir  John  Hall,  vicar  of  Huddersfield,  who  made  his  will 
1st  November,  1526,  gave  his  body  to  be  buried  within  the 
church  of  Kyrkleghes  afore  the  image  of  our  Lady  of  Pity. 
Also  the  rent  and  profits  of  his  messuages,  lands,  and  tene¬ 
ments  in  Huddersfield,  to  give  the  rents  and  profits  to  the 
prioress  and  her  successors,  and  the  residue  of  the  estate  to 
the  said  prioress.  This  will  was  proved  February  4th,  1528, 
and  administration  granted  to  the  prioress  and  nuns  of 
Kirklees.  There  are  several  extracts  from  the  Archbishops’ 
registers  at  York  which  have  been  printed  in  the  Yorkshire 
ArcJiceological  Journal  in  Mr.  Chadwick’s  paper,  but  as 
they  bear  more  upon  the  internal  discipline  of  the  house 
than  the  subject  we  are  discussing  this  evening,  I  must 
refer  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  to  that  journal  for  further 
information. 

We  now  come  to  the  peidod  of  the  Reformation.  Kirklees, 
being  only  a  small  house,  came  within  the  scope  of  the  Act 
for  the  suppression  of  the  lesser  monasteries,  which  Act  is 
recited  in  the  grant  for  the  continuance  of  the  priory,  and 
this  recitation  will  be  found  in  full  in  the  Yorkshire  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Journal.  The  grant,  which  was  dated  13th  May, 
30th  Henry  VIII.,  i.e.  1538,  is  referred  to  in  Burnet’s  History 
of  the  Reformation,  and  the  surrender  to  the  king  which 
shortly  followed  was  dated  the  24th  November,  31st  Henry 
VIII.,  i.e.  1539,  and  is  also  referred  to  by  Burnet. 
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There  is  a  description  of  the  buildings  of  Kirklees  as  they 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  among  the  surveys  made 
by  the  visitors  of  Henry  VIII.  preserved  among  the  Exchequer 
papers  in  the  Public  Record  Office.  This  description  has  been 
printed  by  Mr.  William  Brown^  a  Fellow  of  this  Society  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Yorkshire  Archseological  Society,  in  the 
Journal  of  that  Society,*  together  with  a  description  of  the 
buildings  of  other  lesser  monasteries,  and  is  reprinted  at  the 
end  of  this  paper  for  convenience  of  reference.  It  was, 
however,  previous  to  his  discovery  of  these  documents  that 
in  the  year  1863,  in  consequence  of  an  accidental  digging 
of  the  ground  which  had  been  for  some  time  used  as  a 
poultry  yard,  that  certain  foundations  were  found  and 
covered  up  again  after  having  been  surveyed  by  me.  A  copy 
of  that  plan  is  now  shown,  and  various  attempts  were 
made  to  identify  the  foundations  with  the  usual  plan  of 
Cistercian  buildings.  This,  however,  was  much  facilitated 
on  the  discovery  of  the  survey.  It  was  clear  from  the  survey 
that  the  buildings  were  small  and  many  windows  unglazed. 
There  were  few  chimneys,  even  the  kitchen  being  without 
one.  The  description  is  shown  on  the  screen,  and  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  first  portion  relates  to  the  church  and  the 
buildings  about  the  cloister,  and  the  latter  portions  to  the 
farm  buildings. 

The  farm  buildings  which  are  now  in  existence  and  in  use 
agree  very  closely  in  their  dimensions  with  those  in  the 
survey,  but  whether  they  are  the  same  or  built  on  the  same 
sites  we  have  no  evidence  to  show.  The  oxhouse  and  the 
cowhouse  are  still  called  by  the  same  names,  namely  the  ox- 
barn  and  the  cowbarn. 

In  1902  I  started  systematically  to  uncover  the  foundations 
again  with  a  view  of  accurately  locating  the  buildings  of  the 
priory  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  John  Bilson,  a  Fellow  of 
this  Society,  to  whom  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the 
time  and  interest  he  has  bestowed  on  these  investigations, 
with  the  result  that  we  have  unearthed  the  foundations  as  on 
the  plan  now  shown  on  the  screen.  This  agreed  so  closely 
with  the  narrative  survey  that  it  was  not  a  difficult  matter  to 
identify  the  buildings  round  the  cloister  court.  On  the  north 
we  have  the  church,  80  feet  long  and  21  feet  broad,  with  a 
foundation  wall,  no  doubt  a  sleeper  wall,  across  the  east  end, 
and  the  cloister  at  the  south  part,  40  feet  square  and  7  feet 
broad  round  the  sides.  The  north,  east,  and  south  sides  of 
the  cloister  were  covered  with  slates,  and  there  were  chambers 
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over  the  west  part  of  which  more  hereafter.  On  the  east  side 
of  the  cloister  was  the  chapter-house,  16  feet  square,  and  on 
the  south  side  of  the  chapter-house,  a  parlour,  18  feet  square, 
and  over  these  was  the  dorter. 

On  the  south  side  was  the  gyle-house  and  also  a  larder- 
house,  and  over  these  was  the  frater.  On  the  west  side  was 
a  little  house  to  lay  brede  in,  and  a  bulling  house,  and  over 
these  were  five  little  chambers  covered  with  slates  for  ladies 
and  others  to  work  in.  So  it  would  appear  that  on  the  north 
side  of  the  cloister  was  the  church,  and  on  the  other  three 
sides  were  two-storied  buildings,  it  being  specially  stated  that 
the  dorter,  the  frater,  and  the  little  chambers  were  covered 
with  slates. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  church  was  a  hall,  30  feet  long  and 
21  feet  broad,  which  was  the  same  width  as  the  church  itself. 
The  foundations  were  not  sufficiently  distinct  to  locate  this 
exactly,  though  there  are  some  evidences  of  the  walls.  Other 
small  rooms,  chambers,  butteries,  etc.,  are  mentioned  in  the 
survey,  but  there  are  no  evidences  of  foundations  of  these. 
The  prioress’s  chamber  was  at  the  north  side  of  the  nether  end 
of  the  church ;  it  had  timbered  walls  and  was  covered  with 
slates.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  no  evidence  of  it  is 
to  be  found. 

A  low  chamber  called  the  fermery  at  the  nether  end  of  the 
frater,  18  feet  square,  had  stone  walls,  and  its  probable 
position  is  indicated  on  the  plan.  It  will  be  noted  this 
buildino;  was  not  among  those  described  as  beino;  round  the 
cloister.  The  kitchen  also  had  stone  walls  and  was  covered 
with  slates,  but  whether  it  was  on  the  ground  floor  or  an 
upstairs  room  there  is  nothing  to  show.  If  it  was  on  the 
upper  floor  it  would  probably  be  next  door  to  the  frater,  but 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  similar  case. 

The  foundations  of  the  brewhouse  and  bakehouse  are  quite  ! 
distinct ;  they  agree  exactly  with  the  dimensions  in  the  survey, 
and  the  foundations  of  the  oven  are  as  good  as  the  day  they 
were  put  in.  i 

There  is  a  mention  of  an  old  almshouse  without  the  gate,  - 
and  another,  40  feet  long  and  18  feet  broad,  by  the  beck  side. 
This  may  refer  to  the  present  gate-house  now  standing,  a  , 
view  of  which  is  shown  on  the  screen.  This  is  supposed  to 
be  the  house  in  which  Kobin  Hood  died,  but  that  is  another 
history,  to  which  I  do  not  propose  to  refer  to-night.  Mr. 
Bilson,  however,  thinks  that  this  is  a  post-dissolution  build¬ 
ing.  It  has  evidently  been  built  at  two  different  periods,  the 
wooden  portion  being  older  than  the  stone.  | 

You  will  notice  on  the  plan  a  square  block  of  masonry 
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about  8  feet  from  the  north  side  of  the  church.  It  is  about 
5  feet  square  and  4  feet  deep  in  the  ground,  stands  by 
itself,  and  is  unconnected  with  any  walls,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  surmise  what  it  was.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it 
might  have  been  the  fireplace  for  the  priorage  chamber, 
which  is  stated  to  have  been  on  the  north  side,  but  it 
hardly  seems  large  enough  for  this,  being  only  about  5  feet 
square.  I  thought  at  one  time  it  might  have  been  the 
cover  of  a  well,  but  found  no  evidence  of  this.  It  appears 
to  be  more  of  the  nature  of  a  base  of  a  cross,  and  on 
referring  to  a  description  and  plan  of  the  priory  of  Marrick, 
in  Swaledale,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Collectanea  Topo- 
praphica  et  Genealogica,'^  I  find  that  here  there  was  a  cross 
in  a  similar  situation.  Is  it  not  possible  that  this  cross 
may  have  indicated  the  place  where  these  nuns  settled 
themselves  previous  to  the  date  of  the  foundation  deed  ?  for 
it  ‘should  be  remembered  that  by  that  deed  Reyner  the 
Fleming  conveyed  to  them  ‘  the  place  in  which  they  dwelt.’ 
A  contemporary  plan  of  Marrick  is  shown  on  the  screen. 
What  a  pity  it  is  that  similar  plans  have  not  been  preserved 
of  other  religious  houses. 

I  now  show  on  the  screen  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  ground 


plan  of  the  priory  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  and  also  what  I 
think  may  have  been  the  plan  of  the  upper  floor.  No  mention 
is  made  in  the  survey  of  any  entrance  or  staircases,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  these  would  be  necessary.  In  the  present  farm 
buildings  adjoining  the  priory  site,  and  which  were  probably 
a  portion  of  the  buildings  mentioned  in  the  survey,  there  are 
no  staircases  except  of  stone,  and  I  should  therefore  assume 
that  those  in  the  priory  would  also  be  of  stone.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  dimensions  of  the  chapter-house  are  2  feet 
less  than  that  of  the  adjoining  parlour,  and  it  is  possible  that 
a  staircase  from  the  dorter  may  have  passed  down  the  side  of 
this  building  to,the  cloister,  and  landed  opposite  to  the  south 
door  of  the  church,  and  thus  enabled  the  nuns  to  enter  or 
leave  the  church  under  shelter.  A  similar  staircase  in  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  cloister  court  would  give  access  to 
both  the  dormitory  and  the  frater,  and  another  by  the  entry 
of  the  north-west  corner  would  enable  the  ladies  to  enter  the 
five  little  chambers  which  were  provided  for  them  to  work  in. 
We  have  nothing  to  show  the  extent  of  these  chambers,  but  I 
understand  that  Mr.  Hope  and  Mr.  Brakspear  think  they 
were  no  wider  than  the  cloister  court ;  that  would  make  them 
about  7  feet  square. 
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Before  leaving  the  plan  I  must  make  some  mention  of 
the  projection  on  the  north  side  of  the  church  ;  this  was 
one  of  the  few  portions  of  the  excavations  which  showed 
any  decided  line  of  ashlar  masonry,  and  it  was  here  in 
1863  that  we  found  pieces  of  two  different  tombstones. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  what  this  building  was ;  it  may  have 
been  a  bell  tower,  for  that  there  was  one  here  is  evident, 
from  the  fact  that  John  Wollwrowe,  of  Kirklees,  in  1480 
left  by  his  will  for  the  fabric  of  the  ‘  campanile  ’  of  the 
monastery  20  pence,  or  it  may  have  been  an  entrance  to 
the  prioress’s  house,  which,  as  stated  in  the  survey,  was 
on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  but  having  timber  walls 
was  no  doubt  so  effectually  destroyed  that  we  have  been 
unable  to  find  any  trace  of  it.  It  appears  that  a  grant 
made  by  the  king  on  13th  May,  1538  (after  reciting  the 
statute  for  the  suppression  of  the  lesser  monasteries),  declares 
that  the  house  of  Kirklees  shall  continue  for  ever  in  the  sahie 
body  corporate,  state,  and  condition  as  before  the  statute. 

This  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have  lasted  long,  for  on 
the  24th  November,  1539,  Joan  Kyppes,  then  prioress  of 
Kirklees,  surrendered  to  the  king  the  monastery  and  its 
possessions. 

From  the  account  of  the  ministers  of  the  king  in  the 
augmentation  office  the  total  value  of  the  priory  lands  was 
£29  18s.  9d.  per  annum,  of  which  £6  13s.  4d.  was  for  the  site 
of  Kirklees  with  demesne  lands.  In  the  accounts  of  William 
Chamber,  collector  of  rents  belonging  to  the  priory,  these 
demesne  lands  were  let  to  Thomas  Savile  of  Clifton  for  the 
same  amount,  £6  13s.  4d.,  and  on  the  31st  May,  36  Henry 
VIII.  (1544),  the  site  and  precincts  of  the  priory,  then  in  the 
occupation  of  Thomas  Savile,  were  granted  to  John  Tasburgh 
and  Nicholas  Savile.  They  then  passed  into  the  hands  of 
William  Ramsden,  and  on  the  29th  March,  1  Edward  VI. 
(1547),  licence  was  granted  to  him  to  alienate  the  site  and 
demesne  lands  of  Kirklees  to  Thomas  Gargrave,  Esq,,  by  whom 
they  were  granted  on  the  20th  February,  2  Edward  VI 
(1547-8),  to  Robert  Pilkington  of  Bradley,  and  from  him  they’ 
were  purchased  on  the  26th  October,  7  Elizabeth  (1565),  by' 
my  ancestor  John  Armytage  of  Farnley  Tyas,  and  they  have 
been  in  the  possession  of  our  family  ever  since.  , 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  buildings, of  the  priory,  oq 
some  part  of  them,  were  for  some  time  used  as  a  residence,  and, 
the  stones  eventually  used  for  alteration  of  the  present  hall,| 
which  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  Many  of  thei 
stones  of  the  Jacobean  front  of  the  present  house,  which  isi 
believed  to  have  been  built  about  1610,  bear  the  same  mason 
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marks  as  those  remaining  in  the  garden  walls  and  the  old 
farm  buildings  of  the  priory,  and  are  shown  on  the  screen. 
This  may  be  accounted  for,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Bilson,  that 
the  hall  and  farm  buildings  were  of  much  the  same  date.^  W  e 
have  no  information  as  to  the  actual  date  of  the  destruction  of 
the  priory  buildings  when  the}^  were  levelled  to  the  ground  as 
they  are  to-day.  About  1670  Dr.  Nathaniel  Johnson  made  a 
drawing  of  what  he  called  ‘  The  prospect  of  Kirklees  Abbey, 
taken  from  the  footway  leading  to  Hartshead  Church,’  the 
original  of  which  belongs  to  the  Reverend  H.  Fleming  St. 
John  of  Dinmore  Manor,  Leominster,  and  which  was  printed 
in  the  2nd  volume  of  Stukeley’s  Itinerarium  Curiosum, 
plate  99.  It  shows  that  a  building  of  some  kind  with  two 
turrets  was  then  existing  on  the  site  of  the  prioiy.  I  venture 
to  think  that  those  two  turrets  may  have  stood  upon  the 
two  quadrilateral  foundations,  one  of  which  is  in  ashlar  with 
a  dressed  plinth  on  it.  The  walls  of  the  other  were  not  so 
clear. 

I  exhibit  a  photograph  taken  from  the  same  place  as 
Johnson’s  sketch  was  taken  from  220  years  ago.  After  the 
date  of  this  drawing  nothing  more  seems  to  have  been  known 
of  the  priory  until  1712,  when  in  Hearne’s  edition  of  Leland’s 
Itinerary  he  says  in  a  footnote  that  his  learned  friend 
Dr.  Richardson  of  Yorkshire,  in  a  letter  received  from  him 
dated  16th  July,  1712,  gives  a  copy  of  the  inscription  lately 
found  in  digging  among  the  ruins  of  the  priory  of  Kirklees. 
This  was  the  tomb  of  Elizabeth  de  Stainton,  the  first  prioress. 
This,  together  with  the  other  fragments,  accounts  for  the 
tombstones  of  four  of  the  prioresses.  These  are  now  enclosed 
within  the  same  railing  as  that  of  Elizabeth  de  Stainton, 
which  was  discovered  about  1712.  A  drawing  of  these  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Yorkshire  Arclio’ologiccd  Journal  A  Very 
few  articles  were  found  during  the  excavations,  and  those 
mostly  quite  near  the  surface,  in  1863.  They  are  shown 
here  on  the  table  and  consist  of  two  capitals  of  twin  shafts, 
a  base  of  twin  shafts  and  two  single  bases,  which  I  am  told 
are  of  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  probably 
formed  the  capitals  and  bases  of  the  twin  shafts  of  the 
cloister  arcade.  Mr.  John  Bilson  tells  me  they  are  very 
common  in  twelfth-century  cloisters,  and  there  are  frag¬ 
ments  at  Kirkstall  and  in  the  arcade  of  the  narthex  at  the 
west  end  of  the  church  of  Fountains  Abbey. 

There  are  also  some  fragments  of  tiles  and  a  few  coins  and 
j  pipes,  and  some  plaster  work  with  the  family  arms  on,  which 
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has  probably  come  from  the  building  of  the  residence  since 
the  dissolution. 

The  probable  alteration  of  the  place  to  a  residence  has  of 
course  made  it  more  difficult  to  distinguish  what  were  really 
the  foundations  of  the  priory,  but  the  narrative  survey  has 
assisted  materially. 

The  foundations  were  mostly  of  rough  rubble  without  any 
trace  of  mortar,  and  the  stony  character  of  the  subsoil  was 
sometimes  confusing,  for  there  were  few  traces  of  the  walls 
above  the  original  ground  level.  These  are  shown  in  black 
on  Mr.  Bilson’s  plan.  Those  of  the  larder  and  those  in  the 
south-west  angle  of  the  cloister  appear  to  forbid  the  idea  of 
doors  where  these  are  continuous.  The  flag  paving  shown 
was  all  in  situ,  as  was  the  set  paving  on  the  west  of  the 
buildings. 

I  think  I  have  now  described  generally  the  result  of  our 
diggings,  and  I  cannot  close  these  remarks  without  saying 
how  much  indebted  I  am  personally,  and  I  am  sure  you  are 
generally,  to  both  Mr.  Chadwick,  who  has  for  so  many  years 
taken  a  great  interest  in  and  collected  so  many  documents 
relating  to  the  priory,  and  to  Mr.  John  Bilson,  who  has 
spared  neither  time  nor  trouble  in  giving  his  advice  and 
making  such  accurate  surveys  of  the  excavations.  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  he  is  here  to-night,  and  I  hope  he  will  supplement 
these  remarks  with  his  own  views  on  the  plan  of  the  priory. 
Mr.  Brakspear,  Mr.  St.  John  Hope,  and  Mr.  Peers  have  also 
most  kindly  assisted  us  by  correspondence,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  they  will  express  their  opinions  also. 

The  slides  to  illustrate  this  paper  have  been  photographed 
and  made  by  my  brother,  Mr.  Frank  Armytage,  who  I  have 
no  doubt  many  of  you  may  be  acquainted  with  as  an 
enthusiastic  member  of  the  National  Photographic  Eecord 
Association. 

To  conclude,  I  may  state  that  the  foundations  being  so 
brittle  it  was  necessary  to  cover  them  up  for  their  protection, 
but  not  until  I  had  placed  a  boundary  stone  at  each  corner  of 
the  church,  and  also  one  at  each  corner  of  the  cloister  court, 
so  that  anyone  in  the  future  who  may  be  inclined  to  make 
any  further  investigations  will  have  little  or  no  difficulty  in 
determining  the  positions  on  the  ground. 
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Kirkleys. 


SciTUS  Domorum. 


The  churche  conteynyth  in  length  fuj  ffoote  and  in  bredith 
xxj  foote,  w*  a  high  roofe  coveryd  slates^  havynge 
glasse  wyndowes  conteynynge  .1.  ffoote  of  glasse, 
the  high  alter,  ij  alters  in  the  quere,  and  ij  benethe, 
and  xxij  stalles  in  the  quere  for  the  nones. 

Item  the  cloyster  at  the  southe  parte  of  the  churche  con¬ 
teynyth  in  length  .xl.  ffoote  square  and  in  bredith  vij  foote, 
and  iij  partes  coveryd  w*^  slates,  and  chambres  over 
thother  one  parte,  w^oute  any  glasse. 

Item  the  chapiter  house  at  theste  parte  of  the  cloyster, 
xvj  foote  square,  undir  the  dorter,  iij  litle  glasse 
wyndowes  conteynynge  vj  foote  of  glasse. 

Item  the  dorter  over  the  chapter  house,  xl  foote  longe 
and  xviij  foote  brode,  coveryd  w^  slates. 

Item  a  parler  undir  the  dorter  xviij  foote  square  w'^  a 
chymney,  ij  baye  wyndowes  glasid  conteynynge  xxx 
foote  of  glasse. 

Item  the  gyle  house  at  the  southe  parte  of  the  cloyster, 
XX  foote  square,  undir  the  fraytour. 

Item  a  larder  house  undir  the  fraytour,  xviij  foote  longe 
and  xiiij  foote  brode. 

Item  the  fraytour,  xxxiiij  foote  longe  and  xviij  foote 
brode,  stone  walles,  unglasid,  coveryd  w*^  slates. 

Item  a  litle  house  at  the  west  parte  to  lay  brede  yn, 
xvj  foote  longe  and  x  foote  brode. 

Item  a  bultynge  house  at  the  weste  parte  of  the  cloyster, 
xvj  foote  square. 

Item  V  litle  chambres  over  the  same  at  the  seid  west  parte 
for  the  ladyes  and  other  to  worke  yn  coveryd  w* 
slates. 

Item  the  halle  at  the  west  ende  of  the  churche,  xxx  foote 
longe  and  xxj  foote  brode,  w*oute  glasse  coveryd  w* 
slates. 

Item  a  parler  or  chamber  at  thupper  ende  of  the  halle  xxiiij 
foote  longe  and  xvi  foote  brode,  coveryd  w*^  slates,  no 
glasse. 

Item  a  litle  chamber  by  the  same,  x  foote  square  coveryd  w^ 
slates,  tymber  walles. 

Item  the  buttrye  at  the  upper  ende  of  the  halle  undir  the 
chamber  xxj  foote  longe  and  x  foote  brode. 

Item  a  litle  inner  buttyre  by  the  same. 
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Item  the  new  chamber  at  the  northe  parte  of  the  inner 
courte,  xvj  foote  square  w*  a  chymney  and  coveryd 
slates,  tymbre  walles. 

Item  ane  other  chamber  by  the  same,  xvj  foote  longe 
and  xij  foote  brode,  tymber  walles  coveryd  w*' 
slates. 


Item  ane  other  chamber  by  the  same  of  lyke  bignesse. 
Item  ane  chambre  therby  of  like  bignesse. 

Item  such  ane  other  old  chamber  coveryd  w*  slates. 

Item  a  low  house  or  old  parler  undir  the  seid  chambres^  xviij 
foote  square^  w^  stone  walles  and  one  glasse  wyndow 
conteyning  x  foote  of  glasse. 


Item  the  Prioresse  chamber  at  the  northe  syde  of  the  nether 
ende  of  the  churchy  xxiiij  foote  longe  and  xvj  foote  brode, 
tymbre  walles  coveryd  w*  slates,  no  glasse. 

Item  j  litle  closett  and  a  litle  cole  house  therby. 


Item  a  low  chamber  called  the  fermery  at  the  nether  end  of 
the  fraytour,  xviij  foote  square,  old  stone  walles,  a 
chymney  and  no  glasse. 

Item  the  kychyn,  xx  foote  longe  and  xviij  foote  brode,  no 
chymney,  stone  walles  and  coveryd  w*  slates. 

Item  the  brewhouse  and  bakehouse  at  the  southe  parte  of  the 
inner  courte,  xxxvj  foote  long  and  xx  foote  brode,  stone 
walles  and  coveryd  w*  slates. 

Item  a  stable  and  ane  old  cole  house  at  the  southe  parte  of 
the  seid  courte,  undir  the  chambres. 


Md.  that  alle  the  seid  houses  are  aboute  the  cloyster  and  the 
inner  courte. 


Item  ane  old  almes  house  whereyn  a  poore  man  dwellith 
w^oute  the  gate. 

Item  ane  other  old  almes  house,  xl  foote  longe  and  xiiij  foote 
brode,  by  the  bek  syde. 

Item  a  cowhouse  xxxviij  foote  longe  and  xx  foote  brode, 
brokyn  walles,  coveryd  w*  slates,  decayed. 

Item  ane  old  rounde  dove  cote  in  the  utter  yarde,  of  stone 
walles  partely  brokyn,  decayed. 

Item  a  come  barne  of  ij  storyes,  whereof  thone  Ixxij  foote 
longe  and  xxx  foote  brode,  and  thother  xl  foote  longe 
and  xxiiij  foote  brode,  stonewalles,  a  goode  stronge  roofe 
coveryd  w‘  slates,  v  quarter  rye. 
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Item  a  carte  house,  xxx  foote  longe  and  xvj  foote  brode,  no 
walles,  coveryd  w‘  slates  welle. 

Item  the  oxe  house,  lx  foote  longe  and  xviij  foote  brode,  stone 
and  tymbre  walles,  coveryd  slates. 

Item  the  kylne  house  xliiij  foote  longe  and  xviij  foote  brode 
whereof  thone  half  old  and  thother  halfe  late  burnyd  and 
new  bilded,  wherof  lakkith  xx  foote  to  cover  and  the  rest 
coveryd  w^  slates. 

Item  the  garner,  xx  foote  longe  and  xvj  foote  brode,  tymbre 
walles,  coveryd  w‘  slates. 

Item  ij  litle  houses  undir  the  same  and  thone  of  theym  for 
servauntes  to  lye  yn. 

Item  a  swyne  cote,  xxiiij  foote  longe  and  xvi  foote  brode, 
coveryd  w*  slates. 

Md.  that  the  moste  parte  are  olde  houses. 

Item  ane  orchard  enclosed  w*  ane  olde  stone  walle  w^  few 
frute  trees,  conteyneth  by  estymacon  iij  roodes  of 
grounde.”* 

I  Mr.  Bilson  said  the  foundations  uncovered  at  Kirklees 
were  of  rubble  without  mortar,  and  ditiicult  to  distincruish  in 
the  ground.  The  plan  was  confused  by  the  fact  that  the 
buildings  had  been  used  for  habitations  and  altered ;  but 
i  there  was  no  question  as  to  the  identification.  The  only 
j  possible  position  for  the  kitchen  was  the  upper  floor.  Was 
'  this  a  solitary  example  ?  It  was  doubtful  whether  the  hall 
!  and  buttery  were  over  the  west  range  or  north-west  of  the 
I  church.  The  owner  of  the  site  had  defrayed  all  the  expenses 
I  of  the  excavation,  and  had  set  an  admirable  example. 

Mr.  Chadwick  considered  many  points  not  proven.  The 
I  excavations,  particularly  in  the  inner  court,  did  not  tally 
with  the  survey,  which  put  the  hall  and  parlour  west  of  the 
church.  The  kitchen  was  probably  on  the  ground  floor, 
‘where  there  would  be  less  risk  of  fire. 

Mr.  Micklethwaite  stated  that  little  was  known  about 
the  arrangement  of  the  smaller  nunneries  in  England.  The 
kitchen  may  have  occupied  two  storeys,  and  the  plan  could 
jbe  interpreted  in  more  ways  than  one.  In  these  small 
j  houses  the  ground  plan  became  that  of  an  ordinary  living 
house,  and  the  monastic  arrangements  were  soon  disregarded. 

Mr.  Hope  welcomed  this  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 

*  Public  Record  Office.  State  Papers,  Domestic  :  Suppression  Papers  2, 
,5.194,195.  > 
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monastic  houses,  as  affording  evidence  how  far  the  excavated 
remains  squared  with  such  surveys  as  those  of  Yorkshire 
priories  printed  by  Mr.  Brown.  These  survej^s  did  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  great  accuracy,  but  were  rather  rough  estimates  of  the 
value  of  the  lead.  Of  the  buildings  at  Kirklees  the  chapter- 
house  could  be  easily  identified,  but  the  rere-dorter  had  not 
been  mentioned  at  all.  The  brewhouse  was  also  certain,  but 
the  gyle-house  was  clearly  a  separate  building,  though  there 
may  have  been  a  connexion  by  pipes.  The  only  place  left  for 
the  kitchen  was  the  upper  floor^  where  it  would  well  serve  its 
purpose ;  the  survey  mentions  its  covering  of  slates.  The 
carved  stones  exhibited  belonged  to  the  cloister,  and  the 
twin  capitals  had  between  them  but  one  abacus,  which  is  a 
distinctly  peculiar  feature.  The  plans  exhibited  (see  illustra¬ 
tions)  represented  the  arrangements  of  the  buildings  as 
interpreted  by  himself  and  Mr.  Brakspear  from  the  evidence 
of  the  foundations  uncovered  and  the  wording  of  the  survey. 

Mr.  Read  remarked  that  the  painted  tiles  from  the  site 
were  of  Flemish,  not  Italian,  manufacture;  other  objects 
exhibited  were  of  later  date,  and  included  a  fragment  of 
Wedgwood  ware. 

Sir  George  Armytage,  in  reply,  pointed  to  the  rere-dorter 
at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  buildings.  There  were  indica¬ 
tions  of  foundations  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  and  the 
hall  was  more  probably  in  that  line  than  on  the  west  of  the 
cloister.  Coins  from  Elizabeth  to  Anne,  some  tiles,  and  some 
Nuremberg  counters  wei’e  found  in  1863. 

C.  H.  VowELL,  Esq.,  through  Albert  Hartshorne,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  exhibited  an  alabaster  figure  of  St.  George  with  the 
Dragon,  8-|-  inches  high,  on  a  coeval  stand  or  base  4^  inches 
deep.  Mr.  Hartshorne  writes : 

“  This  familiar  figure  of  our  Patron  Saint  was  lately  bought 
by  the  present  owner  in  an  antiquity  shop  at  Worthing,  and 
although  the  whole  object  has  suffered  from  modern  re-paint¬ 
ing  and  gilding,  it  has  interest  on  account  of  its  date  and  | 
probable  English  origin,  irrespective  of  the  scarcity  of  such 
sculptured  remains. 

The  costume  exhibited  is  conventional  classic,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  figure,  together  with  the  late  Gothic  mould-  | 
ings  of  the  base  or  stand,  indicate  the  date  to  be  about  j 
1525-30.  As  to  the  material,  the  figure  is  executed  in  a  slab  : 
of  alabaster,  which  has  been  utilised,  not  without  art,  and 
to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  material,  to  form  the  flying  scarf, 
and  whose  substance  supports  the  plumes  of  the  head-piece, 
and  the  lance  with  its  pennon,  the  cross  of  St.  George. 
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It  is  well  known,  for  the  matter  has  been  excellently  set 
forth  by  Mr.  Hope,  that  both  large  and  small  objects  in 
alabaster  were  fashioned  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  and  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  at  Nottingham, 
the  “  alabastermen  ”  making  use  of  the  material,  which 
surrendered  with  such  facility  to  the  chisel,  from  the 
neighbouring  district  of  the  Chellaston,  Tutbuiy,  and 
other  alabaster  centres.  The  larger  objects,  setting  the 
monumental  effigies  aside,  comprised  the  alabaster  tab  idee 
or  reredoses,  which  in  their  turn  included  the  numberless 
small  images  for  their  niches,  as  well  as  distinct  and  free¬ 
standing  statues  for  rood  lofts  of  greater  size. 

There  is  no  indication  of  latten  or  other  wire  for  affixing 
the  figure  of  St.  George  to  a  reredos  on  a  base  forming  part 
of  the  great  architectural  composition,  indeed  the  stand  or 
base  belonging  to  it  precludes  that  destination  ;  and  it  would 
therefore  appear  probable  that  the  object  in  question  was  one 
of  a  class  distinct  from  the  reredos  figures,  and  formed  an 
attribute  of  an  altar,  standing  on  it,  as  did  the  St.  John’s 
Heads  of  earlier  times  and  longer  and  greater  popularity 
than  even  the  figure  of  the  Patron  Saint  of  England. 

Such  a  St.  John’s  Head  in  alabaster,  for  reposing  upon  the 
altar,  of  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  upon  a  much  later 
base,  I  obtained  in  Ratisbon  in  1894 ;  it  is  described  in  our 
Proceedings  *  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

I  should  not  have  taken  the  freedom  to  introduce  so  slight 
a  thing  as  this  figure  of  St.  George  before  the  Society,  but  for 
the  fact  that  it  may  add  another  and  a  collateral  link  to  the 
chain  of  evidence  already  so  well  brought  together  regarding 
the  artistic  working  of  alabaster  in  this  country,  both  by 
native  and  foreign  artists.  Like  the  St.  John’s  Heads,  the 
alabaster  representations  of  the  Patron  Saint  of  England 
must  formerly  have  been  very  numerous,  but  they  appear  to 
have  succumbed  in  an  even  greater  degree  to  the  onslaughts 
of  fanaticism.” 

Mr.  Micklethwaite  preferred  to  assign  the  carving  to  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  Mr.  Hope  considered  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  alabaster  work  of  Nottingham. 

Mr.  Read  thought  the  seventeenth  century  the  earliest 
possible  date,  the  helmet  evidently  not  belonging  to  the  period 
when  such  head-pieces  were  worn.  The  back  had  been  treated 
as  an  alaba.ster  panel. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  communi¬ 
cations  and  exhibitions. 

*  2iid  S.  XV.  23. 
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Thm’sday,  lOtli  May,  1906. 

F.  G.  HILTON  PRICE,  Esq.,  Director,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 


From  Mrs.  Cripps  ; — Old  English  Plate.  By  Wilfred  J.  Cripps,  C.B.,  F.S.A. 
Ninth  edition.  8vo.  London,  190(5. 

From  the  Author: — Worspring  Priory.  By  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Weaver.  F.S.A. 
8to.  n.p.  190.5. 

From  John  Tolhurst,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — A  Short  Description  of  the  Parish  Church 
of  Beckenham,  Kent,  By  Robert  Borrowman.  8vo.  Beckenham,  1906. 

From  the  Author: — Clapham  before  1700  A.D.  By  R.  de  M.  Rudolf.  8vo. 
London,  190L 

P'rom  the  Author  : — Pedigree  of  Wittewronge  of  Ghent  in  Flanders,  Stanton 
Barry  (Bucks),  and  Rothamstead  House  (Herts).  By  G.  M.  Gibson 
Cullum,  F.S.A.  4to.  London,  1905. 

F'rom  the  Author  : — Brownsea  Island.  By  Charles  van  Raalte,  F.S.A.  4to. 
London, 1906. 

From  the  Author  : — A  Guide  to  the  Antiquities  of  Newark,  and  the  Churches 
of  Holme  and  Hawton.  By  Thos.  M.  Blagg,  F.S.A.  L.  P.  edition.  8vo. 
n.p.  1906. 

From  the  Author  : — Portraiture  in  Recumbent  Effigies,  and  Ancient  Schools  of 
Monumental  Sculpture  in  England,  illustrated  by  examples  in  Northampton¬ 
shire.  By  Albert  Hartshorne,  F.S.A.  8vo.  Exeter,  1899. 

From  R.  Phene  Spiers,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Catalogues  of  Winter  Exhibitions  at 
the  Royal  Academv  of  Arts  for  the  years  1883,  1886,  1888,  1890,  1892. 
1893,  1894,  1895,  1897,  1898,  1899,  1900,  1901,  1902,  1903,  1904. 


0.  M.  Dalton,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  read  the  following  notes 
on  (1)  the  lot-casting  machine  in  Carlovingian  representa-i 
tions  of  the  Crucifixion ;  (2)  an  enamelled  Frankish  brooch : 
(3)  a  Byzantine  enamelled  medallion  with  figures  of  two 
saints,  exhibited  by  C.  H.  Read,  Esq.,  Secretary ;  and  (4)  a 
silver  dish  of  the  sixth  century,  exhibited  by  Sir  William 
Haynes-Smith,  K.C.M.G. : 

(1)  “  It  had  long  been  noticed  that  on  fob  12a  of  the  Utrecht 
Psalter  illustrating  Psalm  xxi.  18  there  is  represented  with  the 
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instruments  of  the  Passion  and  the  soldiers  rending  a  garment, 
an  apparatus  consisting  of  an  urn  fixed  to  the  cross-bar  of  a 
framework,  presumably  constructed  of  wood.  A  comparison 
with  monuments  dating  from  perhaps  as  early  as  the  fourth 
century  showed  that  this  object  was  the  machine  used  in  the 
circus  for  casting  lots  for  position  in  the  chariot  races ;  and 
the  occurrence  in  a  Carlovingian  manuscript  of  an  apparatus 
!  which  can  hardly  have  survived  to  Frankish  times  is  one 
:  among  many  indications  that  the  artist  must  have  had  before 
j  him  a  model  dating  from  the  late-classical  period.*  Wishing 
to  indicate  the  method  by  which  the  garments  were  parted, 
he  does  not  adopt  any  of  the  ordinary  means  of  appealing  to 
chance,  such  as  the  throwing  of  dice  or  the  actual  drawing  of 


Fig.  1.  (A)  REVERSE  OF  A  CONTORNIATE  MEDALLION.  (B)  PART  OP  A 
BAS-RELIEF  FROM  CONSTANTINOPLE.  (Full  size.) 


lots,  but  depicts  instead  a  rather  elaborate  appliance,  long 
[  obsolete,  and  in  its  associations  peculiarly  inappropriate  to  so 
solemn  a  scene  as  the  Crucifixion.  I  think  it  worth  while  to 
record  two  other  examples  of  this  singular  machine,  both 
upon  Frankish  ivory  carvings  ;  but  before  these  are  mentioned 
,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  more  ancient  representations  of 
!  the  machine  which  are  known  to  us,  and  to  explain  con- 
jecturally  the  manner  in  which  it  was  used. 

These  examples  are  two  in  number,  a  contorniate  medal, 
and  a  marble  relief  once  perhaps  forming  part  of  the  p/a’aie 
or  fountain  in  the  hippodrome  at  Constantinople,  and  now 
in  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum,  Berlin.  The  medal  (fig. 

^  *  H.  Graeven  in  ReperturiuM  fur  KuJistwhsenschaft  xxi.  (1898),  28  ff.  The 

I  lot-machine  is  mentioned  on  p.  34. 
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1  a)^* * * §  which  is  considered  to  date  from  the  fourth  century, 
shows  us  a  rectangular  framework  with  three  cross-bars^  the 
central  bar  made  to  revolve,  and  apparently  piercing  an  urn 
supported  upon  it.  while  the  lowest  seems  to  serve  as  a  stand 
or  receptacle  for  the  lots,  which  are  in  the  form  of  balls.  On 
either  side  of  the  frame,  each  holding  one  end  of  the  revolving 
bar  with  one  hand,  are  two  chariot-drivers  with  their  whips ; 
and  behind  it,  holding  up  a  ball  in  his  right  hand,  is  a  person 
apparently  wearing  a  tunic  and  mantle,  though  his  body  from 
the  arm-pits  to  the  ankles  is  concealed  by  the  machine.f  The 
neck  of  the  urn  is  turned  downwards.  I  conjecture  that  the 
method  of  using  the  machine  was  as  follows.  Into  the  urn, 
which  was  probably  of  metal,  were  placed  as  many  balls  as 
there  were  competitors,  the  balls  being  of  such  a  size  that 
only  one  could  pass  the  neck  of  the  urn  at  a  time.  When  all 
was  ready  the  supporting  bar  was  made  to  perform  a  complete 
revolution  with  suliicient  rapidity  to  allow  passage  to  only 
one  of  the  balls,  and  the  process  was  repeated  until  all  were 
out,  the  winning  ball  being  apparently  that  which  fell  out 
last. 

Tlie  medal  seems  to  represent  the  scene  at  the  moment 
when  the  winning  ball  has  just  left  the  urn  and  is  being  held 
up  in  view  of  the  spectators ;  the  two  other  balls  upon  the 
lower  cross-bar  are  probably  those  which  came  out  first, 
assigning  to  their  owners  the  less  coveted  positions  upon  the 
track.  The  balls  must  have  been  distinguished  by  marks  or 
painted  in  different  shades,  and  it  is  a  probable  supposition 
that  they  bore  the  colours  of  the  competing  factions  of  the 
circus.  The  scene  upon  the  marble  relief  (fig.  1  b)  J  is  simpler 
than  that  upon  the  medal,  there  being  only  two  persons 
present,  both  probably  drivers ;  one  ball  has  just  fallen  out, 
and  the  drivers  express  their  feelings,  one  by  raising  his  right  ; 
arm,  the  other  by  brandishing  his  whip. 

The  fullest  account  of  the  elaborate  ceremonial  adopted  in 
later  Byzantine  times  at  the  drawing  of  the  lots  is  given  hy 
the  Emperor  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus ;  §  and  though  the 
procedure  was  doubtless  more  complicated  in  the  tenth  ‘ 
century  than  in  the  fourth,  it  helps  us  to  understand  the 
two  earlier  scenes,  and  is  in  its  turn  made  more  intelligible  : 
by  them.  The  emperor  states  that  the  urn  (opva)  was  placed 

*  See  C.  Robert,  Etude  sur  les  medallions  contornlates,  Brussels,  1882,  pi.  iii. 
fig.  2  ;  Daremberg  et  Saglio,  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  i.  1195,  fig.  1531. 

f  This  seems  to  indicate  that  a  piece  of  cloth  or  canvas  was  stretched  upon 
the  frame,  though  if  this  was  really  the  case  the  movement  of  the  urn  must  have 
been  somewhat  impeded. 

J  Berm  Archeoloylque  ii.  pt.  1,  1845,  pi.  xxviii. 

§  De  Cceremoniis  anlce  Byzantince,  Bonn  edition,  I.  c.  ix.  pp.  312  ff. 
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in  the  middle  of  the  tribunal,  and  that  the  delegates  of  the 
factions  deposited  the  balls  in  a  part  of  the  machine  called 
the  ^drvtov,  possibly  the  lowest  cross-bar^  which  may  have 
been  channeled  like  a  trough  to  receive  them.  A  silentiarius 
presided,  accompanied  by  lower  functionaries.  Each  faction 
was  represented  by  its  com  binograph  ’  {KOfj.f3r}vo'ypd(f)0‘;),  and 
each  driver  had  his  own  place.  At  the  appointed  moment 
a  special  official,  nominated  by 
ithe  leading  faction  and  called 
Theoretes,  stood  forth,  and  after 
speaking  the  required  formulae, 
took  the  balls  (usually  four ) 
and  put  them  in  the  urn.  The 
urn  was  then  reversed  four 
times,  the  first  three  turns  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  three  losing  balls, 
and  leavinff  the  winning  ball  to 

o  o 


the  last.  It  is  clear  from  the  Fig.  2.  detail  from  the 
whole  description  that  the  cast-  uteecht  psaltee. 

ing  of  the  lots  for  the  races 

was  regarded  as  a  matter  of  State  importance,  and  from 
what  is  known  of  the  mutual  jealousy  and  the  political 
influence  of  the  factions,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  such  was 
inevitably  the  case. 

1  After  what  has  preceded,  the 
I  interpretation  of  the  scene  in 
!  the  Utrecht  Psalter  (fig.  2)  offers 
:  no  difficulty.  In  the  back¬ 
ground  are  seen  the  Cross  and 
instruments  of  the  Passion  ;  in 
the  foreground  the  soldiers  are 
j  parting  the  garment ;  while  the 
!  urn  upon  its  frame  illustrates 
j  the  sentence,  ‘  Upon  my  vesture 
i  did  they  cast  lots.’  It  will  be 
!  noticed  that  the  lowest  cross¬ 
bar  is  in  this  case  absent. 

Fig.  3  is  from  the  ivory  panel 
m  the  cathedral  of  Narbonne.  j'ig.  3,  detail  prom  a  carved 
Here  the  Crucifixion  is  sur-  ivory  panel  in  the  cathedral 
rounded  by  subsidiary  scenes  church  op  narbonne. 
in  the  Carlovingian  manner, 

though  the  series  of  subjects  is  not  that  usually  chosen. 
Immediately  beneath  the  cross,  of  which  it  almost  appears 
to  form  part,  we  again  see  the  frame  with  its  urn  ;  but 
we  have  now  reached  a  lower  stage  on  the  path  of  degra- 
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dation  probably  due  to  successive  copying,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  ivory  carver  had  any  clear  idea  of  its 
significance.  The  urn  has  become  almost  a  flat  disc,  and  is 
placed  upon  the  highest  cross-bar,  probably  because  the  arms 
of  the  soldiers  holding  up  the  garment  in  the  foreground 
would  have  hidden  any  lower  bars. 

Fig.  4  shows  a  detail  from  a  leaf  of  a  diptych  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  the  companion  of  which  is  in 
the  British  Museum,  both  being  carved  upon  pieces  of  a  single 
consular  diptych  cut  down  for  the  purpose.*  The  subject 
is  disposed  in  three  zones  :  at  the  top  is  the  Crucifixion  between 
the  two  thieves  in  the  presence  of  the  Virgin,  St.  John, 
Longinus,  and  Stephaton.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  central 


zone  are  the  Maries  at  the 
tomb,  with  the  angel  and  the 
sleeping  soldiers  ;  while  in  the 
upper  part  are  two  scenes  one 
of  which  (fig.  4)  we  may 
now  reasonably  claim  to  have 
explained. f  This  is  the  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  upper  left-hand 
corner  of  the  zone,  where  three 
men  are  shown  standing  by 
a  frame  with  a  single  crossbar, 
on  which  is  an  object  more 
like  a  large  water-pipe  joint 
than  an  urn.  One  of  the  men 
has  reversed  it  with  his  fingers,  ^ 
and  from  the  mouth  appears  to 
issue  water  which  falls  upon 
garments  lying  on  the  ground 


Fig.  4.  DETAIL  PROM  A  CARVED 


IVORY  PANEL  IN  THE 
VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT 
MUSEUM. 


below.  In  this  frame,  misunderstood  as  it  evidently  is,  we 
certainly  have  the  degenerate  descendant  of  the  ancient  lot¬ 
casting  machine;  but  the  carver  not  knowing  what  the  urn  was 
supposed  to  contain,  perhaps  because  the  balls  were  not  shown 

1 

I 

*  W.  Mapkell,  Description  of  the  Itories,  etc.,  1872,  p.  107.  The  leaf  in  thej 
British  Museum  is  reproduced  hy  H.  Graeven,  Fruhcliristliclic  und  Mittelalter-\ 
lichc  BlfenheinwerUc  in  photograpliischcr  Naclil>ildnng,  Series  I.  Nos.  37-8. 

f  The  second  scene  may  be  the  personification  of  the  Church  rebuking  the 
personification  of  Judsea  or  Jerusalem,  who  is  represented  with  a  turreted 
nimbus.  Or  possibly  the  standing  figure  may  be  the  Synagogue  taking  counsel 
with  Judsea  or  Jerusalem.  A  similar  group  in  which  the  seated  figure  has  the 
turreted  nimbus  occurs  on  an  ivory  carving  in  the  National  Library,  Baris  (see 
Cahier  and  Martin,  Melanges  d' Archeologie,  etc.,  vol.  ii.  18.51,  pi.  v.  and  p^  56), 
by  whom  the  first  interpretation  was  suggested.  At  the  bottom  of  the  South 
Kensington  ivory  are  seen  the  usual  personifications  of  Earth  and  Ocean  with  a 
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on  the  model  before  him,  may  have  concluded  that  a  fluid 
formed  the  proper  contents  for  an  urn,  and  consequently 
represented  water  flowing  from  the  mouth.* 

The  appearance  of  this  obsolete  machine  as  late  as  the 
Carlovingian  period  is  one  of  the  most  singular  instances  of 
the  fidelity  with  which  Frankish  artists  followed  the  models 
set  before  them.  The  lot-machine  of  the  circus  is  the  least 
convincing  and  least  probable  of  all  the  devices  which  might 
have  been  employed  to  illustrate  the  resort  by  the  soldiers  to 
the  appeal  to  chance.  Dice,  or  drawn  lots,  or  even  the  game 
of  mora  as  seen  in  the  Syrian  gospels  of  Kabul  a,  would  all 
have  been  more  natural  and  better 
suited  to  the  occasion.  The  persist¬ 
ence  of  so  peculiar  an  object  as  the 
urn  perhaps  points  to  the  existence 
of  a  single  model,  very  probably  a 
manuscript,  which  attained  great 
popularity  and  was  successively  copied 
by  illuminators  and  by  carvers  in 
ivory.  For  the  introduction  of  a 
rather  cumbrous  apparatus  into  the 
scene  upon  the  hill  of  Calvary  is 
unlikely  to  have  been  a  common 
feature,  but  would  more  probably 
originate  with  a  single  school  or  an 
individual  artist. 

(2)  The  circular  brooch  illustrated  in  fig.  5  was  found  in  the 
north  of  France,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. t  It  is  of 
bronze  with  an  iron  pin  at  the  back,  and  has  on  the  front  an 
enamelled  cross  executed  in  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
cloisonne  method.  The  partitions  which  divide  the  cells  are 
of  copper,  and  are  very  thick  and  clumsy,  the  style  of  the 
work  suggesting  an  early  date.  The  principal  colour  is  blue, 
which  forms  the  ground  ;  the  other  colours  are  yellow,  pale 
green,  bluish  white,  and  red. 

As  far  as  the  form  goes  the  brooch  might  belong  to  any 
century  between  the  sixth  and  the  eleventh,  but  the  rudeness 
of  the  workmanship  suggests  that  the  date  may  be  nearer  the 
earlier  than  the  later  term,  especially  as  the  form  of  the  cross 
with  expanding  ends  is  similar  to  that  of  crosses  executed 

*  It  may  be  rioted  that  the  ancient  voting  urn  (situla  or  mtella)  was  actually 
riled  with  water  into  which  the  lots  were  thrown  ;  the  water  was  then  poured  out 
Jots  with  it.  See  Smith’s  JDictwnary  of  Greek  and  Roman  A^itiquities, 

+  Acquired  with  the  Morel  Collection,  1901. 
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with  inlaid  garnets  or  pastes  upon  gold  brooches  made  in  the 
Frankish  dominions  and  in  England.  The  cross  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert  at  Durham  shows  this  peculiarity,  which  has  been 
associated  with  the  form  of  the  cross  of  Golgotha,  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  early  mosaics  and  reliefs  from  the  fifth  century. 
The  primitive  arrangement  of  the  partitions  recalls  those  of 
the  well-known  reliquary  from  Herford  in  Westphalia,  now  in 
Berlin,*  though  in  this  example  the  metal  used  is  gold.  The 
reliquary  is  generally  attributed  to  the  eighth  century ;  and 
though  it  would  be  venturesome  to  assign  a  precise  date  in 
the  present  instance,  the  brooch  deserves  recording  as  a  very 
primitive  specimen  of  cell-enamelling  in  the  West.  If  the 
Castallani  brooch  with  a  portrait  in  cloisonnd  enamel  could 
be  made  in  Italy  perhaps  as  early  as  the  seventh  century,! 
there  seems  no  reason  why  this  less  elaborate  piece  of  work 
should  not  have  been  produced  further  to  the  north  at  an 
equally  early  period. 

(3)  The  circular  enamelled  medallion  (fig.  6)  is  also  an  example 
of  cloisonne  or  cell  enamelling,  the  cells  being  here  too  of 
copper  strips,  but  the  execution  infinitely  finer.  It  is 
Byzantine  work,  and  the  saints  represented  upon  it,  St. 
Theodore  Tyron  and  St.  George,  in  costume  and  type  of 
face  follow  the  rules  of  Byzantine  inconography.  It  is, 
however,  very  remarkable  in  three  respects  :  firstly  because  it 
is  executed  in  copper,  whereas  almost  without  exception 
Byzantine  enamels  of  the  style  and  period  are  on  gold,  or,_ 
according  to  Professor  KondakofF,  an  alloy  composed  of  gold 
and  silver ;  secondly,  because  it  is  enamelled  upon  both  faces,) 
and  cannot  have  been  used,  like  almost  all  the  medallions 
of  similar  size,  to  ornament  the  cover  of  a  book  of  the  Gospels,, 
the  frame  of  a  reliquary  or  ikon,  or  any  other  ornament 
or  utensil  used  in  the  service  of  the  Church ;  J  thirdly,] 
because  the  ground  is  covered  with  enamel,  whereas  the' 
backgrounds  of  such  medallions  are  usually  of  plain  goldj 
only  relieved  by  the  enamelled  letters  of  the  accompany- 


*  O.  von  Ealke  and  H.  Franbei-ger,  Deutsche  Sehmelzarheiten  des  Mittelalten\ 
Frankfurt,  1904,  pi.  i.  ' 

t  See  Pruceedings,  N.S.  xx.  C5-()8. 

t  Except  possibly  a  vestment,  though  even  in  this  case  the  decoration  of  bot 
sides  is,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  unprecedented.  Small  enamelled  medallion 
were  applied  to  maniples,  as  for  example  those  of  the  Metropolitans  Alexius  aU' 
Fhotius  at  Moscow  (N.  Kondakotf,  Byzantine  Bnamel,  German  edition,  255] 
The  imperial  mantle,  shoes,  etc.,  in  the  Sehatzkammer  at  Vienna  also  hay 
applied  medallions,  with  purely  ornamental  designs  recalling  those  occurring  i 
the  mosaics  of  the  Capella  Palatina  and  the  cathedral  of  Monreale  ;  these  meda 
lions  may  have  been  made  in  Sicily.  The  medallion  may  possibly  have  bee 
mounted  as  a  pendant. 
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ng  inscriptions.  The  second  and  third  peculiarities  are  not 
without  precedent^  as  Byzantine  cloisonne  work  in  copper,* 
)r  with  enamelled  backgrounds,!  is  known  to  us  by  existing 
|ixamples.  Our  medallion  must  originally  have  had  a  metal 
•im  soldered  round  the  edge  to  contain  and  protect  the 
mamel.  J 

The  colours  are  as  follows  ; 

St.  Theodore :  hair  and  beard,  chestnut  brown ;  nimbus,  light 
due ;  mantle,  a  darker  purplish  blue,  with  yellow  leaves  and 
'ellow  tablion  bordered  with  red ;  tunic,  red,  with  a  blue  circle 
ipon  the  right  upper  arm  containing  a  yellow  quatrefoil  or 
ross ;  background,  green,  with  inscription  in  red.  The  flesh 
ints  are  pinkish,  and  not  dead  white  as  often  in  the  late 
lyzantine  enamels  of  the  twelfth  century. 

St.  George :  hair,  chestnut  brown ;  nimbus,  green ;  mantle, 
ed,  with  green  leaves,  and  yellow  tablion  bordered  with 


jg.  6.  BYZANTINE  ENAMELLED  MEDALLION  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM.  (1.) 

'.'een;  upper  tunic,  green  with  a  blue  circle  containing  a 
.fllow  cross  on  the  right  upper  arm  ;  lower  tunic,  yellow, 
;ith  band  of  white  at  the  wrist;  background,  dark  blue,  with 
!scription  in  white.  Flesh  tints  as  before. 

:  The  enamel  has  been  damaged  in  several  places.  On  the 


I  The  most  conspicuous  example  is  the  large  panel  in  the  hermitage  at  St. 

-  tersburg,  representing  St.  Theodore  Stratelates  slaying  the  dragon  (Darcel  and 

-  silewsky.  La  Collection  Banilewgliy^  pi.  xiv.).  Two  early  cloisonne  enamelled 
1  traits  on  copper  of  rude  execution  and  made  in  the  West  were  referred  to  in 

-  oceedings,  N.S.  xx.  70,  note  1.  The  use  of  silver  for  the  cells  is  even  rarer, 

IS  said  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  curious  enamelled  medallions  in  the  Copeii- 
J  ?en  Museum,  also  of  Western  workmanship. 

The  ground  of  the  Byzantine  medallions  containing  busts  upon  the  cross  of 
sen  Dagmar  (1212)  in  the  Copenhagen  Museum  is  blue.  An  enamelled 
i  unci  IS  also  found  on  certain  medallions  with  busts  on  a  cross  in  the  monastery 
c  Uartwih,  Mingrelia  (Kondakoff,  172). 

Cf.  Kondakoff,  97. 
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side  with  St.  George,  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  head 
from  the  eyebrows  to  the  edge  of  the  medallion  is  lost,  as 
well  as  fragments  of  the  ground  beyond  the  inscriptions  at 
the  sides.  Fragments  are  also  missing  from  the  lower  edge 
of  the  forearm.  On  the  other  surface  the  figure  of  St. 
Theodore  has  lost  all  the  hair  except  the  lower  part  on  the 
left  side  of  the  face,  the  damage  extending  to  the  edge  of  the 
medallion.  The  hair  on  the  left  cheek  is  also  missing.  The 
enamel  is  lost  from  the  elbow  down  to  the  hand,  and  from 
the  neighbouring  portion  of  the  background  below  the 
letter  O ;  also  from  the  letter  @  and  the  background  between 
it  and  the  edge,  as  well  as  from  parts  of  the  letters  6) 
and  P. 

The  surface  is  now  rough,  having  lost  all  the  original 
polish,  and  in  places  there  is  the  iridescence  usually  caused 
by  exposure  to  damp  in  the  ground.  It  may  therefore  be 
presumed  that  the  medallion  has  been  buried  for  a  consider¬ 
able  period,  a  fate  which  has  rarely  befallen  Byzantine! 
enamels,* * * §  which  have  for  the  most  part  been  preserved  ir 
churches. 

The  St.  Theodore  represented  on  the  medallion  is  St| 
Theodore  Tyron,  born  at  Amaseia  and  martyred  at  Heracleifl 
under  Maximian  (a.d.  286-319).  He  seems  to  have  belongec 
to  a  body  of  troops  attached  to  the  imperial  person,  th<i 
members  of  which  were  in  the  later  Byzantine  period  calle( 
tirones ;  t  and  the  mantle  which  he  wears,  with  its  rectangula 
tablion  of  gold  embroidery  and  its  design  of  heart-shapei 
leaves  probably  woven  in  silk,t  shows  him  to  have  been  oi 
patrician  rank.  St.  George,  who  was  first  venerated  in  Syriil 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  military  saints,  often,  as  herij 
associated  with  St.  Theodore,  and  represented  with  tli 
patrician  mantle.  The  crosses  held  by  both  figures,  with  Ion 
lower  limbs  and  expanding  ends,  are  of  the  form  usual  ij 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  Such  portable  crosses  wen 
probably  of  cypress  wood,  and  were  distributed  by  tl 
emperors  to  high  officials,  to  be  carried  in  procession  at  certai 
festivals.  §  • 


*  Kondakoff,  104.  _  , 

f  Ducange,  Glossarmm  ad  scri2)tores  medice  et  infimts  Grescitatis,  s.v.  T/f* 
j  These  leaves  are  described  by  Constantine  Porpbyrogenitus  {De  CcBrimon 
anlce  Byzantinai,  i.  422  etc.)  as  and  the  design  is  older  th 

Chrysostom,  who  mentions  inwoven  ivy-leaves  on  the  garments  of  Asiat 
(Chrysostom’s  Works,  HoviiUfls  on  St.  Matthew,  ch.  49,  in  Migne,  Pair.  gr.  i 
p.  602).  For  information  on  these  saints,  their  costumes  and  attributes, 
N.  Kondakoff,  Byzantine  Enamels  (Swenigorodskoi  collection),  Germ 
edition,  ch.  iii. 

§  Kondakoff,  302, 
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The  art  of  enamelling  was  known  in  the  Eastern  Empire  in 
ustinian’s  time,  and  some  consider  that  it  was  practised  as 
ar  back  as  the  reign  of  Constantine.  But  no  work  that 
as  survived  is  ascribed  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  eighth 
entury,  and  the  great  bulk  of  Byzantine  enamels  exhibiting 
he  characteiistics  of  a  conventional  and  highly  developed  art, 
s  exemplified  in  this  medallion,  were  made  between  the  second 
Lalf  of  the  tenth  century  and  the  sack  of  Constantinople  in 
-.D.  1204.  Within  these  limits  classification  is  still  somewhat 
rbitrary ;  but  taking  into  consideration  the  general  excellence 


1  1 


Eig.  7.  SMALL  SILVER  DISH  PROM  CYPRUS,  (f.) 


)f  the  work  and  the  fine  quality  of  the  colours,  we  shall 
irobably  be  justified  in  assigning  the  medallion  to  the  eleventh 
:entury. 

(4)  The  small  silver  dish  (fig.  7)  *  exhibited  by  Sir  William 
laynes-Smith,  K.C.M.G.,  is  in  exactly  the  same  style  as  the 
arger  example  from  Kyrenia  in  Cyprus,  already  brought 

*  Published  with  photographic  reproduction  in  the  Byzantlnische  Zeitschrift., 
or  the  present  year  (1906),  vol.  xv.  The  dish  is  5j  inches  in  diameter. 
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before  the  notice  of  the  Society.*  It  was  obtained  by  Sir 
William  when  governor  of  the  island^  and  in  all  probability 
belongs  to  the  same  set  or  service.  It  is  ornamented  with 
nielloed  design  in  the  same  manner,  the  band  of  ivy-leaves 
round  the  central  medallion  being  almost  identical,  though 
the  medallion  itself  contains,  instead  of  a  cross,  a  cruciform 
monogram,  which  may  be  intended  to  read  ^eoScopov,  though 
in  this  case  the  letter  A  is  superfluous.!  Like  most  Byzantine 
silver  plate,  it  has  been  turned  on  the  wheel,  and  has  on  the 
bottom  five  stamps  or  hall-marks,  none  of  which  are  perfect 
owing  to  the  oxidisation  of  the  surface.  These  stamps  are  of 
five  different  forms  :  circular,  hexagonal,  rectangular,  cruci¬ 
form,  and  arched.  The  circular  stamp  contains  a  bust  with  an 
obliterated  name  ;  all  the  others  contain  monograms  (fig.  8), 
the  arched  example  having  a  small  bust  in  addition.  The  date 
must  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  silver  plate  from 
Kyrenia,  which  for  reasons  stated  in  the  publications  men- 


//^ - ^ 

A 


Fig.  8.  MONOGRAMS  FROM  STAMPS  ON  SILVER  DISH. 


tioned  in  the  footnote  is  in  all  probability  the  second  half  of  i 
the  sixth  century.  The  word  dish  does  not  satisfactorily 
describe  this  interesting  little  object,  as  the  rim  is  raised, 
almost  giving  it  the  form  of  a  very  shallow  cup.” 

Mr.  Read  added  some  remarks  on  the  technical  processes, 
and  pointed  out  that  the  medallion  exhibited  had  raised 
cloisons  on  both  faces,  while  the  ordinary  gold  medallions  had 
a  hollow  beaten  into  the  metal  of  the  precise  shape  of  the 
subject,  so  that  the  enamel  came  flush  with  the  metal  ground. 
A  treasure  of  the  same  class  as  that  to  which  the  silver  plate 
belonged  was  discovered  in  1902,  and  had  been  partly  described 

*  Archxoluf/ia,  Ivii.  pi.  xvi.  fig.  2.  A  further  silver  treasure,  also  found  near 
Kyrenia  a  few  years  later,  is  published,  partly  in  Archaeologia,  vol.  lx.,  and  partly 
in  Lr  3Iunee,  Paris,  IhOfi.  In  these  publications,  and  in  the  Catalogue  of  Earhj 
Chrixtian  and  Byzantine  Antigiiltien  in  the  British  Museum  under  Nos.  397  ff. 
general  information  and  references  relating  to  Byzantine  silver  plate  will  be 
found. 

t  Professor  Lethaby  recalls  the  fact  that  a  very  similar  but  not  identical 
monogram  is  to  be  seen  on  a  capital  from  Sta.  Sophia,  Constantinople. 
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to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Dalton.  Part  o£  it  was  at  one  time  in 
Paris,  and  steps  had  been  taken  by  the  British  Museum  and 
the  Foreign  Office,  but  nothing  could  be  done  to  prevent  the 
disposal  of  it.  Since  it  was  impossible  for  the  nation  to 
acquire  the  hoard  in  any  case,  there  was  no  reason  to  inter¬ 
fere,  and  the  part  that  was  in  Paris  is  now  the  property  of 
Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan. 


W.  R.  Lethaby,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  read  the  following  notes  on 
some  Arabic  numerals  on  the  sculptures  on  the  west  front  of 
Wells  cathedral  church : 

^Mn  vol.  xxxiv.  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Somersetshire 
Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society*  will  be  found  a 
‘  Memorandum  relative  to  the  Arabic  Numerals  found  on 
certain  of  the  Carved  Groups  on  the  AVest  Front  of  AVells 
Cathedral.’  Mr.  J.  T.  Irvine  there  points  out  that  these 
numerals  were  discovered  by  the  late  Mr.  E.  B.  Ferrey,  and 
that  they  occur  only  on  the  Resurrection  series  high  up  on  the 
front.  Of  these  he  says  :  ‘  Each  group  no  doubt  originally  had 
a  number,  such  number  being  invariably  cut  in  the  parts 
representing  the  earth  out  of  which  the  dead  are  emerging. 
North  of  the  centre  of  the  front  the  Arabic  numerals  are  used  ; 
south  of  such  central  line  the  Roman  numerals  only.  Many 
of  the  numbers  had  become  lost  from  the  decay  of  the  stone, 
but  a  considerable  part  of  them  still  remain.  In  neither  set 
had  strict  regularity  of  placing  been  kept.  Some  Arabic 
numerals  were  repeated,  and  I  think  also  some  Roman  ones ; 
one  Roman  numeral  had  wandered  among  the  Arabic  ones.’ 

Mr.  Irvine’s  supposition  as  to  the  irregularity  in  the 
disposition  of  the  numerals  must  be  modified  to  a  large  extent, 
as  I  shall  show.  He  proceeded :  ^  The  accompanying  table 
gives  such  Arabic  numerals  as  rearranged,  and  shows  how 
often  certain  ones  are  repeated.  Why  numbers  so  high  should 
be  found,  when  such  a  number  of  groups  would  have  been 
greater  than  the  number  of  niches  on  one-half  of  the  front  is 
singular.’  According  to  him  the  numerals  ranged  from  1  to 
79,  while  there  are  only  55  groups  in  the  series  marked  with 
Arabic  numerals.  Mr.  Irvine  illustrated  with  his  usual  care 
all  the  groups  of  numerals  found,  including  those  which  he 
thought  were  repetitions,  and  one  slight  alteration  goes 
far  to  clear  up  the  difficulties  as  to  the  numbering  of  the 
statues.  My  figure  shows  the  series  in  proper  order;  the 


*  Fart  i.  p.  62 
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MR.  J.  T.  Irvine’s  table  oe  Arabic  numerals  at  wells. 
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confusion  arose  by  reading  the  sign  for  2  as  a  variant  form 
of  7.* 

The  55  groups  of  the  northern  half  of  the  front  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  these  Arabic  figures,  while  the  30  on  the  southern 
half  of  the  front  are  marked  by  Roman  numerals.  It  is 
difficult  to  think  of  any  reason  which  could  lead  to  the  ' 

LOUVAIN  c  (200 

F  FLENCH  before  12-^1  0 
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y|l‘  TilliR 
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WELLS  DEVELOPMENT^  2- 

EXAMPLES  OF  EARLY  FORMS  OF  NUMERALS. 


numbering  of  the  sculptures  in  this  way  since  they  were  first 
prepared  for  their  places^  and  if  the  groups  had  been  removed 
at  any  time  for  a  temporary  purpose  we  cannot  think  that 
the  numbering  would  have  been  cut  into  the  stone.  We  must 

*  In  vol.  xxxiv.  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Somersetshire  Archceological  and 
Nahiral  History  Society. 
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suppose  therefore  that  the  numbering  was  contemporary 
with  the  execution  of  the  sculptures.  Although  we  have  no 
exact  date  for  this,  the  use  of  the  Arabic  signs  at  Wells  is 
most  remarkable,  and  I  think  without  parallel  in  a  monu¬ 
mental  inscription. 

In  the  MS.  80  Arundel  at  the  Heralds’  College,  written  in 
England  about  1300,  Arabic  numerals  of  almost  exactly  similar 
character  are  systematically  used  (see  figure).  My  friend 
Mr.  S.  C.  Cockerell  has  given  me  a  series  from  an  English  Bible 
in  his  possession  which  he  dates  about  1280,  and  Mr.  E.  F. 
Strange  has  referred  me  to  a  similar  set  in  a  MS.  in  the 
Bihliotheque  Nationale,  which  is  dated  before  1271  with 
certainty.  Both  these  are  almost  identical  with  the  series  at 
Wells.* 

The  Wells  signs  as  figured  by  Mr.  Irvine  had  no  2  in  any 
combination  and  therefore  no  twenties,  although  there  were 
both  19  and  30.  As  before  said,  the  reading  went  up  to  79, 
but  there  were  no  sixties,  and  the  entire  number  of  groups 
was  only  55.  The  numbers  supposed  to  be  seventies  are 
really  twenties,  and  the  highest  number  found  is  55,  as  it 
should  be.  There  is  thus  positive  internal  proof  that  the 
Wells  signs  should  be  read  as  in  my  figure,  t 

The  best  account  of  the  numerals  now  in  use  which  I  have 
been  referred  to  is  given  by  Reusens,j:  who  says,  ‘  The  Arabic 
or  rather  Indian  numerals  were  known  to  some  European 
scholars  from  the  end  of  the  tenth  century ;  they  were 
employed  in  mathematical  books  from  the  twelfth  century, 
but  are  only  found  occasionally  before  the  fifteenth  in  other 
works.’  He  gives  a  series  from  a  mathematical  work  of  the 
first  years  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which  differs  a  good 
deal  from  the  other  later  sets.  The  development  of  the 
figure  2  from  the  sign  here  given  is  easy  to  trace  through 
a  series  of  modifications,  which  has  practically  resulted  in 
turning  it  upside  down.  For  the  3  and  4  we  may  suppose 
that  there  were  intermediate  forms  which  are  easy  to  imagine. 
Another  point  arises  on  the  combination  of  the  numerals 
according  to  our  decimal  system.  According  to  the  authority 
above  cited  the  zero  only  came  into  use  in  the  thirteenth 


*  Natalis  de  Wailly,  Elements  de  Paleogi'ajihie,  vol.  ii.  pi.  vii. 
f  Besides  this  certain  correction  Mr.  Irvine  shows  two  8’s  hut  no  .3  ;  two  I4’s 
but  no  17.  If  we  may  make  corrections  here  too,  and  sueh  errors  in  copying 
much  weathered  inscriptions  are  likely  enough,  we  get  the  following  series  of 
numbers  as  found.  (He  also  gives  what  seem  to  be  two  60’s.  but  of  this  I  cannot 

offer  any  explanation.)  1,  2,  ‘1,  4,  .5,  —  7,  8,  9,  10, - 14,  —  16,  17, 

19  _  21 , -  26, -  29,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  —  36,  37, -  41,  42, 

43,  —  4.6,  46, - ^  .50,  61,  52, -  55. 

J  Elenientu  de  FaUugrajjldc,  1899,  pp.  151-154. 
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century,  and  even  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  the  oriental  figures  were  coming  into  general  use, 
numbers  are  found  written  in  the  form  x2  for  12,  xx4  for  24.* 

At  Wells  the  decimal  value  of  the  signs  in  combination  is 
perfectly  understood.  This  is  also  the  case  in  the  MS.  of  the 
Heralds’  College. 

I  must  leave  the  question  here ;  it  would  be  desirable  to 
gather  more  dated  examples  before  an  attempt  is  made  to  sum 
up  the  evidence  as  to  the  use  of  Arabic  numerals  in  England,! 
and  to  date  more  exactly  those  at  Wells. 

P.S. — In  the  discussion  following  this  paper  Mr.  Hardy  said 
he  had  found  Arabic  numerals,  he  thought  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Henry  III.,  used  in  some  books  of  accounts  at  Canter¬ 
bury.  It  is  desirable  to  look  for  the  earliest  appearance  of 
these  signs  in  England.  On  the  evidence  before  us  it  seems  to 
be  possible  that  they  were  generally  adopted  here  before 
they  were  on  the  continent.  This  might  be  so  if  they  were 
popularised  by  some  famous  man  like  Roger  Bacon.” 

Mr.  C.  Trice  Martin  mentioned  that  Arabic  numerals 
were  rarely  found  in  MSS.  before  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  suggested  that  the  earliest  series  shown  had  been  at  one 
time  copied  upside  down.  The  2  seemed  to  be  derived  from 
two  parallel  strokes  that  acquired  a  curve  in  writing ;  the  3 
and  possibly  the  4  arose  in  a  similar  way. 


Mr.  Hope  considered  that  Mr.  Irvine’s  table  of  the  Welis 
numerals  was  now  proved  incorrect,  and  that  the  stones  were 
marked  in  the  thirteenth,  not  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Canon 
Church  was  of  opinion  that  no  important  architectural  work 
was  done  at  Wells  after  1242  until  well  on  in  the  fourteenth 
century ;  the  numerals  were  therefore  probably  earlier  than 
1250. 

Mr.  Lethaby  replied  that  most  of  the  Arabic  numerals  more 
probably  represented  the  initial  letters  of  words  expressing 
the  numbers  than  cursive  modifications  of  vertical  strokes. 


*  I  copy  from  Reusens  the  early  names  of  the  numerals,  which  were  called 
apices  :  1  u/hi,  2  andras,  3  ormls,  4  arhas,  5  qnimas^  6  calf  is,  7  zenis,  8  temenias, 
9  celentis,  0  sipcs.  The  most  ancient  western  MS.  in  which  the  signs  are  found 
is  one  of  976  preserved  in  the  Escurial. 

t  In  Grimaldi’s  Synopsis  of  English  History,  p.  58,  they  are  said  to  have  been 
introduced  in  1253.  It  is  also  said  that  Roger  Bacon  knew  of  them.  See  also 
Dr.  James,  Cat.  MSS.  Trin.  Coll.  Camh.,  ii.  355. 
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The  Kev.  E.  H,  Willson  exhibited  a  medieval  chalice,  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  Koman  Catholic  mission  at  Leyland, 
Lancashire. 

The  chalice  is  of  silver  parcel-gilt,  and  measures  6  inches  in 
height.  The  bowl,  which  is  wide  and  shallow,  and  somewhat 
broad  at  the  bottom,  is  3|  inches  in  diameter  and  If  inch 
deep.  The  stem  is  plain  and  hexagonal  with  flat  plates  at 
the  joints.  The  knot  is  of  the  usual  six-lobed  type,  with 
blind  compartments,  and  angels’  heads  on  the  points.  The 
foot  is  sexfoil  in  plan,  but  the  spread,  though  hexagonal  at 
its  junction  with  the  stem,  is  circular,  and  descends  with  an 
ogee  curvature  on  to  the  flat  of  the  principal  member,  which 
is  sexfoil  with  vertical  edge,  set  with  a  band  of  delicate 
flower- work.  On  the  front  of  the  foot  is  engraved  a  crucifix 
between  flowering  plants  on  a  hatched  ground. 

The  chalice  bears  the  London  hall-marks  for  1518-19,  and 
for  the  maker  two  links  of  a  chain. 

On  the  bowl  is  engraved,  in  a  late  seventeenth-century 
hand  : 

Restore,  inee,  to,  layland,  in,  Lankeshire. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  this  chalice. 


John  B.  Carrington,  Esq.,  exhibited  a  silver-gilt  cup  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  now  used  as  a  chalice  in  the  parish 
church  of  Kimpton,  Hants,  on  which  he  communicated  the 
following  descriptive  notes : 

'^The  cup  exhibited  is  a  secular  vessel  with  perfectly 
plain  bowl  somewhat  resembling  in  outline  that  of  the  Nettle- 
combe  chalice,  and  attached  to  the  stem  (when  examined  from 
beneath)  by  a  lapped -over  collet.  The  stem  is  thick,  short, 
and  trumpeted,  and  at  its  junction  with  the  bowl  is  encircled 
by  a  hollow  or  concave  moulding,  within  which  small  beads 
are  placed  at  intervals.  At  the  point  where  the  trumpet¬ 
ing  ceases  a  vertical  band  joins  the  stem  to  the  wide  and 
flat  rim  forming  the  foot.  This  band  is  in  two  sections, 
divided  from  each  other  by  a  thin  wire,  the  upper  plain,  the 
lower  of  open  work  pierced  square  to  the  front,  but  forming 
quatrefoils  at  the  back,  and  rests  on  a  broad  and  flat  rim  of 
three  concentric  mouldings  facing  upwards,  the  inner  and 
outer  of  these  reproducing  in  pattern  that  at  the  top  of  the 
stem,  but  varying  as  regards  the  latter  in  having  the  beads 
smaller  and  closer  together.  The  middlemost  moulding  is 
plain,  slightly  rounded,  and  the  widest  of  the  three. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  as  an  indication  of  the  probable 
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date  of  this  bowl,  that  the  mouldings  with  beads  resemble 
those  on  a  paten  at  Bishop’s  Sutton,  a  mazer  of  1521-2  at 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  and  that  described  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope  (in  his  monograph  on  Mazers)*  as 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Braikenridge.  Mr.  Hope  also  points 
out  the  great  similarity  in  form  and  style  of  this  vessel  to  a 


SILVER-GILT  CUP  AT  KIMPTON,  HANTS.  (About  i  linear.) 

more  highly  decorated  one,  also  used  as  a  chalice,  at  Marston, 
Oxon.t 

The  under  side  of  the  foot  rim,  which  is  half  an  inch  in 
width,  bears  a  rudely  scratched  inscription,  some  of  the  words 

*  Archaeologia,  1.  169. 

t  Described  and  figured  in  Proceedings,  2nd  S.  ix.  316,  317. 
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of  which  are  scored  through.  Dr.  Warner  of  the  British 
Museum  has  kindly  read  them  as  ^  coppe  cymton  po(nderat) 
XY.  Ill  li(brat)  XV.  Ill  XV.  unccie  li(bratum)ter.’  The 
two  first  words  and  the  ^  XV.  unccie  ’  he  has  little  doubt 
of ;  the  others,  especially  those  within  brackets  completing 
abbreviations,  are  simply  suggestions.  The  height  of  the 
bowl,  which  is  ill  set  on  its  stem,  varies  from  to  inches ; 
its  diameter  is  5  inches,  and  that  of  the  foot  4^-  inches.  The 
weight  is  15  ounces,  thus  corresponding  with  the  scratched 
inscription  on  the  under  side  of  the  foot  rim.” 

Mr.  Read  thought  that  no  one  would  have  assigned  an 
ecclesiastical  origin  to  the  vessel  if  it  had  been  made  of  wood; 
it  had  not  been  originally  designed  for  a  chalice. 

Mr.  Duncan  suggested  that  it  might  have  been  used  for 
bringing  in  the  wine  at  the  marriage  ceremony. 


Mr.  Micklethwaite  referred  to  the  ordering  of  Communion 
in  both  kinds  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  VI. ;  secular  cups 
might  then  have  been  requisitioned. 


Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  communica¬ 
tions  and  exhibitions. 
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Thursday,  l7th  May,  1906. 

Lord  AVEBURY,  P.C.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

James  MacLehose,  Esq.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

A.  T.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  on  behalf  of  the  Explora¬ 
tion  Committee,  read  a  report  on  the  excavations  carried  out 
on  the  site  of  the  Roman  city  at  Caerwent  in  1905  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ashby,  jun.,  F.S.A.  This 
work  comprised  the  exploration  of  five  houses  or  blocks  near 
the  north  gate,  and  of  the  lately  discovered  gateway  in  the 
south  wall  of  the  city.  Of  the  former  one  block  was  remark¬ 
able  for  the  remains  of  a  colonnade  with  seven  columns,  but 
the  use  of  it  is  uncertain.  In  another  building  was  found  an 
octagonal  chamber  with  mosaic  floor  and  plastered  walls, 
perhaps  the  tank  of  a  bath  ;  this  may  form  part  of  another 
building  further  north  in  which  was  found  a  large  hypo- 
caust.  In  another  house  the  wall  of  one  room  was  standing 
to  a  height  of  14  feet,  and  there  were  some  interesting 
remains  of  its  painted  plastering.  The  south  gate  is  very 
well  preserved,  and  retains  part  of  the  springing  of  its  arcli. 
It  differs  from  the  north  gate  in  several  important  details. 

Among  the  finds  exhibited  were  some  iron  spear  and  arrow 
heads,  knives,  a  bronze  piped  key,  part  of  a  small  white  clay 
statuette  of  Venus,  a  little  bronze  sphinx,  etc. 


Sir  Henry  Howorth  was  of  opinion  that  the  houses  were 
unsymmetrical  with  regard  to  the  roads,  and  suggested  that 
they  were  built  at  different  periods,  as  the  drains  below  the 
south  gate  had  undoubtedly  been.  He  remarked  on  the  good 
ashlar  masonry  in  the  blocking  of  the  gate,  and  thought  the 
buildings  were  not  all  for  civil  purposes.  Mr.  Lyell  deserved 
special  commendation  for  his  patient  work  in  the  collection 
and  identification  of  seeds  from  the  site. 

The  Director  suggested  that  the  large  building  with  a 
colonnade  was  a  basilica  of  which  the  rear  portion  had 
disappeared. 

Mr.  Hope  agreed  with  the  Director,  and  mentioned  that  the 
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basilica  at  Silchester,  although  originally  it  had  two  colon¬ 
nades,  had  been  rebuilt  with  only  one.  From  an  inspection 
of  the  south  gate  at  Caerwent  he  concluded  that  the  wall  had 
been  built  against  it  with  straight  joints,  and  that  the  gate 
was  therefore  older  than  the  wall.  This  fitted  in  with  a 
theory  of  Mr.  Martin  that  the  town  had  been  originally 
defended  by  an  earthen  rampart.  On  this  a  wall  could  not 
be  built  till  the  earth  had  had  time  to  settle,  but  a  gate  of 
masonry  could  be  built  at  the  beginning  in  a  gap  left  for  it 
in  the  earthwork.  The  blocking-up  of  gates  was  not  peculiar; 
many  of  those  in  the  forts  on  the  Koman  Wall  were  found  so 
built  up,  and  one-half  of  the  double  west  gate  at  Silchester 
had  been  walled  up  in  a  curious  way  at  the  close  of  the 
Roman  period. 

Mr.  Martin  in  reply  stated  his  personal  opinion  that  the 
plan  of  the  town,  though  not  the  buildings,  had  a  military 
origin.  He  had  found  traces  of  a  mound  following  the 
greater  part  of  the  excavated  walls,  and  the  earth  had  been  cut 
away  in  places  to  make  room  for  later  houses.  The  wall  had 
been  built  on  the  slope  of  the  mound.  He  thought  the  houses 
were  on  the  whole  symmetrically  placed,  and  were  not  for 
military  purposes. 

The  Report  will  be  printed  in  Archaeologia. 

W.  D.  Caroe,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  read  the  following  notes 
on  some  stone  figures  of  knights  from  All  Saints  Church, 
Tilsworth,  Beds,  which  were  also  exhibited  : 

“  These  curious  monuments  of  standing  figures  of  knights 
which  I  exhibit  by  kind  permission  of  the  vicar  of  Stanbridge 
and  Tilsworth  consist  of  the  following : 

No.  1.  Figure  of  a  knight  complete  with  exception  of  left 
arm,  which  is  broken  away  just  below  the  shoulder.  The  left 
arm  has  been  detached  from  the  body  except  at  the  shoulder. 
The  right  arm  is  in  the  act  of  drawing  the  sword.  The 
knight  is  clad  in  hauberk  and  camail  with  long  surcoat.  The 
armour  is  either  of  leather  or  mail.  If  the  latter  it  was 
represented  in  gesso  or  colour  or  both,  but  no  trace  remains. 
He  has  no  anelace  or  buckler,  but  probably  carried  the  latter 
on  the  left  arm.  There  is  no  buckler  strap,  and  no  spurs. 
Plate  armour  is  absent.  The  face  is  hairless.  The  pedestal 
is  octagonal,  with  four  large  and  four  small  sides.  There  is  no 
indication  of  dowel  or  fixing  of  any  kind.  The  material  is 
clunch. 
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Height  from  base  of  pedestal  to  top  of  head  2  feet  3  inches ; 
of  figure  without  pedestal  2  feet  H  inch ;  of  head  6|  inches. 

No.  2.  A  similar  figure.  The  head  is  lost,  the  pedestal 
broken  in  front  and  back,  and  the  front  of  surcoat  broken 
away. 

The  above  general  description  applies  with  these  differences. 

The  sword  was  drawn  and  held  up  in  action,  but  hand  and 
sword  are  lost.  The  left  hand  rests  upon  the  scabbard,  and 
something,  probably  a  shield  or  buckler,  has  been  attached  to 
the  left  arm.  There  is  a  buckler  strap  across  the  right 
shoulder. 

Height  of  figure  as  mutilated  1  foot  9  inches,  which  would 
give  the  total  height  of  the  figure  virtually  the  same  as 
No.  1. 


No.  3  is  a  better  proportioned  figure,  but  still  the  head  is 
much  too  large  for  the  body. 

In  this  case  the  legs  are  lost,  the  two  stumps  being  bored 
for  dowels.  The  front  of  surcoat  is  broken  away.  Sword  is 
drawn,  but  the  right  arm  is  broken  off  at  the  shoulder,  the 
left  hand  resting  on  the  scabbard,  but  there  is  no  indication 
of  a  buckler,  and  no  buckler  strap.  With  the  above  differences 
the  description  of  No.  1  applies. 

Height  of  figure  as  mutilated  1  foot  11|  inches. 

The  right  foot  is  advanced. 

No.  4.  A  pedestal  with  holes  for  dowels  bored  in  the 
fracture.  This  pedestal  clearly  belongs  to  No.  3,  although 
some  parts  are  lost  between  the  legs  and  feet.  This  figure 
appears  to  have  been  broken  and  repaired.  If  iron  dowels 
were  used,  the  bursting  away  of  the  lost  parts  at  the  fracture 
would  be  accounted  for.  The  feet  have  been  spurred  in  this 
case ;  the  straps  remain,  but  the  spurs  are  broken  away. 
There  is  an  incision  at  the  back  of  the  pedestal  towards  the 
right  side,  as  though  for  some  support  or  fixing.  The  total 
height  of  figure  No.  3  on  its  pedestal  was  as  nearly  as  possible 
2  feet  3  inches. 

No.  5. — Part  of  a  pedestal  mutilated  at  the  back.  Left 
foot  and  part  of  leg  complete.  Right  foot  lost  all  but  front 
part  and  right  side. 

No.  6. — -A  piece  of  curiously  moulded  stone,  consisting  of  a 
roundel  with  a  stem,  size  5  inches  by  3|-  inches.  This  appears 
to  be  of  the  date  and  w'orkmanship  of  the  remainder,  and  may 
represent  a  buckler. 

These  rude  figures  appear  to  be  the  work  of  the  village 
mason,  not  that  of  the  expert  sculptor  of  the  period,  which 
I  presume  will  be  considered  to  be  the  latter  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Proportions  and  anatomy  are  pretty  bad, 
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but  the  details  of  the  accoutrements  are  sufficiently  well 
worked  out. 

Now  as  to  the  church  and  the  finding. 

The  figures  are  earlier  than  any  part  of  the  existing  fabric. 
Nave  and  south  arcade,  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century ; 
chancel  arch,  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  south  aisle, 
first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  with  inserted  fifteenth- 
century  windows.  The  south  aisle  is  continued  along  the 
south  side  of  the  tower,  which  has  a  southern  as  well  as  an 
eastern  arch,  and  the  south-eastern  tower  buttress  is  carried 
down  complete  with  base  mouldings  into  the  church.  One  or 
more  western  bays  of  the  nave  have  been  pulled  down  to  make 
way  for  the  tower.  The  date  of  the  tower  is  about  1400. 
The  present  chancel  is  of  the  same  date.  It  clearly  takes  the 
place  of  an  earlier  one.  There  was  a  chantry  south  of  the 
chancel  opening  into  it  by  an  archway,  but  this  chantry  must 
have  been  removed  when  the  present  east  window  was  inserted 
in  the  south  aisle.  I  mention  special  points  of  interest  in¬ 
dicating  an  earlier  fabric  than  the  present. 

A  thirteenth-century  foliated  capital  was  found  used  up  in 
a  fifteenth-century  buttress.  Thirteenth-century  mouldings, 
being  part  of  the  meeting  of  the  labels  of  an  arcade,  were  found 
built  up  into  thespandrilsof  the  fourteenth-century  nave  arcade. 

A  ledger  with  Norman  French  inscription  is  used  as  a  lintel 
to  the  fifteenth-century  north  window  of  the  chancel. 

There  is  part  of  a  thirteenth-century  coffin  lid  loose  in  the 
tower,  and  a  thirteenth-century  coffin  lid  in  the  floor. 

The  font  is  a  strange  structure  of  uncertain  date,  probably 
thirteenth  century  or  earlier. 

The  figures  were  built  up  in  the  inside  sill  of  the  three-light 
fourteenth-century  window  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  the 
only  window  on  that  side.  The  glass  line  of  the  lights  had 
been  raised  by  the  insertion  between  the  mullions  of  a  piece 
of  stone  2  inches  deep,  and  this  level  was  carried  through  to 
the  inside  of  the  wall  in  rubble  masonry  plastered  over.  The 
figures  formed  part  of  the  rubble,  and  seem  to  have  been 
broken  up  for  the  purpose.  A  few  broken  fragments  have 
since  the  finding  been  put  together  in  their  proper  places  on 
the  figures  for  greater  security. 

I  propose  to  set  the  figures  upright  in  the  place  where  they 
were  found. 

As  to  their  significance,  Mr.  Hope  has  made  the  ingenious 
suggestion  that  they  belong  to  a  representation  of  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  There  is  no  evidence 
of  the  date  when  they  were  built  up.  The  window  glazing 
was  probably  150  years  old. 
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I  would  just  incidentally  mention  a  few  other  points  of 
interest  in  Tilsworth  Church. 

I  There  is  a  moulded  stone  slab  forming  a  reredos  which  is 
of  the  date  of  the  chancel,  and  no  doubt  formed  the  ground 
I  of  a  framed  picture. 

There  is  a  small  added  reredos  on  the  south  side  of  the 
I  chancel  arch,  and  fourteenth-century  supports  to  a  rood- 
beam. 

There  are  some  interesting  incised  crosses  and  shields  of 
arms  cut  into  the  jambs  of  the  south-west  door. 

I  There  is  a  canopied  recess  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  the 
!  north  wall.  I  found  one  of  the  base  mouldings  of  this  built 
I  like  the  thirteenth-century  capital  into  a  fifteenth-century 
buttress.  In  this  recess  is  a  fine  fourteenth-century  effigy  of 
I  a  priest. 

There  are  also  two  fine  canopied  tombs  in  the  chancel 
i  respectively  of  Gabriel  Fowler,  1582,  on  the  north  side,  and 
]  of  Sir  Henry  Chester,  kt.,  1666,  on  the  south.” 

1 

Mr.  Hope  pointed  out  that  figures  of  knights  in  churches 
were  generally  associated  with  the  Easter  sepulchre,  but  were 
I  then  always  shown  in  a  sleeping  attitute.  Those  exhibited 
were,  on  the  contrary,  very  much  awake,  and  in  violent 
action,  and  may  well  have  formed  part  of  such  a  group  as  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  The  unfinished 
condition  of  the  lower  limbs  of  two  of  the  figures  suggested 
their  having  stood  in  the  background,  while  the  figure  with 
spurs  on  his  heels  may  have  stood  in  front  and  been  shown 
m  the  act  of  striking  down  the  archbishop  with  his  uplifted 
;  sword.  The  pedestal  of  the  lost  figure  showed  that  there  had 
been  four  knights.  The  headless  figure  seems  to  have  held 
the  now  detached  buckler  and  not  a  shield.  There  were  no 
traces  of  colouring  on  the  figures,  and  their  date  he  thought 
was  as  early  as  about  1230-40. 

Mr.  Micklethwaite  doubted  if  the  figures  were  connected 
with  an  altar,  and  thought  the  window-sill  had  not  been 
‘altered  on  purpose  to  accommodate  the  figures,  else  the  latter 
would  not  have  been  damaged.  If  they  formed  a  group  at 
jail,  they  probably  represented  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas. 

Mr.  Caroe  replied  that  the  sill  had  been  raised  con.siderably, 
japparently  for  the  sole  purpose  of  covering  the  figures. 

I  hanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  communica¬ 
tions  and  exhibitions. 
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Thursday,  31st  May,  1906. 

Sir  HENRY  HOYLE  HOWORTH,  K.C.I.E.,  D.C.L.,  E.R.S., 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

From  the  Author  : — Man  as  Artist  and  Sportsman  in  the  Paleolithic  Period. 
By  Robert  Munro,  LL.D.  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1904. 

From  the  Author,  A.  K.  Coomaraswamy,  Esq.  : 

1.  Kandyan  Art  :  what  it  meant  and  how  it  ended.  8vo.  Ceylon,  1906. 

2.  Two  Kandyan  Brass  Boxes.  8vo.  Ceylon,  1906. 

From  the  Author  ; — The  Admission  Registers  of  St.  Paul’s  School  from  1876  to 
1905.  By  Rev.  R.  B.  Gardiner,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1906. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Ancient  Crosses  and  Holy  Wells  of  Lancashire.  The 
Hundred  of  Salford.  By  Henry  Taylor.  8vo.  Manchester,  1905. 

W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Secretary,  read 
a  paper  on  the  Excavations  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  city  at 
Silchester,  Hants,  in  1905. 

The  excavations  of  1905  extended  over  the  six  months 
from  22nd  May  to  18th  November,  under  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  Mr.  Mill  Stephenson. 

It  had  been  the  intention  of  the  Committee  to  complete  the 
investigation,  which  was  begun  so  long  ago  as  1892,  of  the  I 
portions  of  Insiilee  V.  and  VI.  and  of  the  unnumbered  insula 
south  of  them,  which  underlie  the  grass  held. 

So  far  as  Insulse  V.  and  VI.  are  concerned,  this  investigation 
has  been  completed,  but  owing  to  the  unexpected  depth  of 
soil  which  was  found  overlying  the  buildings  in  Insula  VI,  i 
time  did  not  allow  of  the  ground  to  the  south  being  even  I 
trenched.  ^ 

The  excavation  of  the  two  insulse  brought  to  light  quite  a 
number  of  interesting  buildings.  i 

In  Insula  V.  the  north-west  corner  was  filled  by  a  structure 
of  regular  plan,  the  main  feature  of  which  was  a  large ! 
pillared  hall  or  workshop,  with  store-rooms  at  the  end  and  a 
corridor  or  portico  in  front.  It  seems  to  have  been  used  for 
dyeing. 

South  of  this,  but  detached  from  it,  was  another  structure 
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of  similar  plan.  The  chambers  behind  this,  however,  were 
apparently  living  rooms^  and  give  a  more  domestic  character 
to  the  building. 

From  this  second  building  there  extends  southwards  a 
somewhat  puzzling  series  of  chambers  of  several  dates  as  far 
as  a  large  edifice  that  occupied  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
insula.  The  main  features  of  this  were  a  court  or  yard  with 
long  and  short  corridors  facing  the  streets,  and  a  narrower 
corridor  at  the  further  end,  beyond  which  again  was  a  square 
building  subdivided  into  small  rooms.  There  are  reasons 
for  thinking  that  this  group  of  buildings  formed  an  inn. 

The  rest  of  the  insula  was  devoid  of  buildings,  except 
along  the  northern  margin,  where  there  were  laid  open  the 
foundations  of  a  small  house  of  the  corridor  type  with  some 
interesting  remains  of  mosaic  pavements. 

The  western  margin  of  Insula  VI.  is  mostly  occupied  by 
the  major  part  of  a  L- shaped  building  at  the  north-west 
corner  which  was  examined  in  1892.  This  has  now  been 
fully  traced^  and  proved  to  consist  of,  apparently,  a  series  of 
shops  covered  by  a  corridor  or  colonnade  along  the  street 
fronts.  At  the  south  end  there  has  been  subsequently  built 
on  a  second  row  of  chambers,  perhaps  as  a  series  of  drying 
rooms,  though  the  hypocausts  have  been  destroyed. 

The  northern  wing  of  the  block  is  noteworthy  for  having 
been  built  over  an  extensive  layer  of  jaw  bones  of  oxen. 

The  remainder  of  the  north  side  of  the  insula  is  almost 
entirely  filled  with  the  foundations  of  a  large  mansion  of 
somewhat  interesting  character.  It  originally  consisted  of  a 
fair-sized  corridor  house,  standing  north  and  south,  with 
mosaic  floors.  To  the  east  of  this  was  afterwards  added  a 
courtyard  enclosed  by  corridors,  beyond  which  was  built  a 
second  house  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale  with  fine  mosaic 


pavements,  etc.  A  room  at  the  south-east  angle  is  remark¬ 
able  for  the  remains  of  a  wooden  steeping  tank  sunk  in  the 
floor.  In  a  corridor  of  one  of  the  main  chambers  a  human 
skeleton  was  found,  laid  in  a  rudely  made  grave  against  the 
wall. 


To  the  east  of  the  house  just  described  was  a  narrow  court¬ 
yard  with  a  wide  entrance  gateway  on  the  north,  and  shut  off 
,  from  the  street  on  the  east  hy  a  strong  wall. 

!  On  the  southern  margin  of  the  insula  are  the  remains  of 
another  interesting  house,  L-shaped  in  plan,  and  forming 
I  another  example  of  the  transition  from  the  corridor  to  the 
I  courtyard  type.  Most  of  its  floors  were  of  plain  or  patterned 
mosaic. 

Under  part  of  this  house  was  a  wood-lined  well,  associated 
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with  which  were  a  number  of  pieces  of  sawn  and  cut  timber 
of  various  sizes  and  uncertain  use. 

Another  large  wood-lined  wall  w^as  found  west  of  the 
building,  and  a  third  to  the  north-east.  From  this  last  there 
led  southward,  apparently  to  carry  off  the  overflow  of  the 
well,  a  carefully  constructed  wooden  conduit  made  of  unusually 
fine  oaken  boards;  two  of  them  were  no  less  than  25  feet 
long  and  3  inches  thick. 

Owing  to  the  nearness  of  the  water  to  the  surface,  com¬ 
paratively  few  pits  and  w^ells  were  met  with,  but  the  contents 
of  these  have  nevertheless  yielded  further  interesting  remains 
of  plants,  etc.  to  the  patient  investigations  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Lyell, 
Mr.  Clement  Reid,  and  Professor  Newton. 

Several  important  architectural  remains  were  brought  to 
light,  including  some  pieces  of  turned  pillars,  an  unfinished 
“  winged  ”  altar,  and  a  figure  of  a  couchant  lion,  also  un¬ 
finished,  probably  for  the  gable  of  some  building. 

Mr.  Lyell  remarked  that  the  heap  of  ox-bones  contained 
none  of  the  edible  parts  of  the  animal.  The  search  for  plant- 
seeds  had  not  been  so  successful  as  at  Caerwent,  but  one  deposit 
had  been  entirely  of  fruits.  On  both  sites  the  seeds  occurred 
not  less  than  5  feet  from  the  surface,  so  there  was  no  danger 
of  including  recent  specimens.  Poppy  seeds  were  sprinkled 
on  bread  (to  represent  manna)  for  Jewish  consumption  *  at 
the  present  day,  and  he  produced  a  loaf  in  illustration.  The 
poppy  seeds  at  Silchester  were  dried,  and  could  not  have  been 
used  as  a  drug. 

Professor  Gowland  referred  in  complimentary  terms  to 
Mr.  Stephenson’s  skilful  and  conscientious  supervision  of  the 
excavations.  Fragments  representing  the  lower  portion  of  a 
furnace  were  on  exhibition,  and  were  not  the  first  traces  of 
a  silver  refining  works  at  Silchester.f  The  furnace  was  for 
cupellation,  in  order  to  extract  the  silver  from  the  copper  or 
cupriferous  lead.  It  was  of  simple  construction,  a  dished  hollow 
in  the  ground  3  feet  in  diameter,  lined  with  bone-ash  to  a 
depth  of  2  inches.  A  charcoal  tire  was  made  in  the  centre, 
and  copper  mixed  with  lead  wa^  thus  melted  down,  the  lead 
being  converted  into  litharge  and  absorbed  by  the  bone- 
ash.  A  bead  of  silver  was  found  on  one  of  the  fragments,  j 
and  more  was  extracted  from  the  residue,  which  contained  by 

i 

*  Jewish  Encyclopeedia. 

t  W.  Gowland,  “  Remains  of  a  Roman  Silver-refinery  at  Silchester,”  Archaev- 
logia,  Ivii.  113. 
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analysis  2  per  cent,  of  silver,  as  on  the  former  occasion.  The 
chimney  had  been  constructed  of  wattle-work  as  in  Spain 
(according  to  Strabo)  and  modern  Japan. 

Mr.  Reginald  Smith  cited  another  instance  of  burial  within 
the  walls  of  a  Roman  villa  at  Woolstone,  near  White  Horse 
Hill,  Berks.*  Three  skeletons  were  found  below  the  floor  of 
the  passage,  and  like  that  at  Silchester  were  probably  of 
the  post-Roman  period.  There  were  a  few  brooches  of 
La  Tene  III.  type  exhibited,  but  there  seemed  to  be  no 
antiquities  from  Silchester 
period  b.c. 

Mr.  Walters  assigned  the  ornamented  red  ware,  of  which 
specimens  were  shown,  to  the  first  century  of  our  era,  while 
that  with  “  slip  ”  or  “  cut-glass  ”  patterns  was  two  centuries 
later ;  all  came  from  the  same  centres,  either  Lezoux  (Puy- 
de-D6me)  or  La  Graufesenque  (Aveyron).  The  pale  salmon 
ware  was  also  represesented  at  Colchester,  but  was  of  rare 
occurrence. 

The  Chairman  considered  the  publication  of  an  illustrated 
corpus  of  British  antiquities  desirable,  on  the  lines  of  Linden- 
schmit’s  Alterthilmer,  which,  however,  was  not  confined  to 
objects  from  German  soil.  The  glass  exhibited  probably  came 
from  the  Rhine ;  a  factory  of  Roman  date  had  been  discovered 
outside  the  walls  of  Cologne. 


certainly  dating  from  the 


Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  to  Mr.  Hope  for  his 
communication,  which  will  be  printed  in  Archaeologia. 


Victoria  History  of  Berltc,  i.  248. 
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Thursday,  14th  June,  1906. 

Lord  AVEBURY,  P.C.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
-same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  : 

From  the  Author  : — An  Outline  of  the  History  and  Development  of  Hand  Fire¬ 
arms,  from  the  earliest  period  to  about  the  end  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. 
By  R.  C.  Clephan,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1906. 

From  the  Author  ; — Reading  Abbey.  Bv  J.  B.  Hurry,  M.D.  4to.  London, 
1901. 

Ths  President  announced  that  he  had  appointed  Sir  Edward 
William  Brabrook,  C.B.,  to  be  a  Vice-President  of  the 
Society. 

This  being  an  evening  appointed  for  the  Election  of  Fellows 
no  papers  were  read. 

The  Ballot  opened  at  8.45  p.m.  and  closed  at  9.30  p.m., 
when  William  Munro  Tapp,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  was  declared  duly 
elected  Fellow  of  the  Society. 


Thursday,  21st  June,  1906. 

Sir  HENRY  HOYLE  HOWORTH,  K.C.I.E.  D.C.L.,  F.R.S., 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

From  the  Author  : — Chertsey  Abbey  :  an  Existence  of  the  Past.  By  Lucy 
Wheeler.  8vo.  London,  1905. 

From  the  Author  : — Reason  in  Architecture.  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts  in  1906.  By  T.  G.  Jackson.  R.A.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London, 
1906. 
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,  Somers  Clarke,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  presented  a  portfolio  of 
[drawings  and  copies  of  drawings  showing  the  early  stages 
of  the  designs  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament  in  the  Palace  of 
|Westminster,  a  stately  and  beautiful  building  which  he 
thought  might  now  be  called  an  historical  monument.  Some 
of  the  drawings  are  from  the  hand  of  or  are  directly  inspired 
by  Sir  Charles  Barry,  others  are  by  A.  W.  Pugin. 

I  A  special  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Clarke  for  his 
gift. 


Jonathan  Hutchinson,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  M.D.,  F.E.S.,  read  the 
following  account,  prepared  by  himself  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Swanton, 
of  some  prehistoric  remains  lately  found  at  Haslemere,  Surrey, 
and  of  some  pottery  from  Late-Keltic  graves : 

“  The  Haslemere  district  is  placed  in  the  apex  of  the  large 
triangular  area  which  constitutes  the  Wealden  valley.  It 
has  two  notable  hills,  Blackdown  918  feet,  and  Hindhead 
895  feet  in  elevation,  both  of  which  are  formed  by  projecting 
ridges  of  sandstone  locally  hardened  into  chert  or  a  flinty 
ironstone.  The  whole  district  is  upon  the  Lower  Greensand 
formation,  and  there  is  no  chalk  nearer  than  nine  or  ten  miles 
[distance.  Guildford,  Petersfield,  and  Farnham,  at  all  of 
'which  there  is  chalk  with  flints,  are  all  about  the  same 
distance.  No  chalk-flints  are  ever  found,  excepting  now  and 
then  one  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  brought  in 
■quite  recent  times  either  with  chalk  for  agricultural  purposes 
;or  for  railway  embankments.  The  hills  mentioned,  and  with 
them  goes  another  much  smaller  in  area  but  almost  of  the 
same  height,  known  as  Moses  Hill,  are  nearly  the  highest  in 
the  south-east  of  England,  and  they  all  offer  conditions  likely 
to  attract  primitive  races.  They  are  dry,  command  extensive 
prospects,  and  afford  at  many  places  springs  of  good  water. 
It  has  for  many  years  been  well  known  that  neolithic  flints 
might  be  picked  up  in  newly-ploughed  fields,  and  certain 
Hocalities  near  to  springs,  as  at  Combeswell,  Inval,  etc.  The 
fate  Mr.  Edward  Hutchinson,  Mr.  Proctor  Hutchinson,  and 
iDthers,  were  zealous  in  their  search  for  these  objects,  but 
aone  calling  for  special  comment  rewarded  their  zeal.  The 
larvest  of  the  last  three  years  has  far  overtopped  all  that  had 
aeen  done  in  the  thirty  which  preceded  them. 

In  the  autumn  of  1902  Miss  Katherine  Chandler  picked  up 
jm  a  field  near  the  foot  of  Moses  Hill,  and  close  to  a  vigorous 
ppring  known  as  Springhead,  a  beautifully  worked  barbed 
arrow-head  in  dark  flint.  The  discovery  excited  the  interest 
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of  her  father,  Mr.  Allen  Chandler,  J.P.,  who  brought  to  bear 
very  keen  powers  of  observation  and  unwearied  energy. 

In  addition  to  various  finds  at  other  places  of  barbed  arrow¬ 
heads,  etc.,  Mr.  Chandler  discovered  on  the  top  of  Blackdown, 
and  close  to  a  small  pond  with  a  sandy  margin,  a  large 
accumulation  of  fiakes,  etc.  He  was  told  by  one  of  the  old 
stonediggers  on  Blackdown  that  in  his  grandfather’s  time 
Haslemere  people  went  up  to  this  spot  on  the  moor  to  obtain 


flints  for  their  ^  strike-a-lights.’  The  place  had  evidentkj 
been  a  workshop,  and  by  digging  over  the  loose  sand  somi 
very  interesting  specimens  were  found.  The  following  ma; 
be  specially  mentioned : 

(a)  Three  rubbing  stones,  two  of  quartzite  (not  local),  th 
other  of  local  ferruginous  sandstone.*  One  is  abou 
5  inches  long,  the  others  3^  inches. 


Fijj.  1.  FLINT  AKROW-HKADS,  CHIEFLY  FROM  THE  SITE  OP  A  NEOLITHKj 
SETTLEMENT  ON  BLACKDOWN,  NEAR  HINDHEAD.  SURREY. 


See  Trdiix.  S.  K.  Uninn  Scievtific  Sorirtipx,  vol.  ix.  1904  (with  plate). 
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PLAX  OF  TUB  HASLEMERB  TEXFIELD,  SHOWIXG  RELATIVE  POSITION  OF  THE  INTERMENTS. 


i 

Fig.  3.  POTTERY  FOUND  AT  HASLEMERE,  SURREY.  ! 

I 

the  Haslemere  Museum^  and  some  have  been  permanent!;! 
placed  there.  In  tlie  meantime  much  local  interest  wa 
excited,  and  others  who  had  found  specimens  brought  ther 
to  the  Museum.  The  most  important  of  these,  and  ou 
perhaps  almost  unique  as  to  the  material  of  which  it  is  mad 
and  the  finish  given  to  it,  was  sent  to  us  on  loan  by 
gentleman  who  remains  anonymous.  It  is  an  adze-head  c 
ironstone,  not  of  wrought  iron,  but  simply  chipped  an 
formed  by  the  hammer  and  bored.  It  is  about  3  inches  i 
length.*  It  was  found  in  digging  for  the  railway,  but  at  n 

*  It  h.is  been  described  and  figured  in  the  tenth  volume  of  Trans.  S.  E.  Uni 
Scientific  Societies,  1905. 
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• 

(b)  a  circular  stone  (quartzite)  about  3^  inches  in  ; 

diameter,  with  a  hole,  1|-  inch  in  diameter,  through  : 
its  centre.  The  hole  is  smaller  within.  It  was  j 
probably  used  as  a  hammer.  | 

(c)  A  small  stone  ring,  Ij  inch  in  diameter ;  use  j 

unknown.  > 

(d)  Arrow-heads  of  many  types.  j 

(e)  a  fine  series  of  pigmy  flint  implements. 

Mr.  Chandler’s  specimens  were  all  for  a  time  exhibited  in  ! 
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great  depth.  Rumour  states  that  another  exactly  like  it  was 
once  in  the  possession  of  a  townsman,  but  all  efibrts  to  recover 
it  have  been  fruitless. 

In  the  late  autumn  of  1903  we  were  delighted  by  receiving 
at  the  Museum  a  basketful  of  pottery  which  had  been  found 
in  trenching  for  a  garden  on  the  Grayswood  Road.  With 
it  came  the  permission  to  search  for  more,  and  of  this  Mr. 
Swanton  at  once  availed  himself.  The  field  in  question  is 
the  top  of  the  right  bank  of  a  rather  deep  valley  which  has 
been  converted  into  a  cutting  for  the  railway.  It  is  not  by 
any  means  the  highest  ground  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  yet 


Fig.  4.  POTTERY  FOUND  AT  HASLEMERE,  SURREY. 

it  occurs  at  what  may  be  considered  a  gap  in  the  higli  hill 
ridge  between  Blackdown  and  Hindhead.  It  is  here  that 
the  railway  trains  having  slowly  climbed  from  Godaiming 
begin  their  downward  run  to  Portsmouth.  There  is  a  small 
spring  in  the  field  at  a  little  lower  level  than  the  spot  occupied 
by  the  cemetery  about  to  be  described.  The  part  of  the  field 
in  question  was  in  the  ownership  of  Dr.  Greville  Macdonald, 
and  in  the  occupancy  of  Miss  Harrison.  We  were  courteously 
allowed  to  have  the  objects  found  at  the  Museum  for  exhibition, 
and  Mr.  Swanton  accomplished  much  in  their  restoration,  but 
we  were  not  so  far  favoured  as  to  be  allowed  to  keep  them.  In 
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a  garden  closely  adjacent^  however,  the  owner,  Mr.  Kollason, 
most  liberally  permitted  us  to  dig  with  the  understanding 
that  the  Museum  might  keep  whatever  was  found.  In  the 
autumn  of  1905  the  same  liberality  was  extended  to  us  by 
Mr.  Deas,  on  whose  land  more  pottery  had  been  accidentally 
discovered.  The  following  statements  refer  to  what  was 
obtained  on  these  occasions.  They  will  be  supplemented  by 
more  detailed  descriptions  of  the  objects  by  Mr.  S wanton. 

Four  large  urns  all  of  which  contained  fragments  of  bone 
and  flint  chips.  A  number  of  smaller  jars  which  were  all 
empty. 

Vessels  (2)  of  Samian  ware. 

Cups  and  food  vases. 

Many  of  these  articles  are  well  made  and  of  good  pattern, 
many  show  simple  ornamentation  in  the  form  of  circular 
furrows  and  various  cross  lines  in  a  more  or  less  chevron 
arrangement.  One  is  speckled  over  with  little  knobs  (see 
fig.  4).  All  have  been  made  on  a  wheel. 


Samian  Ware  and  Coverlids 

The  presence  of  Samian  ware  has  been  frequently  noted  in 
later  Keltic  graves.  Usually,  however,  only  small  fragments 
have  been  obtained.  We  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  two 
almost  entire  saucers.  One  of  these  is  much  like  the  saucers 
in  use  in  greenhouses,  but  with  the  difference  that  it  shows 
some  glaze,  and  is  smoother  and  less  clumsy.  The  other  is  i 
more  elaborate,  but  has  the  same  general  features. 

One  of  the  urns  was  found  covered  by  a  kind  of  saucer  of 
Samian  ware  (fig.  3).  Such  a  cover  lid  is  probably  very 
unusual.  Mr.  John  Smith  in  his  account  of  prehistoric  man 
in  Ayrshire  records  an  instance  in  which  the  lid  was  of  burnt 
clay,  but  remarks  that  this  was  a  very  rare  feature  since  the 
usual  cover  was  a  stone.  In  the  same  work  Mr.  Smith 
mentions  having  found  Samian  ware  in  three  of  his  diggings. 
He  appears  to  assume  that  in  all  cases  such  fragments  are 
proof  of  intercourse  with  the  continent  and  of  importation. 
His  work  chiefly  concerned  crannogs  or  lake  dwellings  in  Ayr¬ 
shire.  In  one  instance  the  object  found  was  'a  handsomely 
made  mug  of  tinkling  ware,  black  externally  and  white 
inside.’  With  it  was  a  gold  coin  and  a  crucible  for  melting  gold, 
fragments  of  iron,  glass,  and  jet.  No  doubt  these  belonged 
to  a  much  later  period  than  those  which  we  are  considering, 
and  probably  they  were  post-Roman.  In  another  of  the 
instances  in  addition  to  bronze  there  was  glass,  copper  rivets 
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in  leather,  but  no  iron.  In  the  third  instance  some  articles 
of  iron  and  many  glass  beads,  etc.,  in  company  with  Samian 
ware  implied  a  Tloman  date. 


The  Bones. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  none  of  the  bones  found  in  the 
Haslemere  urns  shows  much  trace  of  charring ;  they  are 
whitened  but  nowhere  blackened.  They  have  been  broken 
into  small  portions,  the  longest  not  being  more  than  4  inches 
long.  Apparently  they  have  been  broken  by  a  hammer,  and 
the  breaking  up  probably  occurred  subsequent  to  the  cre¬ 
mation,  for  the  fractured  edges  are  clean  and  sharp.  Amongst 
the  fragments  of  bone  I  think  we  may  recognise  the  follow¬ 
ing:  the  cup  of  a  shoulder  joint  with  neck  of  the  scapula; 
part  of  the  head  of  one  upper  arm  bone ;  many  portions  of 
various  long  bones  and  many  fragments  of  skull.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  is  a  portion  of  the  right  half  of  a  lower 
jaw  containing  one  tooth.  The  tooth  is  a  second  bicuspid  of 
in  adult  subject.  Its  crown  is  broken  across  but  the  fang  is 
entire.  The  sockets  for  the  other  teeth  are  laid  open.  This 
fragment  suggests  a  small  adult,  possibly  a  woman.  It  may 
be  said  that  all  the  portions  of  iDone  indicate  small  stature 
and  light  build. 

General  Description  of  the  P()Ttery  from  the 
Haslemere  Urnfield. 

The  land  on  which  the  pottery  has  been  found  was  for 
many  years  the  parish  allotments.  It  comprises  an  area  of 
twenty-two  acres,  and  at  one  time  consisted  of  three  fields  (see 
plan  fig.  2).  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  it  was  arable 
land,  and  here  the  ploughing  contests  took  place.  It  faces 
:iOuth-west,  and  is  exactly  on  the  watershed.  There  are  springs 
iround  it ;  we  are  told  that  previous  to  its  drainage  by  the 
railway  cutting  (made  in  1850  ?)  a  pond  occupied  the  head  of 
phe  cutting,  i.e.  just  below  the  site  of  the  interments.  The 
'irst  'find'  was  made  by  a  gardener  in  November,  1903, 
vhilst  planting  trees  near  a  house  which  had  been  recently 
puilt  in  a  corner  of  the  field.  Two  feet  below  the  surface  he 
ound  the  remains  of  a  large  vessel  with  smaller  vessels 
tround.  His  curiosity  being  excited  he  dug  them  out  and 
nok  them  to  the  house.  Unfortunately  the  vessels  full  of 
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damp  earth  were  left  out  of  doors  all  night  in  the  frost. 
When  brought  to  the  Museum  next  day  for  identification  the 
majority  were  cracked.  We  examined  the  spot  at  once,  but 
found  no  more  vessels  there,  only  fragments  and  hits  of 
calcined  bone.  Fifteen  yards  distant  we  found  the  remains  of 
a  cinerary  urn  and  accessory  vessel  on  the  edge  of  a  piece  of 
ground  which  had  been  recently  trenched  to  a  depth  of  3  feet 
to  make  the  garden  for  the  house.  We  made  experimental 
diggings  here  and  there  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  but 
found  nothing.  We  were  not  permitted  to  make  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  spot,  but  fortunately  the  owner  of  the 
adjoining  land  very  generously  allowed  us  to  dig  it  over. 
Here  we  found  five  more  interments  about  two  or  three  yards 
apart  (see  plan);  in  all  the  urns  were  badly  broken,  and 
there  were  no  accessories.  They  were  not  more  than  a  foot 
below  the  surface,  hence  their  upper  parts  had  been  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  plough  coming  in  contact  with  them.  In 
two  we  found  worked  flints,  and  near  to  the  others  were 
flint  chips.  In  one  spot  there  was  a  large  mass  of  burnt 
bones,  charcoal,  and  sand,  resting  on  a  layer  of  rough  stones ;  i 
it  probably  indicated  the  site  of  a  pyre.  In  another  place  wej 
found  at  a  depth  of  3  feet  or  more  a  paving  of  flat  pieces  of 
local  sandstone  (Neocomian,  Hythe  Beds  of  the  Lower  Green¬ 
sand),  arranged  like  a  saucer  of  two  yards  diameter,  and 
filled  with  a  great  quantity  of  white  sand,  charcoal,  and 
small  fragments  of  pottery.  This  was  apparently  the  remains 
of  a  kiln,  and  aflbrds  evidence  of  local  manufacture  of  some  ofi 
the  vessels.* 

Of  the  vessels  found  by  the  gardener  four  were  almost  per¬ 
fect,  and  three  others  we  were  able  sufficiently  to  restore  toi 
ascertain  their  shape.  The  remainder,  eight  in  number,  were 
in  small  fragments.  A  considerable  area  was  dug  over  with-j 
out  further  success,  and  the  quest  was  abandoned  within  a 
fortnight.  Altogether  we  obtained  evidence  of  the  interment 
at  this  corner  of  the  field  of  thirteen  cineraries  and  sixteer; 
accessory  vessels,  including  two  or  three  of  Samian  ware,  i 
large  number  of  fragments  which  could  not  be  classified  were 
found  on  a  large  stone  heap,  the  material  for  which  had  beer 
obtained  by  workmen  who  trenched  the  ground  for  the 
garden. 

During  the  next  two  years  the  greater  part  of  the  field  was 
sold  in  plots  for  building  purposes,  and  several  houses  wen 

*  Since  writing  the  i^bove,  a  kiln  in  a  better  state  of  preservation  containin; 
large  fragments  of  pottery  of  this  period  has  been  found  near  Earnham,  but  n 
burials  have  been  found  up  to  the  present  near  it. 
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erected  upon  it.  In  addition  a  road,  now  known  as  Beech 
Road,  was  made  through  it,  but  no  one  seems  to  have  found 
any  pottery. 

In  November,  1905,  a  man  employed  to  fence  off  a  plot 
found  a  piece  of  a  pot  whilst  digging  a  hole  for  a  post.  He 
at  once  brought  it  to  the  Museum,  and  Mr.  Deas,  the  owner 
of  the  land,  together  with  Dr.  Sclater,  his  tenant,  most 
courteously  allowed  us  to  dig  over  the  plot  with  the  object  of 
securing,  if  possible,  more  pottery  for  the  Museum.  The 
ground  was  opened  very  carefully  and  the  interment  laid  bare 
(fig.  3).  We  found  a  cinerary  urn  surrounded  by  several  acces¬ 
sory  vessels  in  the  positions  as  indicated  in  the  illustration, 
excepting  that  those  in  the  foreground  are  placed  at  a  lower 
level  purposely  to  allow  the  outlines  of  those  behind  them  to 
be  more  clearly  seen.  Three  vessels  that  were  behind  the 
urn  are  not  visible  in  the  plate.  The  cinerary  is  7-]-  inches 
high,  the  diameter  of  its  rim  is  6J  inches,  of  the  base 
3  inches,  and  its  maximum  circumference  is  2  feet  2  inches. 
A  zig-zag  ornamentation  is  just  visible  below  the  rim,  from 
:  which  a  fragment  is  missing ;  otherwise  the  urn  is  in  good 
preservation.  It  was  covered  by  a  patera  of  Samian  ware, 
and  contained  a  breccia  of  fragments  of  calcined  human  bone, 

'  charcoal,  and  sand,  with  two  rudely  chipped  flints,  and  the 
fragment  of  a  bronze  fibula. 

Near  by,  on  the  right  hand,  were  two  more  cineraries 
(broken),  with  many  fragments  of  accessory  vessels  around 
them.  These  had  been  broken  by  the  roadmakers,  who  had 
unfortunately  cut  right  through  this  ^  circle  ’  of  interments. 

One  yard  from  the  above-described  urn  was  another,  also 
with  many  accessory  vessels  around  it  (fig.  4).  This  urn 
'  is  8]-  inches  high,  its  diameter  at  the  mouth  is  7|  inches,  at 
the  base  3f  inches ;  its  maximum  circumference  is  2  feet 
'  4^  inches.  Its  ornamentation  is  similar  to  that  of  the  above, 
but  is  more  distinct.  There  is  evidence  of  its  having  been 
coated  with  a  black  glaze.  It  was  covered  with  a  patera  of 
the  same  ware,  2  inches  deep  and  8  inches  in  diameter,  and 
contained,  in  addition  to  bones  and  sand,  three  flint  chips. 
Amongst  the  bones  was  part  of  the  lower  jaw  of  a  woman. 
The  accessory  vessels  were  thirteen  in  number,  two  of  these, 
being  behind  it,  are  not  shown  in  the  plate.  Other  urns,  all 
I  fragmentary,  were  found  near  it,  in  the  positions  indicated  on 
the  plan.  Close  to  the  fence  we  found  an  almost  perfect  urn 
with  three  accessory  vessels  (fig.  5).  This  fine  vase  is 
inches  high,  the  rim  is  8  inches  in  diameter,  the  base 
being  3f  inches.  Its  maximum  circumference  is  2  feet 
9|  inches.  The  ornamentation  is  well  preserved,  chevron 
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lines  just  above  the  shoulder,  and  three  rows  of  looped  lines 
encircling  it  below.  Upon  it  and  the  accessories  are  traces  of 
a  black  pigment. 

Mr.  Cooke  very  kindly  permitted  us  to  excavate  the  land 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fence.  The  fragments  of  a  cinerary 
vase  with  two  or  three  bits  of  flint  and  a  lump  of  burnt 
bronze  (?)  were  the  only  objects  found  there. 

The  result  of  the  week’s  digging  was  the  discovery  of 
thirteen  interments  with  forty-six  accessory  vessels.  Of  these, 
three  of  the  cineraries  are  almost  perfect,  and  thirty  of  the 
bowls,  cups,  etc.  which  were  placed  around  them.  The  frag- 


Fig.  ■).  POTTERY  FOUND  AT  HASLEMEKE,  SURREY. 


ments  of  the  other  ten  cineraries  and  sixteen  accessories  have 
been  carefully  kept. 

One  of  these,  the  base  of  an  urn,  is  of  interest  in  being 
plugged  with  lead.  The  plugging  is  not  carefully  executed, 
being  thicker  than  the  ware  on  both  sides.  There  may  be 
seen  in  the  Haslemere  Museum  a  Samian  patera  which  has 
been  restored  in  a  precisely  similar  manner.  It  is  from 
Sandy  in  Bedfordshire,  and  is  from  the  collection  of  the  latej 
Mr.  William  Allen  of  Dorking.  We  understand  that  a  similarj 
specimen  is  in  the  Museum  at  York.  | 

Quite  recently  some  fragments  of  Keltic  pottery  have  been! 
found  by  workmen  whilst  digging  trenches  in  other  parts  ol 
the  field.  The  position  of  these  is  indicated  in  the  plan.  j 
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The  Haslemere  pottery  is  very  varied  in  shape  and  in  the 
quality  and  thickness  of  the  paste.  Some  of  the  vessels,  even 
now  after  a  lapse  of  probably  two  thousand  years,  still  retain 
a  tine  glaze.  In  one  instance  the  ware  (light  drab)  is  so  thin 
that  it  does  not  exceed  of  an  inch  in  maximum  thickness ; 
some  parts  of  the  vessels  being  -jLj-  inch  thick.  Amongst 
the  fragments  found  on  the  stone  heap  in  1903  is  a  thick, 
coarse,  drab-coloured  ware,  somewhat  bluish  in  section,  |  inch 
thick. 

The  dark  brown  paste,  with  traces  of  a  black  vernix  and 
containing  siliceous  grains,  so  frequently  seen  in  urnfields  of 
this  date,  is  that  most  abundantly  represented.  In  addition  to 
the  Samian  ware  referred  to,  some  vessels  of  a  reddish  colour 
were  found  which  appear  to  have  been  covered  with  a 
whitish  glaze  inside  and  out.  The  glaze  flakes  off  in  patches. 
Another  vessel  is  light  brown  in  colour,  very  thick,  coarse, 
and  sandy,  of  a  crumbly  texture  and  rough  surface  (see 
fig.  3,  the  vessel  with  the  handle).  One  vessel,  a  shallow 
bowl,  is  of  coarse  reddish  paste,  without  glaze,  and  glistening 
with  particles  of  mica. 

Mr.  Arthur  Evans,  F.S.A.,  in  his  paper  on  the  Aylesford 
urnfield,  describes  thirty-three  cinerary  pots  and  vases,  also  a 
‘small  pot  (smallest  discovered),  height  3^  inches,’  but  mentions 
only  four  bowls  and  two  pateree.  The  Haslemere  urnfield 
appears  to  approach  more  nearly  the  continental  urnfields  of  this 
period  (which  have  been  so  carefully  examined  and  described 
!  by  XJndset)  in  the  abundance  of  the  accessory  vessels.  In  the 
Aylesford  cemetery  there  was  a  tendency  to  place  several 
cineraries  in  one  grave ;  these  cineraries  were  more  elongated 
than  those  found  at  Haslemere,  and  were  provided  with 
elegant  pedestals.  The  manner  of  interment  was  the  same  in 
;  both  places ;  the  urns  were  placed  about  a  yard  or  two  yards 
apart,  and  arranged  in  family  circles  like  ‘  fairy  rings  ’  in  a 
;  meadow,  each  family  circle  forming  an  irregular  ellipse. 

I  Several  bronze  and  iron  objects,  also  bracelets  of  Kimeridge 
1  shale  and  two  gold  coins,  were  found  at  Aylesford.  At  Hasle- 
anere  the  only  traces  of  metal  at  present  discovered  are  the 
fragments  of  a  bronze  brooch,  a  lump  of  apparently  burnt 
jbronze,  and  the  lead  plug.  As  at  Aylesford,  many  flint  flakes, 
scrapers,  etc.  have  been  found  in  the  graves,  in  some  instances 
amongst  the  bones  in  the  cineraries ;  the  graves  were  at  the 
I  same  depth  below  the  surface,  viz.  2  feet,  and  no  mound  had 
jbeen  placed  over  them. 

'  Mr.  Evans  states  that  the  Aylesford  pits  were  ‘  large  enough 
jO  contain  two  or  three  urns,  each  of  varying  dimensions, 
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some  no  bigger  than  a  man’s  fist,  but  for  the  most  part  con¬ 
taining  burnt  bones.’  In  the  Haslemere  burial  field  the  large 
vessels,  i.e.  the  cinerary  urns,  alone  contained  bones ;  we  found 
no  trace  of  bone  in  any  of  the  smaller  vessels,  all  were  full  of 
sand. 

The  smallest  vessel  as  yet  discovered  is  only  If  inch  high, 
diameter  of  rim  3  inches,  of  its  base  I5  inch.  The  surface 
is  marked  with  minute  horizontal  rings  about  inch  apart. 
It  is  in  the  possession  of  Miss  Harrison.  Some  of  the  broken 
cineraries  must  have  been  very  large.  The  fragment  of  a  rim 
found  in  1903  belonged  to  an  urn  with  apical  diameter  of 
13f  inches.  The  largest  of  our  perfect  examples  is  but  7 1  inches 
across  the  aperture,  and  the  largest  of  the  recorded  Aylesford 
urns  does  not  exceed  inches.” 

Dr.  Arthur  Evans  observed  that  the  whole  system  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  Aylesford  cemetery :  an  urn-field 
containing  cremated  remains,  with  accessory  vessels.  The 
Haslemere  cemetery  probably  corresponded  to  the  later 
burials  at  Aylesford,  and  dated  from  the  period  of  Roman 
influence,  before  the  Claudian  conquest.  The  carinated 
ornamentation  of  the  vessels  pointed  to  native  manufacture, 
but  there  was  not  such  clear  evidence  of  date  as  in  Kent. 

Mr.  Read  considered  the  burials  of  somewhat  later  date, 
some  of  the  vessels  being  pure  Roman ;  but  beads  were  not 
peculiar  to  the  Roman  period.  The  condition  and  colour  of 
the  bones  were  quite  usual. 

The  Chairman  expressed  the  indebtedness  of  the  Society 
to  Lord  Altamont,  Local  Secretary  for  Surrey,  and  to  Dr. 
Hutchinson,  who  had  founded  and  supported  museums  at 
Haslemere  and  elsewhere.  The  small  flints  found  were 
mysterious,  but  might  have  been  used  as  awls,  for  piercing 
skins.  A  distinction  should  be  drawn  between  plugging  and , 
riveting  with  lead,  the  latter  being  also  common  in  Romani 
times.  j 

Philip  Norman,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  and  F.  W.  Reader,  Esq.,j 
submitted  the  first  part  of  a  paper  on  Recent  Discoveries  in 
connexion  with  Roman  London. 

The  most  important  discoveries  described  in  the  first  part 
were  those  resulting  from  recent  excavations  in  New  Broad 
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street,  just  outside  the  site  of  the  City  wall,  and  to  the  north 
of  the  church  of  All  Hallows.  Here  there  was  a  small  Roman 
ditch,  and  overlying  it  a  large  medieval  ditch,  the  black  mud 
of  which  contained  many  curious  objects.  At  a  short  distance 
west  of  the  church  a  streamlet  had  passed  under  the  wall 
through  a  well-made  channel.  The  vestry  of  Dance’s  church 
was  proved  to  have  been  built  on  the  foundation  of  a  Roman 
bastion ;  a  fact  which  had  been  long  suspected  owing  to  the 
[ground  plan  of  the  vestry,  but  of  which  there  had  hitherto 
been  no  certain  evidence. 

Attention  was  called  to  a  piece  of  the  Roman  City  wall  on 
the  south  side  of  Houndsditch,  and  to  another  east  of  Jewry 
Street,  both  found  during  the  past  year.  The  former  was 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  height  of  over  16  feet ;  the  latter, 
an  excellent  example,  is  preserved  in  the  offices  since  built  on 
the  site. 

An  accurate  plan  had  been  made  of  a  Roman  bath  which 
came  to  light  south  of  Cannon  Street,  when  a  new  Fire 
Brigade  station  was  being  built  by  the  London  County 
jCouncil.  This,  although  of  no  great  dimensions,  was  an 
[isolated  building.  Opportunity  was  afforded  for  comparing 
lit  with  a  plan  and  photograph  of  a  Roman  bath  previously 
[found  under  the  offices  of  the  Sun  Insurance  Company 
in  Threadneedle  Street. 

I  Plans  were  exhibited  of  the  massive  walls  found  some 
years  ago  under  Messrs.  Prescott,  Dimsdale,  and  Company’s 
bank  in  Cornhill. 

Finally,  attention  was  called  to  a  considerable  length  of 
wall  which  came  to  light  during  building  operations  in  the 
jsouthern  portion  of  the  City.  It  passed  diagonally  under 
portions  of  Friday  Street  and  Knightrider  Street,  and  was 
jconstructed  in  a  way  that  has  been  observed  at  Rome,  but 
not  previously  in  London. 

! 

[  A.  D.  Passmore,  Esq.,  exhibited  a  bronze  socketed  chisel 
:ound  at  Highworth,  Wilts,  with  traces  inside  of  the  wooden 
bore  on  which  it  had  been  modelled. 

A.  T.  Carter,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  exhibited  a  gold  pendant  con¬ 
taining  portraits  of  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  communica- 
ions  and  exhibitions. 
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Thursday,  28tli  June,  1906. 

Sir  HENRY  HOYLE  HOWORTH,  K.C.I.E.,  D.C.L.,  F.KS., 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

From  C.  A.  Markham,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : 

1.  Northamptonshire  Notes  and  Queries,  New  Series,  Vol.  I.  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4, 

and  5.  8vo.  Northampton,  190.5-1906. 

2.  The  Manor  House,  Yardley  Hastings,  Northamptonshire.  By  C.  A. 

Markham,  F.S.A.  8vo.  n.p.  1905. 

From  the  Author ; — The  Sussex  Colepepers.  Parts  I.  and  II.  By  Colonel 
F.  W.  T.  Attree.  R.E.,  F.S.A.,  and  the  late  Rev.  J.  H.  L.  Booker,  M.A. 
8vo.  n.p.  1904-1905. 

From  the  Author  ; — Concerning  the  True  Portraiture  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
By  J.  J.  Foster.  Fol.  London,  1904. 

From  the  Author  : — Some  Details  in  the  History  of  the  Parish  of  Tonbridge.  By 
Beauchamp  Wadmore.  8vo.  Tonbridge,  1906. 

J.  W.  Willis-Bund,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  as  Local  Secretary 
for  Worcestershire,  called  attention  to  the  threatened  destruc¬ 
tion  (on  account  of  their  insanitary  condition)  of  the  few  oldi 
half-timbered  houses  now  remaining  in  Worcester.  He  ac¬ 
cordingly  moved  the  following  resolution,  which  was  secondedl 
by  Sir  E.  W.  Brabrook,  and  carried  unanimously : 

“  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  having  learnt  from! 
a  report  of  its  Local  Secretary  that  the  Corporation  ol 
Worcester  has,  as  a  sanitary  authority,  made  closing  orders  in 
respect  of  certain  of  the  old  Worcester  houses,  and  also  it; 
some  cases  made  demolition  orders,  requests  the  Corporationj 
before  making  any  further  orders  of  the  sort,  to  consideij 
whether  some  scheme  cannot  be  passed  that  will  enable  suci 
houses  to  be  preserved  as  examples  of  English  domestic  archi¬ 
tecture.  .  j 

That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Corporation 
of  Worcester,  and  that  it  be  informed  that  the  Society  will 
gladly  lend  every  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  such  i| 
scheme.”  j 
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F.  W.  Keader,  Esq.,  read  the  second  portion  of  the  paper 
hy  the  Treasurer  and  himself,  the  first  portion  of  which  was 
read  at  the  preceding  meeting,  on  Recent  Discoveries  in 
connexion  with  Roman  London. 

The  second  part  of  the  paper  described  what  was  found 
when,  during  the  early  months  of  1905,  by  kind  permission 
iof  the  Post  OflBce  authorities,  a  shaft  was  sunk,  at  the  request 
|of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  in  the  street  called  London 
Wall,  opposite  Carpenters’  Hall,  and  in  the  bed  of  the  now 
jextinct  stream  latterly  known  as  the  Walbrook,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  how  it  had  been  crossed  by  the 
Roman  City  wall.  The  excavation  took  place  on  the  site  of 
Bethlehem  Hospital,  which,  as  shown  in  old  views,  had  here 
a  portion  of  the  City  wall  incorporated  in  it.  On  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  that  building  about  1817,  the  wall  above  ground  was 
also  demolished,  but  the  Roman  masonry  beneath  the  then 
street  level  was  left  undisturbed,  the  pavement  being  formed 
over  it.  The  Antiquaries’  shaft,  just  outside  this  wall,  dis¬ 
closed  the  following  facts.  The  top  of  the  wall,  which  came 
jap  nearly  to  the  street  level,  was  faced  by  several  layers  of 
iwell-squared  ragstone.  At  a  depth  of  6  feet  8  inches  occurred 
la  bonding  course  of  three  tiles,  of  the  same  character  as  those 
Ithat  have  been  found  at  all  points  of  the  wall  where  it  has 
been  examined.  The  total  depth  of  this  course  of  three  tiles 
was  8  inches.  Beneath  this  came  five  courses  of  ragstones, 
deeply  embedded  in  mortar,  and  making  together  a  depth  of 
|2  feet  3  inches.  Under  these  was  another  bonding  course  of 
:hree  tiles,  followed  by  a  further  series  of  ragstones  in  four 
ifows,  the  blocks  being  larger  than  those  above,  and  gradually 
jincreasing  in  size.  They  rested  on  a  red  sandstone  plinth 
which  was  found  12  feet  7  inches  below  the  surface.  This 
lolinth  is  a  feature  common  to  the  exterior  face  of  the  City 
'wall,  and  is  thought  to  mark  the  Roman  ground  level ;  it  is 
[iiostly  about  8|  inches  high,  boldly  chamfered,  and  as  a  rule 
I'ests  on  a  few  courses  of  rough  ragstone,  with  a  final  footing 
)f  clay  and  flint,  in  a  trench  2  to  3  feet  deep,  cut  in  the 
>riginal  surface.  Here  the  ragstones  beneath  the  plinth 
^ere  found  to  splay  rapidly  outwards,  making,  with  the 
et-off  of  the  plinth,  an  abutment  of  2  feet  from  the  face 
f  the  wall.  They  were  of  large  size,  and  formed  a  solid 
ubstructure  5  feet  8  inches  below  the  bottom  of  the  plinth, 
leneath  this  were  the  flints  and  clay,  here  reached  at  a 
epth  of  19  feet  below  the  roadway.  One  of  the  most 
pportant  objects  of  this  excavation  was  to  ascertain  the 
ature  of  the  soil  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  at  various  levels, 
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and  this  was  accomplished.  To  a  depth  of  12  feet  below 
the  surface  it  consisted  of  made  earth,  which  contained  a 
few  fragments  of  Roman  and  medieval  pottery^  but  had 
evidently  been  disturbed  at  various  times.  Then  a  band 
of  black  soil  occurred,  about  1  _  foot  in  thickness ; 
beneath  this  came  18  inches  more  of  made  earth,  followed 
by  another  band  of  black  soil  similar  to  that  just  men¬ 
tioned.  In  the  black  bands  and  the  earth  between  them 
were  found  many  oyster-shells,  animal  bones,  and  fragments 
of  Roman  pottery.  Below  the  second  band  of  black  earth 
came  a  distinctly  water-laid  deposit  of  sand  and  silt.  This 
continued  for  about  4  feet ;  underlying  it  was  1  foot  of  fine 
sand,  covering  the  top  of  the  ballast  forming  the  base  of  the 
stream.  The  ballast  marks  the  level  of  the  flint- and-clay 
puddling  beneath  the  foundation  of  the  wall.  These  soils 
were  continued  right  against  the  face  of  the  wall,  filling  the 
interstices  between  the  stones,  from  which  it  is  evident  that 
the  wall  had  been  built  across  the  stream  previous  to  the 
silting  up  of  its  bed.  The  wall  had  doubtless  obstructed  the 
natural  course  of  the  water,  and  had  thus  been  responsible 
for  the  deposit  which  in  course  of  tinie  accumulated  against 
it.  The  only  relics  in  this  lower  portion  of  the  shaft  were  a 
few  fragments  of  Roman-British  pottery,  one  piece  of  red 
Samian  ware,  several  oyster-shells,  and  two  human  skulls 
resting  on  the  bottom  in  the  sand  above  the  ballast.  The 
evidence  afforded  by  the  excavation  of  the  shaft  must  be 
judged  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  niany  years  ago  two 
culverts,  described  respectively  by  Sir  William  and  Mr.  Ro^h 
Smith,  were  shown  to  have  passed  through  the  wall  near  thisi 
very  site.  It  is  clear  that  these  culverts,  and  perhaps  others; 
which  have  not  come  to  light,  were  built  by  the  Romans  to 
carry  the  Walbrook  stream.  Later  they  becanoe  blocked,  and, 
by  the  filling  up  of  the  bed  of  the  stream,  ultimately  buried. 
The  water  accumulated  and  spread  in  a  broad  expanse  along 
the  north  of  the  wall,  forming  the  swamp  known  as  Moorfield^s, 
which  did  not  become  dry  ground  until  the  early  part  ot  the 
seventeenth  century.  Within  the  City  the  check  in  the  ow 
of  the  current  doubtless  also  caused  important  changes,  a 
peaty  deposit  rapidly  accumulating  in  the  natural  bed  of  q 
watercourse,  and  making  it  in  consequence  shallow  ano 
stagnant.  Thus  what  in  the  early  times  of  the  Romans  waf 
a  clear  stream  of  considerable  size,  on  the  banks  ot  w 
houses  were  plentiful,  forming  perhaps  the  most  fashionab  ( 
quarter  of  the  City,  became  before  their  departure  a  men 
(juagmire. 
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The  Director  pointed  out  that  if  the  old  Roman  wall  only 
went  as  far  as  Cornhill,  the  pavements  found  north  of  the 
wall  would  have  been  those  of  country  houses.  Subsequently 
the  great  wall  was  built,  but  there  was  no  record  of  its  date. 
The  skulls  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  several  old 
graveyards  were  emptied  into  the  Moorfields. 

Sir  Augustus  Prevost  had  watched  excavations  below  the 
,  Bank  of  England  as  deputy  governor,  and  thought  that  the 
I  bed  of  the  Walbrook  extended  further  east  below  the  Bank 
j  than  was  indicated  on  the  map.  The  stream  did  not  pass 
through  the  “  cemetery  ”  or  garden  of  the  Bank. 

Mr.  Paley  Baildon  raised  the  question  whether  the  marsh 
j  in  Moorfields  did  not  show  that  London  shared  the  fate  of 
other  Roman  towns  and  became  a  “  waste  Chester  ”  before 
the  Saxons  occupied  it.  Unless  there  was  clear  evidence  that 
the  marsh  both  within  and  without  the  wall  existed  in  Roman 
times,  it  should  not  be  assumed  from  coins  or  other  relics  that 
j  it  dates  from  the  Roman  period. 

The  Chairman  referred  to  the  paper  as  an  excellent  result 
I  of  training  under  the  late  General  Pitt- Rivers,  and  considered 
I  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  monograph  on  Roman  London.  The 
absence  of  third-brass  coins  from  this  estuary  of  the  Wal- 
I  brook  was  remarkable,  for  London  had  a  mint  down  to  the 
end  of  the  Roman  coinage.  It  was  also  surprising  to  find  as 
much  as  9  feet  of  peat,  which  can  only  have  formed  in  quite 
stagnant  water.  He  agreed  that  London  may  have  been  a 
desert  in  Saxon  times,  till  the  great  church  was  built  in  its 
centre. 

!  Mr.  Reader,  in  reply,  remarked  that  the  finds,  chiefly  of 
pottery,  dated  from  the  seventeenth  century.  The  skulls  were 
found  at  the  base  of  the  Walbrook,  20  feet  below  the  present 
level,  and  their  presence  could  be  otherwise  accounted  for  in 
I  a  tidal  river.  Recent  excavations  in  Copthall  Avenue  showed 
that  the  Walbrook  passed  under  Drapers’  Gardens. 

Messrs.  Norman  and  Reader’s  paper  will  be  printed  in 
Archaeologia. 

R.  Garraway  Rice,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for 
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Sussex,  submitted  the  following  note  on  a  discovery  of  urns 
near  the  Roman  villa  at  Bignor : 

“  Mr.  Maurice  Tupper,  son  of  Mr.  Richard  Tupper,  the 
owner  of  the  Bignor  Pavements,  caused  a  pit  to  be  dug  in 
May,  1906,  in  the  middle  of  a  field,  about  300  yards  east  of 
the  building  containing  the  head  of  Medusa,  for  the  purpose 
of  burying  a  dead  sheep.  In  the  course  of  the  digging 
numerous  pieces  of  broken  pottery,  with  some  ‘  ashes,’  were 
turned  out.  Mr.  Tupper  was  good  enough,  in  response  to  my 
request,  to  permit  some  trenching  to  be  made  at  the  spot  on 
the  2nd  June,  when  Mr.  W.  Paley  Baildon,  F.S.A.,  and 
myself  were  present.  The  trenching  was  carried  down  to  the 
undisturbed  soil,  taking  the  original  hole  as  a  centre,  with  the 
result  that  a  radius  of  about  ten  feet  in  various  directions 
was  examined,  but  no  further  remains  were  discovered.  The 
pottery,  which  had  been  turned  on  the  wheel,  was  of  a  dark 
grey  colour  on  the  outside  but  black  in  the  fracture.  The 
fragments  seem  to  have  comprised  pieces  of  four  vessels,  the 
largest  of  which  was  about  8  inches  in  diameter  at  the  rim, 
with  a  large  bulging  body ;  the  smallest  was  about  4  inches 
in  diameter,  and  shallow.  At  first  it  seemed  possible  that 
Mr.  Tupper  had  by  accident  lit  upon  the  site  of  the  Roman 
cemetery  belonging  to  the  villa,  but  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  no  further  interments  were  found,  and  the  pottery 
appeared  to  be  of  a  somewhat  earlier  date,  it  is  probable 
that  the  remains  were  pre-Roman,  and  that  the  mall  pots 
was  a  so-called  ^  food  vessel.’  The  urns  were  found  about 
18  inches  from  the  surface,  which  is  now  cultivated  as  arable 
land. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  those  portions  of  the  mosaic 
pavements  which  were  repaired  at  the  Society’s  expense  last 
year  have  not  been  injuriously  affected  by  the  winter  frosts. 
The  parts  reset  show  a  slightly  lighter  colour,  which  has  the 
advantage  of  distinguishing  the  same  from  the  original  work. 
The  relixing  of  the  loose  coarse  tesserae  round  the  margins 
will  be  the  means  of  preserving  the  edges  of  the  principal 
designs  from  damage  caused  by  the  walking  round  of  visitors. 
A  further  outlay  of  a  moderate  sum  would  enable  the  remain¬ 
ing  pavements  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  similar  manner.” 

William  Bemrose,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Derby¬ 
shire,  submitted  the  following  report : 

“  I  have  pleasure  in  reporting  that  a  contemplated  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  interesting  front  of  Ashborne  Grammar  School  by 
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the  Derbyshire  County  Council  has  been  strongly  taken  up  by 
the  Derbyshire  Archaeological  Society. 

The  Society  is  now  assured  that  there  is  every  probability 
that  the  contemplated  destruction  of  the  old  Grammar  School 
will  not  take  place^  but  will  remain  one  of  the  interesting 
objects  of  the  town  of  Ashborne. 

Your  correspondent  watched  the  steps  that  were  being 
taken  by  the  Derbyshire  Archasological  Society  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  the  Grammar  School^  and  found  they  were 
likely  to  succeed,  so  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  to  strengthen  the  local  effort 
that  was  being  made. 

An  account  of  the  steps  taken  and  the  result  will  be 
published  by  the  Society  in  its  Annual  Report.” 

The  Very  Rev.  Dean  Blakiston,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  on  behalf  of 
Mrs.  Newman  of  Hadleigh,  exhibited  (1)  a  seventeenth- 
century  miniature  portrait  of  a  lady,  and  (2)  a  silver  fork 
with  a  handle  of  carved  ivory  panels  overlaid  with  amber 
slabs,  of  the  date  1616. 

The  fork  formerly  belonged  to  Bridget  Stubbin,  third 
daughter  of  John  Stubbin  of  Raydon.  She  was  born  in  1719, 
and  married  the  Rev.  John  Brownrigg  Leake,  Rector  of 
Naughton  and  Nettlestead. 

The  subjects  of  the  panels  are:  (1)  Our  Lord,  standing  in 
a  niche ;  (2)  David  playing  upon  the  Harp ;  (3)  Abraham  about 
1  to  sacrifice  Isaac  ;  Adam  holding  a  spade, 
i  The  pommel  is  of  dark  coloured  amber  covering  deep 
hollows  on  each  side,  one  of  which  contains  a  shield  of  arms 
in  pierced  work  of  four  quarterings. 

On  one  side  of  the  pommel  the  crystal  of  amber  covers  a 
most  elegant  half-length  of  a  painter  with  a  square  beard  and 
sort  of  half  ruff  and  short  doublet.  There  is  a  tablet  on  an 
easel  before  him,  and  his  right  hand  is  employed  in  drawing 
'Le  portrait  of  a  woman,  his  left  holding  his  palette,  pencils, 
md  mastick. 

The  word  ‘  EOMBOLT  ’  occurs  on  one  side,  and  is  probably 
he  name  of  the  artist ;  the  arms,  his  arms ;  the  fine  figure  of 
I  painter  at  his  work  on  one  side  of  the  pommel,  his  figure. 

The  date  anno  ‘1616’  shows  the  age  of  the  work,  and  the 
vords  ‘  6  MENS  27  dyes  ’  may  denote  the  time  of  the  year 
Q  which  it  was  finished,  or  perhaps  the  number  of  months 
nd  days  v/hich  the  artist  spent  in  executing  so  beautiful  a 
lasterpiece. 
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Mr.  Read  observed^  with  regard  to  the  fork, 
material  of  the  handle  pointed  to  its  manufacture  in  Moith 
Europe.  Several  examples  were  extant,  and  some  had  ivory 
carvings  under  the  amber.  Two  tankards  of  the  same 
material  were  exhibited  in  the  British  Museum,  one  bearing 
the  arms  of  Sweden.  He  considered  the  portrait  and  the 
armorial  bearings  on  the  fork  handle  were  both  those  oi  t  e 
owner. 

Lawrence  B.  Phillips,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  gold  ring, 
apparently  of  the  seventeenth  century,  with  cabalastic 
symbols. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  communica¬ 
tions  and  exhibitions. 

The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Society  were  then  adjourned 
to  Thursday,  29th  November. 
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Thursday,  29th  November,  1906. 


Lord  AVEBURY,  P.C.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 


i  The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
j;ame  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  : 

Ifrom  the  Author: — On  the  origin  of  “eolithic”  flints  by  natural  causes, 

I  especially  by  the  foundering  of  drifts.  By  S.  Hazzledine  Warren,  Esq., 
E.G.S.  8vo.  London,  190(). 

I'h'om  T.  M.  Fallow,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  : — A  short  history  of  Brechin  Cathedral. 
I  By  W.  W.  Coats,  B.D.  8vo.  Brechin,  1903. 

th-om  the  Author  : — Haddon,  the  manor,  the  hall,  its  lords,  and  traditions.  By 
G.  Le  B.  Smith.  8vo.  London,  1906. 

Uom  Charles  H.  Read,  Esq.,  Secretary  : — Les  antiquites,  les  tableaux  et  les 
objets  d’art  de  la  collection  Alfred  Ritleng  a  Strasbourg.  Catalogue  avec 
41  planches  en  phototype.  4to.  Strasburg,  1906. 

li'rom  the  Author  : — Villa  of  the  Vibii  Vari,  near  Tivoli,  at  Colli  di  S.  Stefano. 
By  St.  Clair  Baddeley.  8vo.  Gloucester,  1906. 

b-om  the  Author  : — The  old  Churches  of  Arllechwedd.  By  Herbert  L.  North. 
8vo.  Bangor,  1906. 

''rom  R.  Phene  Spiers,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — Impressions  of  plan,  elevation,  section, 
and  details  of  the  hall  of  Charterhouse,  London.  By  A.  S.  Carter.  Re¬ 
printed  from  The  Builder  of  31st  March,  1906. 

rom  the  Compiler  : — Lists  of  the  Rectors  of  Saltwood  and  of  Rectors  and 
Vicars  of  Hythe,  Kent.  Compiled  by  Rev.  T.  S.  Frampton,  F.S.A.  Single 
sheets  folio,  n.p.  n.d. 

rom  the  Author  : — A  glossary  of  terms  used  in  English  Architecture.  By 
T.  D.  Atkinson.  8vo.  London,  1906. 

rom  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council  : — Hertfordshire  County  Records. 

I  Notes  and  extracts  from  the  Sessions  Rolls,  1581-1850.  2  vols.  Compiled 
1  by  W.  J.  Hardy.  8vo.  Hertford,  1905. 

I  rom  the  Author  : — History  of  the  families  of  Sheet,  Somerscales,  Widdrington, 

I  Wilby,  Murray,  Blake,  Grimshaw,  and  others.  By  Major  Francis  Sheet, 
j  4to.  London,  1906. 

•om  Sir  Henry  Bemrose  ; — Descriptive  catalogue  of  Derbyshire  Charters  in 
public  and  private  libraries  and  muniment  rooms.  Compiled  by  I.  H. 
Jeayes.  8vo.  London,  1906. 
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From  the  Author  ; — Somersetshire  Parishes  :  a  handbook  of  historical  reference 
to  all  places  in  the  countv.  By  A.  L.  Humphreys.  2  vols.  4to.  London, 
1906. 

From  the  Author  : — Illustrated  Guide  to  Moulton,  Lincolnshire.  By  T.  M.  Foster. 
8vo.  Spalding,  1906. 

From  the  Author  : — Further  notes  on  the  pile-dwelling  site  of  Skitt’s  Hill, 
Braintree,  Essex.  By  F.  W.  Reader.  Syo.  n.p.  1906. 

From  the  Author,  T.  M.  Fallow,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  : 

(1)  Some  Elizabethan  visitation-s  of  the  churches  belonging  to  the  peculiar 
jurisdiction  of  the  Dean  of  York,  1568-1602.  8vo.  Leeds,  1906. 

(2)  Names  of  Yorkshire  ex-religious,  1573  ;  their  pensions  and  subsidies  to 
the  Queen  thereon.  8vo.  Leeds,  1906. 

From  the  Author  :  The  origin  and  early  history  of  the  family  of  Poe  or  Poe. 
By  Sir  Edmund  T.  Bewley.  8vo.  Dublin,  1906. 

From  Lady  Meux  : — The  life  of  Takla  Haymanot  in  the  version  of  Dabra 
Libanos,  and  the  miracles  of  Takla  Haymanot  in  the  version  of  Dabra 
Libanos,  and  the  Book  of  the  Riches  of  Kings.  Edited  by  E.  A.  Wallis 
Budge,  F.S.A.  2  vols.  Ito.  Loudon,  1906. 

By  desire  of  the  late  Hon.  Mrs.  Way,  widow  of  Albert 
Way,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  the  well-known  antiquary,  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Lewis  Way,  presented  a  number  of  letters  and  cases  of 
drawings  and  engravings  of  monumental  effigies,  etc. 

Special  thanks  were  accorded  to  Mrs.  Way  for  her  gift. 


By  bequest  of  the  late  Lord  Alwyne  Compton,  D.D.,  some-' 
time  Bishop  of  Ely,  there  were  presented  to  the  Society’s! 
Library,  with  some  additions  by  Lady  Alwyne  Comptoo,  a; 
large  collection  of  tracings  and  drawings  of  medieval  pavingj 
tiles. 


Dr.  A.  C.  Fryer,  F.S.A.,  also  presented  two  albums  o 
photographs,  taken  by  himself  :  the  one  of  English  leadei| 
fonts  ;  the  other  of  fonts  with  representations  of  the  seveij 
sacraments.  i 

Special  thanks  were  accorded  to  Dr.  Fryer  for  his  gift. 

The  following  Kesolution  was  proposed  from  the  Chair  an^ 
carried  unanimously  : 

“  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  takes  this  th 
first  opportunity  to  place  on  record  its  sense  of  th 
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great  loss  it  has  sustained  by  the  death  of  Mr.  John 
Thomas  Micklethwaite,  for  nearly  37  years  a  Fellow. 
During  this  long  period  the  Society  has  constantly 
benefited  by  the  great  knowledge  which  Mr.  Mickle- 
thwaite  possessed  and  so  freely  placed  at  its  service. 
As  a  Vice-President,  a  member  of  Council,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Executive  and  many  other  Com¬ 
mittees,  Mr.  Micklethwaite  rendered  signal  services 
to  the  Society  and  to  Archteology  in  general,  and 
his  death  will  be  felt  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries.” 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Town  Clerk  of  Worcester 
pointing  out,  in  reply  to  the  Society’s  Resolution  of  28th  June, 
:that  the  City  Council’s  first  consideration  must  be  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  houses  in  question.  The  Health  Committee, 
to  which  the  matter  had  been  referred,  would,  however,  be 
pleased  to  consider  any  suggestion  the  Society  may  make  as 
to  how  the  Council  could  legally  expend  corporate  funds  in 
preserving  houses  as  examples  of  English  domestic  architec- 
juure. 

The  Town  Clerk  adds  that  the  Society  is  mistaken  in  sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  Council  has  actually  made  demolition  orders ; 
It  has  not  actually  done  so,  but  has,  by  arrangement  with  the 
owners,  caused  a  number  of  insanitary  houses  to  be  taken 
town. 

1 

Mr.  J.  W.  Willls-Bund  reported  that  a  motion  had  been 
brought  before  the  Worcester  City  Council  to  consider  the 
objects  of  antiquarian  interest  in  Worcester,  to  state  what 
were  worth  preserving,  and  what  steps  should  be  taken  for 
loing  this ;  and  that  he  believed  this  was  greatly  due  to  the 
;Ction  of  the  Society  and  Mr.  Hope. 

A  note  was  also  read  from  Mr.  John  E.  Pritchard,  F.S.A., 
jocal  Secretary  for  Gloucestershire,  stating  that  the  Old 
)utch  House  at  Bristol  had  been  saved  by  the  votes  of  the 
rity  Council  on  23rd  October. 

‘  In  pursuance  of  the  Statutes,  Chap.  I.  Sec.  5,  Hylton 
eorge,  Baron  Hylton,  was  elected  Fellow. 

I 

■  The  Director  presented  for  use  at  this  and  future  Ballots  a 
I'Tge  old  glass  goblet  on  which  he  had  caused  to  be  engraved 
le  Society’s  name. 
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Charles  Thomas-Stanford,  Esq.,  M.A.^  was  admitted  Fellow. 


The  following  letter  was  read  : 

“  Chapter  Clerk’s  Office, 

The  Sanctuary,  Westminster  Abbey, 
30th  May,  1906. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  am  desired  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster 
to  ask  you  to  lay  before  your  Society  a  request  for  the 
return  of  the  Islip  Eoll  which  has  been  in  your  custody 
for  many  years.  The  Roll  was  presented  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  by  one  of  the  Prebendaries,  the  Hon.  Robert 
Drummond,  between  the  years  1732-7,  as  appears  from  a 
contemporary  entry  in  the  Vellum  Book  of  Gifts  to  the 
Chapter  Library. 

It  was  lent  to  you,  at  your  request,  according  to  your 
records,  by  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  Bishop  Thomas,  in  1791, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  copy  ;  and  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Thomas  died  two  years  later,  before  the  engraving  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  issued  in  Vetusta  Monumenta,  must  be  the  reason 
why  the  Roll  was  not  returned. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

George  H.  Radcliffe, 

Chapter  Clerk  ' 

The  Secretary, 

Society  of  Antiquaries,  f 

Burlington  House,  Piccadilly,  W.” 


The  Secretary  said  that  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  Society  had  become  possessed  of  the  Roll  had  been  fully' 
explained  by  Mr.  Hope  in  the  recently  issued  part  of  Vetusta 
Monumenta,  and  there  could  not  be  any  doubt  that  the  facts 
were  as  stated  by  the  Chapter  Clerk.  The  Council  was,  how¬ 
ever,  of  opinion  that  the  decision  as  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Roll  should  rest  with  the  Society. 

On  the  question  being  put  from  the  Chair  it  was  unani¬ 
mously  resolved  : 

“  That  the  Islip  Roll  be  returned  to  the  Dean  and  Chaptei 
of  Westminster.” 
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Miss  Nina  Layard  communicated  an  account  of  a  discovery 
at  Ipswich  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  cemetery  of  considerable 
extent. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  graves  had  already  been  examined, 
and  the  work  is  still  unfinished.  Among  the  relics  found 
was  a  large  collection  of  spear-heads,  knives,  and  other 
objects  of  iron  and  bronze,  some  rare  brooches  of  both  the 
square-headed  and  Kentish  types,  a  silver  necklace  with  a 
large  amber  bead,  and  a  large  Frankish  buckle,  besides  a  very 
fine  series  of  bead  necklaces. 

A  special  point  was  made  of  recording  the  exact  position  in 
which  the  objects  were  found,  and  of  securing  portions  of 
bones  on  which  they  had  rested,  stained  wdth  verdigris  from 
contact  with  bronze  ornaments. 

A  considerable  number  of  urns  of  very  rough  construction 
occurred  in  the  graves  or  buried  separately. 

The  only  coin  found  was  one  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  the 
grave  of  a  woman  ;  it  was  much  defaced. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed.  Sir  John  Evans  referred 
to  former  discoveries  by  Miss  Layard  at  Ipswich,  where 
palaeolithic  implements  were  found  above  the  Boulder-clay 
md  were  therefore  post-glacial.  The  exploration  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  cemetery  had  been  admirably  carried  out,  and 
irchseologists  were  indebted  to  the  author  for  a  discovery  of 
jmch  interest.  He  drew  particular  attention  to  the  fine  series 
3f  square-headed  brooches  and  the  large  number  and  variety 
of  beads,  agreeing  that  a  serpent  pattern  could  be  traced  on 
several  of  the  glass  specimens.  Further  examination  would 
decide  whether  the  burnt  bones  in  one  of  the  urns  were  human 
or  animal.  The  only  coin  found  had  since  gone  astray  but 
5vas  of  Marcus  Aurelius  ;  and  the  material  of  the  central  boss 
)f  the  two  Kentish  brooches  certainly  seemed  to  be  mother- 
)f -pearl.  He  regretted  the  existence  of  a  statute  excluding 
adies  from  meetings  of  the  Society. 

Rev.  F.  E.  Warren,  as  Secretary  of  the  Suffolk  Institute  of 
trchgeology,  complimented  Miss  Layard  on  her  paper,  and 
eferred  to  another  occasion  on  which  a  lady  had  rendered 
ervices  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  Dale  remarked  on  the  absence  of  swords  from  this 
smetery,  and  contrasted  the  Droxford  burial-ground  he  had 
ivestigated. 


Miss  Layard’s  communication  will  be  printed  hiArchaeologia. 
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Mr.  Reginald  Smith  added  the  following  notes : 

“  Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  Ipswich  cemetery  offers  a  striking 
resemblance  to  one  discovered  forty  miles  to  the  west,  at 
Little  Wilbraham,  and  illustrated  by  the  Hon.  R.  C.  Neville 
in  Saxon  Obsequies;  but  the  Cambridgeshire  site  yielded 
certain  groups  of  antiquities  that  are  not  represented  in  the 
exhibition  this  evening.  A  somewhat  detailed  comparison 
will  emphasize  the  purity  of  the  main  Ipswich  series,  and 
render  it  all  the  more  valuable  as  a  test  for  other  cemeteries 
of  the  Anglian  district,  which  are  generally  mixed  in  character. 

Common  to  both  cemeteries  are  the  somewhat  small,  plain, 
hand-made  urns  of  pottery  ;  the  large  bronze-gilt  square- 
headed  brooches,  and  the  ring-brooches  of  plain  or  stamped 
bronze,  iron  latch-keys,  and  an  adze  of  the  same  metal,* * * §  iron 
rings  of  various  sizes,  strike-a-lights,  ear-rings  with  sliding 
knots,  chatelaines  or  girdle-hangers,  and  iron-hooped  buckets, 
besides  the  ordinary  spears  and  shield-bosses,  tweezers,  and 
beads  of  glass  and  amber. 

It  will  be  noticed  also  that  the  circular  brooch  of  Kent , 
(pi.  II.  figs.  2,3),  set  with  garnets  and  a  central  boss,  is 
represented  on  both  sites ;  t  and  it  is  a  remarkable  coinci¬ 
dence  that  in  the  Wilbraham  specimen  and  in  one  of  the 
two  from  Ipswich  the  central  setting  is  perfectly  pre¬ 
served,  and  should  settle  the  question  as  to  the  material 
employed.  Kentish  jewellery  seems  to  have  spread  to  Suffolk 
more  than  to  any  other  county,  and  the  following  list  will 
serve  as  a  reminder  of  the  historical  fact  that  towards  the 
close  of  the  sixth  century  East’ Anglia  was  included  in  the; 
dominion  of  Ethelberht,  king  of  Kent  (560 — 616).  As  examples 
of  Kentish  types  in  Suffolk  may  be  mentioned  the  Tostock 
buckle  j;  inlaid  with  garnets,  the  jewelled  buckle-plate  from 
Melton,§  the  cross  of  cell- work  from  Ixworth,!!  and  thej 
Woodbridge  brooch^  of  gold  cell-work  from  which  all  the; 
garnets  have  been  lost. 

The  absence  of  swords  or  sword-knives  (scramasaxes)  from 
the  Ipswich  series,**  calls  for  remark,  especially  as  specimenfi 
have  been  found  in  the  county  at  Offton,  Hoxne,  and  Litthi 

*  The  Ipswich  adze-head  recalls  specimens  of  the  Early  Iron  Age,  but  i 
probably  contemporary,  as  a  specimen  was  found  at  Little  Wilbraham  (_Saxo. 
Ohaequien,  pi.  39,  grave  28). 

t  Saxon  Obsequies,  pi.  3,  grave  172. 

t  Pagan  Saxotulom,  pi.  i.  fig.  9. 

§  Ar'cibCBological  Journal,  ix.  llfi. 

II  Collectanea  Antiqua,  iv.  pi.  xxxviii. 

^  Arahwoloqioal  Album,  206  ;  Archmnlogical  Index,  pi.  xvi.  fig.  12. 

**  The  large  cemetery  at  Sleaford,  Lines.,  also  contained  no  swords.  Archaei 
login,  1.  386. 
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Bealings.  In  the  main  part  of  tlie  cemetery,  inlnimation 
was  the  rule  and  urn-burial  the  rare  exception.*  There 
are,  indeed,  several  earthenware  vases,  but  these  were 
apparently  accessory  vessels,  and  one  which  contained  bones 
(presumably  human)  is  remarkable  for  a  small  circular 
hole  neatly  pierced  in  the  base.  Further,  there  are  no 
bracelet- clasps  from  this  cemetery,  though  these  ornaments 
of  gilt-bronze  are  common  in  Cambridgeshire  and  certain 
other  counties  in  Eastern  England.  Most  striking  of  all, 
perhaps,  is  the  complete  absence  of  what  is  sometimes  called 
the  ^  long  ’  brooch,t  a  Scandinavian,  and  more  especially  a 
Norwegian  type,  with  a  rectangular  head-plate,  stout  and 
somewhat  flat  bow,  and  a  comparatively  long  foot  ending  in 
the  conventional  ^horse’s  head,’  and  ornamented  at  intervals 
by  groups  of  transverse  engraved  lines  or  facetted  edges. 
These  occur  in  profusion  at  Little  Wilbraham,  and  indeed  are 
the  chief  characteristic  of  Anglian  cemeteries,  though  rare  in 
other  districts,  and  practically  unknowm  south  of  the  Thames. 
Whether  their  wearers  were  tribally  distinct  from  the  people 
buried  in  this  Ipswich  cemetery,  or  whether  the  difference  is 
merely  one  of  date,  cannot  as  yet  be  determined ;  but  that 
the  type  was  at  some  time  known  in  the  neighbourhood  is 
shown  by  the  discovery  of  a  pair  at  Akenham  Hall,  four  miles 
from  Ipswich.  They  are  now  preserved  in  the  museum  there, 
and  measure  54  inches  in  length.  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  there  is  evidently  a  close  connection  between  these  long 
brooches  and  the  bracelet-clasps  in  the  Wilbraham  cemetery, 
only  two  out  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  graves  contain¬ 
ing  the  latter  in  association  with  large  square-headed  brooches 
like  those  from  Ipswich. 

Apart  from  the  jewelled  Kentish  brooches,  which  must  be 
regarded  as  accidental  on  this  site,  the  most  attractive  objects 
before  us  are  certainly  the  eight  large  square-headed  brooches 
which  fall  into  three  groups,  and  constitute  a  remarkable 
series.  The  type  best  represented  has  a  lozenge-shaped  foot 
with  incurved  sides,  with  discs  originally  decorated  with 
silver  plates  at  the  three  angles.  This  or  cognate  forms 
occur  in  at  least  fifteen  English  counties,  but  even  apart  from 
the  present  find,  Suffolk  leads  the  way,  while  Leicestershire 
and  Northants  follow  with  five  each,  Cambridgeshire  with 
four,  Yorkshire  and  Norfolk  with  three  each ;  but  the  type 
occurs  also  in  Saxon  and  Jutish  areas  as  at  Fairford, 
Gloucester ;  Chessell  Down,  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  Sarre,  Kent. 
Its  ancestry  can  be  traced  in  two  continental  areas.  Southern 

*  Cineraries  found  later  in  another  part  (^Archaeoloyia,  lx.  .337). 

t  Examples  from  Norfolk  in  Victoria  County  History,  i.  340. 
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Germany  and  Southern  Scandinavia,  where  a  parallel  develop¬ 
ment  seems  to  have  taken  place  up  to  a  certain  point.  The  ! 
two  curved  animal-heads  springing  from  the  base  of  the  how 
is  a  constant  feature  in  all  three  areas,  but  other  parts  of  the 
brooch  are  subject  to  local  variation ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Ipswich  and  other  English  examples  were 
manufactured  in  this  island  by  tribes  who  carried  on  a 
tradition  from  the  time  of  their  original  dispersal  over  a 
large  portion  of  Northern  Europe. 

One  of  the  square-headed  brooches  has  a  disc  attached  by  a 
rivet  to  the  bow,  like  one  exhibited  by  Sir  John  Evans  last 
session  from  Tuxford,  Notts.* * * §  This  is  not  a  common  feature, 
but  attention  should  be  drawn  to  another  Suffolk  specimen 
with  the  disc,  found  at  Finningham,  16  miles  north  of  Ipswich,  ' 
and  otherwise  resembling  pi.  II.  fig.  4.  From  the  beginning  of 
the  seventh  century  the  disc  is  constantly  found  on  the  bow 
of  a  peculiar  type  of  brooch  radiating  from  the  Baltic  island 
of  Gothland,  and  at  an  earlier  date  the  disc  occurs  on  Scandi¬ 
navian  brooches,!  but  there  is  no  obvious  connexion  between 
these  groups  and  the  English  examples. 

Miss  Layard  was  careful  to  notice  that  some,  at  least,  of  the 
square-headed  brooches  had  been  worn  with  the  head  down¬ 
wards,  the  pin  pointing  upwards  over  the  shoulder,  just  as 
the  crossbow  brooch  was  worn  in  late  Koman  times.  The 
same  position  of  the  brooch  has  been  noticed  more  than  once 
in  Anglo-Saxon  graves ;  |  and  the  w^ell-known  brooch  from 
Ragley  Park,  Warwickshire,  is  so  illustrated  in  Archaeologia,\ 
though  there  is  nothing  in  the  text  to  show  that  it  was  ■ 
found  in  that  position.  That  all  brooches  of  this  size  or 
pattern  were  worn  with  the  head  downwards  is  un¬ 
likely,  |1  as  there  are  specimens  engraved  with  the  human 
features  that  would  in  that  case  be  inverted  in  use  and  barely 
recognisable. 

Though  of  little  evidential  value,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  metal  collar  from  Ipswich,  rare  enough  in  England, 
closely  resembles  that  found  in  the  tomb  said  to  be  that  of 
Theodoric,  King  of  the  Goths  (d.  451),  **  which  was  discovered 


*  Proceedings,  2nd  S.  xxi.  36. 

t  Cf.  Salin,  Die  altgermanische  Thierornamentik,  figs.  97,  98. 

j  At  Bifrons,  near  Canterbmy  ;  and  Brighthamptou,  Oxon. 

§  Vol.  xHv.  pi.  xviii. 

II  Archceological  Journal,  ix.  180. 

^  For  example,  one  from  Norway  ;  Salin,  Die  altgermanische  Thierorna- 
nientik,  fig.  625. 

**  Figured  by  Peigne-Delacourt,  Recherches  sur  le  lieu  de  la  lataille  d' Attila, 
p.  4,  pi.  ii.  figs.  19,  20. 
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at  Pouan,  near  Troyes,  Dept.  Aube,  in  1842.  Another 
Frankish  buckle  * * * §  has  been  found  in  tliis  country,  at  Lymne, 
Kent ;  and  a  finger  ring  of  Merovingian  character  is  known 
from  Sufiblk  itself.t 

The  leading  type  of  square-headed  brooch  at  Ipswich  was 
well  represented  in  a  cemetery  at  Kenninghall,  Norfolk,]; 
27  miles  to  the  north  ;  but  there  other  varieties  were  also 
found.  Besides  the  long  brooch  and  its  derivatives,  was  a 
specimen  resembling  pi.  II.  fig.  4,  which  is  sufficiently  rare 
to  call  for  remark.  Another  is  published  from  Thornborough, 
near  Catterick  Bridge,  N.  B. 

Yorks, §  and  a  fourth,  of  some¬ 
what  later  date  and  with  lobes 
at  the  four  angles  of  the  head, 
is  in  Alnwick  Castle  Museum, 
and  was  found  near  Welbourii, 

Lines.  1 1  A  fifth  has  been 
already  mentioned,  from  Fin- 
ningham,  Suffolk.  These 
!  square-headed  brooches  are 
I  evidently  a  variety  of  the 
.more  common  form,  the 
1  branching  heads  at  the  base 
;of  the  bow  and  the  silver 
paillettes  at  the  angles  and 
I  extremities  being  common  to 
both.  The  lobes  on  the  speci¬ 
men  from  Welbourn  serve, 
however,  to  link  the  type  with 
ipl.  II.  fig.  1,  which  may  now  be 
briefly  considered.  While  the 
■head  bears  a  close  resemblance 
ito  pi.  I,  fig.  1,  which  also  has 
four  projections  at  the  angles, 
the  foot  is  clearly  modelled  on  the  lines  of  the  ^  long  ’ 
brooch  of  Scandinavia,  and  two  specimens  from  Sleaford, 
Lines. are  here  added  by  way  of  illustration.  The  smaller 
(fig.  1)  is  not  of  the  usual  form  of  long  brooch,  but  is  closely 
related  to  it ;  the  spreading  terminal  is  often  found  in  England, 
land  the  wings  below  the  bow  are  pierced  and  shaped,  not 


Fig.  I.  BRONZE  BROOCH, 
SLEAFORD,  LINGS,  (i.) 


*  Journal  of  the  British  Archeological  Assuciatioti,  iv.  159. 

t  Aldeburgh  ;  Journal  of  the  British  Archaoloflcal  Association,  i.  257. 

t  Collection  in  the  British  Museum. 

§  Archeological  Journal,  vi.  216, 1.  5  in. 
y  Catalogue,  No.  292  with  fig. 

^1  Archaeologia,  1.  383  (graves  143,  233)  ;  British  Museum. 
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plain  as  in  Scandinavian  specimens  of  the  period  500-550  A.D  * 
The  two  lobes  are  exceptional,  the  regular  form  and  position 
of  the  knobs  being  seen  on  fig.  2.  This,  though  compara- 


Fig.  2.  BRONZE  BROOCH,  SLEAFORD,  LINCS.  (|.) 

lively  late  in  the  series,  is  a  true  long  brooch  with  horse’s 
head  terminal  and  knolDS  cast  in  one  piece  with  the  head. 

*  H.  Schetelig,  Cruciform  Brooches  of  Norway,  73, 105. 


Plate  II.  SQUARE-HEADED  AND  CIRCULAR  BROOCHES,  AND  BUCKLE  FROM  IPSWICH,  (f  linear). 
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The  wings  below  the  bow  are  seen  to  be  approaching  the 
animal-heads  of  the  square-headed  type,  and  the  analogy  to 
pi.  II.  tig.  1  is  apparent.  The  bow  is  now  surmounted  by  a 
tiat  rivet-head  that  probably  once  kept  in  position  a  disc  such 
as  that  on  pi.  I.  tig.  2,  and  below  the  bow  the  space  usually 
kept  plain  on  long  brooches  (fig.  2)  is  here  engraved  with 
animal-pattern,  while  the  nostrils  of  the  horse  are  in  open¬ 
work  and  the  triangular  terminal  again  tilled  with  engraving. 
This  brooch  from  Ipswich,  therefore,  shows  the  blending  of 
the  two  styles  in  England  some  time  after  550  a.d.,  and  is  of 
particular  interest  as  demonstrating  the  etiect  of  the  florid 
Anglo-Saxon  taste  on  the  more  solid  and  severe  forms  of 
Scandinavia. 

From  what  has  been  remarked  above,  we  ma}^  conclude 
that  the  settlement  on  the  Orwell  was  a  small  and  exclusive 
one,  that  regularly  practised  inhumation,  but  now  appears 
to  have  used  a  cemetery  adjoining  an  earlier  urn-tield.  Who 
were  their  predecessors  and  successors  may  yet  be  determined 
by  excavation  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  I  am  sure  it  is  the 
wish  of  the  Society  that  Miss  Layard  may  have  in  the  future 
other  opportunities  as  favourable  as  those  which  she  has 
already  turned  to  the  signal  profit  of  archaeology.” 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  communica¬ 
tions. 


Thursday,  6th  December,  1906. 

Sir  EDWARD  MAUNDE  THOMPSON,  K.C.B.,LL.D.,D.C.L., 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

From  Edwin  Freshfield,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  ; 

(i.)  The  four  gospels  according  to  the  Vatican  codex  translated  into  modern 
Greek  dialect.  8vo.  Liverpool,  1902. 

(ii  )  The  New  Testament  in  Greek,  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Greek 
Church  in  Constantinople.  8vo.  Constantinople,  1904. 

irom  the  Authors  ; — Sixteen  pamphlets  (reprints  from  the  Transactions  of  the 
Essex  Archceological  Society,  The  Essex  Review,  and  The  Reliquary  and 
Illustrated  Archaeologist)  on  monumental  brasses  and  incised  slabs  in 
Essex.  By  Miller  Christy  and  W.  W.  Porteous.  8vo.  London,  1898,  ec 
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From  the  Compiler: — Winchester  medal  speaking  1761-1810.  Compiled  by 
Herbert  Chitty.  8vo.  Winchester,  1906. 

From  the  Publications  Committee,  University  of  Aberdeen  : — Roll  of  the  gradu¬ 
ates  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  1860-1900.  By  Colonel  W.  Johnston, 
C.B.  4to.  Aberdeen,  1906. 

From  William  Whitaker,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.  : — Hull  Museum  Publications. 
Nos.  24,  25,  27,  28,  30-32.  8vo.  Hull,  1905,  etc. 


A  letter  from  Miss  Ada  Micklethwaite  was  read,  thanking 
the  Society  for  its  kind  expressions  of  regret  at  the  death  of 
her  brother,  Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  F.S.A. 


Edward  Schroeder  Prior,  Esq.,  M.A.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

W.  R.  Lethaby,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  read  some  notes  on  sculp¬ 
tures  in  Lincoln  Minster,  with  special  reference  to  those  of  the 
Judgment  Porch  and  the  Angel  Choir. 

As  regards  the  porch,  Mr.  Lethaby  showed  that  the  angels 
which  accompany  the  Majesty  have  been  wrongly  restored, 
and  that  they  carried  instruments  of  the  Passion  instead  of  i 
censers.  He  described  the  sculptures  of  the  arch-orders  as 
the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins,  the  Apostles,  King- Martyrs, 
and  Virgins.  The  five  images  below,  to  the  right  and  left  of 
the  porch,  within,  are  the  Church  and  the  Synagogue,  and  the  ’ 
outer  figures  probalily  apostles.  The  pair  of  royal  figures  on  : 
the  south-east  buttress  were  most  likely  intended  for  St. 
Ethelbert,  king  and  martyr,  with  the  daughter  of  King  Offa, 
to  whom  he  was  about  to  be  married  wdien  murdered.  i 


Mr.  Prior  discussed  the  change  in  the  position  of  the 
figures,  and  argued  that  those  to  right  and  left  of  the  Majesty 
were  interchangeable.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  four 
Evano-elists  had  their  backs  to  the  central  figure,  but  one  or 
two  were  facing.  He  compared  the  figures  at  Lincoln  and 
Westminster  ;  the  latter  were  executed  about  1250,  but  it  was 
difficult  to  put  the  Lincoln  statutes  within  fifteen  or  twenty  j 
years  of  that  date.  j 

Mr.  Lethaby ’s  paper  will  be  printed  in  Archaeologia. 

John  Bilson,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  read  the  following  notes  on  a 
remarkable  sculptured  representation  of  Hell  Cauldron,  lately 
found  at  York : 

“The  stone  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  notice  is  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest  and  importance,  both  on  account 
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of  the  character  of  its  sculpture  and  its  unusually  large  scale. 
The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  the  Dean  of  York  for 
his  kind  permission  to  reproduce  an  excellent  photograph  of 
it,  taken  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Green^  the  Clerk  of  Works  to  the 
Minster.  (See  next  page.) 

The  stone  was  found  in  September,  1904,  in  the  course  of 
I  an  excavation  for  a  water  pipe,  in  what  is  now  the  garden  of 
the  deanery.  It  lay  with  its  sculptured  face  upwards,  about 
I  18  inches  below  the  surface,  at  a  distance  of  some  50  feet  to 
1  the  east  of  the  eastern  gable  of  the  former  chapel  of  the 
Archbishop’s  palace,  now  used  as  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
library.  It  was  removed  in  remarkably  good  condition,  and 
it  is  now  preserved  in  the  library.* 

The  extreme  dimensions  of  the  stone  are  5  feet  2  inches  in 
height  by  3  feet  2  inches  in  extreme  width,  the  width  at  the 
bottom  being  2  feet  10^  inches.  Its  extreme  thickness  at  its 
base  is  12  inches,  but  this  thickness  extends  for  a  height  of 
only  6  inches  from  the  bottom,  above  which  the  back  of  the 
stone  is  hollowed  out  to  an  extreme  thickness  of  9  inches  for 
the  remainder  of  its  height.  The  object  of  the  additional 
thickness  at  the  bottom  was  evidently  to  afford  a  firmer  base 
‘  for  fixing.  On  the  right-hand  t  edge  of  the  stone  there  are 
I  traces  of  a  rebate  cut  out  of  the  back  to  a  depth  of  about 
j  half-an-inch,  at  a  distance  of  about  8^  inches  from  the  front 
iface;  there  are  traces  of  a  similar  rebate  on  the  left-hand 
j  edge,  about  6  inches  from  the  face.  The  sculpture  extends 
!  around  the  angles  up  to  the  line  of  these  rebates  on  the  sides, 
and  over  the  top  edge  to  about  4  inches  behind  the  face. 

!  These  facts  appear  to  indicate  that  the  slab  was  fitted  into 
j  masonry  with  its  front  edges  standing  free.  The  back  of  the 
stone  shows  signs  of  decay,  either  through  its  not  having  been 
solidly  bedded,  or  from  its  bedding  having  become  defective 
in  course  of  time.  The  face  shows  signs  of  exposure  to  the 
j  weather,  which  proves  that  the  stone  must  have  been  fixed  on 
I  the  outside  of  a  building.  The  stone  is  magnesian  limestone 
jfrom  the  neighbourhood  of  Tadcaster,  and  is  face-bedded. 
At  a  distance  of  14  inch  above  the  bottom  edge  a  circular 
hole,  1  inch  in  diameter  and  2f  inches  in  depth,  has  been 
drilled  in  the  front  face. 

*  I  have  to  thank  the  Rev.  Canon  Watson,  the  Librarian,  for  giving  me 
every  facility^  for  examining  the  stone,  and  Dr.  G.  A.  Auden  and  Mr.  R.  C. 
Green  for  their  kind  assistance  in  this  examination.  I  am  specially  indebted  to 
Dr.  Auden  for  his  help  in  elucidating  several  difficult  details  of  the  sculpture. 

•  Hope  and  Mr.  E.  S.  Prior  have  also  examined  the  stone 
with  me,  and  have  kindly  given  me  the  benefit  of  their  observations. 

'  t  Throughout  this  description  the  terms  “  right  ”  and  “  left  ”  refer  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  spectator,  except  where  “right”  and  “left”  are  used  to  describe 
jthe  limbs  of  figures. 
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I  The  stone  is  completely  covered  with  sculpture,  represent¬ 
ing  the  hell  cauldron  and  the  tortures  of  the  damned.  The 
irrangement  of  the  figures  is,  in  some  parts,  so  extremely 
complicated  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  describe  them 
intelligibly.  It  will  be  most  convenient  to  describe  first  the 
three  heads  on  the  right  side,  then  the  figures  above  and  in 
the  cauldron,  and  lastly  the  figures  below  the  cauldron. 

The  whole  height  of  the  right  side  of  the  stone  is  occupied  by 
:hree  heads,  the  upper  of  which  is  erect,  the  middle  one  placed 
sideways,  and  the  lower  one  inverted.  The  upper  and  lower 
beads,  or  ‘  hell-mouths,’  are  similar  in  design,  and  are  sculp¬ 
tured  around  the  angle  of  the  stone.  Each  has  large  eyes, 
Qose  on  the  angle  of  the  stone,  and  a  huge  yawning  mouth, 
with  a  row  of  large  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw.  The  lower  lips  of 
the  upper  and  lower  heads  are  continued  to  form  the  mouth  of 
the  middle  head. 

From  the  nostrils  of  each  of  the  upper  and  lower  heads 
emerge  a  pair  of  snake-like  forms.  That  issuing  from  the 
eft  nostril  of  the  upper  head  is  continued  into  a  lizard’s  body 
3n  the  right  edge  of  the  stone.  The  corresponding  ‘  snake  ’  of 
the  lower  (inverted)  head  does  not  appear  to  end  in  this 
manner,  but  the  stone  is  somewhat  damaged  here. 

Both  the  upper  and  lower  mouths  are  filled  with  small 
figures  of  souls.*  Within  the  upper  mouth,  there  are  two 
heads  on  the  angle  of  the  stone,  one  above  the  other  ;  a  toad 
Is  creeping  into  the  mouth,  and  a  lizardf  is  biting  the  eye  of 
bhe  lower  of  these  heads  on  the  angle.  Opposite  this  latter, 
Dn  the  edge  of  the  stone,  is  another  head  with  a  toad  entering 
bhe  mouth.  Under  the  teeth  of  the  great  mouth  is  the 
igonized  face  of  a  soul,  one  of  whose  eyes  is  touched  by  the 
snake’  issuing  from  the  right  nostril.  To  the  left,  at  the 
Dack  of  the  mouth,  is  a  partially  recumbent  figure  with  up¬ 
turned  face  and  a  lizard  biting  the  lower  lip.  Within  the 
^reat  lower  mouth,  an  inverted  figure,  which  lies  within  the 
ine  of  the  lower  jaw,  is  being  tortured  by  four  lizards  ;  above, 
i  large  lizard  coming  round  the  angle  of  the  stone  is  gnawing 
bis  leg ;  another  bites  his  genitals ;  a  third,  which  he  grasps 
with  his  left  arm,  attacks  his  stomach  ;  while  a  fourth  attacks 
ais  mouth.  Below  this  figure,  and  between  it  and  the  great 
:eeth,  is  the  head  of  another  figure,  whose  eye  is  touched  by 
:he  tail  of  the  lizard  last  mentioned.  On  the  angle,  between 
:he  ‘  snakes  ’  issuing  from  the  nostrils,  is  the  head  of  another 
figure,  with  a  toad  entering  his  mouth. 

Cf.  “  Da  ogni  bccca  dirompea  coi  deiiti  un  peccatore.”  Dante,  Inferno, 
3anto  xxxiv.  55,  56. 

t  What  I  have  called  “  lizards  ”  are  reptiles  represented  with  four  legs  and  a 
[long  tail.  e  6 
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The  middle  head^  which  is  placed  sideways  with  its  mouth 
on  thfe  angle  of  the  stone,  has  large  eyes  and  broad  flat  nose, 
with  a  toad  creeping  into  each  nostril. 

Across  the  rest  of  the  width  of  the  stone,  in  line  with  this 
middle  head,  extends  the  great  cauldron,  with  flames  rising 
around  it.  At  the  left  extremity  of  the  mouth  of  the  cauldron 
is  a  ring ;  the  right  extremity  is  hidden  by  the  great  heads  on 
the  right  side  of  the  stone. 

The  figures  above  the  cauldron  are  intertwined  in  an 
extremely  complicated  fashion.  Beginning  from  the  left,  and 
describing  first  the  upper  range,  the  angle  is  occupied  by  a 
draped  female  figure,  which  evidently  represents  Luxury.* 
She  wears  a  long  dress,  girdled  at  the  waist,  and  falling  in 
straight  pleats  to  the  feet,  which  are  hidden  behind  the  rim 
of  the  cauldron  ;  and  a  wimple  which  passes  under  the  chin, 
covers  the  ears,  and  apparently  passes  over  the  head,  though 
the  top  of  the  head  has  been  broken  away.  Across  the  face 
at  the  nose  is  a  tight  bandage.  Over  her  dress  she  wears 
a  cloak  with  a  hood  thrown  back  from  the  head.  From  the 
uncarved  head  of  the  stone  a  three-clawed  paw  passes  to  grasps 
the  cloak  upon  her  right  shoulder.  On  the  edge  of  the  stone! 
below  this  appears  a  bulldog-like  dragonesque  head  which 
swallows  her  right  arm,  and  has  one  paw  resting  upon  her  right 
thigh.  Her  left  arm  is  raised,  and  holds  a  circular  mirror,  f 
which  appeal’s  in  front  of  the  hindquarters  of  the  devil  imme-! 
diately  to  the  right ;  her  left  hand  or  wrist  is  grasped  at  the; 
level  of  the  ear  by  a  three-clawed  paw  similar  to  that| 
mentioned  above.  These  three-clawed  limbs  appear  to  have! 
belonged  to  the  figure  of  a  devil  which  has  been  broken  ofj 
behind  the  woman’s  head.  In  front  of  her  upraised  forearm 
what  seems  to  be  her  long  hair  floats  away  horizontally  t( 
the  right,  passes  behind  the  hind  leg  and  body  of  the  devi 
next  mentioned,  and  reappears  over  his  back.  To  the  righ  ■ 
of  this  female  figure,  next  the  top  edge  of  the  stone,  is  a  devi 
lying  horizontally,  with  his  head  to  the  right,  turning  rounc 
towards  the  left ;  he  is  represented  with  sharp  pointed  earsj 
grinning  mouth,  and  a  curling  tail.  Behind  his  back  appea; 
the  heads  of  two  souls.  Below  is  another  devil,  holding  h; 
the  leg  the  figure  of  a  soul  upside  down.  To  the  left,  unde' 
the  left  arm  of  the  female  figure,  with  its  hand  upon  hej 
waist,  is  another  devil  with  short  pointed  ears,  lookinj 
towards  the  left;  coming  up  between  the  legs  is  what  appear 

*  Luxury,  the  vice  opposed  to  Chastity  in  the  ^series  of  virtues  and  vic( 
(Notre-Dame,  Paris,  Chartres,  and  Amiens).  See  Emile  Male,  L'art  religien 
du  Xllle.  Kieclc  en  France  (Paris,  1902),  146, 

+  Cf.  E.  Male,  op.  cit.  fig.  60,  p.  146. 
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to  represent  a  twisting  tail  which  passes  round  his  body. 
The  hand  of  the  first-named  of  these  three  devils  grasps  the 
head  of  a  figure  which  is  the  first  (reading  from  the  left)  of  a 
series  of  souls  which  fill  the  space  up  to  the  uppermost  hell- 
mouth  on  the  right.  This  first  soul,  looking  towards  the 
right,  is  pushing  against  a  second  soul  with  head  downwards 
and  leg  extending  upwards  into  the  mouth  of  a  hideous  head 
with  large  teeth,  which  is  at  the  top  of  the  stone  immediately 
to  the  right  of  the  first  of  the  three  devils  mentioned  above. 
jThe  second  soul  has  his  left  arm  around  the  leg  of  the  first 
soul,  and  his  ear  is  being  bitten  by  a  lizard  coming  from 
below.  To  the  right  of  this  second  soul  is  a  third,  with  the 
head  thrown  back ;  the  face  is  being  attacked  by  a  snake 
which,  passing  behind  the  leg  of  the  second  soul,  seems  to 
emerge  from  the  mouth  of  the  first  soul.  The  head  of  another 
jsoul  appears  in  the  background,  between  the  body  of  the  third 
soul  and  the  leg  of  the  second  soul.  To  the  right  of  the  third 
soul  is  the  head  of  another  soul,  with  a  large  toad  entering 
jthe  mouth.  To  the  right  again  is  a  contorted  figure  of  a  soul 
jittempting  to  flee,  with  his  left  knee  pressing  against  the 
upper  side  of  the  great  hell-mouth  on  the  right ;  his  face  is 
oeing  bitten  by  a  lizard  whose  tail  is  entwined  around  his 
irm,  while  another  lizard  coming  from  below  attacks  his 
genitals.  Below  this  last  lizard  is  the  head  of  a  soul 
Yhose  brow  is  being  bitten  by  a  lizard  crawling  up  from 
lelow,  and  into  whose  mouth  another  lizard  appears  to  enter, 
ssuing  from  the  mouth  of  another  soul  placed  in  the 
ingle  between  the  rim  of  the  cauldron  and  the  upper  hell- 
nouth.  The  ear  of  this  latter  head  is  in  turn  attacked  by  a 
izard  upon  the  rim  of  the  cauldron.  Immediately  to  the 
|eft  of  the  right  end  of  the  scroll  described  later,  and  below 
jhe  lizard  mentioned  above  as  biting  the  brow  of  a  soul,  is 
jhe  upturned  head  and  right  shoulder  of  a  soul,  which  is 
apparently  represented  as  standing  upright  in  the  cauldron. 
The  right  side  of  the  face  is  broken  away  and  the  surface  is 
nuch  worn,  but  an  indistinct  outline  on  the  stone  may 
)0ssibly  indicate  a  hood  similar  to  that  worn  by  the  draped 
igure  already  described.  A  toad  or  lizard  rising  out  of  the 
auldron  may  also  perhaps  be  intended  to  be  sucking  the 
eft  breast  of  this  figure  behind  the  scroll. 

Below  the  figures  described  in  the  last  paragraph  are  f.wo 
igures  of  souls  in  the  cauldron,  with  their  heads  close  together, 
'-/ach  has  a  large  purse  suspended  round  its  neck,  weighing  it 
own  into  the  cauldron,  no  doubt  indicating  that  its  sin  was 
varice.*  The  right  arm  of  the  left-hand  figure  and  the 

I  *  Avarice  is  represented  by  a  figure  with  a  purse  suspended  from  its  neck  in 
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left  arm  of  the  right-hand  figure  are  extended,  and  the 
hands  hold  the  ends  of  what  appears  to  be  a  scroll,  which 
haugs  in  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a  circle  below  the 
purses.  The  idea  suggests  itself  that  the  scroll  may  have 
borne  an  inscription,*  but  of’  this  there  is  no  trace  what¬ 
ever,  the  surface  of  the  scroll  being  worn  quite  smooth 
throughout  its  length.  Apparently  each  of  the  purse-figures 
has  one  arm  passing  behind  its  companion,  the  hand  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  opposite  neck  ;  the  hand  can  be  distinctly  seen 
on  the  neck  of  the  right  figure.  A  lizard  or  toad  passing 
beneath  the  scroll  can  be  seen  to  be  sucking  the  breast  of  each 
of  the  purse-figures,  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  breasts 
it  seems  to  be  certain  that  these  figures  represent  females,  f 
Both  seem  to  have  long  hair. 

Under  the  scroll,  and  appearing  above  the  edge  of  the 
cauldron,  we  see  (reading  from  the  left)  the  head  of  a 
soul  with  a  toad  upon  it;  the  head  of  another  soul  from 
whose  mouth  emerges  the  tail  of  the  lizard  which  sucks 
the  breast  of  the  left-hand  purse  figure ;  the  head  of  this 
soul  is  attacked  by  a  large  six-legged  creature  on  its  left; 
then  follow  the  heads  of  three  other  souls,  the  eye  of  the 
first  being  pecked  by  a  beak-like  head  on  its  left  (similar  to 
that  described  above) ;  another  head  with  a  lizard  entering 
his  mouth  ;  a  large  lizard  or  toad  ;  X  and  lastly  (on  the  right) 
the  backward-thrown  head  of  the  soul  described  above  in  the  ' 
right  angle  of  the  cauldron  next  to  the  upper  hell-mouth.  i 

Below  the  cauldron  is  a  group  of  figures,  much  larger  in 

the  porch  of  Moissac  (Tarn-et-Garonne),  and  in  the  portals  of  Autun  cathedral  I 
(see  post),  Sainte-Croix,  Bordeaux,  and  Mas  d’Agenais  (Lot-et-Garonne),  .all 
of  the  twelfth  century  ;  in  a  tynapanum  from  Saint-Yved,  Braisne  (Aisne), 
now  in  the  museum  at  Soissons  (beginning  of  thirteenth  centuiy)  ;  and  in  a 
tympanum  at  Saint-Urbain,  Troyes  (end  of  thirteenth  century).  In  a  wall-  ^ 
painting  in  Chaldon  church,  Surrey,  where  the  cauldron  motive  also  occurs,  a  | 
figure  tormented  by  devils  is  seated  amid  flames  ;  around  its  neck  hangs  a  money  i 
bag,  and  three  money-bags  hang  around  its  waist  ;  it  holds  a  coin  in  its  right  | 
hand,  and  pieces  of  coin  are  falling  from  its  mouth  (see  Mr.  J.  G.  Waller’s 
paper  in  Svrrcy  Archmological  Collections,  v.  275-306).  Cf.  the  usurers  with  ; 
pouches  in  Dante’s  Inferno,  canto  xvii.  56. 

*  The  tympanum  of  the  south  doorway  of  the  abbey  church  of  Conques 
(Aveyron),  which  represents  the  Doom,  has  on  one  side  of  the  lower  part  a 
representation  of  a  hell-mouth,  and  Satan  crowned,  standing  in  the  midst  of 
devils  and  tortured  .souls,  and  above  this  group  is  the  legend  : 

PVRES,  MBNDACES,  FALSI  CVPIDIQVB  EAPACES 
SIC  SVNT  DAMPNATI  CVNCTI  SIMVL  ET  SCELERATI. 

G.  Fleury,  Etudes  snr  les  portails  images  dn  Xlle.  siecle  (1904),  117,  and 
fig.  26.  This  tympanum  probably  dates  from  .about  1160.  Compare  also  the 
in.scriptions  on  the  tym[)anum  of  the  central  doorway  of  the  west  front  of  Autun 
cathedral  (G.  Fleury,  og>.  cit.  204). 

■f  Cf.  the  tympanum  at  Bourges,  2>ost. 

j  That  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  as  possibly  sucking  the  breist 
of  the  figure  al)ove. 
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scale  than  those  already  described,  appearing  above  flames 
which  extend  along  the  bottom  of  the  stone.  Two  large 
grinning  devils,  one  on  either  side,  are  holding  down  with 
two-pronged  forks  the  naked  body  of  a  soul,  probably  a 
woman,  lying  in  the  flames,  one  tongue  of  which  is  directed 
towards  her  loins.  Between  them  are  two  devils,  apparently 
helping  to  support  the  cauldron.  Between  these  two  is 
'  another  hideous  devil,  pushing  down  into  the  flames  the 
1  naked  soul  just  mentioned,  and  the  ear  of  this  last  is  being 
1  bitten  by  a  lizard  from  below.  Under  the  leg  of  the  large 
devil  on  the  left  angle  is  another  figure  of  a  soul  in  the  flames 
with  left  arm  outstretched,  and  another  appears  in  the  flames 
below  the  head  of  the  recumbent  soul. 

With  the  exception  of  the  female  figui-e  at  the  left  upper 
corner,  all  the  souls  are  represented  as  naked  figures.  The 
devils  are  represented  in  human  form,  naked,  with  hideous 
I  faces.  The  devils  supporting  the  cauldron  have  no  horns,  and 
one  of  them  has  a  three-clawed  hand,  as  also  has  the  devil 
below  which  pushes  the  soul  into  the  flames.  The  two  devils 
with  the  prongs  have  haiiy  heads,  horns,  large  ears,  and 
human  hands  with  thumbs.  The  devil  on  the  extreme  left 
appears  to  have  a  three-clawed  foot. 

I  All  the  motives  of  this  sculpture  have  their  parallels  in  the 
I  representations  of  the  punishment  of  the  damned,  which  forms 
one  scene  in  the  great  drama  of  the  Last  Judgment,  so 
i strikingly  illustrated  in  the  tympana  of  many  great  doorways 
lof  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  in  France.  In 
England,  the  tortures  represented  there  have  their  parallel  in 
one  of  the  series  of  twelfth  century  sculptures  on  the  west 
front  of  Lincoln, in  which,  however,  the  cauldron  motive  does 
not  occur.  In  the  representation  of  the  Last  Judgment  on  the 
tympanum  of  the  central  doorway  of  the  west  front  of  Autun 
Cathedral,t  in  the  scene  of  the  weighing  of  souls,  Satan  is 
jtrying  to  pull  down  the  arm  of  the  balance  on  the  side  where 
the  ^  scale  bears  a  damned  soul,  and  behind  him  another 
;devil  brings  a  lizard,  an  emblem  of  evil,  to  add  to 
ithe  weight.  Behind  again  a  devil  is  thrusting  two  souls 
|into  a  cauldron,  while  from  the  furnace  below  issues  another 
devil  who  drags  other  souls  towards  the  cauldron ;  with 
a  two-pronged  fork  in  his  right  hand  he  attacks  a  female 
figure  (Luxury),  with  a  serpent  at  her  breast.  In  the 

*  E.  Trollope,  The  Norman  Sculpture  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  in  Archao- 
.ogical  Journal,  xxv.  (1868),  14,  and  fig.  12.  See  also  the  paper  by  Dr.  James 
nted  below. 

t  Middle  of  twelfth  century  (unfinished  in  1146).  Harold  de  Fontcnay  and 
Anatole  de  Charmasse,  Autun  et  ses  niumunents,  Autun,  1899. 
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lower  tier,  which  represents  the  resurrection  of  the  good 
and  evil,  three  of  the  latter  have  symbols  of  their  vices ;  a 
woman  has  two  serpents  biting  her  breasts  (Luxury) ;  a  man 
has  a  purse  suspended  from  his  neck  (Avarice)  ;  and  another 
appears  to  bear  a  cask  (Drunkenness).* * * § 

As  an  example  of  the  completest  development  of  the 
theme  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  I  may 
mention  the  tympanum  of  the  central  doorway  of  the 
west  front  of  Bourges  Cathedral.  Here  some  of  the  devils 
are  armed  with  two -pronged  forks  ;  they  are  pushing 
along  the  damned  towards  and  into  the  cauldron.  On  the 
riglit  is  a  great  inverted  hell-mouth,  vomiting  flames  around 
the  cauldron  above,  while  two  devils  are  blowing  the 
flames  with  bellows  ;  on  the  edge  of  the  cauldron  are  two 
toads,  one  at  the  mouth  of  a  soul,  and  the  other  sucking  the 
breast  of  a  female  figure,  both  of  these  souls  being  within  the 
cauldron. t  M.  Malere  marks  that  in  such  scenes  as  these  we 
find  scarcely  any  trace  of  dogmatic  teaching.  ^  The  bestial 
hideousness  of  Satan  and  his  acolytes,  their  cynics, 1  gaiety, 
the  liberties  which  they  take  with  more  than  one  noble  lady,  j 
the  despair  of  the  damned,  all  these  characteristics  arise  from  ; 
the  popular  fancy.’  |  He  goes  on  to  show,  however,  that  the 
mouth  of  hell  is  the  mouth  of  Leviathan  described  in  the 
book  of  Job.  The  verses,  ‘  Out  of  his  nostrils  goeth  smoke,  i 
as  out  of  a  seething  pot  or  cauldron,’  and  ‘  He  maketh  the  deep 
to  boil  like  a  pot,’  §  passed  for  an  exact  description  of  hell ; 
this  imagery  was  translated  literally  by  the  artists  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  so  much  so  that  they  represented 
boiling  cauldron  in  the  yawning  mouth.  ||  It  would  appear  to 
be  possible,  therefore,  that  the  exhalations  from  the  nostrils 
of  the  great  heads  in  this  York  sculpture  may  have  been 
suggested  by  the  smoke  from  the  nostrils  of  Leviathan,  andj 
that  their  snake-like  form  and  the  lizard  which  terminatesj 
one  of  them  may  indicate  the  poisonous  character  of  thej 
exhalations.  Probably  also  the  three  heads  here  may  be' 
explained  by  the  representations  of  Satan  as  a  monster  with 
three  heads.lT  We  see  here,  too,  a  feature  which  frequently 

*  Two  of  the  blessed  in  this  resurrection  scene  bear  pilgrims’  wallets,  on 
ernamented  with  a  cross,  the  other  with  a  shell.  For  illustration  of  tbi 
tTni])anum,  see  A.  du  Soinmerard,  Les  Arts  au  moyen  age  (Paris,  1838-1846) 
pi.  21  of  3rd  Series. 

f  This  scene  is  illustrated  by  fig.  124  in  M.  Male’s  work,  L'art  religienx  d- 
Xllle.  siccle  en  France,  424. 

t  Op.  cit.  422. 

§  .Job,  xli.  20,  31. 

11  E,  Male,  op.  ait.  423.  The  whole  subject  of  the  representations  of  th 
Doom  is  admirably  discussed  in  his  chapter  vi.  pp.  400-432. 

^1  Of.  Dante,  Inferno,  canto  xxxiv.  38. 
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characterises  these  hell  scenes,  the  wicked  are  suffering  punish¬ 
ments  suited  to  their  particular  vices.  Thus  the  avaricious 
are  weighted  down  in  the  flames  by  their  money  bags,  the 
sensual  are  attacked  by  unclean  reptiles,  while  toads  attach 
themselves  to  the  lips  of  the  slanderers. 

It  is  impossible  to  study  this  York  sculpture  without  being 
struck  by  the  vivid  imagination  displayed  by  the  artist,  the 
intense  realism  of  his  conception  of  the  horrors  of  hell,  and  his 
vigorous  handling  of  the  subject.  Apart  from  the  relative 
crudeness  of  the  sculpture  when  compared  with  the  fully 
developed  examples  of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  weird  savagery,  which  is  not  surprising  when 
we  regard  it  as  a  product  of  northern  imagination.*  At  the 
same  time  the  rendering  of  the  figures  and  reptiles  is  remark¬ 
ably  true  to  nature,  and  certainlj^  cannot  be  called  grotesque. 

Before  venturing  any  suggestion  as  to  its  probable  date, 
something  may  well  be  said  of  another  sculptured  fragment 
in  York,  which  if  not  actually  contemporary,  is,  I  think, 
certainly  the  work  of  the  same  school.  This  is  now  preserved 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society,  on 
the  ground-floor  of  the  ‘  Hospitium.’  f  It  was  found  in 
1817,  laid  with  the  face  downward,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
flight  of  steps  leading  into  an  old  building  called  the 
‘  Dungeon,’  which  was  discovered  when  a  public-house, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  ^  Hole  in  the  Wall  ’  was  taken 
down  in  1816. f  This  ‘dungeon’  appears  to  have  been  a 
crypt  under  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  built  by  Koger 
of  Pont  I’Eveque  (archbishop  1154-1181)  at  the  gate  of  the 
Archbishop’s  palace,  which  was  also  built  by  him.§  The 


*  Compare,  for  example,  a  representation  of  Hell  in  an  illuminated  psalter, 
.said  to  have  been  executed  for  Henry  of  Blois,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  before 
1161  (Cott.  MS.  Nero  C.  IV.),  illustrated  in  Ilistoire  de  I'Art,  edited  by  Andre 
Michel,  ii.  .S14.  M.  Arthur  llaseloff,  speaking  of  this  p.salter,  says:  “  Le 
gout  du  fantastique  sombre  et  sauvage,  qui  a  surement  son  origine  dans  le 
caractere  du  people  saxon,  s’exprime  avec  une  force  geniale  dans  le  theme, 
naturellement  prefere,  du  Jugement  dernier,  qui  ne  remplit  pas  moins  de  neuf 
miniatures.  Dans  la  representation  des  tourments  infernaux,  Part  anglais  ne 
peut  etre  surpasse.  Sa  creation  la  plus  originale  est  celle  de  I’Enfer  con^u 
comme  une  gueule  enorme  et  grima9ante.  Nulle  part  cette  conception  n’a  pris 
une  forme  aussi  effrayante  C|ue  dans  ce  psautier.  ”  {Ibid.  ii.  .S15.) 

t  In  the  Society’s  catalogue  the  stone  is  described  as  “  A  sculpture,  represent¬ 
ing  the  torments  inflicted  on  a  dying  person  by  evil  spirits.  It  was  found 
^versed  in  the  dungeon  of  a  building  near  the  north-west  tower  of  the  Minster. 
Deposited  by  the  Dean  and  Chajder  in  1862.” 

Hargrove,  History  and  Description  of  the  ancient  City  of  York,  ii. 
1-6,  and  pi.  9.  John  Browne,  I'he  History  of  the  Metropolitan  Church  of 
St.  Peter  York,  319. 

•  ^  1'homas  Stubbs’s  Chronicle,  in  The  Historians  of  the  Church  of  York  and 
Archbishops  (Rolls  Series  71),  ii.  398.  The  chapel  was  immediately  north  of 
the  western  bays  of  the  present  nave  (see  plan  in  Browne,  p.  181). 
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stone  in  question,  which  formed  the  lower  part  of  a  semi¬ 
circular  tympanum,  measures  3  feet  inches  in  length  at  the 
bottom,  2  feet  7 1  inches  in  length  at  the  top,  1  foot  inch 
in  height,  and  about  11  inches  in  thickness.  Like  the  stone 
recently  found,  it  is  of  magnesian  limestone  from  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Tadcaster.  On  each  of  the  outer  edges  of  the 
tympanum  is  a  flat  band  about  two  inches  in  width,  with 
a  slight  chamfer  on  its  inner  edge,  immediately  above 
which  is  a  narrow  band  of  circular  convex  projections,  or 
pearls,  each  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.* 
Along  the  lower  part  of  the  stone  is  the  recumbent  figure  of 
a  man  in  articulo  mortis,  bearded,  with  the  upper  half  of 
his  body  naked,  and  the  lower  half,  from  the  waist,  draped. 
Above  are  three  tormenting  devils,  arranged  to  harmonize 
with  the  lines  of  the  arch.  The  devil  on  the  left  has  horns, 
large  ears,  a  hideous  face  with  large  mouth  and  grinning 
teeth,  hairy  body,  arms  and  legs,  wings,  and  a  twisted  tail. 
His  right  hand  grasps  the  soul  of  the  dying  man,  represented 
by  a  small  naked  figure  issuing  by  the  legs  from  his  mouth. 
The  left  hand  of  this  devil  is  represented  as  passing  behind 
the  body  of  the  soul,  and  grasping  the  jaw  of  the  dying  man 
as  if  it  had  forced  the  mouth  open  to  allow  the  soul  to  escape.  : 
The  two  fingers  are  broken  away  from  the  lip,  but  the  third 
is  distinctly  seen  under  the  chin,  with  a  long  nail-like  claw  ; 
exactly  like  that  which  grasps  the  back  of  the  head  of  the 
soul.  Over  the  dying  man  is  the  second  devil,  similarly 
represented  with  horns,  wings,  hairy  ai-ms  and  body,  tail, 
and  cloven  feet,  and  with  his  legs  crossed  as  if  flying ;  his  big  ; 
mouth  is  biting  the  left  arm  of  the  soul ;  his  right  hand, ' 
which  grasps  the  left  arm  of  the  dying  man,  has  three  long 
claw-like  nails,  and  his  left  hand  seems  to  be  represented  with 
fingers  and  thumb ;  he  is  cloven-footed,  and  apparently  has , 
had  a  tail.  On  the  right  is  the  third  devil,  squatting,  with, 
horns,  hairy  arms  and  body,  and  tail;  but  he  has  no  wings, 
and  his  feet  are  not  cloven  ;  his  hands  are  grasping  somethingi 
which  has  been  broken  away.  The  general  character  of  the| 
sculpture  very  closely  resembles  that  of  the  larger  stone.j 
The  hair  on  the  heads  of  the  central  and  right  hand  devil  isj 
represented  by  a  series  of  circular  convex  projections,  precisely' 
like  those  on  the  upper  and  lower  heads  on  the  right  side  of| 
the  larger  stone. 

This  tympanum  may  be  compared  with  a  parallel  represen¬ 
tation  which  occurs  in  the  series  of  twelfth-century  sculptures 

*  Thi.s  pearl  ornament  occurs  on  several  carved  stones  of  the  latter  part  of  th( 
twelfth  century,  preserved  in  the  Museum, 
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on  the  west  front  of  Lincoln.*  Here  two  angels  receive  the 
soul  of  a  dying  man,  lying  prone  and  naked  to  the  waist. 
Below  a  devil  is  pushing  three  souls  down  into  a  great  hell- 
mouth.  Dr.  James  f  explains  these  subjects  as  the  death  of 
Lazarus,  ‘  carried  by  angels  into  heaven,’  and  of  Dives,  whose 
two  friends  share  his  doom,  and  he  connects  them  with  other 
adjoining  sculptures  which  represent  Dives  feasting  with  two 
companions,  with  Lazarus  at  the  door  with  dogs  licking  his 
sores,  and  Abraham’s  bosom. J  This  last  subject  frequently 
appears  in  representations  of  the  Last  Judgment. 

We  have  still  to  consider  the  question  of  the  date  and 
positions  of  these  York  sculptures.  It  is  possible  that  the 
tympanum  may  have  belonged  to  the  building  in  which  it 
was  found  as  a  loose  fragment,§  though  this  by  no  means 
necessarily  follows,  and  on  other  grounds  I  think  it  is  more 
likely  that  it  came  from  the  adjoining  west  front  of  the 
Minster.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  larger  stone 
3nce  adorned  the  Minster.  Still  no  documentary  evidence 
lias  survived,  nor  is  there  anything  in  the  building  itself  to 
issist  in  forming  a  definite  conclusion.  The  remaining  parts 
3f  the  crypt  of  the  choir  reconstructed  by  Archbishop  Roger 
jf  Pont  I’Eveque,  and  the  surviving  fragment  of  the  palace 
which  he  built  on  the  north  side  of  the  cathedral,  do  not 
xfFord  much  assistance  in  dating  these  sculptures,  though  it 
■S  possible  that  the  latter  may  have  formed  part  of  some 
mrecorded  work  constructed  in  the  later  years  of  his 
episcopate.  The  next  recorded  woi'k  is  the  reconstruction  of 
pe  south  transept  by  Walter  de  Grey  (archbishop,  1216- 
1255),  but  there  is  no  place  in  his  work  for  these  sculptures, 
which  are  decidedly  earlier  in  character.  We  have  but  little 
evidence,  therefore,  beyond  that  which  is  afforded  by  the  two 
itones  themselves. 

If  we  compare  them  with  works  which  we  have  reason  to 
dace  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  we  find  here 
^ery  decided  development  in  the  style  of  their  sculpture, 
nstead  of  the  flat  treatment,  and  the  rigid  attitudes  and  stiff 
Irapery  of  the  mid-twelfth  century,  we  have  here  full  modelling, 
ugorously  natural  attitudes,  and  greater  freedom  generally. 
)n  the  other  hand,  the  drapery  of  the  female  figure  on  the 

E.  Trollope,  op.  cit.  12,  and  fig.  10.  E.  S.  Prior  and  A.  Gardner,  Mediceral 

guv e- Sculpture  in  England,  in  the  ArcTiitectural  Revieiv,  xii.  (October,  1902), 
g.  46,  p.  150. 

t  Camhridge  Antiquarian  Society’’ s  Proceedings,  x.  (1901),  150. 

t  Cf.  the  sculptures  illustrating  this  parable  on  the  west  iamb  of  the  porch  of 
loissac. 

I  §  Hargrove’s  suggestion  (on  his  illustration)  that  the  tympanum  belonged  to  a 
oorway  of  the  crypt  seems  to  me  to  be  extremely  improbable. 
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larger  stone  is  rendered  by  incised  lines,  in  contrast  with  the  : 
more  skilful  modelling  which  we  find  in  the  sculpture  of  the 
first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  My  conclusion  then  is 
that  both  these  stones  date  from  the  last  quarter  of  the  twelfth 
century.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  an  examination  of  many 
sculptured  fragments  of  this  period  preserved  in  the  York 
Museum,  which  prove  too  that  York  at  this  time  possessed  a 
vigorous  school  of  sculpture.  I 

As  to  the  probable  position  of  these  sculptures,  it  is  not 
possible  to  do  much  more  than  hazard  a  guess.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  neither  appears  to  represent  an  isolated  subject.  , 
Of  the  larger  stone  this  is  certain,  and  it  is  almost  certain  of  ' 
the  tympanum  also,  if  (following  Dr.  James’s  explanation  of  ■ 
the  Lincoln  sculptures)  we  interpret  its  subject  as  the  death  of 
Dives.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  larger  stone  formed 
part  of  a  representation  of  the  Doom,  or  Last  Judgment,  the 
most  natural  position  for  which  would  be  on  the  west  front. 
The  tympanum,  if  it  belonged  to  a  doorway,  would  involve  a 
very  narrow  opening  (of  slightly  over  3  feet),*  and  it  appears  ' 
to  be  more  natural  to  suggest  that  it  may  have  been  the 
tympanum  of  an  arched  recess,  or  of  a  bay  of  a  wall-arcade,  j 
The  Lincoln  sculpture  mentioned  above  suggests  that  these  I 
two  York  sculptures  may  even  have  been  associated  as  scenes  . 
in  the  same  drama,  the  large  panel  filling  the  lower  part,  and  ! 
the  tympanum  the  upper  part  of  either  the  same  or  of  two 
similar  arched  recesses,  a  conjecture  which  is  not  contradicted  : 
by  their  relative  widths.  We  know  that  the  builders  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  school  of  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century  . 
never  attempted  to  rival  the  great  sculptured  portals  of  I 
Moissac,  Conques,  Autun,  Ydzelay,  le  Mans,  and  Chartres. 
We  know  their  fondness  for  decorating  their  fa(;;ades  with 
ranges  of  wall-arcades. f  These  Lincoln  and  York  sculptures, 
suggest  that  the  fa9ades  of  these  two  cathedrals  may  have' 
been  decorated  with  a  series  of  separate  sculptured  panels, 
set  in  the  wall  or  within  wall-arcades,  forming  a  complete; 
scheme  of  iconography  such  as  was  afterwards  developed  on 
the  west  front  of  Wells.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that,  so  far 
as  York  is  concerned,  the  data  are  not  sufficient  to  make  this 
more  than  a  reasonable  conjecture.” 

John  Norle,  Esq.,  through  the  Secretary,  exhibited  a 

*  The  width  of  the  tympanum,  on  its  lower  edge,  measured  within  the  flat  oi 
the  edge  moulding,  is  3  feet  3J  inches,  and  from  this  must  be  deducted  the  wicltl 
of  the  slight  chamfer  on  the  inside  of  the  moulding. 

t  Compare  the  fa(;adcs  ot  contemporary  churches  in  Roitou,  Saintonge,  anc 
the  Angoiimois. 
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silver  parcel-gilt  medieval  chalice  of  English  workmanship 
of  about  1520,  believed  to  have  come  from  some  Hampshire 
church.  (See  illustration.) 

The  chalice  is  inches  high,  with  a  sexfoil  foot,  one  lobe 
of  which  is  engraved  with  the  usual  Crucifix  between  two 
flowering  plants.  The  knot  is  composed  of  two  series  of 


CHALICE  OP  ENGLISH  WORKMANSHIP  ABOUT  1520.  (|  linear.) 

six  compartments,  indented  the  one  with  the  other,  with 
pointed  traceried  panels.  The  bowl,  which  is  3|:  inches  in 
liameter,  is  gilt  within  and  round  the  lip,  and  the  other 
gilded  portions  are  the  knot,  the  band  at  the  joint  of  the 
ptem  and  foot,  the  panel  with  the  Crucifix,  and  the  lower 
members  of  the  foot  itself.  There  are  no  hall-marks. 
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Mr.  Hope  said  that  the  date  of  the  chalice^  from  comparison 
with  some  half-dozen  others  that  are  hall-marked,  must  be 
1510-1525.  The  present  example  differs  from  the  rest  in 
having  no  points  to  the  knot,  and  the  whole  treatment  is 
plainer  than  in  the  case  of  more  costly  specimens.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  trace  what  church  it  came  from. 

Colonel  J.  E.  Capper,  R.E.,  exhibited  some  photographs  of 
Stonehenge,  taken  from  a  balloon,  which  illustrate  in  a 
remarkable  and  unique  manner  the  relative  positions  of  the 
stone  circles  and  accompanying  earthworks. 

The  photographs  will  be  published  in  Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  communica¬ 
tions  and  exhibitions. 


Thursday,  13th  December,  1906. 

j 

Sir  HENRY  HOYLE  HO  WORTH,  K.C.I.E.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S., 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

From  the  Author  : — The  aneient  crosses  and  holy  wells  of  Lancashire.  By  ; 
Plenry  Taylor,  F.S.A.  4to.  Manchester,  1906. 

From  Henry  Yates  Thompson,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — A  psalter  and  hours  executed 
before  1270  for  a  lady  connected  with  St.  Louis,  probably  his  sister  Isabelle 
of  lYance.  Described  by  S.  C.  Cockerell,  obi.  fol.  London,  1905.  ' 

Richard  Duncan  Radcliffe,  Esq.,  M.A.,  was  admitted ! 
Fellow. 

Charles  Trice  Martin,  Esq.,  B.A.,  F.S.A.,  read  a  paper  onj 
Clerical  Life  in  the  fifteenth  century  as  illustrated  by  pro-j 
ceedings  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  preserved  at  the  Public 
Record  Office. 

These  proceedings  mostly  relate  to  disputes  between  parsons 
and  their  parishioners,  and  the  grounds  of  dispute  are  various. 

The  Chairman  referred  to  the  comparative  richness  of  this 
country  in  material  of  this  kind.  At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  villages  were  very  much  as  they  are  now,  and 
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most  of  the  parsons  were  homely^  friendly,  civilising  agents 
at  a  time  when  landowners  lived  further  apart  than  at 
present.  Many  of  the  trials  cited  would  now  be  before  the 
ecclesiastical  courts.  He  remarked  on  the  powers  of 
parishioners  and  churchwardens  at  that  early  date,  the  priests 
having  little  or  no  control  over  them.  The  value  then  put 
upon  precious  stones  was  surprising ;  pearls  at  about  10s. 
each  would  in  modern  money  be  worth  between  £5  and  £6. 

I 

Mr.  Hardy  remarked  that  a  paper  of  this  kind  brought 
home  the  great  value  of  proceedings  in  Chancery. 

Mr.  Martin’s  paper  will  be  printed  in  Archaeologia. 

W.  Dale,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary,  read  the  following 
remarks  on  Neolithic  Implements  from  Hampshire; 

‘‘The  collector  of  neolithic  implements  is  in  a  different 
position  from  the  one  who  collects  those  of  the  Palmolithic 
A.ge.  The  latter  are  confined  to  certain  well-known  gravel 
beds,  and  are  not  found  elsewhere,  except  when  washed  to 
the  surface  on  the  denuded  sides  of  a  river  valley.  The 
Qeolithic  flint-hunter  has  a  larger  area.  His  best  spots  are 
bhe  wide  ploughed  flelds  of  country  farms,  and  if  they  are 
Gelds  that  were  once  down  land  and  only  recently  brought 
jander  cultivation,  so  much  the  better.  There  are  in  some 
[parts  well  known  places,  such  as  Cissbury  in  Sussex  and 
ISrandon  in  Norfolk,  which  were  centres  of  neolithic  industry. 
But  in  my  county  I  can  point  to  no  such  localities.  It  is  true 
!i  large  proportion  of  my  implements  come  from  the  valleys 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  existing  rivers,  but  this  I  think  is  to 
De  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  have  been  brought  to 
lie  by  men  whose  eyes  have  been  trained  by  working  in  the 
iravel  beds  of  those  localities. 

I  Hampshire  has  yielded  to  me  specimens  of  almost  all  the 
cypes  of  neolithic  implements  found  elsewhere  in  Britain.  The 
Jjounty  contains  an  abundance  of  flint,  so  that  their  variety 
md  quantity  are  not  surprising.  In  comparing  them,  the  one 
6vith  the  other,  the  same  caution  is  necessary  as  in  dealing 
ivith  palseoliths.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  an  implement 
s  carefully  and  skilfully  worked,  that  it  belongs  to  the  latest 
ievelopment  of  neolithic  art.  Dr.  Hodgkin,  in  his  recently 
published  History  of  England,  devotes  an  opening  chapter 
;o  what  he  calls  the  ‘prehistoric  foreworld.’  Comparing  the 
;wo  ages  of  Stone  he  says  :  ‘  Instead  of  the  rough  unshapely 
pyramids  of  flint  which  the  old  stone  men  used  for  axes  and 
phisels,  neolithic  man  went  on  shaping  and  polishing  his 
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implements  till  scarcely  a  fault  could  be  found  in  the  symmetry 
of  their  curves.’  I  was  able  to  show  last  session  that  palseo- 
liths  are  not  all  rough  pyramids  of  flint,  and  I  can  certainly 
show  to-night  that  the  form  of  the  most  common  neolithic 
implement  leaves  a  good  deal  to  be  desired.  It  is  quite  true 
that  Egypt  and  Northern  Europe  have  produced  neolithic 
forms  of  wonderful  skill  and  perfection.  The  leaf-shaped 
arrow-heads  (one  of  which  I  show)  and  javelin-heads  of 
Britain  are  also  worthy  of  comparison  with  these.  At  the 
same  time  we  must  not  forget  that  the  finely  wrought  weapons 
yielded  by  the  Wiltshire  barrows  belong  to  the  same  stage  of 
progress  as  the  rough  stone  axes  used  by  the  builders  of 
Stonehenge. 

I  am  convinced  that  by  far  the  most  general  implement  of 
the  Neolithic  Age  in  Britain,  excepting  of  course  the  simple 
flake,  was  the  roughly  chipped  celt.  It  could  be  quickly 
made.  It  could  be  hafted  in  several  ways,  and  served  an 
endless  variety  of  purposes  in  peace,  war,  or  the  chase.  Only 
those  who  seriously  collect  have  any  idea  of  the  number  of 
rough  celts  that  may  be  found  if  desired.  I  have  long  since 
called  a  halt  in  my  own  collection,  and  content  myself  with  a 
few  dozen  typical  specimens.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how 
long  some  of  these  celts  must  have  escaped  notice,  as  they 
are  spotted  all  over  with  rust  from  repeated  contact  with  the 
plough  and  harrow. 

I  do  not  use  the  terms  ‘  pick  ’  or  ^  chisel  ’  in  this  paper,  but 
prefer  to  class  among  the  celts  any  implements  which  it 
might  be  thought  should  be  called  by  those  names.  Several 
of  those  I  show  appear  to  be  too  fragile  for  hafting,  and  may ' 
have  been  intended  to  be  used  in  the  hand.  There  is  a  long, 
narrow  implement  of  a  type  well  known  in  Northern  Europe,, 
and  very  similar,  only  shorter,  to  one  found  in  Norfolk,  and, 
shown  here  by  Mr.  Hamon  le  Strange  last  session.  This,  I' 
suppose,  would  be  called  a  pick,  but  if  hafted  would  require] 
very  gentle  usage.  Whatever  else  these  so-called  picks  were 
used  for,  I  do  not  think  they  were  used  to  cultivate  the  soil 
On  the  strength  of  the  discoveries  in  the  Swiss  Lake  Dwell¬ 
ings,  it  is  generally  thought,  I  believe,  that  neolithic  man  ir 
Britain  cultivated  cereals.  I,  however,  have  never  yet  seer 
any  stone  implement  which  bears  evidence  of  its  having  beer 
used  to  till  the  soil,  in  the  same  way  as  shown  by  the  stont 
hoe  or  spade  on  the  table  from  the  burial  mounds  of  Tennessee 
Ohio. 

Among  the  rough  celts  there  is  considerable  variety 
Some  are  carefully  chipped  into  a  shape  which  suggests  thej 
were  made  ready  for  rubbing  smooth.  Others  have  botl 
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ends  sharpened.  But  the  commonest  rough  celt  has  only  one 
cutting  point,  often  carefully  trimmed.  The  other  end  is 
left  blunt  and  sometimes  made  of  triangular  shape,  probably 
to  give  it  greater  firmness  in  the  hole  in  the  handle  in  which 
it  was  inserted.  That  this  was  the  ordinary  way  of  hafting 
the  celt,  especially  the  finished  polished  celt,  we  know  from 
actual  examples  that  have  been  preserved.  But  there  were 
other  ways  of  fixing  the  rough  celt.  In  some  cases  a  with 
was  probably  used  in  the  manner  that  the  blacksmith  holds 
his  punch  or  cold-chisel,  while  the  thinner  and  smaller  celts 
may  have  been  made  secure  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
modern  example  I  am  showing.  This  was  brought  from  New 
Guinea,  and  was  long  in  the  possession  of  the  illustrious 
Charles  Darwin,  whose  eldest  son  gave  it  to  me. 

Celts  partly  ground  only  are  by  far  the  most  rare.  I  am 
showing  several  from  difierent  parts  of  the  county,  three  of 
which  have  only  the  point  ground  to  a  sharp  cutting  edge. 

The  ordinary  smooth  celts  of  Hint,  polished  all  over,  in  my 
collection,  do  not  call  for  any  particular  remark,  except  that  in 
one  case  the  cutting  edge  has  been  quickly  sharpened  by  a 
few  skilful  blows  instead  of  by  grinding. 

Pieces  of  broken  celts  of  this  kind  are  often  found.  I  have 
heard  it  stated  that  they  were  broken  designedly  at  the  death 
of  a  warrior  or  chief,  and  the  opinion  has  been  backed  up  by 
la  quotation  from  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes.  My  own  opinion 
IS  they  were  broken  in  using,  and  I  am  able  to  show  two 
broken  points  which  after  the  accident  were  reduced  in  size 
where  the  fracture  took  place  so  as  to  enable  them  to  be  put 
back  into  the  hole  of  the  handle  and  used  again. 

Occasionally  celts  are  found  in  Hampshire  of  other  material 
than  flint,  and  I  possess  two,  both  found  near  the  sea  at  Barton. 
The  triangular-shaped  one  of  green  stone  looks  like  an  import 
from  Brittany.  The  black  one  is  made  from  a  sea-borne 
oblong  pebble,  which  probably  some  neolithic  man  picked  up 
m  the  beach  and  thought  that  nature  had  designed  to  be 
fashioned  into  an  implement.  Near  it  was  found  a  small 
ihisel-like  implement  made  from  a  gravel  flint  which  I  have 
v^entured  to  think  was  intended  for  a  fabricator,  and  have 
placed  it  with  two  other  fabricators.  It  does  not,  however, 
show  any  signs  of  being  used. 

Properly  made  arrow-heads  are  very  scarce  in  Hampshire, 
md  I  only  possess  two  finished  specimens,  one  barbed,  the 
3ther  leaf-shaped.  I  have,  however,  several  trimmed  flakes 
which  must  have  been  used  for  the  purpose.  The  scarcity 
Df  arrow-heads  is  a  little  singular,  as  the  bow  and  arrow  must 
tiave  been  a  common  weapon  with  neolithic  man.  Professor 
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Flinders  Petrie  pointed  out  this  year  in  his  daily  talks  at  his 
annual  exhibition  that  the  earthen  camps  defended  by  long 
grassy  slopes  were  the  work  of  an  arrow-using  race,  and  there 
are  many  such  camps  in  the  South  of  England.  Perhaps  the 
so-called  pigmy  flints  which  are  found  in  great  numbers  in 
some  places,  and  probably  could  be  found  in  Hampshire  if  one 
only  had  the  time  to  look  for  them,  were  used  as  arrow¬ 
heads. 

Allied  to  the  arrow-heads  are  several  ovate  implements, 
made  with  much  care,  which  are  too  large  for  arrows,  and 
may  have  been  javelin  points,  although  their  use  is  by  no 
means  certain. 

Two  partly  ground  implements,  which  we  may  call  knives, 
conclude  my  series.  One  is  very  similar  to  an  implement  in 
the  Yorkshire  Museum.  The  lunette-shaped  implement  has 
a  very  Danish  look  about  it.  Ordinary  scrapers  occur  in  their 
usual  abundance,  and  there  are  some  on  the  table. 

I  also  show,  by  way  of  illustration,  a  series  of  flint  imple¬ 
ments  from  the  burial  mounds  of  Tennessee,  Ohio.” 

The  Chairman  laid  stress  on  three  points.  There  was  an  i 
obvious  gap  between  the  early  and  late  Stone  Ages  in  Europe,, 
there  being  no  evidence  here  of  a  transitional  stage.  Domestic 
animals  and  those  now  extinct  are  never  found  in  association. 
Next,  these  implements  are  too  often  regarded  as  weapons 
when  the  population  was  homogeneous,  there  would  be  less, 
fighting  than  is  generally  supposed.  Thirdly,  it  was  interest¬ 
ing  to  find  in  our  neolithic  deposits  specimens  from  abroadjj 
like  the  Brittany  celt  exhibited;  all  pointed  to  a  great  deal: 
of  trade  and  intercourse  at  that  remote  period. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  communica-i 
tions.  i 


I 


Thursday,  10th  January,  1907. 

Lord  AVEBURY,  P.C.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  tlr 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

From  the  Author: — Waverley  Abbey.  By  Harold  Brakspear,  F.S.A.  8vo 
London, 1905. 
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From  the  Author  : — An  account  of  the  Clifford  family.  By  J.  W.  Clay,  F.S.A. 
8vo.  n.p.  1906. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Roman  camp  at  Housesteads  (Borcovicus).  Report  on 
the  excavations  in  1898.  Bv  R.  C.  Bosanquet,  F.S.A.  8vo.  Newcastle, 
1901. 

From  the  Author  : — A  group  of  Norman  fonts  in  North-we.st  Norfolk.  By  Rev. 
H.  J.  D.  Astley.  8vo.  Norwich,  1906. 

|From  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Dewick,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  : — Impression  of  the  seal  of  the 
Dominican  Friars  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Priory,  Smithfield, 

From  Mrs.  Edmonds  : — Bronze  portrait-medallion  of  her  brother  the  late  J.  G. 
Waller,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

Special  votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  the  editors  of 
The  Athenseum,  The  Builder,  and  Notes  and  Queries,  for  the 
gift  of  their  publications  during  the  past  year. 

The  following  were  admitted  Fellows: 

Rev.  Arthur  Tompson  Michell,  M.A. 

William  Munro  Tapp^  Esq.,  LL.D. 

This  being  an  evening  appointed  for  the  election  of 
Fellows,  no  papers  were  read. 

;  The  Ballot  opened  at  8.45  p.m.,  and  closed  at  9.30  p.m., 
When  the  following  gentlemen  were  declared  duly  elected 
Fellows  of  the  Society  : 

As  Ordinary  Fellows  : 

Very  Rev.  Joseph  Armitage  Robinson,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
W  estminster. 

I  Arthur  Russell  Malden,  Esq.,  M.A. 

I  Rev.  Robert  Meyricke  Serjeantson,  M.A. 

David  Randall  Maciver,  Esq.,  M.A. 

George  Heath  Viner,  Esq. 

!  Rupert  Beswicke  Howorth,  Esq.,  B.A. 

Sir  Archibald  Campbell  Lawrie,  Hon.  LL.D.  Glasgow. 

I  Colonel  John  William  Robinson  Parker. 

j  And  as  Honorary  Fellows  : 

j  Jonkheer  Barthold  Willem  Floris  van  Riemsdijk. 

M.  Salomon  Reinach. 
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Thursday,  17th  January,  1907. 

Sir  EDWARD  W.  BRABROOK,  C.B.,  Vice-President, 
in  the  Chair, 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

From  F.  R.  Fairbank,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.S.A.  : — A  correct  plan  of  the  town  of 
Sheffield  in  the  county  of  York.  Drawn  by  William  Fairbank  in  1771,  and 
engraved  by  T.  Jefferys. 

From  the  Author  The  Cluniac  Priory  of  St.  Pancras  at  Lewes.  By  W.  H.  St. 
John  Hope,  M.A.  8vo.  Lewes,  1907. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Meyricke  Serjeantson,  M.A.,  was  admitted 
F  ello  w. 

Reginald  A.  Smith,  Esq.,  B.A.,  F.S.A.,  read  the  following: 
paper  on  the  Wreck  on  Pudding-pan  Rock,  Herne  Bay,  Kent;, 

It  is  found  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  restate  a  case 
that  has  been  presented  to  the  Society  in  the  early  days  of 
its  activity  ;  and  in  the  light  of  recent  research  to  reconsider 
evidence  which  is  happily  preserved  for  us  through  the; 
centuries  in  the  records  of  this  Society.  It  is  with  realj 
satisfaction  that  I  bring  before  you  this  evening  a  matter  that 
was  treated  with  some  success  by  our  predecessors  in  17781 
and  1780  ;  and  I  hope  that  the  discovery  then  described  may 
prove  of  lasting  value  in  the  investigation  and  classification | 
of  Roman  remains  in  Britain. 

A  Memoire  on  the  Roman  Earthen  Ware  fished  up  within] 
the  Month  of  the  River  Thames  was  contributed  by  Thomae 
Pownall,  Esq.*  (generally  known  as  Governor  Pownall) 
F.S.A.,  to  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Archaeologia  (p.  282),  and 
though  his  reasoning  was  not  so  acute  as  that  of  his  critics 
he  did  useful  service  in  drawing  attention  to  the  matter  and 
in  putting  what  he  knew  about  the  subject  into  black  and 
white.  As  I  suppose  the  volume  in  question  is  not  found  ir 
many  private  libraries,  I  will  venture  to  extract  from  it  al 
that  bears  directly  on  what  I  consider  an  historical  event 

*  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  1757,  and  S.  Carolina,  1769,  died  1805.  Sei 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography , 
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the  wreck  of  a  cargo  boat  freighted  with  Gallo-Roman  pottery 
'  on  a  rock  in  the  Thames  estuary  some  time  in  the  second 
I  century  of  our  era. 

Governor  PownalTs  opening  paragraph  is  eminently  rational, 
and  may  be  quoted  at  length.  Writing  in  1777  he  says  : 

!  ^  Within  the  space  of  a  few  years  back,  people  who  are  curious 
-  in  antiquities  have  taken  occasion  to  observe  a  very  peculiar 
kind  of  red  earthenware  found  amidst  the  cottage  furniture 
of  the  fishermen  on  the  Kentish  coast,  within  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Thames.  On  examination  they  have  discovered  it 
to  be  ancient  Roman  manufacture.  Upon  inquiry  after  the 
1  source  from  whence  such  great  quantities  of  this  earthenware 
;  could  have  been  for  so  many  years  derived,  a  traditional 
1  story  has  been  brought  forward,  and  is  now  the  current 
j solution  of  this  curious  fact ;  namely,  that  some  Roman  vessel, 
freighted  with  these  wares,  must  have  been  many  ages  ago 
icast  away ;  and  that  upon  the  wreck  of  its  hull  breaking  up, 
Ithis  curious  lading  poured  forth  into  the  open  sea  on  the 
jcoasts,  hath  been  dragged  up  from  time  to  time  by  the  fisher¬ 
men’s  nets  :  and  the  place  of  the  wreck  has  been  supposed  to 
'be  somewhere  about  Whitstable-bay.’ 

His  brother,  John  Pownall,  ‘a,  Commissioner  of  Excise,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  investigation,’  traced  the  matter  to  its 
source.  In  1733  he  was  shown  by  a  surgeon  at  Sandwich 
isome  pieces  of  this  red  ware  dredged  from  the  sea  off  Whit- 
Istable ;  and  found  an  old  Whitstable  fishermen  who  had  two 
or  three  of  the  pans  in  common  domestic  use.  He  informed 
the  Commissioner  that  he  had  at  different  times,  and  more 
lespecially  in  dredging  for  oysters  after  tempestuous  weather, 
taken  up  large  quantities  of  the  same  and  other  sorts,  but 
jonly  at  one  particular  place  two  or  three  leagues  from  the 
shore,  and  known  to  the  fishermen  by  the  name  of  Pudding- 
Ipan  Sand  or  Rock.* 

_  I  must  here  break  off  the  narrative  to  correct  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  or  his  informant  in  one  or  two  details. 

The  Pudding-pan  Rock  (as  it  should  obviously  be  called  in 
preference  to  the  Pan-pudding  Rock  or  Sand)  lies  four  miles  due 
north  of  Herne  Bay,  and  six  miles  north-east  of  Whitstable ; 
but,  as  the  Admiralty  chart  shows,  is  quite  distinct  from 
Pudding-pan  Sand,  which  (to  quote  ivomArchaeologia)j-  is  three 
miles  distant  from  the  Rock  and  to  the  north-east  of  it,  forming 
ithe  north  side  of  the  Queen’s  Channel.  It  consists  entirely  of 
pand,  and  becomes  dry  for  some  part  of  every  tide,]:  and  is  never 

j  *  Hasted,  JUstory  of  Xent,  in.  557. 

t  Vol.  Yi.  I2I. 

t  It  is  2  to  5  feet  below  low  water  at  ordinary  spring-tides. 

VOL.  XXI.  T 
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dredged  upon  by  our  fishermen^  said  Mr.  Edward  Jacob, 
F.S.A. ;  whereas  the  rock  is  never  dry,  and,  according  to  the 
Admiralty  chart,  is  at  least  7  feet  below  low  water  at  ordinary 
spring-tides.  It  is  (or  was  in  1780)  covered  with  loose  stones 
of  various  sizes,  every  dredge  net  that  was  cast  bringing  up 
a  large  quantity  of  them.  It  lies  roughly  east  and  west, 
being  half  a  mile  long  and  1,651  yards  wide,  right  in  the 
passage  from  the  Narrows  or  the  Woolpack  to  the  Buoy  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  has  3  or  4  feet  less  water  on  it  than  the  other 
rocks  in  the  neighbourhood.  What  were  the  other  sorts  of 
pottery  dredged  from  the  rock  is  in  part  shown  by  one  of  the 
exhibits  and  the  following  record.  The  author  of  the  memoir 
states  that  only  two  sorts  of  vessels  were  found  on  the  Rock, 
of  two  dilferent  kinds  of  composition.  ‘  The  one  a  red  sort, 
the  Ionian,  or  particularly  the  Samian,  which  is  most 
commonly  found  :  The  other  is  of  the  dark  Tuscan  brown,  or 
black.  The  first  is  of  a  coarser  kind  ;  the  latter  is  thin,  light, 
and  of  a  finer  texture.  All  the  vessels  which  I  have  seen  of 
the  first  sort,  are  of  the  species  of  Patera  and  Capedo.  I  have 
not  been  able  (he  continues)  to  meet  with  any  entire  specimen 
of  the  dark-coloured  finer  sort,  the  thinness  and  fine  texture 
rendering  it  so  liable  to  be  broken  .  .  .  but  from  the  specimens 
of  the  fragments  which  I  have  seen,  these  vessels  appear  to  me 
to  have  been  of  the  Simpula  or  Simpuvia  and  Catini.’  According 
to  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  Patera  was  of  deep 
saucer  form,  for  liquids  only,  originally  used  as  a  drinking 
cup,  but  later  especially  for  libations.  Capedo,  or  capis,  was  a 
small  pitcher  or  cup  with  a  handle.  Simpulum,  or  simpuvium, 
was  of  ladle  form.  Catinus,  or  catinum,  was  a  dish  or  platter ' 
on  which  viands  were  served  up. 

Mr.  John  Pownall  was  taken  to  the  Rock  by  an  old  fisher¬ 
man,  and  found  about  9  feet  of  water  on  the  shoal  at  low  tide, , 
and  about  3  fathoms  all  round  it.  With  the  first  haul  of  the 
net  a  mass  of  brick- work,  weighing  about  half  a  hundred¬ 
weight,  came  up  with  some  small  pieces  of  broken  pans ;  the 
second  brought  up  some  more  pottery  fragments,  and  the: 
third  three  entire  pans,  but  further  search  on  this  occasion  | 
was  prevented  by  a  gale  of  wind.  After  aptly  quoting  Pliny*| 
to  show  that  exportation  of  earthenware  vessels  was  frequent' 
in  the  Roman  world.  Governor  Pownall  proceeds  to  build  a 
fanciful  superstructure  on  this  piece  of  cemented  brickwork. 
Not  only  did  he  imagine  a  building  to  have  been  constructed 
on  the  Rock,  but  further  particularizes  it  as  a  manufactory  of 
sacred  vessels,  conducted  by  a  college  of  potters,  under  the 


Nat.  Hist.  XXXV.  46. 
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direction  of  Atilianus,  who  was  indeed  responsible  for  some  of 
the  vessels  found. 

The  postscript  is  of  special  interest  as  it  gives  (in  a  some¬ 
what  garbled  form,  it  is  true)  the  potters’  stamps  on  four 
pieces  in  the  cabinet  of  Gustavus  Brander,  F.R.S.,  a  trustee 
and  benefactor  of  the  British  Museum.  Of  these  otimvi  is 
evidently  a  misreading  of  catianys  (fig.  2),  and  careti 
i  of  CALETI,  the  last  form  also  occurring  on  a  perfect  patera 
I  mentioned  in  the  Society’s  Minutes  of  1755;  it  is  said 
to  have  been  ‘'fished  up  off  the  Pan-pudding  Rock  at 
Reculver,  and  was  preserved  by  the  shell-fish  sticking  on  the 
inside.^  These  words  are  somewhat  cryptic,  if  not  inaccurate  ; 
but  another  specimen  is  mentioned,  ‘  with  a  native  oyster- 
shell  beautifully  inlaid  in  the  material  itself.’  Several  pieces 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  other  collections  from  the  Rock, 
have  fragments  of  oyster-shell  attached,  which  confirm  the 
provenance  of  these  items  from  the  Towneley  collection 
acquired  for  the  nation  in  1814,  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
documentary  evidence  of  any  kind.  The  Brander  collection 
also  contained  a  large  vessel  without  a  potter’s  mark,  but  with 
a  leaf  design  in  relief  on  the  rim  (like  some  in  the  national 
collection),  and  the  sixth  had  a  stamp  that  was  illegible. 

I  This  innocent  and  certainly  instructive  note  afiixed  by  the 
I  editor  to  Governor  Pownall’s  paper  called  forth  an  indignant 
iprotest  from  the  author,  as  it  was  held  to  invalidate  his  con- 
!  elusions.* 

After  mentioning  a  dinner  given  by  Mr.  Brander,  at  which 
ithe  dessert  was  served  in  this  Roman  earthenware,  he 
i states  that  his  brother  showed  him  several  fragments  of  black 
'Ware  from  the  site,  as  well  as  the  so-called  Samian,  but  there 
Iseems  to  have  been  no  potter’s  stamp  on  the  black  pieces. 
iHis  grievance  was  that  a  postscript  had  been  added  to  his 
Iformer  paper  without  his  sanction,  stating  that  the  vessels 
mentioned  therein  were  those  in  Mr.  Brander’s  cabinet  (which 
were,  in  fact,  exhibited  on  the  same  occasion),  whereas  the 
three  in  question  belonged  to  John  Pownall.  Mr.  Brander’s 
series,  unhappily  for  the  Governor’s  theories,  contained  only 
3ne  piece  stamped  by  Atilianus,  and  the  note  alone  sufficed  to 
refute  his  main  contention.  The  only  satisfaction  he  received 
was  an  intimation  that  the  postscript  was  inadvertently 
nserted,  and  was  not  intended  to  be  controversial ;  and  in 
self-defence  he  adds  that  he  had  observed  no  names  on  the 
3ieces  of  earthenware  he  had  seen  at  Mr.  Brander’s  dessert. 
His  other  confessions  do  not  concern  us. 

*  Archaeologia,  vi.  392-5. 
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The  paper  I  have  analyzed  drew  forth  two  useful  criticisms 
in  the  next  volume  of  the  Archaeologia,^  both  read  20tli 
April,  1780.  Mr.  Edward  Jacob,  F.S.A.,  has  been  already 
referred  to  as  distinguishing  between  Pudding-pan  Rock 
and  Sand,  and  defining  their  respective  positions.  He  was 
in  possession  of  pieces  of  red-ware  dredged  up  more  than 
sixty  years  before,  and  states  that  fragments  continued  to 
be  found  to  his  own  day,  but  only  in  small  numbers,  for  in 
the  course  of  forty  years  or  more  he  had  not  seen  above  sixty 
of  them.  Though  the  excise  commissioner  obtained  three 
perfect  vessels  on  one  visit  to  the  Rock,  a  certain  fisherman 
had  only  found  one  whole  pan  in  the  course  of  thirty  years. 
Perhaps  no  one  but  an  exciseman  would  have  been  capable  of 
such  a  haul.  During  the  winter  of  1778  the  fishing  vessels  of 
this  town  only  (he  writes  from  Faversham),  to  the  number  of 
twelve  or  more,  dredged  for  three  days  in  every  week  upon 
and  about  the  Rock,  and  yet  only  five  or  six  of  the  pans  were 
brought  to  Mr.  Jacob’s  notice.  In  July,  1779,  he  himself 
visited  the  spot,  but  though  accompanied  by  another  member 
of  this  Society,  Mr.  Thomas,  failed  to  recover  a  single  fragment. 
He  preferred  the  wreck  theory  to  Governor  Pownall’s  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  pottery  on  the  Rock,  and  adds  another  list  of 
potters’  marks  on  twenty-five  red  ware  pieces  of  different 
shapes  in  his  own  collection.  The  marks  will  be  referred  to  j 
presently ;  and  his  observation  that  rimmed  paterae  occurring ! 
with  or  without  slip  foliage,  have  no  names  impressed,  is 
borne  out  by  the  extant  specimens.  The  postscript  is  again  ■ 
of  special  importance,  for  he  reports  that  Mr.  Thomas  hadj 
subsequently  collected  among  the  Whit  stable  fishermen  a  dozen! 
of  these  vessels,  and  a  curious  specimen  of  sugar-bason  formf 
of  a  thin  brown-black  ware  or  rather  of  red  ware  covered  with 
a  black  glaze.  It  had  two  handles  and  a  foot,  a  diameter  of  i 
about  5  inches,  and  its  circumference  ornamented  with  foliage., 
On  Mr.  Thomas’s  death,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Jacob ;  and  may  have  been  of  the  same  ware  as  Mr.  Pownall’s; 
Tuscan  brown  specimen. 

There  is  no  illustration  of  either  piece,  and  the  exact  nature 
of  the  ware  and  its  relation  to  the  red  ware  abounding  on  the 
rock  might  have  remained  a  mystery  but  for  a  most  fortunate 
accident.  Dr.  J.  W.  Hayward,  of  Whitstable,  who  readilj 
consented  to  exhibit  his  small  collection  to  the  Society  this 
evening,  was  recently  presented  with  a  perfect  piece  of  thh 
so-calleei  Tuscan  ware  from  the  Rock  by  a  grateful  patient 

*  Vol.  vi.  121,  126. 

t  The  type  is  No.  9  of  Di’agendorff’s  series. 
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land  I  have  much  satisfaction  in  showing  a  photograph  of  an 
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-'S-  1- — ROMAN  EARTHENWARE  VESSELS  FROM  THE  PUDDING-PAN  ROCK, 
HERNE  BAY,  AND  FROM  BATH. 

almost  identical  specimen  found  at  Bath  in  1828  and  now 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum  (fig.  1).  Not  having  con- 
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sorted  with  oysters  for  seventeen  centuries,  the  latter  is  free 
from  marine  incrustation,  and  clearly  shows  the  design  that 
is  common  to  both.  The  resemblance  in  profile,  in  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  handles  and  in  the  ivy-leaf  slip  decoration 
round  the  body  is  so  striking  that  there  can  be  little  hesita¬ 
tion  in  attributing  both  to  the  same  period  and  factory,  or 
even  to  the  same  potter.  This,  and  the  specimen  described  by 
Mr.  Thomas  as  of  sugar- bason  form,  with  a  diameter  of 
5  inches,  seem  to  be  the  only  entire  pieces  of  this  ware  found, 
though  mention  has  been  made  of  certain  fragments  of  the 
kind,  and  of  a  black  ware  that  may?'  be  the  same.  How  these 
fragile  vessels  have  been  preserved  at  all  is  almost  a  miracle, 
and  we  must  conclude  that  a  certain  number  were  included  in 
the  cargo  from  the  factories  of  southern  Gaul,  and  that  one  ^ 
specimen,  at  least,  from  another  consignment,  reached  the 
west  of  England.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  this  delicate 
ware  was  marketable  in  Britain,  and  in  all  probability  came 
from  the  potteries  of  Lezoux,  a  plain  fragment  being  included 
in  the  Plicque  collection  from  the  site,  now  at  St.  Germain. 
The  paste  is  of  a  buff'  colour,  and  of  excellent  quality,  with  a  > 
brown  varnish  inside  and  out,  the  decoration  being  applied 
freehand  in  a  ffuid  form  by  means  of  a  funnel,  as  on  several 
forms  of  the  Lezoux  red  ware  now  before  you.  A  third 
example,  found  with  form  2  at  Old  Ford,  has  been  published,* 
and  a  plain  cup  of  the  same  ware  was  found  with  a  red  dish  of 
form  3  (stamped  CINN,  perhaps  for  ciNNAMi)  in  a  cremated 
burial  at  Hoo  St.  Werburgh,  Kent  (British  Museum). t 

Mr.  George  Keate,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  as  well, 
as  of  our  own,  wrote  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  on  the  same  subject,| 
and  accepted  the  common  view  that  many  years  ago  a  ship^ 
freighted  with  pottery  was  wrecked  at  this  spot.  He  regarded 
as  fanciful  the  view  that  a  pottery  had  been  established  onl 
the  Rock  in  Roman  times,  and  contended  that  the  red  ware' 
was  by  no  means  uncommon.  In  1776  he  had  himself  pur-i 
chased  ten  or  twelve  pieces,  including  two  or  three  perfect 
bowls,  in  less  than  an  hour’s  walk  among  the  fishermen’s 
houses  at  Whitstable,  and  might  have  acquired  double  the 
quantity.  The  variety  of  potters’  stamps  points,  in  his 
opinion,  to  a  number  of  factories  abroad  from  which  the  ware 
was  shipped  to  Britain.  Far  from  being  austere  vessels  foi 
religious  functions,  they  were,  in  his  opinion,  used  for  domestic 
purposes  by  the  Romans  as  by  the  fishermen  who  dredgec 
them  from  the  rock,  and  concludes  with  the  following  sally 
‘  The  field  of  conjecture  stands  ever  wide  open  to  every  inves 

*  Land,  and,  Middx.  Arch.  Sue.  Trans,  iii.  207,  pi.  vii.  figs.  4,  13. 

t  Archmdoijia  Canfiana,  x.  7.5. 
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I  tigator,  and  the  critic,  the  commentator,  and  the  antiquary 
I  are  among  those  who  most  delight  to  take  a  frisk  in  it.’ 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Governor  Pownall  speaks  of 
1  boulders  of  Roman  brickwork  being  dredged  up  from  the 
Pan  Rock ;  his  description  of  the  bricks  and  mortar  is  not 
■  explicit,  and  the  attribution  of  such  blocks  to  Roman  times 
1  needs  confirmation  that  further  dredging  may  one  day  furnish. 
Meanwhile  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Admiralty  chart  records 
cement  boulders,  not  only  on  the  Rock  itself,  bub  also  on  Stud- 
,  hill  and  Clite  Hole  Bank  towards  the  mouth  of  the  East 
I  Swale.  Whether  these  boulders  were  naturally  concreted 
gravel  or  masonry  of  any  kind  I  cannot  at  present  say  ;  but 
I  it  is  conceivable  that  these  three  shoals  once  lay  on  the  south 
'  bank  of  the  river,  or  formed  its  bar  in  succession,  and  w^ere 
1  furnished  with  navigation  marks  erected  on  a  brick  or  stone 
[foundation.  It  is  also  conceivable  that  small  lighthouses  were 
,  erected  by  the  Romans  as  we  know  they  built  the  pharos  at 
i  Dover  ;  or  lastly,  the  boulders  may  be  nothing  but  the  ballast 
of  ships  that  have  stranded  on  these  shoals.  This  last  theory 
has  been  independently  suggested  to  me  by  Mr.  Clement  Reid, 

!  who  kindly  furnished  a  copy  of  his  paper  read  to  the  British 
Association. 

1  Mr.  F.  C.  J.  Spurrell  incidentally  mentioned  the  finds  on 
Pudding-pan  Rock  in  a  paper  published  in  1885,*  and  a  few 
lines  may  here  be  quoted.  ‘  The  average  number  of  Red 
:  Samian  pans  dredged  from  the  Pan  Rock  and  Sand  (on  whicli 
the  Rock  stands)  is  about  two  or  three  dozen  in  the  year. 
Doubtless  the  Pan  Sand  (or  Rock)  was  such  a  place  as  Harty 
,  and  covered  with  buildings  by  the  Romans  ;  perhaps  a  pharos 
I  or  castellum  covered  the  highest  point.  With  the  post-Roman 
I  subsidence  the  low  land  became  submerged.’  He  adds  that 
I  the  loss  at  this  part  of  the  coast  may  be  220  yards  in  a  century, 
lOr  even  double  that  amount.  Here  the  Pan  Sand  is  identified 
;with  the  Rock  in  spite  of  the  Admiralty  chart,  and  the 
I  possibility  of  buildings  upon  it  fully  recognised ;  but  excep¬ 
tion  must  be  taken  to  his  statement  that  several  wrecks 
would  be  required  to  account  for  the  large  quantity  of 
1  pottery  recovered.  Our  lists  account  for  about  250  specimens, 
but  a  single  cargo  boat  might  well  have  carried  many  times 
[that  number,  and  in  addition  the  red  tiles  described  by 
I  Mr.  Spurrell. 

In  1861  our  late  Fellow,  Mr.  John  Brent,  exhibited  to  the 
I  Society  some  specimens  from  the  Rock,  but  came,  as  I  think, 
I  to  some  erroneous  conclusions.!  He  stated  that  the  shoal  was 

*  Archceological  Journal^  xlii.  281,  282,  284. 

t  Proceeding.^,  2nd  S.  i.  399. 
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five  fathoms  below  high-water  mark,  and  consisted  of  rock, 
shingle,  and  hollows  containing  a  species  of  clay,  the  pottery 
being  commonly  found  in  these  cavities.  One  of  his  specimens 
had  on  it  the  lower  valve  of  an  oyster  that  had  evidently 
grown  on  the  spot.  The  Whitstable  fishermen  had  informed 
him  that  the  clay  referred  to  was  of  a  yellow  kind,  from 
which  he  thought  the  so-called  Samian  ware  could  be  manu¬ 
factured,  and  brought  this  conjecture  forward  as  a  proof  that 
some  of  this  red  ware  was  made  in  Britain.  He  argued  that 
unless  the  theory  of  continual  wrecks  of  pottery-freighted 
ships  on  this  spot  were  adopted,  we  must  assume  that  on  or 
near  the  rock  was  a  factory  producing  this  ware.  It  may  be 
objected,  he  continued,  that  the  distance  from  the  land  of  the 
Pan  Shoal  precludes  the  possibility  of  potteries  ever  having 
existed  so  far  out  at  sea  in  the  times  of  the  Romans,  but  no 
one  acquainted  with  the  coast  of  Kent,  from  Sheppey  to 
Reculver,  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  consider  that  a  fatal  or 
even  serious  objection.  The  encroachments  of  the  sea  within 
the  nineteenth  century  had  already  submerged  hundreds  of 
acres  on  the  northern  coast  of  Kent ;  and  an  advance  of  three 
furlongs  per  century  since  the  time  of  Roman  occupation 
would  fully  account  for  the  immersion  of  the  shoal  in  ques¬ 
tion,  and  the  breadth  of  water  between  it  and  the  land.  Pan 
Rock  might  formerly  have  stood  in  low  land  like  the  marshes 
of  Upchurch  and  Halstow,  and  been  submerged  and  cut  off 
from  the  mainland  by  some  extraordinary  tide  or  irruption  of 
the  sea.  The  tradition  of  the  ‘  dry  land  ’  of  the  Goodwins 
(now  a  dangerous  sand  bank  some  miles  from  the  coast)  may,  ' 
he  adds,  have  been  one  of  the  myths  of  a  past  age,  but  a 
myth  founded  upon  some  veritable  fact,  afibrding  additional 
proof  that  at  some  remote  period  the  Pan  Shoal  existed  as  a 
Roman  pottery. 

In  this  connexion  I  may  quote  a  paragraph  from  a  little  , 
book  on  the  subject  of  coast  erosion.*  Referring  to  the  sub¬ 
merged  estate  of  Earl  Godwin,  comprising  many  thousands 
of  acres  and  of  ‘  goodlie  pasture,’  the  author  states  that  in  the  I 
terrible  flood  of  1099  the  waves  swept  over  and  destroyed 
this  tract  of  territory  now  known  as  the  Goodwin  Sands. 
They  are  about  ten  miles  long,  and  are  in  some  parts  three,  in  j 
others  seven  distant  from  the  shore,  and  commonly  bare  at  low 
water.  That  they  are  really  a  remnant  of  land  and  not  a 
mere  accumulation  of  sea-sand  was  demonstrated  by  the 
Trinity  Board  engineers  in  1817,  when  it  was  found  by 
borings  that  the  bank  consisted  of  15  feet  of  sand  resting  on 
blue  clay,  below  which  was  the  chalk. 

*  Beckles  Willson,  The  Story  of  Lost  England,  148. 
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If  eight  centuries  can  produce  so  vast  a  change  in  the 
Kentish  coast  where  the  chalk  cliffs  are  prominent,  eighteen 
centuries  may  well  account  for  the  channel  between  Pan  Rock 
and  Herne  Bay ;  but  it  is  stated  on  scientific  authority  in  the 
volume  just  referred  to  that  the  encroachment  of  the  sea 
between  the  North  Foreland  and  Reculver  is  not  less  than 
2  feet  per  annum,  while  between  Ramsgate  and  Pegwell  Bay 
ithe  average  is  3  feet.  Mr.  Brent’s  supposition  of  3  furlongs 
I  per  century  implies  an  annual  loss  of  20  feet,  and  if  the  Pan 
Rock  were  on  the  coast  at  the  time  the  pottery  exhibited 
this  evening  was  made  (about  1760  years  ago),  it  is  easy  to 
calculate  the  necessary  loss  of  12  feet  per  annum,  as  the  Rock 
is  now  four  miles  distant. 

Making  all  due  allowance  for  the  softer  nature  of  the  cliff 
west  of  Reculver,  where  the  London  clay  appears,  we  cannot 
but  be  struck  with  the  difference  in  the  estimates  given 
above.  Conjectural  rates  of  erosion  at  this  point  are  1 2  and 
20  feet  per  annum,  while  east  of  Reculver  the  verdict  of 
science  seems  to  be  between  2  and  3  feet.  The  Bay  of  Herne 
is  little  more  than  a  name  at  the  present  day,  but  was  no 
doubt  caused  by  a  comparatively  rapid  erosion  at  this  point 
'just  west  of  a  spit  of  concreted  pebbles  which  runs  out  into 
Ithe  sea,  and  is  to-day  covered  with  mussels.  Mr.  W.  Whitaker, 
:F.R.S.,  who  knows  this  coast  as  well  as  anyone,  kindly  informs 
me  that  the  Pan  Rock  may  be  a  continuation  of  tins  hard 
i gravel  (Oldhaven  beds)  below  the  London  clay,  and  has 
!lent  me  his  own  maps  with  notes  as  to  erosion  here. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry.  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  gives  his 
I  opinion  that  the  Pudding-pan  Rock  is  conglomerate  or 
I  concreted  gravel  belonging  to  the  London  tertiaries,  and 
■agrees  with  Mr.  Brent  that  the  Thames  found  its  way  into 
Ithe  North  Sea  through  marshes,  so  that  there  is  nothing 
Improbable  in  the  guess  that  the  sea  border  was  at  that  point 
lin  the  second  century.  He  adds  that  there  is  no  evidence  of 
jany  change  in  the  relative  level  of  sea  and  land  in  this  area 
'since  the  Roman  conquest ;  and  in  this  opinion  Mr.  Clement 
Reid  concurs. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Mathews,  of  Bridlington,  addressing  the  British 
Association  at  York  last  year  on  coast  erosion,  said  the  erosion 
at  Herne  Bay  was  very  great  ;  between  1872  and  1896  it 
amounted  to  more  than  1,000  feet,  and  in  1903  an  enormous 
landslip  took  place.  In  fact  landslips  were  of  frequent 
occurrence,  the  cliffs  between  Sheerness  and  Reculver  con¬ 
sisting  mainly  of  London  clay.  A  loss  of  1,000  feet  in 
25  years  would  at  a  uniform  rate  mean  4,000  in  a  century, 
and  70,000  feet  (or  more  than  13  miles)  in  the  17|  centuries 
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that  have  passed  since  this  pottery  was  deposited  on  the 
Pudding-pan  Rock.  The  distance  from  Herne  Bay  north¬ 
west  across  the  estuary  to  Foulness  is  18  miles,  hut  the  Essex 
coast  has  perhaps  been  receding  at  the  same  rate. 

The  geographical  question  has  an  interest  of  its  own  and 
can  not  be  altogether  neglected,  but  it  is  of  secondary 
importance  for  our  present  purpose.  I  have  within  the  last 
few  months  handled  167  pieces  from  the  Rock,  but  have  never 
noticed  or  heard  of  a  single  waster  or  vessel  spoilt  in  firing, 
no  moulds,  stamps,  hand-bricks,  or  other  indications  of  a 
factory  such  as  have  occurred  in  large  quantities  on  such 
sites  as  Castor,  Northants,  and  Crockle  Hill  in  the  New 
Forest.  All  the  pieces  were  once  perfect,  and  many  of  them 
are  still  in  that  condition,  though  a  large  number  have 
evidently  been  resting  on  the  Rock  in  an  inverted  position 
and  the  scour  of  the  pebbles  has  destroyed  the  foot-rims. 
Further,  1  cannot  recall  any  signs  of  use  on  these  vessels,  such 
as  incised  marks  or  lettering,  nor  any  instance  of  repair  in 
Roman  times  by  means  of  lead  rivets.  Whether  the  site  was 
in  the  Roman  period  on  or  off  the  coast,  whether  it  was  in  a  i 
marsh  or  a  dangerous  shoal  in  the  fairway,  it  is  in  my  opinion 
certain  that  a  boat  freighted  with  pottery  came  to  grief  there 
in  the  second  century  of  our  era. 

If  this  point  be  granted,  other  conclusions  may  be  easily 
drawn.  An  analysis  of  the  potters’  marks  shows  that  wares 
from  the  same  workshops  were  in  use  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Douai,  70  miles  inland  from  Calais  and  Boulogne,  and  the 
researches  of  M.  Dechelette  and  others  have  demonstrated  the 
exact  provenance  of  this  pottery. 

No  less  than  ninety-six  potters  are  known  to  have  made 
figured  red  ware  bowls  at  Lezoux  during  the  years  that  such 
ware  was  in  demand.  The  names  stamped  on  the  ornamented 
ware  were  doubtless  those  of  the  master-potters,*  but  the; 
grammar  is  often  defective,  and  the  formation  of  the  letters; 
none  too  good,  some  being  retrograde,  and  many  conjoined,! 
but  only  five  specimens  from  our  site  have  proved  illegible, | 
and  that  from  wear  of  the  shingle.  There  are  tw^  names| 
common  to  the  Pudding-pan  Rock  specimens  and  the  mould.sj 
for  third  century  slip  ware  found  at  Lezoux, j-  and  of  the; 
thirty  Rock  names  I  have  been  able  to  collect  at  least  six  are 
known  as  those  of  Lezoux  potters  who  stamped  figured  bowls 
as  well  as  the  plain  ware  before  us ;  while  seven  others  are 
recorded  from  the  Allier  district,^  as  this  centre  was  spoken 
of  before  the  discovery  of  its  headquarters  at  Lezoux.  Most 

*  Dechelette,  op.  cit.  i.  152,  164.  +  IMil.  ii.  173. 

I'  Collectanea  Antiqna,  vi.  71-74,  gives  a  list  of  Allier  potters. 
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of  the  others  appear  from  numerous  localities  recorded  in  the 
Corpus  to  be  from  the  same  centre,  while  none  can  be  proved 
to  emanate,  at  least  exclusively,  from  any  other  district  in 
Gaul,  Italy,  Germany,  or  Britain.  Fifteen  names  from  the 
list  occur  in  London  finds  of  the  same  ware,  and  it  may 
reasonably  be  surmised  that  the  boat  that  foundered  on 
Pudding-pan  Rock  was  bound  from  Gaul  (probably  Boulogne) 
to  London,  and  that  others  about  the  same  time  reached  port 
in  safety. 

London  was  the  obvious  centre  of  distribution  in  Britain, 
and  specimens  bearing  Rock  names  have  been  found  as  far 
afield  as  Cirencester,  Colchester,  Silchester,  Bath,  Caerleon, 
Leicester,  York,  and  Castlecary  (Falkirk).  On  the  continent 
the  same  potters’  marks  are  found  on  bowls  or  fragments  of 
red  ware  in  many  parts  of  France,  in  Switzerland,  Bavaria,  on 
the  Rhine,  and  in  the  Netherlands,  and  can  easily  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  those  of  German  origin  found  chiefly  at  Rheinza- 
ben  and  Westerndorf.  The  moulds  and  large  (juantity  of 
debris  found  at  Lezoux  mark  that  place  out  as  one  of  the 
principal  centres  of  manufacture,  but  there  may  well  have 
been  factories  in  other  parts  of  the  Allier  district ;  and  when 
the  marks  occur  in  the  Allier  list,  that  place  of  origin  has  been 
assigned  to  specimens  in  our  first  table.  Allier  may  almost  be 
regarded  as  a  vaguer  term  for  Lezoux  in  this  connection. 

Before  dealing  in  detail  with  the  potters’  marks  a  few 
words  may  be  said  with  regard  to  tlie  first  table  here 
appended.  It  shows  wdiere  extant  specimens  are  preserved, 
and  the  extreme  measurements  at  the  mouth  of  each  foi'm  so 
far  as  can  be  ascertained.  In  one  case  only  has  an  arbitrary 
division  been  made ;  as  the  two  forms  9  and  10  merge  into 
one  another,  all  specimens  over  10  inches  in  diameter  have 
been  scheduled  under  form  9,  the  effect  being  to  differentiate 
ithree  sizes  of  the  same  type  of  vessel,  parallel  to  the  three 
preceding  groups  on  the  plate.  Though  the  form  without  a 
number  (from  the  site  of  the  sea  wall  at  Dymchurch,  Kent, 
now  in  the  Britisli  Museum)  has  not  yet  been  recovered  from 
the  Rock,  it  is  evident  that  many  of  the  pieces  belong  to  sets  of 
three,  the  first  eleven  forms  constituting  three  distinct  types,  of 
the  same  paste  wdth  a  dullish  red  glaze,  proportionately  thick 
and  heavy,  and  though  different  in  profile,  furnished  with  foot 
rims  of  constant  design.  When  the  potter’s  name  is  added,  the 
stamp  is  always  in  the  centre  of  the  inside  on  Rock  specimens, 
and  generally  on  the  plain  red  ware,  but  on  the  figured  or 
moulded  vases  and  bowls  the  name  is  either  stamped  in  the 
centre  or  cut  into  the  mould,  and  so  produced  in  relief  on  the 
outside,  or  omitted  altogether.  On  the  Rock  forms  Nos.  4 — 8 

I 
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Extant  Specimens  from  Pudding-pan  Rock,  with  the  Collections  to  which  they  belong. 
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jiAMPED  Specimens  from  Pudding-pan  Rock  grouped  under 
i  THE  Potters’  Names. 


ifs’  Stamps  from  Rock 

Locality 
of  Works. 

Forms  with  Potters’  Stamps. 

!> 

all  in  facsimile). 

1 

2 

1 

3 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

:  ’ 

IVI  .  M . 

Allier 

10 

E' 

ClANI . 

Lezoux 

10 

1 

.  M  ARNCI  .  MA 

7 

^N1  . 

Lezoux 

12 

2 

3 

1 

f 

ClANl . 

1 

1 

A.ARVI  ..  •• 

2 

i 

T1  .  M . 

Lezoux 

3 

5 

r 

"ANI.O  •• 

Lezoux 

2 

[ 

iTILLl.M  ..  .. 

Allier 

3 

; 

RIVS.FE  ..  .. 

Allier 

1 

■ 

^NVS . 

Allier 

... 

i 

6 

MfSM  . 

1 

9 

2 

IINA.F  ..  .. 

1 

.'i/II .  MA . 

2 

3 

lIPI.  M . 

1 

- 

NI.M  • . 

Lezoux 

1 

.  MA . 

Lezoux 

2 

:ali.m  ..  .. 

1 

\?IANI . 

i 

\ 

ACNI . 

Allier 

3 

5 

1 

\ 

RIS.M  ..  .. 

6 

1 

riNI.M  ..  .. 

Allier 

1 

)ELLIO  ..  .. 

1 

ERNI  . 

Lezoux 

i 

6 

\ 

ernni.m  ..  .. 

2 

1 

i 

13 

\l 

LIANI . 

Allier 

1 

Y 

‘OF  . 

2 

1 

Y 

■LI.M . 

Lezoux 

4 

? 

ANI  . 

2 

y 

T1 .  M . 

1 

6 

1 

\( 

-«r 

r 

r 

2 

V 

'RNINI . 

Lezoux 

4 

8 

9 

2 

;riani.o  ..  .. 

Allier 

i 

1 

l.MA . 

2 

If 

ible  or  unstamped 

1 

3 

... 

2 

1 

1 

1 

6 

Total.. 

4 

29 

6 

11 

26 

46 

19 

48 

7 
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and  15  no  names  occur,  the  centre  being  generally  stamped 
with  rosettes  of  12  points  (forms  7,  8)  or  eight  points  (form  7) 
with  concentric  rings  (forms  7,  15)  or  rosette  in  ring  (form  7). 
A  few  specimens  belonging  to  other  forms  are  also  without 
potters’  names,  some  having  rings  (forms  1,  1,  13)  and  others 
being  quite  plain.  The  rings  are  turned  on  the  wheel  and 
often  underlie  the  potters’  stamps  (see  figs,  below),  but  the 
rosettes  are  impressed  and  several  are  evidently  from  the 
same  stamp,  which  no  doubt  served  as  a  trade  mark,  and  at 
any  rate  proves  community  of  origin.  Forms  4<,  5,  6, 
generally  have  their  broad  lips  ornamented  with  conventional 
ivy  leaves  in  slip  (bar  bo  tine)  as  No.  5  on  the  plate,  but  six 
specimens  are  without  this  decoration. 

The  ‘  other  items  ’  included  in  the  table  on  p.  280  belong  to 
the  following  collections  :  Mr.  V.  Crowther  Beynon,  F.S.A., 
forms  2,  8,  12;  Christ  Church  Library,  Oxon.,  forms  12,  13; 
Pitt-Rivers  Museum,  Farnham,  forms  9,  11  (two);  Alnwick 
Castle  Museum,  form  11  (two);  Ashmolean  Museum,  form  2; 
and  Dorset  County  Museum,  form  10.  It  is  nearly  always 
possible  to  decide  by  inspection  whether  any  given  piece 
was  dredged  from  the  Rock.  Apart  from  oyster -shells  i 
and  marine  incrustations,  the  effect  of  the  shingle  on  the  i 
surface  is  remarkably  uniform,  and  it  is  clear  that  most 
of  the  pottery  fell  on  the  Rock  in  an  inverted  position, 
the  consequence  being  that  the  edges  are  preserved  through 
being  slightly  sunk  in  the  gravel,  the  inside  practically  un¬ 
worn,  and  the  outside  scaled  by  continual  battering.  Either 
the  inside  or  the  outside  generally  has  the  glaze  rubbed  off 
and  the  foot-rim  worn  down,  and  a  few  are  worn  on  both  j 
sides,  but  some  have  been  recovered  as  good  as  new. 

Another  point  in  favour  of  their  common  origin  is  that  the^ 
forms  recur  again  and  again  as  the  table  shows,  and  only  one 
form  (No.  15)  is  represented  by  a  single  specimen.  This  has' 
evidently  been  on  the  oyster-bed,  but  besides  being  of  peculiar! 
form,  it  is  of  a  somewhat  darker  colour  and  baked  unusually 
hard ;  but  neither  this  nor  the  remarkable  black  or  brown 
examples  with  slip  decoration  can  be  reasonably  held  to 
invalidate  the  main  conclusion. 

From  the  evolutionary  point  of  view  forms  9,  10,  11  are 
of  special  interest  as  exhibiting  in  an  exaggerated  manner' 
the  “  kick  ”  or  conical  rise  in  the  centre  of  the  inside.  The 
beginnings  of  this  feature  are  seen  in  Dragendorff’s  No.  18. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  second  table  that  most  of  the 
potters  are  represented  by  specimens  of  a  single  form,  while 
others  produced  two,  three,  or  four  different  forms.  The 
following  summary  may  be  of  interest,  though  little  can  be 
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founded  on  it,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  these  same  potters 
|also  made  any  unsigned  specimens.  Of  the  34  in  the  list, 

21  potters  are  represented  by  single  forms, 

8  potters  are  represented  by  2  forms  each, 

2  potters  are  represented  by  3  forms  each, 

3  potters  are  represented  by  4  forms  each. 

I  It  may  be  added  that  all  three  forms  of  one  type  were  made 
by  SATVRNINVS,  while  two  other  potters  made  both  forms 
(12,  13)  of  another  type ;  but  it  is  clear  that  several  did  not 
confine  themselves  to  any  one  form  or  even  to  a  single  type. 

I  By  way  of  illustration,  reference  is  made  below  to  examples 
from  various  British  and  foreign  sites  of  jiotters’  names 
pccurring  on  Rock  specimens,  but  the  list  is  not  intended  to 
be  complete.  To  save  repetition,  details  are  appended  of  the 
linore  important  lists  which  include  any  Rock  names,  with  the 
[«ites  of  discovery. 

I  Corpus  luscriptioniim  Latinarum,  vol.  vii.  (Britain), 
i  Corpus  Inscriptioniim  Latinarum,  vol.  xiii.  (France,  Ger- 
nany,  Netherlands). 

Roach  Smith,  Illustrations  of  Roman  London,  p.  102 
London)  ;  107  (Douai  Museum). 

Roach  Smith,  Collectumea  Antiqua,  i.  150  (London) ;  ii.  40 
'Colchester);  vii.  26  (Compiegne);  vi.  71  (Allier). 

J.  Dechelette,  Les  vases  ceramiques  ornes  de  la.  Gaule 
^omaine  (France). 

'  Trans,  of  London  and  Middlesex  Arch.  Soc.  iii.  217 
London). 

Prof.  Church,  Corinium  Aluseum,  27  (Cirencester). 

J.  E.  Price,  Cat.  of  Joslin  Collection,  66  (Colchester). 

Trans,  of  Leics.  Arch.  Soc.  iv.  137 ;  ix.  225  (Leicester). 
Wellbeloved,  Ehuracum,  128  (York). 

’  Journ.  Brit. Arcli. Assoc. Yv.^'lb  (Chesterford) ;  iii. 124  (York), 
i  Archaeologia,  v.  290;  vi.  124  (Pudding-pan  Rock), 
i  Archaeologia  Cantiana,  xi.  118  [Teanby  (now  Arnold) 
Collection  from  the  Rock] ;  xvii.  154  (Saunders  Collection,  do.). 
'  Journ.  Archit.  Archceol.  and  Hist.  Soc.  Chester,  viii.  (1902), 
109. 

:  May,  Warrington’s  Roman  Remains,  62  (Wilderspool). 

I  Trans.  Lancs,  and  Cheshire  Antiq.  Soc.  xxiv.  (Lancaster 
|ind  Quernmore).. 

'\EST1VI .  M  appears  as  AIISTIVI.M. 

London,  Cirencester,  Newcastle,  Headington  (Oxford), 
,  Castlecary  (Falkirk),  Neris  (Allier),  Lyon,  Meersen 

'  (Limburg),  Elouges  (Hainault). 

\LBVCIANI  also  appears  as  ALBVCIA/l,  not  ALBVCINI. 

London,  Cirencester,  Chesterford,  York,  Compiegne. 
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OFICINA  ALBVCIANI  Allier.  Lezoux,  Allier,  Rouen,  Paris, 
Aisne,  Compiegne,  Normandy,  Augst,  Basel. 

ARMI .  MA  ARNCl .  MA  AllMI .  MA  Very  uncertain. 

ARACI  London,  and  ARICI .  MA  London,  Silchester,  and 
Allier,  but  the  above  stamps  from  the  Rock  are 
clear,  and  may  be  of  different  potters.  (Not  in 
Corpus  xiii.) 

ATILIANI  .  M  ATILIAN.O  or  OF.  ATIUANVS  .  F  Known  as  a 
Lezoux  potter :  name  found  on  indeterminate  mould 
there  (Deck  i.  2.52). 

London,  Chesterford,  York,  Cirencester,  Allier,  Douai 
Mus.  Example  from  N.  Perrott,  Som.,  with  coins  of  ! 
Vespasian  and  Domitian  (Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc.  xxvi.  : 
i.  86).  Charente  inf.,  Poitiers,  Clermont;  Autun, 
Entrains  (Nievre),  Sceaux  (Loiret),  Rouen,  Bavai 
(Nord). 

ATRVCIANI  appears  as  ATRVCIA/I.  ' 

ATRVCINI  in  Jacob’s  list.  tRVCIANI  Cirencester.  (Not ; 
in  Corp.  xiii.) 

BELSA.ARVl  BELSA.ARV.F  (as  York),  Douai  Mus.  Asj 
BELSA.  FECIT  (Netherlands)  has  been  found,  perhaps 
ARV  refers  to  the  Arverni  (Auvergne),  the  tribe  to  which 
the  Lezoux  potters  belonged.  Another  Rock  specimen, 
diam.  lOf  inches,  is  mentioned  {Jour.  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc,  \ 
XXXV.  427).  : 

CALETl .  M  appears  as  C4^AETI  .  M  Known  as  a  Lezoux  potter. 
Often  misread  as  CAPETI,  CARETI  ,  M  (see  Coll.  Ant.^ 
i.  156).  London,  Cirencester,  Caine,  Chesterford.  i 

.  .  ALIITIM  appears  retrograde  on  fragment  of  37  bowl 
at  Silchester  (Dech.  i.  258).  (Not  in  Corp.  xiii.  but 
CALETINI). 

CAMPANl.O  Known  as  a  Lezoux  potter.  Occurs  on  mauyj 
sites  in  France.  : 

CARATILLI .  M  appears  as  CARATIll .  M  Often  misread  as! 
CARATIN  or  CAR  ATI  .  M 

London,  Cirencester,  York,  Douai  Mus.,  Bush  Lane 
(Cannon  Street).  Common  in  France, 

CASVRIVS  .  FE  appears  as  CASVRIVS .  Fll. 

Coleman  Street,  City  (Brit.  Mus.),  Compiegne,  Allier 
etc.,  and  Saalburg. 

CATIANVS  appears  as  CATIANVS.  Probably  correct  reading  ol 
CADANVS  {Arch.  vi.  124). 

London,  Cirencester,  Newcastle^ 

Allier,  Compiegne  (CATVINVS  .  F)! 

Common  in  France. 
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CINIVSM  CINIVS  probably  for  CINTVSMVS 
OF.  C!N|  Reims,  CINI  Clermont, 

CINTVSM  CINTVSMVS-  etc.  Poitiers, 

Vichy,  Paris,  EtajJes,  etc.  CINIVSM 
York.  Clear  examples,  but  CINTVS .  M  Colchester,  Ciren¬ 
cester,  CINTIS  .  M  Douai  Mus.  and  CILTVS .  F  Compiegne, 
CINTVSMVS  and  abbreviations  are  common. 


i^nr^ 


CRACINA.  F  or  GRACINA  ,  F  Clearly  not  CRACVNA  or  CRACISA. 
Initial  is  uncertain  (Nicholson,  Keltic  Researches,  147). 
Not  in  Corpus  xiii. 

DECMl ,  MA  appears  as  DECMI.AA  or  M. 

I  London,  Bath  ( V.  G.H.  Som.  i.  284) ,  Warrington.  Probably 
for  DECIMI.  DECIMl .  MA  Colchester.  DECIMI .  MA  Angers 
I  (Maine-et-Loire),  but  DECMl  .  M  etc.  France,  Netherlands, 
I  Germany. 

j^.lPPl.M  Clear  example.  IPPI .  M  Ham  Saltings  Cani. 

76).  CIPPIM  Chesters  {Arch.  Ael.  N.  S.  xiii.  366). 
I  IPPVS.F.  Rottenburg  (Wiirtemberg).  CIPPVS  not  in 
I  Corpus  xiii. 

VLLINl.  Known  as  a  Lezoux  potter. 

Warrington,  Chichester,  South  Shields,  Chester,  France, 
j  Netherlands,  Germany. 

VSTI .  MA  Compiegne  and  many  sites  in  France,  including 
1  La  Graufesenque  and  Lezoux,  Netherlands,  and  Germany. 

^ACCALl .  M  Warrington,  Colchester,  Normandy,  Hainault. 


|-/IACRIANl .  M  Chesterford  (spelt  out  thus).  AACRIANI  Rouen. 
I  MaCRWI  (for  MACRIANl)  from  the  usual  places. 


i/lAINACNl  appears  as  MAIA/CNI  MAINCNl,  but  the  name  is 
I  uncertain.  Perhaps  the  true  read- 

I  ing  of  MARN  .  C  in  Jacob’s  list.  ^  ... 

I  MAINACN.  London  {Archaeologia,  J  il'. J  A-  lj\ f  11 J 

I  xxvii,  152).  MAIA/CNI  Poitiers.  MAINNACNI  Allier.  Other 
forms  from  France. 


^AICRIS  ,  M  with  or  without  M 

MAICR.i  and  MAICRIS.F  Colchester.  MAORIS  and 
M  .  AlORI .  M  London :  Cirencester,  Chesterfield,  York, 
France,  and  several  sites  in  Germany. 

I  VOL.  XXL  U 
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MARTINI.  M,  Found  at  Rheinzabern,  but  Dechelette  thinks 
not  made  there  (i.  213).  Retrograde  from  Allier  (Dech. 
i.  285.) 

London,  Leicester,  Newcastle,  York.  Common  in 
France,  Netherlands,  and  Germany. 

MASCELLIO  appears  as  MASCIILLIO  (o  not  for  OF  here). 

Rouen,  Pont-sur-Seine  (Aube),  Elouges,  Bavai,  Ehl, 
Mainz,  France,  Hainault. 

MATERNI  also  appears  as  MATERNI 

York.  Mould  for  applied  decoration  at  Lezoux  signed 
MATllRNi  with  boar  to  left  (Dech.  ii.  173,  231). 
MATERN  Compiegne;  France,  Netherlands,  Germany. 

MATERNNI.M  with  or  without  M.  Probably  for  MATERNINVS. 
In  smaller  characters  than  MATERNI. 

MAIERNAIIA,  Arch.  Cant.  xvii.  157.  An  indeterminate 
mould  of  MATERNIANVS  at  Lezoux. 

London.  MATERNNIAl  Rheims  ;  also  Germany.  j 

NAM  I  LI  AN  I  London,  Leicester,  Colchester,  Allier,  Chesterford.  | 
Various  sites  in  France. 

PATTOF  PATOF  (OF  probably  for  offICINA).  Htibner  reads; 
PATTO.  F  PATTO. ,  VS  Housesteads  [Arch.  Ael.  xxv.  293.)! 
PATOF  Milton  (Arc A  Gant.  xvii.  158).  PAT.FE  Carlisle) 
(Brit.  Mus.).  OF  PAT.  Germany  and  Netherlands. 

PAVLLI  .  M  occurs  as  figs.  PAVLLVS,  M  or  F,  PAVA  .  Al ,  M  audj 
other  forms.  Known  as  a  Lezoux 
potter  (moulds  for  37  bowls  found). 

Occurs  on  form  14  from  London  (Brit. 

Mus.).  PAVLI  Leicester.  PAVLLVS. 

York:  London,  Cirencester,  Bath, 

Caerleon  [Isca  Silurum,  42),  Col¬ 
chester,  Chesterford,  Warrington, 

Compiegne,  Allier,  Douai  Mus. 

Usual  French  and  German  sites. 

Occurs  in  cemetery  of  Flavion, 

Namur,  where  latest  coin  193  a.d. 

PRIMANI  London,  Newcastle,  Caerwent,  Crundale,  Chester 
ford,  York,  France,  Netlierlands,  Germany. 

QVINTI .  M  Common  name  at  Lezoux  and  La  Graufesenque 
not  same  as  QVIN  ...  at  Montans. 
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Sutton  Valence  (Maidstone  Mus.),  Cirencester,  London, 
York,  Aldeburgh  (Suffolk),  France,  Netherlands, 
Germany. 

SACRILLI.M  appears  as  SACRIAI  .  M  SACRIAA.I.M 

Cirencester,  Chesterford,  Allier,  Compiegne,  France, 
and  Netherlands. 

SATVRNI  perhaps  for  SATVRNINI 

SATVRNNI.OF  London. 

SATVRNNi.o  Shaffleet  Creek  {Coll.  Cant.  76). 

SATVRNINI  Known  as  a  Lezoux  potter  (37  bowl  with  medal- 
I  lions  found). 

;  Westbere  {Arch.  Cant.  xv.  319). 

I 

SATERNINI  London. 

I 

'  SATVRNINI.  OF  Eatington  Park  {V.  C.  H.  Wanv.i. 

\  246),  Cirencester,  Douai  Mus.,  Chesterford. 

I 

SATVRNINVS  Compiegne,  France,  Netherlands,  Ger¬ 
many. 

3EVERIANI  SAVERIANI  SIVERIANVS  SEVERIANI.O  SEVERIAN  AA 
’  Cirencester,  Compiegne.  SEVERIANVS  in  German  list 
(Ludowici).  Leicester  {Leics.  Trams,  ii.  39,  with  coins, 
latest  Hadrian),  York,  France  and  Germany. 

dEXTI  .  ma  Not  the  potter  of  this  name  at  St.  Remy  (Dech.  i. 
42)  who  made  figurines  (1st  century). 

!  SEXTI .  MANV  Cirencester  ;  also  abbreviated,  Col¬ 

chester,  York,  France,  Netherlands,  Germany. 

The  following  should  also  be  noted,  though  there  are  reasons 
or  not  inserting  them  in  the  table  : 

vCCiVS  from  Pan  Sand  {Arch.  Cant.  xvii.  153)  =  attivs  ? 

)ONGi,  probably  CONOI  for  CONDI,  the  reading  adopted  in  the 
Corpus  for  specimens  from  Ewell  (Surrey),  London,  and 
I  York.  CONGO,  CONGI .  M  are  also  given  from  several  sites 
in  France.  Said  to  come  from  Pan  Sand  (probably  the 
Rock  is  meant)  but  form  not  described  :  Arch.  Cant.  xvii. 
155. 
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CRISPINVS,  Form  10,  Bethnal  Green  Mus.  (Cat.  E  44  =  1706, 
1901).  Said  to  be  from  Castor,  Nortliants,  but  has  surface 
rubbed  on  one  side  exactly  as  Rock  pieces. 

MARCI,  possible  reading  of  Form  10  in  Mr.  Hilton  Price’s 
collection.  The  name  occurs  on  mould  for  applied  decora¬ 
tion  (dragon)  at  Lezoux  (Dech.  ii.  173),  cf.  MATERNI. 
MARCi.  M  York. 

MVXTVL  for  MVXTVLLI.  M  from  Pan  Sand  {Arch.  Cant.  xvii. 
157),  but  no  details.  London,  Yoi’k,  Chester-le-Street 
(Durham);  Lezoux  and  many  French  sites,  Belgium,  and 
Augst. 

TAVRINVS.  F  or  TAVRIA/VS.  F  specimens  so  marked  in  Teanby 
(now  Arnold)  collection  {Arch.  Cant.  xvii.  160).  Said  to 
be  from  Whitstable  {Arch.  Journ.  xxxv.  293),  but  havCi 
not  the  appeai’ance  or  form  of  Rock  specimens. 

TAVRlLLVS,  Colchester.  TAVRIANVS,  London,  Cirencester, 

TAVRlANl  Clermont  Mus.  TAVRINVS,  Cologne,  Nether-) 
lands,  France. 

An  unsigned  bowl  (see  figure) 
in  the  Guildhall  Museum  (Cat 
p.  97,  No.  445)  is  labelled  as  fron]; 
the  Rock,  but  probably  in  error 
like  a  small  specimen  of  type  27i 
(Dragendorff).  It  is  worn  botli 
ROMAN  BOWL  IN  THE  GUILD-  insido  and  out,  and  the  form  b! 
HALL  MUSEUM.  (L  linear.)  peculiar,  though  obviously  related 

to  form  14. 

With  regard  to  the  relative  date  of  the  Rock  specimens  bj 
is  of  importance  to  note  that  bowls  found  at  Lezoux  bearincj 
the  same  names  are  (if  of  any  recognised  type)  invariably  oi 
type  37  (Dragendorff),  and  are  of  late  character.*  Mould: 
for  making  this  type  have  also  been  found  with  the  sanr 
names ;  and  other  moulds,  for  making  designs  to  be  appliei 
to  the  vase,  have  been  found  on  the  site  but  bearing  othc 
names,  one  of  which,  at  least,  is  represented  in  the  Rod 
series.  So  far  as  is  known  at  present  the  pottery  with  applicf 
decoration  is  altogether  later  than  bowls  of  37  type ;  and  th 
inference  is  natural  that  this  consignment  dredged  from  tb 
Rock  was  manufactured  in  the  period  of  transition,  whei 
some  potters  at  Lezoux  who  had  moulded  37  bowls  were  str 

*  Details  will  be  found  above  under  the  various  names. 
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at  work  side  by  side  with  potters  who  eventually  adopted  the 
new  method  of  applied  ornamentation.  After  the  old  style 
had  gone  out  and  before  the  new  had  come  in,  these  potters 
seem  to  have  contented  themselves  and  their  customers  with 
plain  wares. 

If  so  much  is  conceded,  a  fact  of  supreme  importance  for 
the  chronology  of  Romano-British  finds  is  at  once  established. 
The  various  forms  represented  in  the  Rock  series  must  be 
absolutely  contemporary,  and  in  all  probability  issued  from 
a  group  of  workshops  in  one  locality.  In  comparison  with  the 
Continent,  there  have  been  in  this  country  very  few  graves 
discovered  in  which  this  red  ware  has  been  found  with  coins 
or  other  precise  indications  of  date,  but  I  doubt  if  such  a 
large  group  of  contemporary  vessels  dating  from  Roman 
times  has  ever  been  discovered.  If  the  theory  is  sound,  it 
should  be  confirmed  by  discoveries  of  this  Gallo-Roman  ware 
already  made  or  reserved  for  future  explorers  ;  and  I  will 
venture  to  utilize  some  of  the  best  known  instances  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  more  precisely  the  date  of  the  wreck. 

This  evening’s  exhibition  will  demonstrate  the  homogeneous 
character  of  the  find  as  a  whole,  but  the  absentees  are  of 
'equal  importance.  Mr.  Holden,  of  Whitstable,  who  for  years 
has  collected  the  pottery  from  the  fishermen,  spontaneously 
jassured  me  that  he  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  even  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  red  ware  wdth  moulded  decoration  from  the 
Rock.  There  is  a  strong  presumption  that  the  style  so 
well  represented  in  Britain  and  abroad  by  the  figured  wares 
of  La  Graufesenque  and  Lezoux  had  passed  out  of  fashion 
before  the  wreck  took  place,  and  a  superior  limit  of  date  is  at 
once  given.  The  Lezoux  factories  were  the  later  and  more 
'prolific  of  the  two  chief  centres,  and  were  producing  their 
Htest  and  most  decadent  figured  bowls  before  the  death  of 
pommodus  (d.  192),  while  their  slip-decorated  (barbotine) 

f'ases,  such  as  those  from  Felixstowe  and  Cheapside  in  the 
lational  collection,  are  assigned  on  satisfactory  evidence  to 
he  third  century.*  The  practice  of  ornamenting  vases  in 
ilip  with  leaf  and  tendril  designs  appears  to  have  started 
n  the  Rhine  district  on  black  ware,  and  to  have  passed 
n  the  first  century  to  Britain,  where  it  was  continued  with 
success  at  Castor  near  Peterborough,  if  not  in  other  localities. 
In  red  ware,  usually  called  Samian,  it  is  known  from  an 
laborate  double-handled  bowl  found  on  the  Martinsberg, 
^ndernach,  and  dating  from  the  reign  of  Nero.f  In  Britain  a 

*  Dechelette,  op.  cit.  ii.  167. 

t  Bonner  Jahrbucher.,  Ixxxvi.  pi.  vii.  fig.  46,  p.  173  (called  lotus  pattern). 
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fragment  with  similar  decoration,  but  not  of  dish  form,  was 
found  in  a  burial  with  a  coin  of  Nerva  (96 — 98)  at  Cave’s  Inn, 
Churchover,  Warwickshire  * * * §  From  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  the  ivy  pattern  in  slip  on  Rock  specimens,  it  seems  clear 
that  this  particular  mode  of  decoration  lasted  from  the  first  to 
the  mid-third  century,  though  its  application  to  the  broad 
rims  of  bowls  may  not  be  later  than  the  Antonine  period. 

Another  absentee  type  is  the  small  cup  with  two  round 
mouldings  (type  27).  Some  of  these  in  the  national  collection 
are  of  extreme  finish  and  delicacy,  obviously  of  Rutenian 
ware,  and  in  north-west  Germany  they  are  found  dating  from 
the  time  of  Claudius,  or  even  Tiberius,  well  into  the 
Antonine  period. f  A  specimen  occurs  in  the  Roman  cemetery 
at  Litlington,  Cambs.,  where  the  earliest  coin  found  was  of 
Hadrian  (117 — 138),  and  another,  in  the  Guildhall  Museum,  is 
labelled  as  from  the  Rock,  but  its  fragility  and  condition 
render  that  provenance  most  unlikely,  and  it  is  not  included 
in  our  list. 

Our  main  problem  is  to  find  some  period  for  the  Rock 
pottery  between  the  passing  of  the  figured  bowls  of  Lezoux,  , 
and  the  introduction  of  the  globular  vases  with  slip  foliage 
and  applied  figures  previously  moulded,  which  are  known  to 
have  issued  from  the  same  district.  If  either  was  in  fashion 
when  the  wreck  took  place,  it  would  surely  have  been  included 
in  the  cargo.  The  Allier  potteries  were  predominant  from  the 
time  of  Trajan  (98 — 11 7), j:  and  Dechelette  would  put  the  last 
of  the  figured  bowls  before  190  A.D.,  while  one  would  expect 
an  admixture  of  the  slip-ware  vases  in  the  third  century,  i 
Though  the  potter’s  name,  SOSIMVS,  does  not  occur  on  any  Rock ' 
specimen,  a  bowl  of  form  12  has  been  found  at  Beachamwell, 
Norfolk,  containing  fifty  or  more  denarii,  which  must  have  been 
deposited,  according  to  the  numismatists,  about  the  year  175.  § ; 
That  the  bowl  was  made  more  than  ten  years  before  that  date  I 
is  unlikely,  and  in  my  opinion  this  hoard  of  coins  proves  thei 
conclusions  already  drawn  from  independent  evidence,  thus 
giving  a  definite  central  date  for  as  many  as  fifteen  different 
forms  of  plain  Gallo-Roman  red  ware. 

I  have  already  acknowledged  assistance  on  the  geographical 
side  of  the  question,  and  should  like  to  record  my  special 

*  Collectanea  Antiqua,  i.  pi.  xvii.  fig.  5,  p.  35  ;  Victoria  History  of  Wanvick- 
shire,  i.  230. 

t  Koenen,  Gefasslmndc,  93,  pi.  xiv.  fig.  10.  Bonner  Jahriiicher,  Ixxxvi, 
pi.  vi.  fig.  17. 

i  Dechelette,  oy).  cit.  i.  19t:-5. 

§  Norfolk  Archmoloyy,  iii.  237  ;  Numismatic  Chronicle  x.  (1848),  102  : 
Journal  of  the  British  Archceological  Association,  ii.  18  ;  Victoria  History  oj 
Norfolk,  i.  313. 
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indebtedness  to  my  colleague,  Mr.  H.  B.  Walters,  for  in- 
’ormation  on  matters  with  which  he  is  eminently  qualified 
,0  deal ;  and  to  Professor  Haverfield  for  details  of  pieces  I  had 
lot  been  able  to  inspect  personally.  As  regards  the  exhibits 
Yhich  have  served  to  palliate  my  statistics,  I  tender  my 
sincere  thanks  to  our  Fellows  the  Mayors  of  Gravesend  (Mr. 
jteorge  M.  Arnold)  and  Canterbury  (Mr.  F.  Bennett  Goldney), 
she  former  having  allowed  me  to  visit  his  private  museum  at 
\Iilton  Hall,  and  the  latter  having  sanctioned  the  loan  of 
specimens  from  the  Royal  Museum.  Much  information  was 
)btained  at  Whitstable  from  Mr.  Sibert  Saunders  (who  exhibits 
hree  pieces),  Dr.  Hayward  (whose  collection  is  on  the  table), 
ind  Mr.  Holden,  through  the  good  offices  of  our  Fellow,  Mr. 
Praetorius,  and  Mr.  Sebastian  Evans,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
tent  Archaeological  Society.  The  officials  of  Bethnal  Green, 
jruildhall,  Liverpool,  and  IMaidstone  Museums  have  kindly 
granted  access  to  the  specimens  in  their  charge  and  furnished 
ill  available  details.  Finally,  let  me  appeal  for  information 
is  to  any  other  extant  specimens  from  the  site  or  any  un¬ 
published  finds  of  such  pottery  in  association  with  coins.” 

Mr.  Walters  welcomed  this  additional  instrument  for 
lating  Romano-British  remains.  As  to  the  exceptional  black- 
blazed  vessel  which,  on  the  wreck  theory,  should  come  from 
Lezoux,  he  pointed  out  that  the  potters  of  the  Allier  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  using  black  glaze;  and  apart  from  the 
evidence  submitted,  he  would  have  suggested  Germany  as  the 
iplace  of  origin.  If  the  figured  vases  were  obsolete  before  the 
plain  ware  was  made  in  any  quantity,  the  date  of  the  wreck 
jmust  be  put  very  late  in  the  second  century. 

Mr.  Read  regarded  the  evidence  of  a  wreck  on  Pudding- 
Ipan  Rock  as  conclusive.  Plain  and  commonplace  as  the 
pottery  was,  it  would  on  this  supposition  be  of  chronological 
jValue,  as  there  seemed  no  other  way  of  dating  chance  finds  of 
pottery  on  Roman  sites  in  Britain.  The  bulk  of  this  red  ware 
was  no  doubt  made  in  Gaul,  but  a  large  fragment  of  a  figured 
bowl  had  been  found  at  Aldgate  and  was  no  doubt  fired, 
ilumsily  enough,  in  London. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Wood  said  no  difficulty  arose  from  the  extensive 
erosion  west  of  Reculver.  The  coast  had  doubtless  at  one 
period  lain  as  far  north  as  the  Rock,  which  then  formed  a 
promontory  between  the  mouths  of  the  East  Swale  and 
Wantsum  rivers.  The  channel  of  the  latter  was  open  till  the 
fime  of  Henry  VII. 
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Mr.  Garraway  Rice  thought  the  “  cement  boulders  ”  re¬ 
ferred  to  might  be  septaria  from  the  London  clay.  The 
railway  company  had  invented  the  name  Reculvers,  presumably 
owing  to  the  twin  towers  of  Reculver  church. 

O  j 

Mr.  Smith  replied  that  though  the  globular  slip-ware  vases  ! 
of  Lezoux  were  produced  throughout  the  first  half  of  the  | 
third  century,  he  knew  of  no  evidence  that  the  figured  vases 
continued  all  through  the  second.  Further  dredging  might 

some  day  decide  the  nature  of  the  boulders.  ! 

1 

H.  Thackeray  Turner,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  through  the  kindness  : 
of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Webley-Parry,  exhibited  two  casts  of  | 
sculptured  stones  in  Bucklebury  Church,  Berks.,  on  which  he  ! 
communicated  the  following  note :  | 

^‘The  two  plaster  casts  exhibited  are  taken  from  carved 
stones  on  the  south-west  buttress  of  the  tower  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  Bucklebury. 

Bucklebury,  or,  as  it  was  anciently  called,  Burghulbury,  is 
situated  7  miles  E.N.E.  of  Newbury.  It  is  in  the  Union  of 
Bradfield,  and  partly  in  the  hundred  of  Reading  and  partly 
in  the  hundred  of  Faircross. 

The  church  consists  of  a  chancel  and  nave,  western  tower, 
north  nave  aisle,  and  modern  south  porch  covering  a  Norman 
doorway.  There  are  three  arches  between  the  nave  and  aisle 
and  a  modern  vestry  at  the  west  end  of  the  aisle.  The  tower 
is  rouglily  about  three  cubes  in  height  and  has  diagonal 
buttresses  to  its  western  angles,  and  buttresses,  projecting 
north  and  south,  to  its  eastern  face. 

The  carved  panels  are  situated  on  the  south  face  of  the 
south-eastern  buttress,  about  half  the  height  of  the  tower 
from  the  ground,  and  represent  (1)  the  Crucifixion  between 
a  black-letter  inscription  and  a  much  weather-worn  seated  (?) 
figure,  and  (2)  apparently  a  wheelwright  working  upon  a 
wheel  with  an  adze.  (See  illustration.) 

The  panel  with  the  inscription  is  carved  on  the  stone 
immediately  above  the  one  with  the  man  and  the  wheel 
Both  stones  form  part  of  the  structure  of  the  buttress,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  they  are  coeval  with  the  tower  which,  1 
should  say,  was  built  about  1450. 

The  church  contains  a  monument  to  Viscountess  Bolingbroke 
wife  of  the  celebrated  nobleman,  and  others  to  the  ancient 
family  of  Winchcombe.” 

Mr.  Peers  could,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  stone,  rea( 
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po  more  of  the  inscription  than  mctft*  To  the  right  of 
the  cross  or  crucifix  was  another  figure,  weathered  almost 


SCULPTURED  STONES  ON  THE  TOWER  OF  BUCKLEBURY  CHURCH,  BERKS. 

)eyond  recognition.  He  doubted  whether  to  take  the  lower 
itone  seriously,  and  preferred  not  to  indulge  in  conjecture. 
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Mr.  Thomson  Lyon  thought  that  the  lower  figure  held  an 
adze,  turned  completely  round,  with  which  he  was  dressing 
the  felloes  of  the  wheel.  The  carving  probably  represented 
a  scene  connected  with  the  church  and  a  wheelwright. 

Mr.  Hope  pointed  out  that  the  stone  was  complete  in  itself, 
and  the  costume  agreed  with  the  date  given.  It  could  not  bej 
assumed  that  it  was  a  waste  piece,  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be 
possible  to  make  sense  of  the  inscription,  but  it  was  difficulti 
to  read. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  communi¬ 
cations  and  exhibitions. 


Thursday,  24th  January,  1907. 

PHILIP  NORMAN,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 


The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  th 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

From  tlie  Author  : — The  early  descent  of  the  Devonshire  estates  belonging  tj 
the  honours  of  Mortain  and  Okehampton.  By  Rev.  0.  J.  Reichel, 

8vo.  n.p.  1896. 

From  the  Secretary  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  : —The  early  use  of  iror^ 
By  Bennett  H.  Brongh.  8vo.  London,  1906. 

From  the  Author,  Robert  Munro,  Esq.  M.D.,  LL.D.  : 

1.  On  the  prehistoric  horses  of  Europe  and  their  supposed  domestication  i| 

*  palaeolithic  times.  8vo.  n.p.  1903.  ; 

2.  On  a  human  skeleton  with  prehistoric  objects,  found  at  Great  Castertoij 

Rutland.  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1906.  i 

3.  On  the  date  of  the  upheaval  which  caused  the  25-feet  raised  beaches  i: 

Central  Scotland.  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1904. 

From  the  Author  : — Remains  of  prehistoric  man  in  the  Dakotas.  ByHenrj 
Montgomery.  8vo.  Toronto,  1906.  I 

From  the  Transcriber  : — The  inscriptions  in  the  old  British  cemetery  of  Leghon 
Transcribed  by  G.  M.  G.  Cullum,  F.S.A.  8vo.  Leghorn,  1906. 

From  Viscount  Dillon,  V. F.S.A. : — An  engraving  of  a  meeting  of  the  Societ 
of  Antiquaries  of  London  at  Somerset  House. 

It  was  announced  that  by  his  will  the  late  Mr.  J.  T.  Mickle 
thwaite,  F.S.A.,  had  bequeathed  to  the  Society,  free  of  dutj 
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uch  of  his  works,  manuscripts,  plans,  drawings,  pamphlets, 
nd  publications  of  antiquarian  or  archieological  interest,  and 
uch  of  his  arclueological  collections  of  any  kind,  as  the 
fficers  of  the  Society  for  the  time  being,  or  the  majority  of 
hem,  shall  select. 

George  Heath  Viner,  Esq.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  F.S.A.,  Local 


for  Egypt,  was  read  ; 


El  Kab,  Mahamid, 

Januaiy  II,  1007. 


To  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 


TR, 


I  understand  that  early  in  February  a  consultation  is  to  be 
eld  to  consider  the  proposal  for  raising  the  dam  at  Assuan, 
e.  to  increase  its  height  and  substance  so  greatly  that  it  may 
je  able  to  withstand  an  increase  of  the  water  level  from 
R.L.  106  to  R.L.  115,  or  even  more. 

The  proposal  is,  in  fact,  to  return  to  the  original  scheme  as 
brmulated  by  Sir  William  Willcocks,  and  about  which  there 
l^as  so  much  agitation  in  1894. 

‘  In  The  Times  of  24th  February,  1894,  there  is  an  article 
I'om  the  Cairo  correspondent  which  places  the  whole  project 
1  a  clear  light.  To  this  I  refer  you. 

The  result  of  the  strong  expression  of  public  opinion  was 
tiat  the  Egyptian  Government  decided  that  the  level  of  the 
^ater  within  the  reservoir  should  not  be  raised  above  R.L. 
06,  and  so  it  has  been  constructed. 

In  various  communications  I  have  made  to  the  Society  of 
mtiquaries  sundry  details  are  given  of  the  proposed  scheme, 
nd  its  results  upon  the  country  in  which  the  reservoir  would 
e,  and  especially  upon  the  effect  on  the  objects  of  antiquity 
/hich  would  be  submerged. 

In  deference  to  opinion  so  strongly  expressed  the  Egyptian 
lovernment,  if  it  did  not  say  it  in  so  many  words,  certainly 
id  the  v/orld  to  understand  that  at  R.L.  106  the  reservoir 
7as  from  henceforward  to  remain. 

The  reservoir  has,  as  it  is  declared,  proved  a  very  great 
access,  and  has  already  paid  for  itself.  Speculations  without 
ad  have  been  started,  and  nearly  all  of  them  clamour  for 
lore  water. 


*  R.  L.  means  “  reduced  level,”  i.e.  the  level  taken  above  a  fixed  datum  at 
■lexandria. 
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Probably  it  is  to  pressure  from  these  sources  that  thf 
Egyptian  Government  is  now  asked  to  yield. 

It  would  seem  impossible  to  deny  that  from  an  economk 
point  of  view,  raising  the  water  level  in  the  reservoir  froir 
R.L.  106  to  R.L.  115  would  be  a  useful  thing  to  Egypt 
although  the  advantage  would  be  gained  at  the  expense  oj| 
Nubia,  which  would  in  part  be  hopelessly  drowned. 

In  a  letter  from  me  to T/teT-iwes, published  on  26thNovember! 
1904,  calling  attention  to  the  condition  of  Philse  after  it  hac 
been  submerged,  and  to  which  letter  I  more  especially  refei} 
you,  I  pointed  out  that  the  Egyptian  Government  had  not  bj 
any  means  shown  itself  indifferent  to  the  danger  in  which  th(i 
ruins  of  that  island  would  be  placed,  and  that  a  very  largf 
sum  had  been  spent  in  maintenance.  ^ 

The  last  paragraph  in  that  letter  is  of  particular  impor 
tance.  It  is  this :  '  I  am  permitted  to  state  on  the  bes 
authority  that  the  matter  will  be  thoroughly  examined  witlj 
a  view  to  taking  steps  that  as  little  harm  as  is  possible  unde 
the  circumstances  shall  be  done  to  the  temples,  etc.’ 

It  would  perhaps  be  a  breach  of  confidence  for  me  to  stat] 
who  that  ‘  best  authority  ’  was. 

It  is,  however,  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  the  Egyptiaij 
Government  is  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the  value  of  thos 
things  which  may  suffer. 

But  it  is  also  of  great  importance  that  their  memorie 
should  be  stimulated,  and  that  they  and  the  engineers  shouP 
be  made  aware  that  archaeologists,  etc.,  etc.,  have  not  gone  ti 
sleep,  or  are  now  indifferent. 

I  venture,  therefore,  to  urge  that,  without  any  loss  of  tim 
(for  the  engineers  are  trying  to  push  the  thing  through  ai 
quickly  and  privately  as  possible),  the  Society  of  Antiquariel 
should  formulate  a  resolution. 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  it  would  be  well  if  this  resolu! 
tion  could  embody  the  following  things  : 

A.  A  sense  of  surprise  and  disappointment  if  the  Egyptia 

Government  should  break  faith  and  depart  entirelj 
from  the  conclusions  first  arrived  at. 

B.  A  sense  of  the  very  momentous  issues  which  hang  o  ! 

the  present  deliberations,  and  a  consciousness  tha 
there  must  be  a  balance  between  the  interests  of  th 
past  and  of  the  present.  (We  cannot  then  be  calle 
‘  a  parcel  of  blind  archeologists.’) 

C.  An  appreciation  of  the  works  of  conservation  ahead; 

carried  out  at  Phile,  and  a  feeling  of  assurance  tha 
in  the  event  of  its  being  decided  that  the  increase( 
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water  supply  must  be  secured  to  Egypt,  the  state¬ 
ment  made  in  my  letter  of  26tli  November,  1904,  will 
prove  to  be  correct. 

To  be  of  any  use  action  must  be  immediate. 

I  might  add  that  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  members  of 
le  Egyptian  Government  would  welcome  some  such  expres- 
on  of  opinion  and  hopes  as  I  now  suggest.  The  difficulty  is 
)  get  the  Department  of  Antiquities  to  move.  A  good  push 
•om  the  outside  would  be  very  useful. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

Somers  Clarke.” 

The  following  Resolution,  which  had  been  drafted  by  the 
xecutive  Committee,  was  proposed  from  the  Chair  and 
irried  unanimously : 

“  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  has  heard  with 
some  surprise  that  a  proposal  is  seriously  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  Egyptian  Government  to  raise  the 
level  of  the  Nile  dam  at  Assuan  to  the  height 
I  originally  proposed.  The  Society  would  point  out 

j  that  it  is  informed  that  such  an  alteration  would, 

at  high  Nile,  submerge  the  tenqdes  of  Philse,  and 
would  result  also  in  the  Hooding  of  a  large  area 
in  Nubia,  undoubtedly  containing  many  interesting 
sites. 

The  Society  feels  bound  to  enter  a  protest  against  any 
1  scheme  that  would  involve  such  a  wholesale  destruc- 

j  tion  of  archaeological  remains,  unless  it  be  clearly 

demonstrated  that  the  scheme  is  an  absolute  neces- 
j  sity  for  the  well-being  of  Egypt,  and  that  the  same 

benefits  cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other  way. 

I  The  Society  feels  the  greater  confidence  in  making  the 
protest  to  the  Egyptian  Government  in  view  of  the 
;  important  and  costly  works  of  conservation  that 

have  been  already  carried  out  at  Philae.” 

The  Secretary  reported  that  a  communication  had  been 
iceived  from  Mr.  Albert  Hartshorne,  F.S.A.,  asking  that  in 
iew  of  the  difficulty  of  their  being  properly  displayed  in  the 
ociety  s  Apartments  certain  cabinets  of  coins  and  medals, 
lostly  of  the  Roman  period,  which  had  been  collected  by  his 
randfather,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Kerrich,  F.S.A.,  and  given  by 
IS  uncle,  the  Rev.  Richard  Edward  Kerrich,  to  the  Society 
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in  1848,  might  be  returned  to  him,  as  a  lineal  descendant  oi 
the  collector,  who  would  greatly  appreciate  their  possession 
Mr.  Hartshorne’s  request  had  been  considered  by  the  Council 
which  was  of  opinion  that  the  consent  of  the  Society  shoulc, 
be  asked  to  the  coins  being  returned  to  him. 

The  Council  accordingly  asked  for  the  Society’s  views  or; 
the  matter. 

On  the  proposal  of  Mr.  H.  Thomson  Lyon,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Harry  Plowman,  it  was  unanimously  Kesolved : 

^^That  a  formal  proposal  to  transfer  the  coins  to  Mr 
Albert  Hartshorne  be  laid  before  the  Society  at  ihl 
meeting  of  7th  February.” 

Pursuant  to  the  Statutes,  Chapter  xix.,  notice  was  given  thal 
the  Ordinary  Meeting  of  Thursday,  21st  February,  would  bt 
made  Special  at  8.45  p.m.,  to  consider  the  following  draft  ol| 
alterations  in  the  Statutes,  proposed  by  the  Council  at  its) 
meeting  of  23rd  January  : 

Chapter  vi.  Section  iv.  line  9,  for  “  the  name  of  the  senioi| 
existing  Vice-President,”  to  substitute  ‘Hire  names  of  the  tw(| 
senior  existing  Vice-Presidents.” 

Chapter  VI.  Section  iv.  line  11,  for  “seven  consecutivt;! 
years,”  to  substitute  “  five  consecutive  years.” 

Chapter  v.  Section  i.  line  1,  to  omit  the  words  “  In  tki 
making,  altering,  or  revocation  of  Statutes.” 

Chapter  xix.  Section  i.  to  add  at  the  end  “  A  majority  oj 
two-thirds  of  the  Fellows  present  and  voting  at  such  Balloj 
shall  be  requisite  to  carry  such  Draft.”  j 

It  was  also  announced  that  the  reasons  for  these  propose'] 
changes  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  Keport,  lately  submitted  tj 
the  Council,  of  the  Special  Committee  appointed  on  30th  Aprij 
last  “  to  consider  whether  any,  and  if  so  what,  alterations  i: 
the  Statutes  should  be  made  with  regard  to  the  nomination  c 
the  Council,”  and  in  a  Memorandum  by  the  President  an' 
Council  on  the  Report  in  question. 

Copies  of  the  Report  and  Memorandum  would  be  forwards 
in  due  course  to  every  Fellow  with  the  formal  notice  of  th 
Special -Meeting. 

The  following  proposal  was  also  submitted  to  the  meetin 
and  duly  read  in  accordance  with  the  Statutes  : 

“  To  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Society  of  Anti 
quaries  of  London. 
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I  We^  the  undersigned,  Fellows  of  the  said  Society, 

in  pursuance  of  Chapter  xix.  sec.  1  of  the  Statutes 
thereof,  do  herewith  submit  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
1  alteration  in  the  Statutes,  and  we  hereby  request 

I  you  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  have 

I  such  draft  brought  before  the  Society  for  discussion 

on  21st  February. 

W.  Paley  Baildon. 

H.  Thomson  Lyon. 

Mill  Stephenson. 

\^JamMry  24!th,  1907.” 

1 

j  Draft  of  Proposed  Alterations  in  the  Statutes. 


i  Chapter  VI. 

i  IV.  The  President  and  Council  shall,  in  each  year,  before 
;ie  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Society  preceding  the  Anni- 
irsary  Meeting,  prepare  three  lists.  No.  i.  shall  contain 
ie  names  of  eleven  Members  of  the  existing  Council  to  be 
commended  to  the  Society  for  re-election  as  the  continuing 
embers  of  the  Council  for  the  ensuing  year ;  the  names  of 
le  two  Senior  Vice-Presidents  for  the  time  being  shall  not 
;  included  in  this  list.  No.  ii.  shall  contain  the  names  of 
n  Fellows,  not  being  of  the  existing  Council,  to  be  nominated 
r  election  as  new  Members  of  the  Council  for  the  ensuing 
iar.  No.  III.  shall  contain  the  names  of  those  of  the  Fellows 
mprised  in  the  two  preceding  lists,  whom  (if  elected  Mem- 
iirs  of  the  Council)  the  President  and  Council  recommend  to 
Le  Society  for  election  to  the  offices  of  President,  Treasurer, 
drector,  and  Secretary  for  the  ensuing  year.  Any  President 
!ho,  on  the  Anniversary  next  ensuing,  will  have  held  that 
fice  for  five  consecutive  years,  shall  be  ineligible  for  nomina- 
bn  as  President  for  the  ensuing  year. 

|V.  Any  five  Fellows  may  nominate  for  election  on  the 
puncil  any  other  Fellow,  not  of  the  existing  Council,  by  a 
liting  signed  by  them  and  sent  to  the  Secretary  on  or 
fore  the  1st  day  of  March  in  each  year.  No  Fellow  whose 
•  mual  subscription  is  unpaid  shall  be  capable  of  nominating 
'  being  nominated  under  this  section,  and  no  Fellow  shall 
!  ?n  more  than  one  such  nomination  for  any  one  election. 

VI.  If  the  nominations  under  Section  v.  be  fewer  than  five 
number,  the  Council  shall,  in  addition  to  the  ten  Members 
'  the  new  Council  to  be  nominated  by  them  as  aforesaid,  add 
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such  further  names  as  will,  together  with  the  nomination 
sent  in  by  the  Fellows,  bring  up  the  total  number  of  name 
in  list  No.  ii.  to  fifteen.  In  case  there  be  no  such  nomination 
by  the  Fellows,  then  the  Council  shall  add  five  such  furthe 
names. 

VII.  At  the  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Society  next  precedin| 
the  Anniversary  Meeting  there  shall  be  read  from  the  Chai 

(1)  the  list  of  the  eleven  Members  of  the  existing  Counci', 
recommended  by  the  President  and  Council  for  re-election 

(2)  the  list  of  the  fifteen  or  more  nominated  Fellows  notOi 
the  existing  Council,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order ;  ami 

(3)  the  names  of  the  Fellows  recommended  by  the  Council 
for  election  as  President,  Treasurer,  Director,  and  Secretarj 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

VIII.  Three  balloting  papers,  numbered  i.,  ii.,  and  iii.  respe( 
tively,  shall  be  printed  on  papers  of  different  colours  an 
forwarded  to  every  Fellow  with  his  summons  to  the  Annivei 
sary  Meeting. 

No.  I.  shall  contain  the  names  of  all  Members  of  tl; 
existing  Council,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  tl 
names  of  those  Members  recommended  by  the  Pres 
dent  and  Council  for  re-election  being  distinguishej 
by  an  asterisk. 

No.  II.  shall  contain  the  names  of  the  fifteen  or  moij 
Fellows,  not  of  the  existing  Council,  nominated, 
hereinbefore  provided,  for  election  as  new  Membe , 
of  the  Council  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  names 
this  list  shall  be  printed  in  alphabetical  order  ar 
without  any  marks  of  distinction. 

No.  III.  shall  contain  the  names  of  those  Fellows  recorj 
mended  by  the  President  and  Council  for  election 
President,  Treasurer,  Director,  and  Secretary  for  tli 
ensuing  year.  This  list  shall  have  a  blank  colun 
opposite  to  the  names  contained  therein  for  tj 
substitution  of  other  names.  ' 

IX.  Four  Scrutators  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Chairman  ^ 
the  Anniversary  Meeting,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Felloe 
then  present,  to  examine  the  balloting  papers. 

X.  A  ballot  shall  first  be  taken  for  the  election  of  t 
Council  for  the  ensuing  year.  Every  Fellow  voting  shall  u 
balloting  papers  Nos.  i.  and  ii.,  and  place  a  cross  against  ti 
name  of  each  person  for  whom  he  desires  to  vote.  He  sin 
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len  deliver  balloting  papers  Nos.  i.  and  ii.,  folded  up,  to  one 
t‘  the  Scrutators,  who  shall  note  the  name  of  each  Fellow  so 
oting.  Every  balloting  paper  No.  i.  containing  more  than 
hven  names  so  marked,  and  every  balloting  paper  No.  ii. 
Dntaining  more  than  ten  names  so  marked,  shall  be  deemed 
)  be  spoiled,  and  no  votes  contained  in  any  such  paper  shall 
3  counted  by  the  Scrutators. 

XI.  At  the  close  of  the  first  ballot  the  Scrutators  shall 
famine  the  balloting  papers  Nos.  i.  and  ii.,  and  report  to  the 
eeting  the  number  of  votes  given  to  each  candidate,  wdiich 
sport  shall  be  read  from  the  Chair.  The  Chairman  shall 
len  announce  the  names  of  the  eleven  Members  of  the  old 
ouncil  and  the  ten  Members  of  the  new  Council  having  the 
reatest  number  of  votes.  Any  ties  being  (if  necessary) 
athwith  determined  by  lot,  the  Chairman  shall  thereupon 
3clare  the  names  of  the  old  and  new  Members  of  the  Council 
•  elected.  Immediately  after  such  declaration  a  list  of  the 
imes  of  those  so  elected  shall  be  hung  up  in  a  conspicuous 
ace  in  the  Meeting  Room,  and  shall  continue  so  hung  up 
itil  the  hour  fixed  for  closing  the  second  ballot. 

XII.  A  ballot  shall  next  be  taken  for  the  election  of  the 
resident.  Treasurer,  Director,  and  Secretary  for  the  ensuing 
bar.  Each  Fellow  voting,  using  balloting  paper  No.  iii., 
ay  substitute  therein  the  name  of  any  person  who  has  been 
ected  a  Member  of  the  Council  at  the  first  ballot  for  the 
ime  of  any  person  contained  in  that  balloting  paper.  Each 
ibstituted  name  shall  be  written  in  the  blank  column  of  the 
dieting  paper,  in  a  line  with  the  printed  title  of  the  office 
hich  the  Fellow  voting  wishes  the  bearer  of  the  name  to 
1.  The  name  of  each  Fellow  voting  shall  be  noted  by  the 
;rutators  as  at  the  first  ballot. 

XIII.  The  Scrutators,  after  examining  the  balloting  papers 
o.  III.,  shall  report  to  the  Meeting  the  number  of  votes  given 

each  candidate  for  filling  the  offices  of  President,  Treasurer, 
irectoi’,  and  Secretary,  for  the  ensuing  year,  which  report 
iall  be  read  from  the  chair.  The  Chairman  shall  then 
mounce  the  names  of  the  candidates  having  the  greatest 
imber  of  votes  for  each  of  such  offices  respectively,  any  ties 
*ing  (if  necessary)  forthwith  determined  by  lot,  and  the 
hairman  shall  thereupon  declare  the  names  of  the  officers  so 
‘beted. 

xiy.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  Council  occurring  in 
e  intervals  of  the  Annual  Elections,  a  new  Member  of 
ouncil  shall  be  elected.  The  Fellows  shall  be  summoned  to 
VOL.  XXL 
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such  election  by  a  particular  summons  from  the  President 
issued  to  every  Fellow  in  the  manner  provided  by  Section  iii, 
a  week  at  least  before  the  day  fixed  for  holding  such  election 
This  summons  shall  state  the  day  so  fixed,  which  may,  but 
need  not,  be  the  day  of  an  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Society 
also  the  time  fixed  for  opening  and  closing  the  ballot? 
Together  with  it  there  shall  be  sent  a  balloting  paper,  in  lik(| 
form  with  the  balloting  paper  No.  ill.,  specified  in  Sectior' 
VIII.,  and  containing  the  name  or  names  of  the  Fellow  oi| 
Fellows  whom  the  President  and  Council  nominate  and  recoin 
mend  to  the  Society  for  election  to  fill  the  existing  vacancy; 
or  vacancies.  A  ballot  shall  be  held  for  such  election,  anij! 
the  proceedings  at  it  shall  be  similar  in  all  respects  to  those  a : 
the  annual  ballot  for  the  election  of  the  Council,  so  far  as  tin 
same  are  applicable.  Each  Fellow  voting  shall  be  at  liberb? 
to  substitute  the  name  of  any  other  Fellow  for  any  name  con 
tained  in  the  balloting  paper.  The  election,  however,  shal; 
not  be  held,  but  shall  stand  adjourned  to  a  future  day  to  b  ^ 
appointed  by  the  Meeting,  unless  twenty-one  Fellows  at  leas 
and  amongst  them  the  President,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents 
or  one  of  the  Council,  are  present.  ' 

XV.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Presiden 

occuring  in  the  intervals  of  the  Annual  Elections,  the  Secretar 
shall  cause  the  Council  to  be  summoned  for  the  election  of 
new  President  out  of  the  Council ;  and  the  Council,  or  an  ' 
nine  or  more  of  them,  meeting  thereupon  in  the  usual  plac? 
within  twenty  days  next  after  such  vacancy,  shall  proceed  t , 
the  said  election.  i 

XVI.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Treasure  ^ 
occurring  in  the  intervals  of  the  Annual  Elections,  a  ne’ 
Treasurer  shall  be  elected,  immediately  after  the  electioi 
under  Section  xiv.,  of  a  new  Member  of  the  Counei 
Together  with  the  balloting  paper  sent  to  each  Fellow  f( 
his  use  at  the  election  of  a  new  Member  of  Council,  sha 
be  sent  another  balloting  paper  for  his  use  at  the  electic 
of  the  new  Treasurer,  which  shall  contain  the  name  of  tl 
Fellow  whom  the  President  and  Council  nominate  and  recon 
mend  to  the  Society  for  election  to  that  office.  The  Fello 
so  nominated  must  be  either  a  Member  of  the  then  existic 
Council,  other  than  the  Director  or  Secretary,  or  must  be  fir 
elected  as  the  new  Member  of  the  Council,  in  order  to  1 
qualified  for  election  as  the  new  Treasurer.  The  proceeding 
at  the  ballot  for  the  election  of  the  new  Treasurer  shall  1 
similar  in  all  respects  to  those  at  the  general  ballot  for  tl 
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ection  of  the  President,  Treasurer,  Director,  and  Secretary, 

D  far  as  the  same  are  applicable. 

XVII.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Director  or 
ecretary  occurring  in  the  intervals  of  the  Annual  Elections, 
le  procedure  shall  be  similar  to  that  provided  by  Section 
VI.  for  the  election  of  a  new  Treasurer,  save  that  the 
reasurer  shall  not  be  eligible  for  nomination. 

I 

j  0.  A.  Shrubsole,  Esq.,  read  the  following  paper  on  a 
imulus  containing  urns  of  the  Bronze  Age,  near  Sunningdale, 
erks.,  and  on  a  burial  place  of  the  Bronze  Age  at  Sulham, 
erks. : 

“In  December,  1901,  Mr.  W.  G.  Craig,  of  Camberley,  com- 
unicated  to  the  Curators  of  the  Reading  Museum  the  fact 
lat,  in  the  course  of  laying  out  the  ground  for  golf  links  at 
iinningdale,  he  had  met  with  some  ancient  pottery  (supposed 
j  him  to  be  Roman),  with  a  request  that  the  matter  might 
;  investigated. 

On  visiting  the  spot  it  was  seen  that  three  British  urns 
id  been  unearthed  in  the  course  of  removing  earth  from  the 
'p  of  a  mound  which  was  intended  to  be  a  ‘  teeing  ’  place, 
liis  mound  was  in  fact,  although  not  so  indicated  on  the 
rdnance  Survey  Map,  a  round  barrow  of  large  size  situated 
1  a  part  of  the  heather-clad  tract  known  as  Chobham  Com- 
on,  a  little  over  200  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  about  a 
irlong  south  of  Sunningdale  Station.  It  was  about  6  feet 
height  and  75  feet  in  diameter. 

Permission  having  been  obtained  from  Mr.  T.  R.  Roberts, 
was  decided  at  once  to  open  the  barrow.  For  this  purpose 
r.  Craig  lent  us  some  of  his  workmen,  and,  under  the  super- 
sion  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Colyer,  the  assistant  curator  at  the 
eading  Museum,  and  myself,  a  trench  four  feet  wide  was 
it  through  the  barrow  from  north  to  south,  and  was  carried 
a  depth  slightly  below  the  original  surface-level.  A  similar 
ench  was  subsequently  cut  at  right  angles  to  this.  In 
gging  these  trenches,  and  in  previous  shallow  excavations, 
3ven  urns  and  one  interment  of  cremated  bones  without  an 
■n  were  met  with,  all  more  or  less  near  the  surface  of  the 
ound ;  but  we  did  not  find  any  primary  interment  or  any 
dication  of  one,  although  the  excavation  was  considerably 
idened  at  the  centre  of  the  barrow,  and  was  continued  to 
m  feet  below  the  natural  surface,  as  great  a  depth  as  was 
qssible  at  the  time.  As  the  ground  was  required  by  the 
'  ntractors,  and,  as  we  found  no  disturbance  of  the  soil  or 
lything  affording  us  any  encouragement  to  go  further,  I 
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had  the  trenches  filled  in.  While  the  result  is  not  absolutely; 
conclusive,  I  think  there  is  some  high  probability  that  theni 
is  no  primary  interment  in  this  case. 

We  then  turned  over  the  soil  of  the  mound,  with  the  resultj 
that  twelve  more  urns  were  brought  to  light.  In  all  eleverj 
urns  were  found  in  the  normal  or  upright  position  and  twelve] 
were  inverted.  In  addition  to  these,  in  two  instances  wcj 
found  cremated  remains  without  an  urn,  deposited  in  hollowfi 
about  18  inches  deep  which  had  been  lined  with  pieces  ol| 
soft  sandstone,  and  covered  over  with  a  slab  of  conglomerate 
Both  these  materials  were  probably  derived  from  the  loca 
gravel.  _  _  ,  ! 

There  is  evidence  therefore  of  25  interments,  with  a  distinc ! 
preference  for  the  south-west  side  of  the  mound;  for  on  thi 
north-west,  north-east,  and  south-east  sides,  taken  together 
there  were  only  seven  interments,  and  these  were  near  th 
middle.  This  preference  for  the  sunny  side  is  of  course  ii! 
accordance  with  custom,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  even  th 
south-east  side  has  been  neglected,  as  will  be  seen  by  th 


ground-plan.  | 

Some  of  the  urns  were  found  about  a  foot  below  the  preserj 
surface,  others  were  quite  near  the  surface  ;  but  it  shoul 
be  mentioned  that  some  years  previously  the  barrow  had  bee 
lowered  about  two  feet  by  a  former  occupier  of  the  land,  witj 
the  result  that  most  of  the  urns  were  mutilated  and  somj 
possibly  destroyed.  Very  few  have  been  obtained  entire.  I; 
most  cases,  according  to  position,  either  the  top  or  bottom  (| 
the  urn  has  been  removed.  Fortunately  in  the  cases  whe)| 
the  urns  were  inverted  we  have  been  enabled  to  see  tl' 
nature  of  the  ornamentation. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  interesting  series  of  urns  k 
been  to  a  large  extent  dispersed  before  all  of  them  couiu  I, 
properly  examined,  repaired,  and  figured.  Mr.  Roberts  hsj 
however,  kindly  presented  seven  of  the  portions  of  urns  to  tl 
Reading  Museum,  and  these  have  been  carefully  restored,  ^ 
far  as  practicable,  by  Mr.  T.  VV.  Colyer,  who  also  render 
valuable  assistance  in  the  work  of  investigation.  The  not 
taken  of  the  remainder  are  necessarily  imperfect,  and  wi 
regard  to  three  of  them  we  have  uo  details.  The  following 
a  summary  of  the  results: 
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I 

I  No. 


I 


2 

3 

i  4 

I 


'  5 


6 


7 


i8 


9 


0 

1 


|2 


,3 


4 


Condition. 

Present 

Height. 

Diameter. 

Position. 

Upper  part 

ft.  in. 

1  2 

ft.  in. 

1  3 

Upright 

nearly  gone 

Upper  part 

1  0 

1  3 

Upright 

gone 

Imperfect 

... 

... 

Inverted 

Lower  half 

0  Si 

1  4 

Inverted 

gone 

Imperfect 

1  3 

Upright 

Fragments 

1  2 

Upright 

Upper  half 

0  7 

1  2 

gone 

Lower  part 

0  0 

1  H 

Inverted 

gone 

Upper  part 

Upright 

gone 

Fragments 

Upright 

No  urn 

Restored  : 

1  4 

1  6 

Inverted 

base 

smashed 

Slightly 

Upright 

damaged 

Base  gone 

0  7 

0  91 

Inverted 

Shape,  etc. 


Cup  shaped.  A  fillet  with 
impressed  dots  3  inches 
below  the  rim. 

Barrel  shape.  No  ornament 
now  visible. 


Nearly  cylindrical.  Plain 
fillet  5  inches  below  rim. 
Well  baked. 


No  ornament  now  visible. 


Cylindrical.  Rim  marked  by 
dots  ;  1  inch  below  it  a 
band  with  punctured  holes  ; 
3|^  inches  below  it  a  fillet 
with  finger  impressions. 


Ashes  deposited  in  hollow 
lined  with  stones  and 
covered  by  slab. 

Plower-pot  shape,  slightly 
contracted  at  toj).  Rim  pro¬ 
jecting  ;  3^  inches  below  it 
a  narrow  fillet,  with  im¬ 
pressed  dots.  Part  of  a 
plain  vessel,  4f  inches  in 
diameter,  found  in  the  urn. 
This  is  the  largest  of  the 
urns. 

On  foundation  of  sandstone 
fragments. 

On  foundation  of  sandstone 
fragments.  Similar  frag¬ 
ments  were  packed  round 
the  urn.  Barrel  shaped ; 
cracked  ;  a  hole  drilled 
each  side  of  the  crack. 
Plain  fillet  3|-  inches  from 
rim.  Part  of  a  vessel, 
4  inches  in  diameter,  found 
inside. 


1 
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No. 

Condition. 

Present 

Height. 

Diameter. 

Position. 

Shape,  etc. 

15 

Fragments 

... 

... 

Inverted 

16 

Imperfect 

... 

Inverted 

17 

Base  gone 

0  8 

0  10 

Inverted 

Barrel  shaped.  Found  on  e 
basis  of  soft  sandstone. 

18 

No  urn 

... 

Similar  to  burial  No.  11. 

19 

Fragments 

... 

Inverted 

20 

Fragments 

... 

Inverted 

21 

Fragments 

... 

Inverted 

22 

Entire 

0  9 

0  7 

Inverted 

Barrel  shaped  ;  base  rounder 
Four  bo.sses  on  the  nrr 
which  is  the  smallest  of  th 
series.  A  flint  “strikt 
light  ”  was  found  inside. 

23 

... 

No  particulars. 

24 

... 

... 

No  particulars. 

25 

... 

... 

No  particulars. 

The  urns  are  all  of  coarse  hand-made  pottery,  from  ^  to 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  imperfectly  to  fairly  well  baked,  an 
strengthened  by  small  particles  of  flint  in  the  paste.  They  a[ 
belong  to  the  same  general  type  (being  mostly  flower-pot  (j 
barrel- shaped),  which,  according  to  Canon  Gireenwell,  ! 
characteristic  of  Dorsetshire  and  the  neighbouring  districts  [ 
This  is  also  the  type  of  the  urns  found  at  Sulham  (Berks.)  to  1 
hereafter  described,  and  of  those  found  at  Dummer  (Hants.) 
which  are  in  the  Reading  Museum.  Nevertheless  there 
considerable  difference  in  the  size,  shape,  and  ornamentatif 
of  the  Sunningdale  urns,  from  which  it  is  reasonable  to  inf 
that  the  interments  took  place  at  different  times,  and  that  tl 
barrow  in  which  they  were  placed  was  in  fact  the  cemetei 
of  a  village  community.  The  makers  of  the  urns  were  on  t. 
whole  sparing  in  the  use  of  ornament.  There  is  no  line 
pattern  on  any  of  them  ;  but  the  form  and  design  are  alwa 
in  excellent  taste.  All  the  urns  were  filled  with  burnt  bon 
and  charcoal,  mixed  in  some  cases  with  earth.  The  two  ink 

*  British  Barrows,  fig.  65  (urn  from  Bishopston,  South  Wilts.),  p.  68.  ! 
also  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith,  British  and  Roman  Antiquities  of  Borth  Wiltshire,  ■ 

t  Journal  of  the  British  Arohesologioal  Association,  xlv.  112-123. 
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nents  without  urns  may  have  been  the  remains  of  children 
)r  of  persons  of  small  importance ;  but  in  these  cases  the  ashes 
vere  deposited  with  considerable  care. 

Although,  with  the  exception  of  a  flint  pebble,  which 

Ippears  to  be  a  ^  strike-a-light,’  no  artificial  object  other  than 
ottery  has  been  found,  there  can  be  lictle  hesitation  in 
ssigning  this  round  barrow  with  its  contents  to  the  age  of 
Ironze.  The  difference  in  the  size  of  the  urns  may  indicate 
erhaps  in  most  cases  differences  of  age ;  but  the  large  urn 
dth  a  small  vessel  inside  suggests  a  person  of  some  importance 
p  the  community.  In  one  other  instance  (No.  14)  part  of  a 
mall  vessel  was  found. 

As  already  stated,  rather  more  than  half  of  the  urns  were 
Dund  in  an  inverted  position.  Two  explanations  of  this 
ractice  have  been  offered,  one  being  that  it  was  intended  to 
lore  effectually  secure  the  contents. 

In  this  case  it  is  not  easy  to  see  w^hy  some  urns  should  be 
iverted  and  others  not.  Another  explanation  is  that  it  was 
lought  to  be  a  means  of  preventing  the  spirit  of  the  deceased 
'om  returning  to  vex  the  living.  This  fear  of  the  dead  is 
aite  in  accordance  with  existing  beliefs  in  many  parts  of  the 
'orld,*  and  may  have  led  to  the  practice  of  cremation,  as  we 
now  it  has  led  to  other  devices  to  keep  the  spirit  from  doing 
arm;  and  it  is  only  natural  to  suppose  that  some  spirits 
ould  be  feared  more  than  others.f 

I  On  the  assumption  that  there  is  no  primary  interment  in 
jiis  tumulus,  the  question  may  be  asked :  ‘  Why,  then,  was  it 
liised  ?  ’  An  explanation  seems  to  present  itself  in  the  fact 
lat  tumuli  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  sacred  places,  as 
pmed  tombs  are  at  the  present  day  in  various  parts  of  the 
orld ;  and,  where  cremation  was  a  settled  custom,  there  was 
p  obvious  economy  in  having  a  common  ‘  consecrated  ground  ’ 
k  persons  of  no  political  importance. 

This,  it  may  be  added,  is  not  an  isolated  example  in  Berk- 


*  The  funeral  ritual  of  the  Wagogo,  for  instance,  is  very  simple.  The 
ceased  is  adjured  :  “  Sleep  well.  Don’t  trouble  those  whom  you  have  left 
hind.  Go  in  peace.  Turn  your  face  upwards  {i.e.  bless  us).” — Rev.  H.  Cole, 
'<^Tnal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute, v.  (1902\313. 
f  interesting  sidelight  is  thrown  upon  this  subject  by  one  of  the  Buddhist 
takas,  which  tells  of  a  certain  King  of  Benares  who  was  so  wicked  that  every 
e  rejoiced  at  his  death  except  one  of  the  doorkeepers,  who  wept  because  he 
ired  that  the  King  would  be  turned  out  of  hell,  and  would  come  back  again  ! 
le  Bodhisatta  reassures  the  man  :  the  King  has  been  well  cremated  : 

“  Thousands  of  loads  of  wood  have  burnt  him  quite, 

Thousands  of  pitchers  quenched  what  still  did  bum  ; 

The  earth  is  dug  about  to  left  and  right. 

Fear  not :  The  King  will  never  more  return.” 

The  Jataha,  ii.  67  :  Tr.  Rouse. 
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shire.  Among  the  group  of  barrows,  known  as  the  ‘  Sever 
Barrows/  near  Lambourn,  one,  in  which  no  primary  inter 
ment  was  found,  was  stated  to  have  been  ‘  completely  filled] 
with  British  urns.’*  In  this  case  wood-ashes  were  found  or’ 
the  floor  in  the  centre  of  the  mound.  With  regard  to  th(j 
group  of  urns  found  at  Sulham  without  a  tumulus,  it  maj 
have  been  thought  that  the  naturally  elevated  ground  sufii 
ciently  answered  the  purpose. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  Sunningdale  tumulus  contain 
ing  the  urns,  and,  on  slightly  lower  ground,  are  two  verj 
small  tumuli  in  good  preservation ;  but,  as  they  are  on  th'j 
golf- drive,  we  were  unable  to  obtain  permission  to  examin' 
them. 

A  Burial  Place  of  the  Bronze  Age  at  Sulham  (Berks. 

In  June,  1906,  the  Reading  Museum  received  from  theReA 
H.  B.  Wilder,  Rector  of  Sulham,  a  part  of  a  human  sku, 
(part  of  frontal  bone  and  upper  and  lower  jaw),  five  iron  nailf 
and  some  fragments  of  an  urn  of  coarse  pottery  which  hai 
been  found  by  the  workmen  in  a  gravel-pit  belonging  to  hir 
at  Sulham.  The  present  writer  accordingly,  at  the  invitatio; 
of  Mr.  Wilder,  visited  the  locality,  which  is  a  large  pit  in 
field  called  Sadler’s  Barn  Field  from  which  gravel  had  bee 
taken  for  repairing  the  roads  for  some  years  past.  Tt; 
surface  of  the  field  is  about  330  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

It  may  be  said  at  once  that  the  other  objects  named  abovl 
appear  to  have  no  connexion  with  the  urn.  On  a  cursor; 
examination  of  the  pit,  it  was  evident,  from  the  ashes  anj 
fragments  of  pottery  scattered  among  the  gravel,  that  oth(| 
urns  had  escaped  the  notice  of  the  workmen  ;  and,  in  the  hop 
of  finding  more,  experimental  excavations  were  at  once  begui, 
resulting  at  the  time  only  in  the  discovery  of  a  few  mo)| 
fragments  of  pottery ;  but  by  the  kind  co-operation  arj 
assistance  of  Mr.  Wilder,  who  throughout  took  a  keen  intere 
in  the  work  and  placed  his  workmen  at  our  disposal,  tl 
operations  were  continued  from  time  to  time  under  tl| 
direction  of  myself  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Colyer.  j 

On  carefully  removing  the  top  soil  we  soon  found  moi 
fragments  of  pottery  and  many  stones  reddened  or  crackf 
by  tire.  It  was  also  observed  that  there  were  numerous  flak 
of  black  flint  dispersed  in  the  soil  above  the  gravel.  The; 
bad  the  usual  bulb  of  percussion,  and  some  had  apparent 
been  used  as  scrapers.  We  met  with  a  good  deal  of  blac 

*  Rev.  J.  Adams,  Transactions  of  the  Nemhury  District  Field  Club,i.^' 
197. 
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jarbonaceous  matter,  and  at  length  found  the  remains  of  an 
nverted  urn  (No.  11),  the  bottom  of  which  had  been  ploughed 
)ff,  as  it  had  not  been  buried  deeply  enough ,  to  protect  it 
;rom  the  usual  processes  of  cultivation  ;  and  this  accounted 
‘or  the  detached  fragments  that  were  met  with. 

Two  or  three  feet  from  this,  a  small  urn  (No.  12)  was  found 
ying  on  its  side.  Both  these  urns  contained  ashes  and  small 
fragments  of  bone.  In  the  latter  case  (No.  12)  the  bones 
ippeared  to  be  those  of  an  infant.  Both  these  urns  were 
jarefully  removed  with  their  contents,  a  matter  of  no  small 
lifficulty,  for  all  the  urns  were  so  cracked  that  they  were 
mly  held  together  by  the  pressure  of  the  soil.  They  have, 
lowever,  been  successfully  put  together  by  Mr.  Colyer. 

Near  this  spot  another  urn  (No.  4)  in  a  fragmentary  state 
vas  found  in  our  absence.  Here  also  flint  flakes  and  car- 
)onaceous  matter  occurred.  Previously  to  this  the  fragments 
)f  eight  urns,  which  were  found  a  little  to  the  south-west 
)f  the  last-named,  were  forwarded  to  the  museum  by 
^r.  Wilder. 

Continuing  our  work,  we  found,  at  a  short  distance  north- 
sast  of  the  last-named  finds,  evident  traces  of  tire  in  cracked, 
:alcined,  and  reddened  stones  (flints  and  quartzite  pebbles), 
n  two  places  a  deposit  of  carbonaceous  matter  and  fragments 
)f  bone  was  found  resting  on  and  covered  by  stones,  each 
)robably  representing  an  interment  of  ashes  without  an  urn. 
iflost  of  the  stones  showed  signs  of  fire. 

Fragments  of  pottery  and  flint-flakes  continued  to  be  met 
vith.  The  latter  were  generally  distributed  in  the  upper  soil, 
)ut  appeared  to  be  confined  to  this  part  of  the  field,  and  were 
ound  most  abundantly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  urns.  A  flint 
craper  was  picked  up  by  Miss  Wilder  on  the  surface  near 
his  spot. 

Proceeding  about  three  feet  in  an  easterly  direction  another 
nverted  urn  (No.  13)  was  found  with  the  bottom  gone.  It 
id  not  rest  on  a  foundation  of  stones.  It  contained  car- 
tonaceous  matter,  traces  of  bone,  and  earth,  and  was  about  a 
oot  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Near  this  another  urn 
»f  small  size  was  found,  also  inverted  and  mutilated  (No.  14). 
tbout  three  feet  south-west  of  this  a  larger  urn  (No.  15)  was 
ound  inverted.  Some  fragments  of  the  base  were  found 
nside,  so  that  it  has  been  possible  to  restore  it.  Both  the 
ast-named  rested  upon  a  platform  of  stones,  flint  pebbles 
)eing  especially  numerous.  Under  one  of  them  was  found  a 
[uartzite -pebble  which,  from  its  appearance,  had  evidently 
leen  used  as  a  muller  for  the  grinding  of  grain. 

The  highest  remaining  part  of  each  of  these  urns  was 
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14  inches  below  the  present  surface  of  the  ground,  and  this 
may  be  said  to  represent  generally  the  depth  at  which  all  the 
urns  were  buried  so  far  as  they  came  under  our  observation. 
Originally,  of  course,  they  were  covered  by  a  somewhat  greater! 
depth  of  soil,  since  some  of  it  must  have  been  removed  by 
denudation;  but  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  the  existence 
of  a  tumulus  at  this  spot. 

Subsequently,  experimental  trenches  were  dug  in  an  eastern | 
and  south-eastern  direction,  but  we  obtained  only  a  few' 
fragments  of  pottery,  a  flint  pebble  which  had  been  used  as 
a  hammer-stone,  showing  signs  of  use  at  each  end,  a  few 
calcined  stones,  and  about  forty  flakes  and  cores  of  black  flint,, 
We  observed,  however,  that  the  soil  was  much  blackened  by 
a  layer  6  inches  thick  of  fine  carbonaceous  matter  over  a 
space  of  about  20  feet  in  diameter  on  the  south-east  side  ol 
the  group  of  urns,  and  about  3  or  4  feet  therefrom,  indicating 
in  all  probability  that  a  fire  or  fires  had  been  made  on  thtj 
spot,  which  is  what  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find. 

The  result  of  our  investigation  has  been  the  discovery  of  ai,] 
least  15  urns  or  portions  of  urns  and  probably  of  two  crema  , 
tions  without  urns,  all  within  a  very  limited  space.  Thejl 
might  have  all  been  deposited  within  a  circle  having  fj 
diameter  of  30  feet,  and,  as  shown  on  the  ground  plan,  thej] 
were  clustered  rather  thickly  on  the  east  and  south-east  side. ; 

It  is  quite  possible  that  other  urns  of  which  we  have  nij 
record  may  have  been  met  with  in  the  course  of  excavation  i 
for  gravel  in  this  pit ;  indeed,  an  old  labourer  who  knew  th 
field  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  informed  Mr.  Colyer  that  it  wa ; 
known  to  him  as  ^  the  cremating  field.’  It  would  thus  appea 
that  long  ago  the  contents  of  urns,  and  possibly  portions  o 
urns,  had  already  attracted  attention. 

The  site  on  which  the  urns  were  found  is  comparaiivebi 
elevated,  being  within  15  feet  of  the  highest  point  of  thi 
Tilehurst  plateau,  and  on  the  west  the  ground  descend 
sharply  to  the  valley  of  the  Pang,  an  aflfluent  of  the  Thames 
a  very  appropriate  position  for  a  place  of  sepulture  of  th 
Bronze  Age.  ! 

It  may  be  added  that  all  the  urns,  so  far  as  we  have  bee:! 
able  to  ascertain,  were  inverted. 
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Description  of  Urns  of 

THE  Bronze  Age  found  at 

SULHAM,  NEAR  READING. 

No. 

Condition. 

Height 

when 

(Complete. 

Width. 

Position. 

Shape,  Ornamentation,  etc. 

1 

Fragments 

ft.  in. 

0  8i 

iu. 

7 

Inverted 

Bason-shape  with  gradual 
contraction  I  inches  from 
rim  upwards  and  towards 
base.  No  ornamentation. 

2 

Restored 

0  9i 

7-’ 

2 

Inverted 

Nearly  cylindrical,  but  with 
slight  contraction  at  rim. 
Ornamented  with  four 
equidistant  bosses  I  inches 
from  rim. 

3 

Restored 

0  8 

7 

Inverted 

Nearly  cylindrical,  but  with 
slight  contraction  at  rim. 
Ornamented  with  six  bosses 
inches  below  rim. 

1  ^ 

Restored 

0  5 

5 

Inverted 

Flower-pot  shape  with  con¬ 
traction  near  rim.  Orna¬ 
mented  with  four  bosses 
f  inch  below  rim.  Con¬ 
tained  bones  of  an  infant. 

5 

1 

1 

i 

Base  gone 

About 

1  1 

10 

Inverted 

8  inches  of  the  upper  part  of 
this  urn  was  all  that  was 
found.  It  is  cylindrical  in 
shape  and  ornamented  with 
six  bosses  2  inches  from 
rim.  The  urn  evidently 
cracked  during  drying  or 
firing,  and  holes  were  bored 
on  either  aide  of  the  crack 
for  the  fixing  of  a  withy. 

6 

1 

1 

Fragments 

About 

1  1 

10 

lu\  erted 

Only  fragments  found,  but 
sufiicient  to  show  width 
and  ornamentation.  Of 
cylindrical  shape  orna¬ 
mented  on  top  of  rim 
with  impresses  of  the  finger 
point  (the  impression  of  the 
nail  plainly  showing).  At 
about  3  inches  below  rim 
was  a  raised  fillet  also  with 
finger  impressions,  and  a 
row  of  impressions  of  the 
same  kind  above  and  below 
it. 

7 

Fragments 

? 

About  8 

Inverted 

Edge  of  rim  bears  finger  im¬ 
pressions. 
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No. 

Condi  tiou. 

Height 

when 

Complete. 

Width. 

Position. 

Shape,  Ornamentation,  etc. 

8 

Fragments 

9 

About  7 

Inverted 

Trace  of  a  thick  raised  bandl 
round  urn. 

9 

Fragments 

? 

About  5 

Inverted 

Barrel-shape.  Plain  rim. 

10 

Fragments 

? 

About  8 

Inverted 

Shape  uncertain.  Plain  band] 
round  urn. 

]1 

Restored 

0  10 

101 

Inverted 

Lower  part  flower-pot  shape 
A  fillet  with  bosses  and  fin 
ger  impressions  2|  incbe:| 
from  rim.  The  urn  slight!} 
contracted  above  fillet. 

12 

Restored 

0  5 

5 

Inverted(?) 

Found  lying  on  its  sidej 
Flower-pot  shape  slightW 
contracted;towards  rim.  J* 
row  of  ten  bosses  2  inche 
below  rim.  Contained  th 
remains  of  a  child. 

13 

Restored 

0  10 

81, 

Inverted 

Almost  cylindrical.  Orna 
mented  with  four  bossej 
^  inch  helow  rim. 

14 

Fragments 

? 

7^ 

•  2 

Inverted 

Barrel-shape.  Boss-ornai 

mentation. 

16 

Restored 

0  Hi 

11 

Inverted 

Lower  part  flower- pot  shapf' 
A  fillet  with  finger  impre.', 
sions  3  inches  helow  th, 
rim,  above  which  the  ur| 
contracts.  Four  bosses  o  ■ 
the  fillet. 

16 

No  urn 

... 

... 

Ashes  protected  by  stones. 

17 

No  urn 

... 

... 

Ashes  protected  by  stones.  ; 

It  may  be  convenient  here  to  refer  to  a  few  other  example! 
of  interments  of  the  Bronze  Age  in  Berkshire  which  have  ncj 
hitherto  been  described.  | 

Grovelands  Gravel-Pit,  Tilehurst  Road,  Reading. 

Fragments  apparently  representing  parts  of  several  urn 
were  found  in  digging  gravel  at  this  spot,  where  also  a  goc 
many  palgeolithic  implements  were  formerly  found.  Th 
type  is  similar  to  that  of  the  examples  above  described,  so  fa 
as  appears  from  the  largest  fragment. 
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^  W^ALLIXGFORD. 

j  An  urn  containing  cremated  human  remains,  presented  to 
jhe  Museum  by  the  Tate  Mr.  Davies.  It  is  7  inches  high  (the 
jower  part  is  missing)  and  5  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  barrel- 
haped,  encircled  by  a  fillet  of  impressed  finger-marks. 

Theale,  near  Heading. 

A  drinking  cup  covered  by  a  punctured  linear  ornamenta- 
ion,  found  in  a  gravel  pit  at  this  village.  Its  dimensions  are 
I  inches  high  and  4|  inches  diameter.  The  pit  is  in  the 
Lennet  Valley,  one  mile  from  the  river,  about  153  feet  above 
he  sea  level,  and  two  and  a  quarter  miles  distant  from  the 
pot  where  the  Sulham  urns  were  found.  The  occurrence  of 
j  drinking  vessel,  ornate  in  character,  although  of  rather 
hick  pottery,  with  no  other  object  associated  with  it  is  worthy 
jf  notice. 

Padworth. 

A  small  plain  drinking  cup  or  food  vessel  was  found  here 
1  gravel,  and  presented  to  the  Museum  by  Mr.  Cook,  of 
'adworth.  Size,  4]-  inches  high  and  4]  inches  in  diameter. 

Mortimer. 

Part  of  an  urn,  plain  with  thickened  rim.  Found  in  an 
Qcampment  near  this  village,  and  presented  to  the  Museum 
y  Sir  Paul  Hunter,  bart. 

Maidenhead. 

Food  vessel  or  drinking  cup  (plain)  with  slightly  expanding 
louth. 

tAll  the  above  objects,  with  a  few  vessels  dredged  from  the 
lames,  are  in  the  Reading  Museum. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  it  may  be  well  to  mention 
at  urns  of  the  same  general  type  as  most  of  those  found  at 
ulham,  and  in  somewhat  similar  circumstances,  have  been 
let  with  at  other  places  in  the  south  of  England.  Akerman* 
jas  described  a  cemetery  at  Stanlake,  Oxon.,  in  which  the 
Irns  were  deposited  within  circular  trenches.  One  such  circle, 
jbout  70  feet  in  diameter,  contained  80  interments  of  cremated 
ones  with  or  without  an  urn,  and  of  the  urns  recovered  the 
lajority  were  inverted. 


^Tchaeologia,  xxxyii.  364,  fig.  8, 
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There  was  no  trace  in  any  case  of  a  barrow.  A  bronze 
finger-ring  and  a  flint  arrow-bead  were  found.  The  urns 
were  mostly  at  the  south  side  of  the  circle,  and  by  the  side  of 
it  were  the  ashes  of  a  fire. 

Other  instances  have  occurred  in  Dorset. _  W arne*  mentions 
a  barrow  west  of  W^areham  which  contains  24  urnsj  one  at 
Up  way  Down  (nearly  20  urns).  At  Woodsford  12  urns  (some 
inverted)  were  found  in  a  low  tumulus.  At  Rimbury,  near 
Charlbury  Hill,  nearly  100  urns  were  found,  the  majority 
being  mouth  uppermost  and  covered  with  flat  stones.” 

Mr.  Reginald  Smith  remarked  on  the  resemblance  between 
the  larger  cinerary  urns  described  and  those  in  the  British 
Museum  from  an  'urn-fleld  at  Ashford,  Middlesex. f  Smaller 
specimens  with  a  row  of  bosses  near  the  lip  were,  however, 
known  from  the  Neolithic  period,  and  some  had  been  found 
in  Kent.  At  Ashford  nearly  all  the  urns  were  inverted,  and 
many  had  had  their  bases  taken  off  by  the  plough.  The 
discovery  of  an  iron  spear-head  in  one  of  the  same  pail-shaped 
type  at  Colchester,  suggested  the  latest  Bronze  Age  or  the 
transition  to  that  of  Iron.  i 

Mr.  Dale  referred  to  a  similar  discovery  by  a  shepherd  at  | 
Dummer,  Hants,t  where  there  was  no  sign  of  a  grave-mound.  ^ 
A  polished  greywether  stone,  about  the  size  of  an  ostrich  egg 
had  been  found  in  a  grave  on  Petersfield  Heath,  Hants,  and 
had  probably,  like  those  exhibited,  been  used  to  crush  grain 
Such  pebbles  were  common  in  the  district. 

Mr.  Mill  Stephenson  inquired  whether  the  two  vessels  oi  i 
the  table  were  all  that  had  been  saved  from  the  excavation 
If  others  were  found,  efforts  should  be  made  to  place  them  ii 
some  museum. 

Mr.  Shrubsole  replied  that  the  Reading  Museum  hac 
secured  seven  dilapidated  urns  from  Sunningdale,  but  others 
he  believed,  had  been  given  to  the  Golf  Club  and  othe 
institutions.  The  mullers  were  of  flint  and  quartzite,  on 
being  abraded  at  one  end,  the  other  at  both. 

Worthington  G.  Smith,  Esq.,  Local  Secretary  for  Bedford 
sliire,  communicated  the  following  note  on  two  inscribe 
stones  found  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  Dunstable ; 

‘‘  In  May,  1906,  whilst  workmen,  engaged  on  the  restoratio 

*  C.  Warne,  'J  he  Celtic  Tvimdi  of  Dorset,  42,  54,  58,  ii.  28,  anti  plate. 

t  Journal  of  the  British  Arch  ecological  Associettion,  xxvii.  449. 

J  Journal  of  the  British  Archecological  Association,  xlv.  112. 
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of  the  west  front  of  the  church,  were  digging  to  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  large  south-west  Perpendicular  buttress,  built 
hgainst  a  Transitional  Norman  wal],  they  uncovered  two 
phirteenth-century  inscribed  stones  at  the  very  base  of  the 
buttress,  where  they  had  been  used  to  form  a  perfectly  level 
foundation. 

The  stones  were  the  upper  stones  or  lids  of  thirteenth- 
pentury  coffins  or  tombs.  The  tombs  themselves  seem  to  have 
oeen  broken  up  on  the  spot,  as  numerous  blocks  and  fragments 
)f  the  monuments  were  littered  round  the  base  of  the  buttress. 
vVith  the  pieces  of  the  tomb  were  several  disarranged  human 
pones,  an  upper  and  lower  leg  bone  being  perfect.  The 
naterial  of  the  slabs  is  Purbeck  marble,  of  the  variety  known 
U  ‘  black-bed,’  from  Swanage  or  its  neighbourhood. 

I  forward  a  drawing  of  the  buttress  with  a  plan  made  to 
cale  showing  the  stones  in  situ  and  two  drawings,  of  the 
eal  size,  showing  the  inscriptions.  The  one  is  a  fi’agment 

)nly,  with  the  beginning ;  -l-fRO . and  the  ending 

;YT  :  IttY.  DGCU  :  DS  :  SA ;  ALma :  aYT :  maUCY"  |  AmSH 

The  other  is  complete,  and  is  here  given  in  facsimile  : 


!«PRlfdflRP®lM?OgeRe:ftI:DlM:o 


^  ^  ■ 


‘  It  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  that  the  buttress  completely 
overs  a  small  Norman  turret  window.  A  fifteenth-century 
lit-window,  also  shown  on  plan,  was  made  to  replace  it. 
)wing  to  this  corner  of  the  church  being  weak  no  attempt 
7as  made  to  remove  the  inscribed  stones  in  case  the  turret 
fairs  and  wall  might  fall. 

Very  little  need  be  said  of  the  GYT.  ICY.  DEU  stone  beyond 
^  reference  to  the  beautifully  executed  lettering.  The  name 
f  the  former  occupant  of  the  coffin  is  on  the  side  of  the 
iab  built  into  the  buttress,  and  the  date  has  been  partially 
roken  away.  The  stone  was  broken  in  two  before  it  was 
sed  for  the  foundation,  and  there  is  a  space  of  1  foot  If  inch 
etween  the  two  pieces.  Oyster  shells  have  been  used  as 
acking  here  and  there  in  the  setting;  of  the  stones  above  the 
offin  lid. 

i  The  Durant  stone  is  of  considerable  interest  as  it  is  possible 
3  identify,  with  a  date,  the  former  occupant  of  the  tomb,  one 
-liz  Durant,  the  wife  of  John  Durant,  1289,  whose  funeral  is 
lentioned  in  the  Annates  de  Dunstaplia  under  this  year, 
he  Chronicler,  after  mentioning  the  fact  that  John  Durant, 
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the  elder,  had  paid  half  the  cost  of  two  new  pinnacles  for  the 
church  and  for  repairing  the  ruinous  roof  of  the  porch,  says : 

‘  Et  in  ipso  anno  obiit  uxor  sua ;  cui  fecit  dictus  Johannes 
exequias  sumptuosas,  et  apud  Dunstaple  eatenus  in- 
auditas. 

The  lettering  is  not  remarkable,  but  some  of  the  irregularity 
was  caused  by  the  words  being  cut  in  depressed  cavities,  as 
shown  on  the  section. 

There  are  at  least  ten  references  in  the  Annates  de  Dun- , 
staplia  to  the  influential  and  wealthy  family  of  Duraunt. 

The  dated  entries  include  references  to  John  the  father,  the! 
mother,  and  four  sons,  John,  Thomas,  William,  and  Richard. 
The  entries  include  items  of  buying,  selling,  borrowing,  j 
repaying,  etc.  The  following,  under  1283,  is  of  the  amusing  i 
class : 

‘  Eodem  anno,  die  Sanctorum  Vedasti  et  Amandi ' 
Johannes  Duraunt  de  Dunstaple  fecit  conviviuir 
magnum  in  Dunstaple  preedicto  domino  de  Caden 
done,  et  quibusdam  magnis  personis  de  visneto,  ub  | 
interfuit  prior  noster,  contra  consuetudines  in  nostn  j 
monasterio  approbatas.  Sed  prior  fuit  excusabili ' 
in  hoc  facto,  quia  dicto  Johanni  in  magna  pecuni 
tenebatur  ;  ideoque  ipsum  ofFendere  non  audebat.’ 

A  silver  coin  of  Queen  Mary  I.  was  found  in  the  earth  dnj 
away  from  the  buttress.’  I 

R.  V.  Berkeley,  Esq.,  of  Spetchley,  exhibited  a  remarkablj 
embroidered  tablecloth,  temp.  Charles  II.,  of  English  worl 
manship  and  in  surprisingly  good  condition.  It  is  11  fee, 
long  and  7  feet  5  inches  wide,  and  consists  of  a  middle  pan'i 
with  six  figures  under  canopies,  representing  Poetry,  Musii' 
Religion,  Commerce,  etc.  and  four  corner  subjects  representir] 
various  forms  of  buildings.  On  either  side  are  two  lor 
panels  with  female  figures,  emblematical  of  Fire,  Earth,  Ai 
and  Water,  and  at  each  end  figures  of  Mars,  Jupiter,  Vulca 
and  Venus,  with  pictures  of  the  Four  Seasons. 

The  extreme  ends  of  the  cloth  are  occupied  by  grou' 
typical  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  In  the  European  groi 
are  conspicuous  figures  of  King  Charles  II.  and  his  Quee 
Katharine  of  Braganza,  and  between  the  Asiastie  and  Afric! 
groups  is  a  representation  of  a  large  three-masted  ship. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  cojumunic 
tions  and  exhibitions, 
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!  Thursday,  31st  January,  1907. 

j/iscount  DILLON,  Hon.  M.A.  Oxon,  Vice-President,  in  the 

Chair. 

By  the  kind  invitation  of  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of 
v'estminster,  the  Meeting  was  held  in  the  College  Hall  at 
j/estminster  Abbey. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
ime  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

j 

■om  C.  Trice  Martin,  Esq.,F.S.A.  ; — Ilistoria  general  de  Espana.  For  Juan  dc 
i  Mariana.  10  vols.  12®.  Barcelona,  1843. 

fom  the  Author  : — Shakespeare’s  London.  By  T.  F.  Ordish,  E.S.A.  8vo. 
j  London,  1904. 

1 

iom  Aymer  Vallance,  Esq.,  M.A.,  E.S.A. : — Memorials  of  Old  Kent.  Edited 
I  by  Rev.  P.  H.  Ditchfield,  E.S.A.,  and  George  Clinch.  8vo.  London,  1907. 

I  The  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  Fellows: 

The  Very  Rev.  Joseph  Armitage  Robinson,  D.D.,  Dean 
of  Westminster. 

Rupert  Beswicke  Howorth,  Esq.,  B.A. 

Arthur  Russell  Malden,  Esq.,  M.A. 

:  On  the  nomination  of  the  President,  the  following  gentle- 
lien  were  appointed  auditors  of  the  Society’s  accounts  for  the 
jist  year. 

[  David  Lindsay,  Lord  Balcarres,  M.P. 

j  Everard  Green,  Esq.,  Rouge  Dragon. 

j  William  John  Hardy,  Esq. 

I  Sir  Augustus  Prevost,  Bart. 

In  accordance  with  the  Statutes,  Chapter  xix.  Section  iii. 
le  following  proposed  amendments  to  the  draft  alterations 
:  the  Statutes  proposed  by  Messrs.  W.  Paley  Baildon,  H. 
homson  Lyon,  and  Mill  Stephenson  at  the  Ordinary  Meeting 
24th  January,  were  submitted  in  writing  and  publicly  read 
{/  way  of  notice. 

I  Chapter  vi.  Section  iv.  line  7,  for  “  names  of  the  two  senior 
ice-Presidents,”  to  read  “  name  of  the  senior  Vice-President.” 
VOL.  XXL 
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Chapter  vi.  Section  v.  line  1,/or  “  five,”  to  read  “  twenty.” 

Chapter  vi.  Section  vii.  omit  Subsection  {2),  and  substitute 
“(2)  the  list  of  the  ten  Fellows  nominated  by  the  Council' 
not  of  the  existing  Council,  and  of  any  Fellows  nominatec 
under  Section  v. 

Chapter  vi.  Section  viii.  line  10,  omit  “  fifteen  or  more. 
For  lines  14,  15,  16,  substitute  “the  names  of  those  Fellow, 
recommended  by  the  President  and  Council  being  distinguishe( 
by  an  asterisk.” 

Chapter  vi.  Section  ix.  line  1,  for  “  Four  Scrutators,”  rea , 
“  two  Scrutators.”  I 

Chapter  vi.  Section  xi.  lines  3,  4,  and  5,  omit  from  “  tb 
number  of  votes . shall  then  announce,”  inclusive.  ' 

Chapter  vi.  Section  xiii.  line  2,  for  “  number,”  rea 
“  names  of  those  Fellows  having  the  majority.”  Line  I  , 
omit  “  given  to  each  candidate.”  Lines  5,  6,  7,  8,  omit  froi , 
“  the  Chairman . respectively  ”  inclusive. 

W.  Gowland.  ' 

Leland  L.  Duncan.  ! 

Willoughby  A.  Littledale. 

W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Secretar; 
read  a  paper  on  the  Funeral  Effigies  of  the  Kings  ai 
Queens  of  England,  with  special  reference  to  those  in  t 
Abbey  Church  of  Westminster ;  and  the  Very  Eev.  the  De.  j 
OF  Westminster,  D.D.,  F.S.A.,  a  note  on  the  Royal  Effigies 
Westminster  Abbey  :  the  tradition  of  their  identification,  aif 
subsequent  additions  of  other  personages. 

In  illustration  of  the  papers,  which  will  be  printed 
Arcltaeolof/ia,  the  several  funeral  effigies,  once  known  as  t: 
Ragged  Regiment,  which  have  long  been  withdrawn  fnl 
public  view,  were  exhibited.  ' 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  communi  ■ 
tions. 

In  accordance  with  the  Resolution  of  the  Society  at  i 
Ordinary  Meeting  of  29th  November,  1906,  the  drawing  ' 
vellum  known  as  the  Islip  Roll,  which  had  been  lent  to  u 
Society  in  1791  by  the  then  Dean  of  Westminster,  Dr.  Thon  . 
Rishop  of  Rochester,  in  order  that  an  engraving  of  it  nii|  ^ 
be  made,  and  not  claimed  on  account  of  his  death  while  it  v  ^ 
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,n  the  Society’s  custody,  was  formally  returned  to  the  Dean 
if  Westminster  on  behalf  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  also  accorded  to  the  Dean 
or  so  kindly  allowing  the  meeting  to  take  place  in  his  ancient 
all. 

The  Dean  of  Westminster  replied  in  suitable  terms,  and 
xpressed  his  satisfaction  at  receiving  the  Islip  Roll  on  behalf 
f  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 


Thursday,  7th  February,  1907. 

Lord  AVEBURY,  P.C.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
lime  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

i 

!rom  the  Author  Lincoln,  a  historical  and  topographical  account  of  the 
j  city.  ByE.  Mansel  Sympson.  8vo.  London,  1906. 

irom  the  Editor  : — Lady  Nugent’s  Journal.  Jamaica  100  years  ago.  Edited 
j  by  Frank  Cundall,  E.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1907. 

Irom  the  Author,  Rev.  J.  Cavis-Brown  : 

I  (i.)  An  old  English  hospital,  St.  Mary’s,  Chichester.  8vo.  Chichester, 

:  1905. 

I  (ii.)  Maps  of  Selsey,  Sussex,  in  1672  and  1901,  with  notes  on  coast  erosion 
I  and  some  features  of  the  manor.  8vo.  Chichester,  1906. 

rom  the  Author  ; — The  religious  houses  of  Bristol  and  their  dissolution.  By 
I  Rev.  C.  S.  Taylor,  F.S.A.  8vo.  n.p.  1906. 

rom  the  Author  : — Coast  erosion.  By  Clement  Reid,  F.R.S.  8vo.  London, 
1906. 

j  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  Lawrie  was  admitted  Fellow. 

On  the  proposal  of  Mr.  H.  Thomson  Lyon,  seconded  by  Mr. 
jlarry  Plowman,  it  was  unanimously  Resolved : 

“  That  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Council  the  Kerrich  Collection  of  Coins  and  Medals 
be  transferred  to  Mr.  Albert  Hartshorne,  F.S.A., 
as  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  collector.” 

I  Reginald  A.  Smith,  Esq.,  B.A.,  F.S.A.,  read  the  following 
laper  on  the  Timekeepers  of  the  Ancient  Britons ; 

I  “  Readers  of  tlie  classics  will  recadl  several  passages  bearing 

Y  2 
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on  the  Druids  of  Britain  and  Gaul,  and  will  probably  admit 
that  this  remarkable  order  deeply  impressed  the  imagination 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  world.  For  many  years  they  have 
been  under  a  cloud,  and  so  reckless  have  been  the  conclusions 
of  later  writers  that  one  can  hardly  mention  the  name  in 
scientific  circles  without  raising  a  smile  or  stiffening  the 
backs  of  the  critics,  A  parallel  case  is  that  of  the  Phoenicians, 
who  may  one  day  be  traced  unmistakably  in  Britain ;  but 
this  evening  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  remarks 
of  Cmsar,  who  no  doubt  wrote  as  an  eye-witness  of  the 
Druidic  cult,  and  to  submit  some  tangible  evidence  in  sup¬ 
port  of  what  is  perhaps  the  most  surprising  part  of  his' 
description. 

In  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  sixth  book  of  the  Com-j 
mentaries  it  is  written:  ‘Multa  praeterea  de  sideribus  atque’ 
eorum  motu,  de  mundi  ac  .terrarum  magnitudine,  de  rerum 
natura,  de  deorum  immortaliam  vi  ac  potestate  disputant  et' 
juventuti  tradunt.’  From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  Druids 
studied  astronomy,  geography,  physics,  and  theology,  and' 
instructed  the  younger  generation  therein.  Further,  I  need, 
hardly  remind  you  that  in  the  preceding  chapter  Cgesai; 
writes ;  ‘  Disciplina  in  Britannia  reperta  atque  inde  ii  I 
Galliam  translata  esse  existimatur,  et  nunc,  qui  diligentiufi 
earn  rem  cognoscere  volunt,  plerumque  illo  discendi  causi 
proficiscuntur.’  Druidism  therefore  was  native  to  Britain 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  first  century  B.C.  young  mei 
crossed  over  from  Gaul  to  acquire  the  arts  and  sciences  of  th 
Druids  at  head-quarters.  It  is  only  with  one  of  their  man;'j 
accomplishments  that  we  are  concerned  this  evening,  and  i 
few  words  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  Druid 
practised  astronomy  will  not  be  out  of  place.  Few  will  den  ^ 
that  the  study  of  the  heavens  began  among  a  pastoral  O; 
agricultural  people  in  a  region  where  the  atmosphere  wa; 
clear  and  the  sky  rarely  obscured  during  the  night.  What) 
ever  the  original  home  of  the  science,  and  Babylonia  ^ 
indicated  as  the  most  probable  locality,  it  is  fairly  obvioi 
that  the  science  must  have  been  imported  ready-made  int 
this  country  and  was  carried  on  in  discouraging  circumstance 
Before  the  draining  of  fens  and  the  clearing  of  forests,  oi 
climate  must  have  been  much  more  damp  and  cloudy  eve 
than  it  is  at  the  present  day,  and  that  this  is  not  a  mei 
conjecture  is  shown  by  a  passage  in  Strabo  (Bk.  iv.  cap.  5,  §  2 
which  I  give  in  English :  ‘  The  atmosphere  of  Britain 
more  subject  to  rain  than  to  snow  ;  even  on  clear  days  tl 
mist  continues  a  considerable  time,  insomuch  that  througl 
out  the  whole  day  the  sun  is  only  visible  for  three  or  foi 
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hours  about  noonday.’  Anyone  conversant  even  with  the 
rudiments  of  astronomy  will  know  that  little  progress  could 
3e  made  in  the  science  without  some  system  of  measuring 
ame,  and  while  sun-dials  by  day  are  here  out  of  the  ciuestion, 
;he  possible  use  of  clock-stars  by  night  must  also  have  been 
jupplemented  in  some  way. 

In  this  connexion  I  may  refer  to  a  recognized  authority 
)oth  on  ancient  and  modern  astronomy. 

The  conclusions  recently  arrived  at  by  Sir  Norman  Lockyer 
vith  regard  to  stone  circles  and  other  megalithic  monuments 
n  Britain  can  only  be  criticised  by  a  professed  astronomer  ; 
)ut  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  some  of  the  concluding 
entences  of  his  book  on  Stonehenge  (pp.  321-323).  As  far  as 
he  present  evidence  goes,  he  argues,  there  was  a  definite  time, 
bout  2300  B.C.,  for  the  beginning  of  astronomical  work 
t  (and  by  means  of)  the  chief  monuments  :  Cornwall  came 
irstj  Dartmoor  was  next.  Almost  as  marked  as  the  simul- 
aneous  beginning  are  the  dates  of  ending  the  observations, 
|t  we  may  judge  by  the  fact  that  the  precessional  changes  in 
he  star  places  were,  after  a  certain  time,  no  longer  marked 
y  the  provision  of  new  sight  lines.  The  clock-star  work 
»^as  the  first  to  cease,  about  1500  B.C.,  and  the  May- warning 
tars  followed  pretty  quickly.  What  prevented  the  con- 
inuance  of  astronomical  work  on  the  old  lines  ?  It  may 
ave  been  that  the  invention  of  some  other  method  of  telling 
iime  by  nigbt  had  rendered  the  old  methods  of  observation, 
|nd  therefore  the  apparatus  to  carry  them  on,  no  longer 
ecessary.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  some  new  race  not 
stronomically  inclined  had  swept  over  the  land.  He  him- 
3lf  inclines  to  the  former  view,  and  finds  that  in  later  days 
he  Britons  were  still  ahead  in  the  knowledge  of  the  time, 
be  testimony  of  Pomponius  Mela*  (about  A.D.  45)  coincides 
I’lth  that  of  Caesar  a  century  earlier,  and  after  fourteen  or 
fteen  centuries  the  astronomical  skill  of  the  so-called  Druids, 
bom  the  author  regards  as  the  undoubted  descendants  of 
is  astronomer-priests  of  the  Bronze  Age,  was  a  matter  of 
)mmon  repute.  Caesar’s  statements  f  indicate,  in  his  opinion, 
lat  the  Druidic  culture  had  not  passed  through  Gaul,  and 
id  therefore  been  waterborne  to  Britain,  whither  the  Gauls 
^sorted  for  instruction. 

In  an  agricultural  community  some  knowledge  of  astronomy 

indispensable,  and  though  the  worship  stage  would  no 
iubt  be  prolonged  by  the  priests,  utilitarian  observation  of 

Bk.  ii.  cap.  2.  Hi  terrae  mundique  magnitudinem  et  formam,  motus  cceli 

SKlerum,  ac  quod  dii  velunt  scire  profitentur. 

T  Bello  Galileo^  vi.  caps.  13-15. 
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the  heavenly  bodies  would  soon  be  practised.  At  a  still  later 
stage  astronomers  would  aim  at  an  increase  of  knowledge; 
and,  according  to  Strassmaier  and  Epping,* * * §  this  stage  was 
reached  at  Babylon  at  least  300  B.C.,  at  which  time  regular 
calculations  were  made  of  the  future  positions  of  moon  and 
planets  with  such  accuracy  that  they  could  have  been  at  once 
utilised  for  practical  purposes. t  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  adds 
that  their  very  earliest  observations  show  us  the  Chinese,  a 
thoroughly  practical  people,  trying  to  get  as  much  out  of  the 
stars  as  they  could  for  terrestrial  purposes. 

Without  discussing  the  orientation  of  stone-circles,  I  may 
repeat  my  conviction  that  clock-stars  alone  would  not,  in  a; 
climate  hke  oui’S,  serve  to  measure  time  accurately  enough  for* 
practical  purposes ;  and  as  the  appearance  of  sun  and  stan . 
was  at  any  rate  spasmodic,  we  must  conclude  that  the  Druid 
astronomers  had  some  other  and  more  trustworthy  method 
that  enabled  them  to  make  considerable  progress  in  tho 
science. 

It  is  a  far  cry  to  Babylon,  and  few  would  credit  any  inter¬ 
course  between  Britain  and  India  during  our  early  Iron  Age 
but  it  is  clear,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Druids  did  not  ow('’ 
their  astronomical  knowledge  to  Rome.  The  first  instrumen 
for  measuring  time  was  brought  to  Rome  from  Catana  ii. 
Sicily  by  Marcus  Valerius  in  263  B.C.,  but  a  sun-dial  con 
structed  for  a  place  4  degrees  further  south  was  of  littl 
practical  use  in  the  Roman  Forum.  It  was  not  supersede! ; 
however,  till  164  B.C.,  when  a  properly  adjusted  dial  was  se: 
up  near  it  by  Q.  Marcius  Philippus ;  and  five  years  later 
water-clock  of  some  simple  form,  but  without  a  train  of  wheel] 
or  index,  was  provided  by  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica. 
Censorinus  writing  about  238  A.D.  says  the  names  of  thehoui' 
were  probably  not  known  in  Rome  three  centuries  before  hi 
own  day.  Another  passage  in  Cmsar’s  Commentaries  ma| 
here  be  noticed,  if  only  to  rectify  an  error  that  appears  ti 
have  crept  into  a  well-known  encyclopaedia,  §  under  Clepsydr 
We  are  there  told  that  the  clepsydra  was  known  in  Gat 
before  the  arrival  of  Caesar,  who  was  astonished  to  find  it  i 
use  there,  but  the  passage  probably  referred  to  bears  quii 
another  meaning,  and  runs  as  follows  :  ‘  Complures  praeterc 
minores  subjectae  insulae  existimantur,  de  quibus  insul 

*  Astronomistches  aua  Babylon. 

+  Lockyer,  Dawn  of  Astronomy,  3 . 

j  Marquardt  and  Mommsen,  Handluoh  dev  romischen  AltertMmer,  y 
7G9-771.  For  Roman  clepsydrae,  see  Archmological  Journal,  xxi.  139. 

§  Larousse,  Grand  dictiomiaire  universel :  ell'e  (la  clepsydre)  etaitconnue  da 
les  Gaules  avant  I’arrivee  de  Cesar,  qui  fut  etonne  de  I’y  trouver. 
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lonnulli  scripserunt,  dies  continues  triginta  sub  bruma  esse 
loctem.  Nos  nihil  de  eo  percontationibus  reperiebainus,  nisi 
ertis  ex  aqua  mensuris  breviores  esse  quam  in  continenti 
loctes  videbamus.’  After  speaking  of  Mona,  he  mentions 
mailer  islands  said  to  lie  off  the  British  coast,  where  darkness 
isted  for  thirty  days  about  the  winter  solstice  ;  but  he  failed 
0  get  further  information  on  the  point,  and  only  found,  by 
leans  of  a  water-clock  (such  as  would  be  common  in  the 
toman  camp),  that  the  nights  in  Britain  were  shorter  than  on 
qe  Continent.  It  is  thus  clear  that  the  Druids  of  Gaul  and 
iritain  did  not  derive  their  system  of  measuring  time  from 
baly.  Indeed,  the  reverse  may  have  been  nearer  the  truth. 
Without  pressing  the  point,  I  think  there  is  much  significance  in 
le  name  of  C.  Sulpicius  Gallus,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  men 
£  his  time,  who  in  168  B.c.  foretold  with  accuracy  an  eclipse 
f  the  moon,  and  was  almost  worshipped  on  that  account  by 
le  Roman  army  then  serving  in  Macedonia  under  his  friend 
aullus.*  His  name  and  scientific  attainments  may  have 
een  due  to  some  family  connexion  with  Gaul,  and  the  story 
b  least  shows  that  such  knowledge  was  uncommon  at  the 
me  in  the  Roman  world,  though  probably  difiused  on  both 
des  of  the  channel  by  the  Druids  of  our  Early  Iron  Age.  As 
irly  as  200  b.c.  they  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the 
reeks  as  philosophers,  and  according  to  M.  D’Arbois  de 
jubainville,  the  well-known  French  authority,  it  was  about 
jiat  date  that  the  Druids  crossed  to  Gaul.f  He  further  con- 
jects  them  with  the  Goidelic  (Gaelic)  stock,  which  had  then 
een  settled  in  this  country  probably  for  several  centuries  and 
'as  well  represented  in  Central  Gaul,  before  the  appearance 
£  the  Brythonic  and  Belgic  elements. 

Their  traditional  connection  with  the  Pythagorean  school 
iggests  that  the  Druids  derived  their  system  of  measuring 
me  from  the  Greeks,  but  I  find  no  good  evidence  for  such  a 
jiew.  The  frequent  mention  by  Aristophanes  (who  died 
ibout  380)  of  a  water-clock  or  clepsydra,  evidently  consisting 
t  a  vessel  from  which  the  water  gradually  ran  off  into 
■Qother,  shows  the  kind  of  contrivance  that  the  Druids  would 
m  this  hypothesis)  have  borrowed  from  the  Greek  world  in 
pr  Early  Iron  Age,  as  no  definite  improvement  seems  to 
ave  been  made  in  the  Greek  system  till  Ctesibius  of 
ilexandria  invented  an  elaborate  water-clock  with  wheels 
id  index  about  135  b.c. 

^  On  the  authority  of  Hecataeus  (probably  of  Abdera,  fourth 

j  *  Livy,  xliv.  37. 

t  Les  Itruides  et  les  dieux  celtigues^  12,  23. 
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century  B.C.),  Diodorus  Siculus*  refers  to  a  circular  temple  of 
Apollo  that  has  been  identified  by  some  as  Stonehenge^  and 
adds  that  the  Hyperboreans  were  in  general  very  friendly  to 
the  Greeks.  Further,  we  know  from  Cmsar  that  the  Druids, 
when  they  wrote  at  all,  used  Greek  characters,  and  archseo- 
logical  evidence  of  intercourse  with  Greece  may  some  day 
be  procured.  The  Pythagorean  element  in  the  Druidic 
philosophy  is  very  generally  recognized  by  ancient  and 
modern  writers,  and  it  was  the  current  belief  in  antiquity 
that  Pythagoras  had  visited  not  only  Egypt  but  also  Arabia, 
Phoenicia,  Judma,  Babylon,  and  even  India.  Such  extensive 
travels,  even  in  the  sixth  century  I3.c.,  would  have  been  of 
considerable  benefit  to  science,  and  it  is  just  conceivable  that  ’ 
some  of  the  results  may  have  been  transmitted  westward, 
possibly  through  the  Greek  colony  of  Massilia.  Round  that 
port  the  Druids  are  said  to  have  lived  in  communities  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Pythagorean  rule.j' 

Herodotus  writing  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  B.C. 
assigns  the  invention  of  the  sundial  (ttoXo?  the  bason-shaped 
dial  and  ’yvcoficov  the  upright  throwing  a  shadow)  to  the 
Babylonians.|  and  no  doubt  with  justice,  but  we  may  have  tc: 
look  still  further  afield  for  the  origin  of  that  particular  type 
of  water- clock  that  I  should  like  to  connect  with  the  Druidic 
culture. 

A  possible  solution  of  the  problem  was  recently  afforded  bj 
a  gift  to  the  British  Museum,  and  I  proceed  to  give  details  o 
an  interesting  discovery  made  some  years  ago  near  Baschurch 
Shropshire,  on  the  property  of  the  donor,  Mr.  Richard  Wall, 
One  of  his  employes  named  Wood  was  cutting  some  turf  tj 
stop  the  flow  of  the  watercourse  shown  on  the  map  at  thd 
point  indicated,  when  he  saw  just  below  the  surface  cloSi 
to  the  causeway  the  large  bronze  vessel  of  cauldron  fore 
here  illustrated  (fig.  5).  It  will  be  known  to  most  presen. 
that  Shropshire  is  (or  was,  before  the  days  of  scientit 
drainage)  noted  for  its  meres,  which  account  for  large  ac 
cumulations  of  peat  in  hollows  of  the  glacial  moraine  tha 
dates  from  the  Ice  Age  ;  and  the  earthworks  known  a| 

‘  the  Berth  ’  are  situated  in  one  of  these  meres  and  cor| 
nected  by  a  causeway  150  yards  long  and  12  feet  widj 
composed  of  small  stones  brought  from  a  gravel-pit 
distant  and  heaped  together  with  an  incredible  amount  c 
labour.  Without  a  boat,  approach  was  then  possible  onl 
along  a  similar  causeway  leading  across  the  morass  in  a  curvi 

*  ii.  47. 

f  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  xv.  cap.  ix.  8  (Erfurdt,  i.  157). 

j  Bk.  ii.  cap.  109. 
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■^erhaps  these  roads  were  themselves  submerged  a  few  inches, 
nd  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  causeways  leading  to  the  hill 
rithin  the  rampart  are  not  continuous,  but  are  broken  off,  a 
BW  feet  before  joining,  by  a  watercourse  forming  a  kind  of 
loat,  that  could  have  been  crossed  by  planks  thrown  across 
s  a  drawbridge.  The  natural  eminence  of  45  feet  nearly  at 
he  centre  is  surrounded  by  a  circular  vallum,  the  outer 
llliptical  entrenchment  enclosing  8  acres,  and  being  more 
arefully  constructed,  but  not  so  formidable  as  the  interior 
/^ork.* 

The  whole  was  originally  surrounded  by  the  morass,  and  now 
las  a  deep  pool  of  over  7  acres  to  the  south.  The  outer  trench 
jnd  rampart  were  tolerably  perfect  in  1838,  when  the  Rev.  C. 
J.  Hartshorne  described  them,t  and  had  been  built  of  stones. 
,^he  crest  of  the  vallum  was  then  about  20  feet  above  the 
harsh  level,  and  the  fosse  had  been  originally  10  feet  wide, 
'he  original  entrance  on  the  north-east  narrowed  to  7  feet, 
nd  had  a  tower  of  stones  on  either  side.  About  140  yards 
istant,  on  the  north-east,  is  an  oval  entrenchment,  defended 
n  the  further  side  only  by  the  marsh,  and  having  two  low 
pounds  flanking  the  entrance.  It  is  on  this  side  that  the 
lampart  is  most  conspicuous,  overlooking  the  causeway  that 
uns  between  the  two  earthworks.  The  surroundings  have 
[-0  doubt  altered  considerably  during  twenty  centuries,  but 
he  principal  features  remain  the  same,  and  may  be  more 
arefully  investigated  at  some  future  date. 

The  significance  of  the  site  and  the  proximity  of  the  Berth 
'Ool  will  be  touched  on  after  a  description  has  been  given  of 
he  bronze  vessel  found  about  120  yards  north-east  of  the 
lool. 

Though  considerably  damaged  in  the  upper  part,  the  vessel 
an  be  easily  restored  in  imagination,  and  is  of  circular  form, 
he  bronze  being  beaten  out  with  astonishing  skill  so  that  the 
3ast  thickness  consistent  with  stability  is  obtained.  The  base 
3  symmetrically  rounded,  the  lower  part  of  the  body  has  a 
omewhat  rounded  shoulder,  and  the  upper  part  or  neck  is 
jractically  vertical.  Its  present  weight  is  3  pounds  7^  ounces 
voirdupois,  and  about  6  ounces  of  metal  is  missing ;  the 
aaximum  diameter  is  17f  inches,  height  12  inches,  and 
liameter  of  mouth  17 '6  inches.  At  two  opposite  points  are 
mall  round  holes  in  the  side  about  1|  inch  from  the  top 
dge,  and  4  inches  below  each  is  a  similar  hole.  These  were 
vidently  intended  for  rivetting  an  anchor-shaped  mount  of 

j  *  Owen  and  Blakeway,  History  of  Shrewsbury,  i.  8  (note), 
t  Saloyia  Antiqua,  175.  He  suggests  that  the  name  is  from  Burth,  an 
nclosure  (p.  174). 
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iron  to  each  side,  as  the  outline  is  still  indicated  by  rust,  and 
is  very  plain  in  one  case.  Besides  these  two  pairs  of  rivet- 
holes  is  another  single  round  hole  1  inch  from  the  top,  its 
position  measured  along  the  circumference  being  18f  inches 
from  one  pair  and  8|-  from  the  other.  It  has  evidently  been 
placed  symmetrically,  and  is  just  one-third  of  the  diameter 
from  one  pair  of  holes,  the  entire  circuit  of  vessel  at  this 
level  being  between  55  and  56  inches.  In  the  missing 
portion  of  the  neck  was  evidently  a  third  hole,  doubtless  for 
attaching  a  cord  or  some  other  means  of  lifting  it,  but 
whether  the  two  sets  of  holes  were  made  at  the  same  time  it 
is  difficult  to  say.  The  main  point  about  this  vessel  is,  how¬ 
ever,  the  perforated  base ;  in  the  centre  is  a  neatly  made  hole,  i 
round  like  those  for  the  rivets  but  somewhat  larger,  with  a  ! 
diameter  of  exactly  j-  inch  =  0'5  cm.  As  this  cannot  have 
been  used  for  fastening  it  to  a  stand  of  any  kind,  another 
explanation  had  to  be  found,  and  an  analogy  might  at  ouce 
suggest  itself  to  anyone  familiar  with  the  water-clocks  of 
India  and  Ceylon.  In  the  British  Museum  is  a  copper  bowl ' 
made  for  the  measurement  of  time  ;  it  was  obtained  by  the 
late  Mr.  Hugh  Nevill  in  Ceylon,  where  such  are  to  this  day' 
in  use  for  purposes  of  astrology,  but  no  longer  serve  to  mark ' 
the  flight  of  time.*  This  beautifully  made  little  vessel  ffig.  I)/ 
weighs  680  grains  (1^  ounce),  has  a  diameter  of  4j  inches, , 
and  a  height  of  T^  inch.  There  is  a  slight  indentation  in  the 
rounded  base,  and  in  the  centre  a  very  small  perforation  thej 
size  of  a  pin-hole.  If  placed  in  a  bowl  of  cold  water,!  it  willl 
gradually  fill  through  the  hole  in  the  base  and  will  sink  in 
about  19^  minutes. 

In  a  work  published  last  year  on  Southern  India,  %  Mr.  Edgar 
Thurston,  superintendent  of  the  Madras  Government  Museum, 
has  very  opportunely  brought  together  instances  from  different 
parts  of  India.  His  museum  possesses  several  specimens,  and 
he  quotes  from  a  work  on  religious  ceremonies  dated  1731  as 
follows :  ‘  The  inhabitants  of  Mogul  measure  time  by  a 

water-clock,  which  however,  is  very  different  from  oui 
clepsydra  or  hour-glass.  It  is  in  their  language  called  gari 
or  gadli,  and  has  not  so  much  work  in  it,  but  requires  mow 
attendance,  a  man  being  obliged  to  watch  it  continually,  h 
is  a  bason  filled  with  water  on  which  they  put  a  little  coppo! 

*  Mr.  Bruce  Bannermaii,  F.S.A.,  has  called  my  attention  to  one  at  th( 
Ilorological  Institute  (4.5  minutes  to  fill)  ;  and  my  brother,  a  resident  in  Ceylon 
has  collected  information  on  the  spot.  There  are  three  in  Colombo  Museum 
and  one  at  Kandy. 

t  Warm  water  would  sink  the  bowl  in  less  time,  a  fact  known  to  Athenieus 
who  wrote  in  the  first  century  of  our  era  (ii.  42). 

t  Ethnuff  i-ajjMo  Notes  on  Southern  India,  662-6. 


To  face  page  326. 
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Ish  with  a  very  small  hole  at  its  base.  The  water  comes  by 
isensible  degrees  into  this  dish,  which  sinks  to  the  bottom 
rhen  full,  the  water  in  it  mixing  with  that  in  the  bason, 
'he  time  taken  in  filling  is  by  them  called  a  gari,  which 
iccording  to  the  author’s  observation)  amounts  to  22  minutes 
0  seconds  of  time ;  so  that  when  the  day  is  exactly  12  hours 
1  length,  each  part  (or  watch)  contains  eight  garies,  that  is, 
80  minutes  or  3  hours.  As  the  days  shorten  there  are  less 
aries  in  each  part  of  the  day  and  more  in  those  of  the  night, 
he  whole  24  hours  always  containing  64  garies.  As  soon  as 
ne  gari  is  ended,  the  attendant  strikes  as  many  blows  on  a 
Dpper  table  as  there  are  garies  passed,  after  which  he  strikes 
thers  to  show  the  part  of  the  day  or  night.’ 

In  Nepal  the  measurement  of  time  is  regulated  in  the  same 
lanner,  a  gong  being  struck  in  progressive  numbers  from  dawn 
D  noon  every  time  the  vessel  sinks  ;  after  noon  the  gong  indi- 
ates  the  number  of  garies  remaining  before  sunset.  In  Burma 
Iso  a  copper  time-measurer  or  nayi  was  used,  and  a  gong 
Dunded  every  third  hour  in  the  time-keeper’s  tower  within 
jhe  palace  precincts.  To  ensure  attention  to  his  duties,  the 
lime-keeper  could  by  law  be  sold  in  the  public  market  if 
legligent.  In  the  forts  of  the  Maratha  army  operating 
igainst  Tipu  Sultan,  the  watches  were  timed  in  the  same 
jianner,  and  indeed  the  bells  on  board  ship  are  hardly  less 
iborious  than  the  gari  system  of  India. 

The  hour-cup  was  adjusted  astronomically  by  an  astrolabe, 
ays  the  author  of  Asiatich  Researches  (1798),  and  the  cups 
v^ere  now  and  then  scientifically  marked  in  Sanskrit  characters, 
nd  might  have  their  uses  for  the  more  difficult  and  abstruse 
perations  of  the  mathematician  or  astrologer.  That  this  was 
ilie  case  among  the  Druids  of  Britain  I  hope  to  render  probable, 
''ut  will  first  refer  to  their  very  early  use  in  India  for  that 
purpose. 

An  interesting  reference  has  been  furnished  by  iny  colleague 
’rofessor  Barnett  to  the  Hindu  manual  of  astronomy  called 
jurya-Siddhanta,*  dating  before  the  sixth  century  of  our 
ra  It  is  there  stated  that  a  copper  vessel  with  a  hole  in  the 
)ottom,  set  in  a  bason  of  pure  water,  sinks  60  times  in  a  day 
nd  night  and  is  an  accurate  hemispherical  instrument.  This 
yas  one  of  several  methods  there  mentioned  of  measuring 
ime,  and  the  editorial  note  to  the  verse  says  that  it  was  the 
instrument  commonly  in  use  among  the  Hindus.  One  is 
lescribed  in  the  Ayin-Akbari  (ii.  302),  a  biography  of  the 


Translation  from  Sanskrit  by  Burgess  and  Whitney  (I860),  p.  264  ; 
ournal  of  American  Oriental  Society,  vol.  vi.  cap.  xiii.  verse  23. 
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early  seventeenth  century^  and  the  following  details  may  be 
of  interest.  The  vessel  was  to  be  of  10  palas’  weight  of 
copper,  6  digits  (angulas)  high,  and  of  twice  that  width  at 
the  mouth,  and  was  to  contain  60  palas  of  water ;  the  hole  in ; 
the  base  through  which  it  was  to  fill  itself  was  to  admit  a ! 
gold  pin  4  digits  long  and  weighing  mdsJias.  Though  the, 
vessels  no  doubt  varied  in  all  dimensions  and  had  to  be 
regulated  by  a  standard  of  time,  we  may  compare  the  abovej 
and  the  specimen  from  Ceylon  in  the  British  Museum :  * 

Weight,  fi,400  grains  Troy  :  Ceylon  specimen  680  grains. 

Height,  inches  :  Ceylon  specimen  inch. 

Diameter,  11  inches  :  Ceylon  specimen  inches. 

Capacity,  38,400  grains  (80  oz  Troy)  :  Ceylon  specimen  2,970  grains.  ' 
Some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  perforation  can  be  gained  byi 
imagining  half  a  sovereign  (61  grains  against  3^  mdshaf:\ 
—  52  grains)  hammered  into  a  rod  3|-  inches  long,  when  ih 
diameter  would  be  about  that  of  the  orifice.  An  ordinary  pir 
would  probably  just  fit  it,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Ceylon  bowl; 
It  is  stated  in  the  edition  of  the  Surya-Siddhanta  mentionec; 
above,  that  the  astronomical  science  of  the  ancient  Hinduf 
may  be  regarded  as  an  ofishoot  from  the  Greek,  planted  ii, 
India  not  far  from  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era' 
and  attaining  its  full  development  in  the  course  of  the  fiftl  i 
and  sixth  centuries  (p.  327).  Points  of  similarity  between  thif 
two  systems  are  then  noticed,  but  Professor  Barnett  inform:; 
me  that  the  water-clock  is  mentioned  in  a  quotation  f  fron 
Garga,  who,  though  mentioning  Greeks  (Yavana)  as  learnet' 
in  astrology,  shows  no  trace  of  their  influence.  It  seem 
therefore  that  this  kind  of  water-clock  has  been  in  use  iii 
India  at  least  from  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  th  | 
present  day,  and  may  possibly  have  been  of  native  origin. 

It  might  be  thought  that  too  much  has  been  made  of  tb 
perforation  common  to  the  Shropshire  and  Ceylon  vessel' j 
which  have  very  few  other  points  of  resemblance;  but  ther| 
are  other  specimens  in  the  national  collection  which,  in  m_j 
own  opinion  demonstrate  the  close  relation  between  then: 
The  best  preserved  is  a  hemispherical  bowl  of  extremely  thi 
bronze  (Fig.  4),  hammered  out  with  the  utmost  precision,  wit 
fifty-two  rivet  holes  round  the  rim  at  intervals  of  1  incl 
twenty-nine  of  them  still  holding  domed  rivets,  somethin 
like  ordinary  paper  fasteners.  They  are  so  represented  o 
the  brown-paper  model  I  exhibit  this  evening  (as  the  originf 
from  the  Thames  at  Battersea  can  not  leave  the  Museum 

*  The  weights  and  measures  are  compated  from  tables  in  Journal  of  Ami 
Society  of  Bengal,  xxxiii.  264,  and  Balfour’s  Cyclogjcedia  of  India. 
t  Vai'aha  Mihira's  Brihat-mmhitd,  Vizianagram  Sanskrit  Series,  i.  67. 
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,nd  though  the  workmanship  is  not  of  the  best^  the  model 
i^ill  give  some  idea  of  the  size  and  flexibility  of  the  original, 
"here  are  traces  of  an  iron  band  that  had  once  been  attached 
ly  the  rivets  to  the  outside  of  the  rim,  and  the  same  feature 
s  still  better  seen  on  another  specimen  in  the  same  collection, 
"he  latter  was  found  probably  on  the  site  of  pile-dwellings 
t  Walthamstow,  Essex,  and  presented  soon  after  by  the  late 
!ir  Wollaston  Franks.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  concretion  in 
latches  on  the  suiface,  whereas  the  Thames  specimen  is,  as 
vsnal,  of  a  rich  golden  colour  and  quite  clean.  The  following 
articulars  will  show  the  close  resemblance  between  the 
wo  : 


Battersea, 
20  ounces. 
7f  inches. 
I4|  inches. 


Walthamstow. 


Weight  .  15  ounces  G  grains.  Av. 


Height  .  Tj  inches. 
Diameter .  llf  inches. 


When  allowance  is  made  for  present  condition,  the 
imensions  may  be  regarded  as  identical,  the  difference  in 
■eight  giving  the  Battersea  specimen  something  approaching 
D  rigidity.  There  has  been  a  round  hole  in  the  base  of  the 
bher,but  it  has  been  neatly  closed  by  the  insertion  of  a  round- 
eaded  rivet,  the  head  being  on  the  inside.  This  was  perhaps 
iserted  when  a  patch  was  added  by  means  of  four  rivets,  no 
loubt  to  render  the  vessel  water-tight.  Of  the  41  original 
fvet-holes  round  the  rim,  approximately  1  inch  apart,  one  is 
iissing  and  40  are  filled  with  nail-like  rivets  having  washers 
f  bronze  on  tbe  inside ;  and  portions  of  a  thin  iron  band  that 
uce  encircled  the  outside  are  still  in  position.  There  is  still 
nother  from  Walthamstow,  found  probably  at  the  same  time 
nd  place,  but  so  far  damaged  and  distorted  as  to  render 
iieasurements  untrustworthy.  It  was  evidently  larger  than 
tie  two  last  mentioned,  but  of  the  same  character,  though  it 
s  impossible  to  state  whether  a  small  hole  was  ever  driven 
lirough  the  base,  as  the  whole  of  the  centre  has  been  cut  out 
nd  a  new  one  rivetted  on  somewhat  clumsily.  It  is 
pproximately  19  inches  in  diameter  and  10  inches  high,  with 
)ine  small  rivetted  patches  here  and  there.  The  rivets  are 
)und-headed  as  on  the  Battersea  specimen,  and  32  are  still  in 
osition,  I  inch  apart ;  while  the  original  number  was  about 
3,  as  66  holes  can  still  be  traced  and  17  may  be  added  for  the 
aps  in  the  rim.  Though  somewhat  larger  than  the  two  last 
escribed,  it  was  in  all  probability  manufactured  for  the  same 
urpose,  and  subsequently  underwent  alteration  like  a  specimen 
•om  a  bog  near  Bally  money,  Co.  Antrim*  and  others  from 
arious  sites  in  Scotland.f 


*  Uhter  Journal  of  Archmoloqu,  ix.  (190.S),  138. 
t  Edin.  Mua.  Cat.  DU  3,  5  ;  bW  1,  87. 
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Our  Fellow,  Mr.  Wing,  has  a  small  saucer-shaped  specimen 
fi’om  Rutland  that  is  erratic,  but  takes  about  one  hour  to  fill. 

Part  of  a  crushed  bronze  bowl  found  with  the  Stanwick 
hoard  in  Yorkshire  shows  a  hole  that  may  have  been  in  the 
centre  of  the  base  ;  but  of  special  interest  as  an  intermediate 
size  between  the  large  British  and  the  diminutive  Sinhalese 
perforated  vessels  is  an  ornamented  specimen  found  in  Moor- 
fields,  London  *  (consequently  near  the  Walbrook),  and  now 
at  Bloomsbury  (fig.  3).  It  has  been  roughly  mended  with 
plaster  since  discovery,  and  passed  into  the  collection  with  a 
certain  amount  of  concretion  on  it.  It  was  left  in  this  condition 
as  being  dangerously  fragile,  but  when  a  closer  examination 
was  made  in  view  of  recent  developments,  one  touch  of  a  pen¬ 
knife  was  sufficient  to  reveal  a  neatly -bored  hole  exactly  in  i 
the  centre  of  the  base.  A  slight  fracture  across  the  indenta- ; 
tion  would  invalidate  any  test  by  water,  but  it  is  practically 
double  the  size  of  the  Ceylon  bowl,  being  4'9  inches  irs 
diameter  and  2'2  inches  high,  and  has  a  much  larger  perfora¬ 
tion.  The  embossed  pattern  below  the  lip  shows  that  it 
was  not  a  commonplace  object,  and  its  association  with  ar 
abundant  supply  of  water  is  another  argument  for  including  I 
it  in  the  same  category  as  the  Shropshire  and  Walthamstovj 
vessels. 

On  this  point  I  may  refer  you  to  classical  texts  which  sho\’ 
that  lakes  were  of  special  importance  in  the  Druidic  cult| 
Posidonius  the  Stoic  philosopher  and  astronomer,  who  dic'l 
about  51  B.C.,  says  that  the  morasses  or  lakes  above  al 
afforded  security  for  Gaulish  hoards  of  gold  and  silver; 
and  Justin, J  who  edited  the  Historise  Philippicse  of  Troguj 
Pompeius  (a  writer  of  the  Augustan  period),  speaks  of  th: 
loot  from  Delphi  (279  B.c.)  being  sunk  in  the  sacred  lake  a' 
Toulouse  by  the  Tectosages ;  it  was  recovered  by  the  Roma . 
consul  Caepio  in  105  B.C.,  and  seems  to  have  been  in  the  fon! 
of  ingots  (jjivXov<;  cr<i)vp7]kdrovp).  | 

There  are  several  pools  near  Baschurch,  the  remnants  of  a  i 
extensive  morass,  which  like  that  at  Glastonbury  was  evidentl 
selected  by  the  ancient  Britons  for  habitation  as  being  easil 
defensible ;  but  instead  of  pile-dwellings  we  here  find  elaborat 
fortifications,  not  a  temporary  refuge  but  a  stronghold.  Ad 
the  discovery  of  the  bronze  vessel  that  may  be  a  water-cloc 

*  Collection  of  the  late  Rev.  S.  M.  Mayhew. 

f  l^aXtaTa,  S’  a,VTo7s  a!  Xi/n-vai  Ttiti  airuX'iav  its  a?  apyvjxiu  H  xai 

papti.  Muller,  Frag.  IIM.  Grace,  iii.  261.  The  treasure  found  on  the  herd 
of  the  lake  of  Soings,  Selles-sur-Cher  (Loir-et-Cher)  seems  to  be  a  case  in  poin 
Jt.eruc  Ntimiamatique,  1836,  pp.  79,  85-87,  pi.  ii. 

t  Jlist.  Phil.  Eqrit.  xxxii.  3. 
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ist  outside  the  rampart  *  suggests  a  college  of  Druids  in  abso- 
ite  seclusion  and  security,  with  an  observatory  in  their  own 
rounds. 

In  view  of  this  possible  connexion  I  have  made  inquiries 
earer  home  with  regard  to  bronze  vessels  found  in  or  near 
^ater,  but  hitherto  without  success.  The  well-known 
riastonbury  bowl  is,  or  was,  watertight ;  and  such  finds  as 
lat  of  a  bronze  cauldron  (much  like  our  Shropshire  specimen 
1  profile)  at  Carlinwark  Loch,  Kirkcudbrightshire,!  or  those 
•om  a  haugh  adjoining  the  Water  of  Eye,  Cockburnspath, 
lervvickshire,!  are  not  cases  in  point.  I  have  noticed  a  small 
ole  in  the  base  of  an  embossed  bowl  §  found  in  a  Roman 
oard  on  Lamberton  Moor,  Berwickshire,  but  I  am  officially 
iformed  that  neither  at  Edinburgh  nor  at  Dublin  is  there 
ay  example  with  perforated  base.  Druids  are  known  to 
ave  existed,  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  at  least  down  to 
le  sixth  century  of  our  era,  but  it  is  conceivable  that  before 
le  Roman  conquest  they  centred  chiefly  in  South  Britain. 
Apart  from  the  perforation,  there  are,  however,  close 
arallels  to  the  Shropshire  bronze  to  be  found  not  only  in  the 
allymoney  and  Cockburnspath  examples  already  referred 
),  but  also  in  one  from  Brokjaer,  Ribe,  Jutland.  This  last 
as  its  iron  rim  and  ring-handles  almost  intact,  and  was  found 
mtaining  an  assortment  of  Roman  utensils  recalling  the 
krlinwark  Loch  find  now  at  Edinburgh.  There  was  a  two- 
iged  sword  with  chape  and  iron  scabbard-mounts,  damaged 
ortions  of  chain-mail,  several  spurs,  a  knife  and  shears,  a 
old  finger-ring,  and  very  large  crumpled  bronze  vessel, 
ortions  of  another,  still  larger,  and  of  several  smaller  Roman 
essels,  fragments  of  a  ladle  and  its  strainer,  and  bone  objects 
icluding  a  comb,  needle,  draughtsmen,  and  dice,  and  also  some 
imains  of  fabric.  1|  It  can  thus  be  safely  assigned  to  the  first 
r  second  century  of  our  era,  as  can  also  the  Cockburnspath 
^uldron,  found  with  a  Roman  lamp  ;  but  I  imagine  the  British 
emispherical  examples  to  be  somewhat  earlier,  especially  as 
othing  Roman  came  from  the  Walthamstow  pile-dwellings. 

I  Except  for  some  means  of  handling  the  larger  specimens, 
he  bronze  vessels  I  have  enumerated  from  Britain  seem  all  to 
le  complete  in  themselves,  and  to  have  had  no  upper  portion 

I  *  A  specimen  in  the  British  Museum  was  found  in  Lisnacrogher  bog,  Co. 
.ntrim,  just  outside  a  crannog.  It  weighs  about  6,J  oz.  Av.,  and  is  in.  in 
iameter,  with  a  sunk  moulding  below  the  rim,  and  an  indented  and  perforated 
ase  slightly  engraved  with  a  geometrical  pattern  ;  it  takes  20.',  min.  to  sink. 

t  Edinh.  Mus.  Cat.  p.  160. 

X  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  i.  (1852),  43  ;  do 
IX.  (1884-5),  311,  from  moss  at  Kyleakin,  Skye. 

§  figured  in  Proc.  Soc.  Ant,  Scot.,  xxxix.  (1905),  372  (4  in.  diam). 

II  S.  Muller,  Nordische  Altertuniskunde,  ii.  76.  fig.  106  ;  max.  diam.  22\  in. 
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attached  by  means  of  the  rivets.  If  this  be  conceded,  I  doubt 
if  any  but  the  water-clock  theory  satisfies  all  the  conditions  of 
the  case.  The  extreme  thinness  of  the  metal  would  preclude 
their  use  as  cisteriis  of  any  kind,  and  if  used  to  sink  in  water 
they  need  never  have  borne  the  full  weight  of  their  water 
capacity,  as  the  bronze  could  be  emptied  as  it  was  drav/n  out 
of  the  water  to  be  again  placed  on  the  surface.  Above  all,  the 
perforation  of  the  base,  which  is  now  seen  to  be  anything  but . 
accidental  or  exceptional,  seems  practically  conclusive.  Unless 
we  are  to  suppose  that  the  common  people  had  adopted  such 
a  method  of  measuring  time,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
Druids  would  have  parted  with  a  secret  of  such  importance ! 
to  their  prestige,  the  attribution  of  these  bronzes  to  the 
hierarchy  is  rendered  almost  necessary. 

The  evidence  already  adduced  leaves  us  the  choice  of  twe ' 
hypotheses  to  explain  the  existence  in  pre-Uoman  Britain  o 
this  primitive  type  of  water-clock.  Either  the  system  wa 
indigenous  or  it  was  derived  frem  a  distant  source,  beyonc , 
the  range  of  Greek  and  Roman  civilisation.  Egypt  wil 
occur  to  everyone  as  a  possible  place  of  origin,  but  on  carefu 
inquiry  I  am  informed  by  our  Fellow,  Dr.  Wallis  Budge,  tbaj 
he  knows  of  no  example  of  this  type  found  in  that  country ; 
and  certainly  has  none  among  the  Egyptian  antiquities  unde 
his  charge.  Looking  through  the  cases  of  Babylonian  an 
Assyrian  bronzes,  however,  we  found  a  corroded  basin  c 
copper,*  7^  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  distinct  round  hole  i  i 
the  base,  and  three  other  perforations  at  equal  distanct 
round  the  rim,  just  as  in  the  Shropshire  specimen.  Ui 
happily,  this  bowl  (fig.  2)  was  acquired  before  the  days  j 
systematic  registration,  and  its  history  is  unknown,  but 
probably  comes  from  Nimrud,  and  may  date  from  the  ninii 
century  B.c. 

This  I  venture  to  regard  as  a  link  between  Britain  ai  j 
India,  though  it  does  not  settle  which,  if  either,  was  til 
original  centre  of  dispersion.  In  any  case  the  sinking  boo 
as  a  time-keeper  is  mentioned  more  than  once  in  Chine  j 
history,  t  and,  if  an  importation,  may  well  have  been  intr 
duced  from  India  by  Buddhist  priests  who  are  known  to  ha 
used  the  desert  route  across  Central  Asia.  The  journey 
Western  Europe  from  Babylonia  or  even  Hindustan  thou; 
much  longer,  would  then  as  now  have  presented  far  k 
difficulty. 

After  indulging  in  these  various  speculations,  some  of  win 
.sire  familiar  and  some  discredited  in  general,  I  return  to  t 

*  No.  9128.S  ;  exhibition  No.  .356,  case  26, 

f  Ckineite  lirpofsitnrj/,  xx.  (1851),  128. 
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urious  fact  that  in  the  British  Museum  there  are  at  least  seven 
ironze  or  copper  bowls  that  are  perforated  at  the  base,  the 
uly  modern  specimen  among  them  being  certainly  a  water- 
lock,  of  primitive  type,  but  used  for  telling  the  hours  even 
fter  the  introduction  of  European  time-pieces.  Further 
iscoveriesin  the  soil  and  (I  may  add)  in  museums  may  throw 
’esh  light  on  the  subject,  but  the  limited  series  already  known 
idll  I  hope  do  something  to  restore  the  credit  of  our  earliest 
ative  philosophers,  whose  recorded  achievements  have  proved 
I  stumbling-stock  to  our  present  critical  generation.  One 
iin  credit  them  with  the  use  of  a  primitive  water-clock 
ithout  going  as  far  as  the  elder  Pliny,  who,  in  dealing  with 
agic  (the  arts  of  the  Magi),  says  it  was  practised  with  such 
irprising  ceremonial  by  the  Britons  of  his  day  that  they 
ight  be  thought  to  have  instructed  the  Persians  them- 
jlves.”* 


Sir  Henry  Howorth  considered  the  main  argument  con- 
usive,  and  had  himself  thought,  on  first  seeing  the  Shropshire 
cauldron,”  that  it  could  never  have  been  made  for  domestic 
le.  He  referred  to  a  paper  of  his  own  f  on  the  connexion 
Pythagoreanism  with  India,  in  which  he  had  shown  that 
.ruidism  was  treated  as  a  form  of  that  philosophy  ;  the  bronze 
|ater-clocks  of  Britain  seemed  to  confirm  that  view.  The 
raids  were  not  essentially  British,  being  known  both  in 
'intral  and  southern  Germany.  After  the  pronouncement  of 
agustus,  such  of  the  Gauls  as  did  not  accept  the  Roman 
i  stem  migrated  to  Britain.  A  Norwegian  writer  who  con- 
icted  the  Druids  with  the  Hindus,  showed  how  easily  a 
idition  might  be  transmitted  from  India.  He  regretted 
at  DO  summary  of  papers  to  be  read  was  issued  to  Fellows 
fore  each  meeting  of  the  Society. 

Professor  Ridgeway  testified  to  the  advantage  of  having  a 
]oof  or  abstract  circulated  before  a  paper  was  read  to  the 
ueting.  He  readily  accepted  the  suggestion  with  regard  to 
Hter-clocks  in  ancient  Britain,  and  had  only  a  few  words  of 
c  ticism  to  offer.  Thales,  of  Miletus,  at  a  still  earlier  date, 
ns  said  to  have  predicted  an  eclipse,  and  thus  averted  a 
jnic.  Pythagoreanism  was  recognized  almost  everywhere  in 
t  e  ancient  world,  but  this  did  not  prove  communication  with 
1  fihagoras  or  his  disciples,  as  similar  doctrines  may  have  been 

Nat.  Hist.  XXX.  I  ;  Britannia  hodie  earn  (Magiam)  attonite  celebrat  tantis 
c  emoniis,  ut  earn  Persia  dedisse  videri  possit.  This  was  written  some  time 
tore  79  A.D. 

■  Pythagoras  and  India, 
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independently  evolved  in  various  parts  of  the  world ;  a  case 
in  point  was  the  transmigration  of  souls.  Caution  was  there¬ 
fore  necessary  in  associating  the  Druids  with  India,  and  coa- 
necting  links  between  the  water-clocks  of  Britain  and  Ceylon 
had  still  to  be  found.  This  system  of  measuring  time  might 
have  originated  in  several  places,  and  seemed  to  be  connected 
with  metrology. 

Mr.  Smith,  in  replying,  agreed  that  this  type  of  water- ‘ 
clock  might,  like  bronze  itself,  have  been  invented  indepen¬ 
dently  in  two  or  more  regions  of  the  world.  Indian  and, 
Singhalese  examples  had  been  quoted  rather  in  illustration  j 
than  to  prove  intercourse  with  Britain  at  that  early  date. 
Failing  proof  to  the  contrary,  he  was  ready  to  give  the  Druids 
full  credit  for  the  invention. 

The  Kev.  E.  H.  Bates,  M.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Somerset  ^ 
exhibited  a  palimpsest  Brass  lately  found  at  Fivehead,  or^ 
which  he  read  the  following  notes  : 

“  Last  autumn  the  Vicar  of  Fivehead  asked  me  to  examinfj 
several  pieces  of  engraved  metal  which  had  been  dug  up  by  1 1 
villager  in  his  garden.  When  I  paid  the  visit  the  pieces  ha( ' 
received  a  preliminary  cleaning,  and  being  arranged  on  thi 
study  table  they  showed  on  one  side  a  full  length  representai 
tion  of  a  lady  in  the  costume  of  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  No  portion  of  the  inscription  had  been  recoverec 
but  happily  the  shield  of  arms  was  quite  perfect,  though  ill 
two  pieces,  and  heraldry  was  once  more  found  to  be  tin 
handmaid  of  history. 

The  brass  is  noted  in  Haines’s  Manual  of  Monument  > 
Brasses  (1861  edition)  as  being  then  in  the  church,  and  tha) 
there  was  no  inscription,  and  the  elbows  were  missing;  in  tb| 
Addenda,  ^  relaid  in  south  aisle  or  chantry.’  I  fear,  howeve 
that  this  was  only  a  good  resolution.  In  1862  the  churc 
was  restored,  with  the  usual  result  that  when  the  brass  Wi 
sought  for  in  1880  it  was  not  to  be  found.  Probably  it  w; 
huddled  up  with  the  remains  of  old  pews,  etc.  in  some  ou 
house,  and  then  cast  forth  on  to  a  rubbish  heap  in  a  garde 
One  piece  had  been  burnt  in  a  fire,  but  not  damaged. 

The  heraldry  supplies  the  absence  of  any  inscription.  C 
the  dexter  side  the  shield  bears  five  quarterings  of  the  farai 
of  Seymour  of  Wolfhall,  county  Wilts:  1,  Seymour;  2,  Bea 
champ  of  Hatch,  county  Somerset;  3,  Esturmy  of  Wolfhal 
4,  Mac  William  of  Gloucestershire ;  5,  Coker  of  Lydiard  ^ 
Laurence,  impaling  Walsh  of  Cathanger, 
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BRASS  OK  JANE,  WIPE  OP  LORD  EDWARD  SEYMOUR,  1565, 

AT  PIVEHEAD,  SOMERSET. 
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viving  son  of  the  Lord  Protector  by  his  first  wife  Anne  Fillol, 
married  in  1562  Jane,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  John 
Walsh  of  Cathanger,  in  Fivehead,  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas.  Of  this  house,  built  by  him  in  1559,  one  wing  still 
remains,  also  the  gatehouse,  now  looking  rather  forlorn  in  the 
middle  of  the  farmyard.  At  this  date  Lord  Edward  Seymour 
had  been  released  from  the  Tower,  and  though  deprived  of 
his  title  by  the  Act  of  Attainder,  and  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  ancestral  property  by  his  father’s  set  purpose,  still  was 
owner  of  Berry  Pomeroy  and  other  lands  in  the  west.  His 
married  life  was  certainly  short.  The  face  on  the  brass  is  a 
youthful  one.  There  was  only  one  child  of  the  marriage;  and 
when  Sir  John  Walsh  drew  up  his  will  in  1572,  he  makes  no 
mention  of  his  daughter.  He  refers  several  times  to  his  son- 
in-law,  Lord  Edward  Seymour,  and  he  leaves  to  'Edward 
Seymour,  my  little  boy,’  certain  articles  of  plate  and  house¬ 
hold  stuff  at  Cathanger  and  elsewhere,  all  to  be  kept  till 
he  is  twenty-one  or  married. 

This  evidence  is,  1  trust,  sufficient  to  justify  the  inscription 
now  placed  beneath  the  shield :  '  The  memorial  of  Jane, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Walsh,  Knight,  of  Cathanger,  and 
wife  of  Lord  Edward  Seymour,  eldest  son  of  Edward  Duke, 
of  Somerset,  the  Lord  Protector,  who  died  about  1565.  Ee- 
placed  1907.’ 

The  history  of  the  other  side  of  the  brass  is  much  less  clear. 
From  the  reproduction  of  the  photograph,  taken  for  me  by! 
Mr.  H.  St.  G.  Gray,  curator  of  the  Taunton  Castle  Museum,  itj 
will  be  seen  that  it  is  made  up  of  several  distinct  brasses. 

The  upper  part  is  a  section  of  a  gigantic  brass  taken  acrosf  l 
a  man’s  breast.  The  lower  section  is  part  of  the  outer  fram() 
or  setting  of  the  figure.  It  also  contains  these  words  of  th() 
inscription,  'QVE  FINO  VIERNES,’  which  I  am  informed  k 
good  Spanish  for  '  Who  died  Friday.’  These  two  portions  an! 
most  probably  of  Flemish  workmanship  of  the  latter  part  o  j 
the  fourteenth  century. 

The  lowest  portion  is  part  of  a  memorial  brass  to  an  Englisl 
priest : 

[?tlt]c  facet  ©flbertus  S’hornbern  iB.up[er]  IRectoc  f[ftfus 
[ecclejffe  qui  obfit  unhrctmo  hie  ilHenf  IHaff  [anno  Imi 
[JHillesfmo]  rrcc°  .nbilr  rui’  afe  ppfc[fetuc  bens. amen]. 

As  yet  the  name  of  the  parish  has  not  been  discovered.  Lastb 
a  gap  in  the  edge  of  the  lower  section  has  been  filled  with 
fragment  of  another  memorial  brass  containing  the  'propicietu 
clause. 


rame  hinged  to  show  both  sides,  and  replaced  against  the 
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south  wall  just  opposite  the  place  in  the  aisle  where  it  was 
formerly  laid.  The  whole  expense  of  the  restoration  has  been 
borne  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  lineal  descendant  of  Lady 
Jane  Seymour.” 

Mr.  Mill  Stephenson  said  the  rubbing  in  the  Society’s 
collection  showed  that  in  the  interval  during  which  it  had 
been  underground  the  brass  had  lost  part  of  the  arm ;  the 
shield,  which  he  regretted  was  not  on  exhibition,  had  some 
engraving  on  the  back.  The  later  brass  was  made  up  of  six 
or  seven  pieces,  and  the  shield  of  arms  identified  the  lady 
represented.  In  spite  of  the  Spanish  inscription,  the  earlier 
work  was  Flemish,  of  about  1360 ;  he  knew  of  no  other  case 
of  an  inscription  in  that  language.  The  lady’s  figure  was 
engraved  in  London,  where  the  workshops  were  full  of  spoil 
at  that  time,  both  from  England  and  the  Netherlands. 

Mr.  Read  agreed  that  the  earlier  brass  was  of  Flemish 
origin,  but  thought  the  place  of  manufacture  was  more  probably 
Bristol  than  London.  Later,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  there 
was  much  trade  between  Spain  and  the  western  port,  and  thei 
mayor’s  chapel  there  was  still  paved  with  Spanish  tiles.  j 

Sir  Henry  Howorth  doubted  whether  a  Flemish  brass  o 
that  period  could  have  got  to  Spain;  and  the  fourteentlj 
century  was  too  early  for  a  Spanish  inscription  to  be  founc  i 
on  a  Flemish  brass.  At  that  period  it  is  unlikely  that  brasse 
were  being  stripped  from  churches  and  sold  as  scrap  metal. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  communics! 
tions  and  exhibitions. 


Thursday,  14th  February,  1907. 

Lord  AVEBURY,  P.C.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  tl 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  : 

From  the  Author  : — The  classification  of  the  Somerset  church  towers.  Secoi 
paper.  By  F.  .J.  Alleu,  M.D.  8vo.  n.p.  1905. 

From  the  Authors  ■ — The  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Beaulieu,  in  the  county  of  Soul 
ampton.  By  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  MA.,  and  Harold  Brakspear,  I.S.. 
8vo.  London,  1906. 
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?rom  the  Author  : — Architecture  and  its  place  in  a  liberal  education.  By 
Banister  F.  I'letcher.  8vo.  London,  1905. 

From  the  Author  ; — Cleve  Abbey  (a  reprint).  By  Rev.  F.  W.  Weaver,  M. A., 
I  F.S.A.  8vo.  n.p.  1906. 

jh-om  H.  St.  George  Gray,  Esq.  : 

i  (i.)  The  stone  circle  on  Withypool  Hill,  Exmoor.  8vo.  n.p.  1906. 

(ii.)  The  Glastonbury  Lake  Village,  an  account  of  excavations  during  1905 
and  1906.  8vo.  n.p.  1906. 

And  eight  other  reprints. 

Yom  the  Author  ; — Primitive  culture  in  Japan.  By  N.  Gordon  Munro.  (From 
the  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  vol.  xxxiv.  pt.  ii.)  8vo. 
Yokohama,  1906. 

i  Colonel  John  William  Robinson  Parker  was  admitted 
j^ellow. 

1 

William  Dale,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary,  communi- 
|ated  the  following  notes  on  Mottisfont  Priory,  Hants  ; 

'  “My  object  in  these  notes  is  not  to  give  the  history  of 
lottisfont  Priory,  nor  to  describe  the  remains  of  it  which 
xist ;  I  wish  merely  to  relate  the  part  I  have  been  able  to 
llay  as  your  Local  Secretary  for  Hants  in  causing  the  com- 
lunication  which  will  follow  mine  to  be  laid  before  this 
.lociety. 

I  The  house  called  ‘  Mottisfont  Abbey  ’  has  always  been 
mown  to  contain  some  architectural  remains,  although  very 
l.ttle  was  ever  shown  to  visitors,  except  a  finely-vaulted  wine 
ellar,  called  the  ‘  Crypt,’  under  a  bank  of  earth  at  the  western 
nd  of  the  house.  There  was  also  a  good  piscina  in  one  of  the 
irders,  and  a  few  other  small  details.  The  owner  of  the 
roperty  is  Mrs.  Barker  Mill,  a  niece  of  the  late  Sir  John 
Sarker  Mill,  which  family  became  possessed  of  the  estates  from 
Idwin  Lord  Sandys,  a  descendant  of  the  first  William  Lord 
•andys  of  the  Vyne,  upon  whom  they  were  conferred  at  the 
ime  of  the  suppression  of  the  Priory. 

I  The  present  house  is  an  eighteenth-century  building,  and 
|as  apparently  effaced  all  traces  of  the  house  built  by 
V^illiam  Lord  Sandys,  which  ought  to  have  been  a  very 
ne  one. 

For  a  long  time  the  house  was  let  to  a  tenant,  but  a  few 
;ears  ago  Mrs.  Barker  Mill  returned  there  to  live,  and  before 
joing  so  made  considerable  alterations.  The  work  included 
he  removal  of  some  of  the  plaster,  and  a  good  deal  more 
jncient  work  was  revealed  in  the  house.  Soon  after,  in  April, 
i901,  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope  and  Mr.  Harold  Brakspear, 
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F.S.A.,  visited Mottisfont, and  were  allowed  to  inspect  the  house 
As  the  result  of  this  visit,  Mr.  Hope  discovered  that  a  largi  i 
portion  of  the  priory  church  was  preserved  in  the  house,  aiK| 
lie  sketched  out  a  rough  plan,  not  only  of  the  church  itselli 
but  of  the  general  lie  of  the  monastic  buildings.  He  accom 
panied  the  plan  with  a  short  description,  and  handed  both  ti 
the  vicar  of  Romsey,  from  whom  I  obtained  them.  I  am  gla( ' 
to  be  able  to  show  you  a  copy  of  this  plan,  which,  though  o , 
course  not  to  scale,  is  extremely  interesting.  . 

The  description  appended  to  it  was  as  follows  : 

^  The  parts  hatched  represent  the  present  house,  which,  a 
you  will  see,  is  formed  within  the  nave,  central  tower,  ap( 
south  transept  of  the  church,  and  also  in  part  of  the  cellarer  - 
range  on  the  west.  i 

The  recently  uncovered  arches  in  the  back  entrance  belon,  | 
to  an  arcade  against  and  along  the  nave  wall,  which  wa 
without  side  aisles  apparently. 

The  rich  twelfth-century  work  on  the  east  side  belongs  1 1 
the  arches  opening  from  the  south  transept  to  the  chapels  eas; 
of  it.  You  will  find  the  fellow  arch  to  that  exposed  if  yo 
knock  off  the  plaster  now  hiding  it.  j 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  quire  screen  remains  ij 
place,  with  the  central  panelled  archway,  ornamented  wit 
shields.  A  great  many  more  ancient  features,  doorways,  et 
could  be  revealed  in  the  house  and  passages  of  basement  bi 
judicious  removals  of  plaster.  1 

The  sloping  bank  from  the  garden  up  to  the  drawing-rooii 
covers  the  site  of  the  chapter-house  and  other  buildings,  o, 
which  much  good  work  was  lavished,  and  large  sections  (j 
these  would  no  doubt  be  revealed  were  the  bank  removed.  ' 
The  lines  of  the  f  rater  or  dining-hall  and  kitchen  are  i 
doubt  easily  to  be  traced  under  the  lawn.  Somewhere  roui 
stood  the  infirmary,  which  was  practically  a  domestic  hous| 
usually  of  much  interest.  If  the  lines  of  wall  wherein 
half  pillar  was  revealed  were  followed  up,  they  would  yie 
many  interesting  discoveries. 

The  remains  of  the  church  show  that  the  eastern  part  w; 
late  twelfth  century,  but  the  arches  in  the  western  part 
the  nave  were  thirteenth  century.  This  points  to  a  gradu 
building  of  the  priory.’  ' 

When  I  first  saw  this  sketch-plan  I  went  to  Mottisfo 
Abbey  and  asked  for  permission  to  photograph  the  vario 
ancient  features.  I  thought  if  I  could  bring  the  subject  beto 
the  notice  of  the  Society,  an  interest  might  be  created  whu 
would  lead  to  an  accurate  plan  being  obtained,  and  perha 
result  in  further  exploration  in  the  garden,  on  the  lines  su 
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gested  by  Mr.  Hope.  I  was  at  that  time  unable  to  obtain 
this  permission,  and  had  to  wait. 

This  summer  I  heard  by  accident  that  the  bank  of  earth 
leading  to  the  drawing  room  window  was  being  removed,  and 
as  I  knew  this  covered  the  site  of  the  passage  and  part  of  the 
chapter-house,  I  at  once  went  over  to  see  what  had  been 
found.  Every  attention  was  shown  me  on  this  occasion,  and 
IS  my  position  was  now  strengthened  through  being  your 
Local  Secretary,  I  again  applied  to  Mrs.  Barker  Mill  (who 
w&s  away)  for  permission  to  photograph,  and  this  time  with 
mccess.  A  good  series  of  photographs  was  taken,  from  which 
antern  slides  were  prepared.  I  then  communicated  with 
\Ir.  Hope,  who  handed  the  matter  over  to  Mr.  Peers,  to  whom 
[  was  also  able  to  render  a  little  help.” 

C.  R.  Peers,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  also  read  the  following 
lotes  on  Mottisfont  Priory  : 

“  Mottisfont  is  a  small  village  in  the  valley  of  the  Test,  about 
bur  miles  above  Romsey,  and  stands  on  gently  rising  ground 
)n  the  west  bank  of  the  river  at  the  head  of  the  broad  water- 
meadows  through  which  it  takes  its  course  to  Southampton 
Water.  The  chalk  here  gives  place  to  the  Woolwich  and 
ileading  beds,  and  from  one  of  the  springs  which  mark  the 
imits  of  the  chalk  the  village  takes  its  name.  Such  a  site, 
veil  watered  and  sheltered  from  the  north,  had  great  natural 
Advantages,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  it  chosen  as  tlie 
|eat  of  a  religious  house.  The  Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at 
^ottisfont  was  founded  as  a  house  of  Austin  Canons  by 
Wiliam  Briwere,  at  a  date  given  as  1201  in  the  Annals  of 
)seney,  and  from  the  Winchester  Annals  it  appears  that  the 
hurch  was  consecrated  in  1  224.  Dugdale  prints  three  sup- 
ilementary  charters  of  William  Briwere.  and  a  confirmation 
f  one  of  these  by  King  John  in  1204,  but  the  actual  founda- 
ion  charter  is  not  extant.  This  is  tbe  more  to  be  deplored 
lecause  corroborative  evidence  of  the  date  1201  would  be 
aluable,  as  the  details  of  the  buildings  suggest  a  date  some 
en  years  earlier.  The  earliest  of  the  three  supplementary 
barters,  dealing  with  the  tithes  of  land  at  Cadbury,  provides 
or  the  souls  of  Henry  II.  and  Richard  I.,  as  well  as  of  the 
lounder  and  his  family,  and  being  mentioned  in  John’s  con- 
jirmation,  must  be  earlier  than  1204.  In  the  other  two  John 
limself  is  included,  and  they  are  presumably  later  than 
,216. 

1  It  must  be  noted  that  Tanner  quotes  Speed  to  the  effect  that 
be  bouse  was  founded  in  the  time  of  William  Rufus  by  Ralph 
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Flambard,  Bishop  of  Durham,  Eichard  de  Eipariis,  Earl  oi 
Devon,  and  William  de  Brewere,  but  this  statement  is  nol 
borne  out  by  any  other  evidence,  and  the  extracts  from  anj 
obituary  of  the  house  printed  by  Dugdale  name  Willian: 
Brewer  as  the  sole  founder,  and  make  it  clear  that  he  is  thei 
same  as  the  William  Brewer  of  the  charters  already  men¬ 
tioned.  These  documents  and  the  obituary  were  copied  by 
Dugdale  ‘  from  a  MS.  in  the  King’s  Remembrancer’s  Office  irj 
the  Exchequer,’  but  unfortunately  they  are  not  now  at  thc| 
Record  Office.’ 

William  Brewer  was  a  man  of  considerable  importance  irj 
his  day.  He  was  appointed  an  itinerant  justice  in  1187 
and  held  many  public  offices  during  the  reigns  of  Richard  I,' 
John,  and  Henry  III.,  dying  in  1226.  He  bought  the  manoi 
of  Sombourne  in  Hampshire  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  anc 
was  several  times  sheriff  of  the  county  from  1199  onwards 
so  that  his  connexion  with  the  neighbourhood  of  Mottisfoni 
probably  began  in  the  last  decade  of  the  century.  He  was  i 
great  founder  of  monastic  houses,  but  seems  to  have  had  nc 
special  affection  for  one  order  over  another.  In  1196  h( 
founded  Torr  Abbey  for  White  Canons  (Premonstratensian) 
in  1201  Dunkeswell  Abbey,  for  Cistercian  monks,  both  ii 
Devonshire ;  in  1201  he  also  founded  Mottisfont  for  Augustiniai 
or  Black  Canons,  and  at  some  uncertain  date  he  set  up  a  hous' 
of  Benedictine  nuns  at  Poole  in  Devonshire. 

A  brother  of  the  founder,  one  Peter  de  Rivallis,  seems  t 
have  been  a  valuable  asset  of  the  house.  In  his  lifetime  ; 
gi’eat  benefactor,  he  became  known  after  his  death  as  th 
Holy  Man  in  the  Wall,  and  was  the  cause  of  many  miracle)- 
which  no  doubt  materially  helped  to  enrich  his  fortmiat 
proprietors. 

The  priory,  though  small,  its  full  complement  of  canon 
being  only  eleven,  seems  to  have  continued  in  a  prosperou 
state  down  to  the  time  of  the  Black  Death.  Queen  Eleanoi 
among  others,  gave  endowments  for  the  keeping  of  her  obi 
here,  providing  at  the  same  time  that  seven  poor  widow 
should  daily  receive  refreshment  in  her  memory.  Abon 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  founder’s  rights  c 
pati'onage  fell  to  the  Crown,  and  were  conferred  on  the  Eai 
of  Lancaster. 

Two  priors  seem  to  have  died  of  the  Black  Death  in  134! 
and  in  1352  an  outsider,  Ralph  de  Thorleston,  a  canon  c 
Leicester,  was  made  prior,  from  which  it  may  be  surmise 
that  no  suitable  candidate  was  left  at  Mottisfont. 

In  1353  Pope  Innocent  VI.  granted  a  special  indulgenc 
for  five  years  to  all  who  would  visit  or  aid  the  prion 
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Evidently  with  the  idea  of  I’epairing  the  losses  it  had  suffered 
n  the  plague ;  this  indulgence  was  granted  on  the  petition  of 
lenry  of  Lancaster,  who  stated  in  it  that  his  mother  Maud 
vas  buried  in  the  priory  church.  After  this  time,  however, 
he  fortunes  of  the  house  seem  to  have  been  on  the  wane.  In 
404,  indeed,  a  visitation  report  pronounced  all  things  satis- 
actory,  but  in  1494  Henry  VII.,  who  as  Duke  of  Lancaster 
ras  the  patron,  finding  the  revenues  barely  sufficient  to 
upport  three  canons  out  of  the  original  number  of  eleven, 
roposed  to  change  the  priory  into  a  collegiate  church,  with  a 
ean  and  prebendaries.  Having  obtained  a  papal  bull  for  the 
urpose,  he  then  changed  his  ndnd,  and  decided  to  annex  it 
D  his  chapel  at  Windsor.  But  on  the  abandonment  of  the 
V^indsor  scheme,  he  asked  for  and  obtained  in  1500  a  second 
ull,  authorising  its  appropriation  to  his  chapel  at  West- 
linster. 

In  spite  of  all  these  preliminaries  the  scheme  was  never 
arried  out,  and  in  the  next  year  the  prior  had  arranged  to 
ay  the  king  300  marks  to  leave  the  priory  untouched. 

Its  revenues  being  less  than  £200,  it  was  suppressed  in 
536,  and  granted  to  William  Lord  Sandys,  K.G.,  the  King’s 
Chamberlain,  who  proceeded  to  turn  the  buildings  into  a  house 
or  himself,  much  as  Wriothesley  did  at  Titchfield.  The  grant 
E  Mottisfont  was  made  on  27th  June,  1536,  and  Lord  Sandys 
Jems  to  have  taken  possession  at  once,  as  letters  written  by 
im  from  Mottisfont  at  this  date  are  extant.  The  woi’k  of 
inverting  the  building  into  a  house,  however,  took  some 
me,  as  in  August,  1538,  he  was  keeping  household  at  Mottis- 
mt  in  the  house  of  John  Atkinson,  priest,  to  oversee  his 
mrks  there. 

‘  He  makes  a  goodly  place  of  the  priory,’  says  our  informant, 
md  intends  to  live  there  most  of  his  life.’  By  the  enrolment 
f  the  grant  in  the  Augmentation  Book  235,  f.  19,  we  find 
lat  he  paid  £51  a  year  to  the  Crown  for  it,  and  gave  the 
lanor  of  Chelleshithe  in  exchange. 

Of  the  details  of  the  work  we  have  unfortunately  no 
ocumentary  and  not  much  actual  record,  but  it  is  clear  that 
tie  same  general  principle  obtained  here  as  at  Titchfield, 
amely,  to  make  the  cloister  the  central  couifiyard  of  the 
ouse,  and  to  reduce  the  buildings  to  four  rectangular  blocks 
urrounding  it.  The  church  was  reduced  to  an  oblong  155 
3et  by  34  feet,  the  north  transept,  presbytery,  and  eastern 
hapels  being  cut  off,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  tower  taken 
jown.  It  was  then  divided  up  into  Wo  stories  with  an  attic, 
^replaces  being  inserted  at  several  points  in  the  south  wall  of 
he  nave.  The  treatment  of  the  other  three  sides  of  the 
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cloister  can  only  be  conjectured,  as  it  is  only  in  the  church 
that  any  work  which  can  be  attributed  to  Sandys  now 
remains ;  it  may  be  that,  as  at  Titchfield,  the  frater  became 
the  hall  and  the  chapter-house  the  chapel^  but  both  are  since 
destroyed.  The  house  has  received  a  new  south  front  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  with  a  projecting  wing  at  either  end  on  the 
lines  of  the  eastern  and  western  ranges,  and  a  block  between 
them  which  covers  the  northern  part  of  the  site  of  the  cloister. 
The  ground  story  of  the  western  range  of  claustral  buildings 
remains  intact,  and  is  used  as  a  cellar,  its  southern  end, 
which  projects  beyond  the  lines  of  the  present  house,  forming 
a  terrace  in  front  of  the  principal  entrance  doorway.  Cor¬ 
responding  to  it  on  the  east  there  was  till  lately  a  grass  slope 
with  retaining  walls  and  iron  balustrades,  leading  up  to  a 
French  window.  The  removal  of  the  grass  has  brought  to 
light  the  remains  of  the  eastern  range  now  to  be  described. 

The  general  lines  of  the  buildings  will  be  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  plan  I  have  prepared.  The  church  lies  on 
the  north,  the  conjectural  dimensions  of  the  destroyed  parts 
being  shown  by  dotted  lines.  The  four  western  buttresses 
probably  represent  medieval  ones,  and  the  walling  is  doubtless 
in  part  medieval,  though  retaining  no  distinctive  details  to 
prove  its  age.  The  windows  of  late  Gothic  style  on  the 
ground  floor  may  preserve  the  form  of  those  inserted  by 
Sandys,  though  in  themselves  not  of  his  time,  and  the  string 
course  over  them  is  also  of  Gothic  section.  Everything  above 
this  has  been  remodelled  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  tl)e 
west  wall  of  the  nave,  which  is  only  2  feet  9  inches  thick,  as  - 
against  4  feet  elsewhere,  has  probably  been  rebuilt.  The  fiftli 
butti'ess  on  the  north  is  thicker  than  the  others,  and  probably 
represents  the  west  wall  of  a  north  chapel  to  the  nave,  and 
beyond  it  is  a  single  irregularly  spaced  buttress.  The  two 
eastern  liuttresses  represent  the  walls  of  the  north  transept,, 
and  between  tliem  the  remains  of  the  arch  opening  to  tliei 
transept  are  to  be  seen,  the  details  showing  that  it  belongs  tot 
the  last  years  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Turning  the  corner  of  the  house,  the  walls  of  the  presbytery’/ 
are  marked  by  buttresses,  and  beyond  them  is  to  be  seen  the* 
western  arch  of  the  chapel  which  adjoined  it  on  the  south.l 
This  is  in  singularly  good  preservation,  and  a  very  charming!^ 
piece  of  wmrk,  the  capitals  carved  with  scrolled  foliage  ver}')f 
characteristic  of  their  date.  The  plan  of  the  jambs,  a  widti 
quarter-cylinder  between  two  engaged  circular  shafts,  is  < 
worthy  of  notice. 

Returning  to  the  west  end  of  the  church,  it  is  seen  thaV 
along  the  south  side  of  the  nave  ran  a  wall  arcade  of  pointeiili  ^ 
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!-ches  with  clustered  shafts,  whose  details  show  just  the 
igree  of  advance  over  those  at  the  east  end  of  the  church 
might  result  from  the  usual  sequence  of  building :  the 
.stern  parts  of  the  church  being  the  first  thing  built  on  the 
,  be,  and  the  work  continued  westward.  The  doors  opening  to 
e  cloister  from  the  nave  are  blocked  up  or  destroyed,  and 
)  traces  of  them  can  now  be  seen.  There  is  no  sign  of  a 
irresponding  wall  arcade  on  the  north  side  of  the  church, 
ver  the  arcade  ran  a  string  course,  the  line  of  which  shows 
the  photograph,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  were 
Agle  light  windows  with  shafts  in  the  jambs  ;  parts  of  two 
:  e  still  to  be  seen  in  the  first  floor  rooms,  and  others  probably 
'  ist  behind  the  panelling.  The  wooden  roof  over  the  nave 
m  be  seen  in  the  attics,  and  appears  to  be  medieval,  and  it 
jems  that  the  nave  was  never  covered  with  a  stone  vault, 
'le  western  arch  of  the  central  tower,  blocked  by  a  wall, 
mains  intact,  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  even  to  the  coloured 
I  coration  on  its  western  face,  and  the  wall  which  blocks  it 
:  one  of  the  most  interesting  things  in  the  house.  The  lower 
;,rt  of  it  at  least  is  i\\Q,  marking  the  western  limit 

I  the  monastic  quire,  which  here,  as  was  often  the  case, 

•  cupied  the  space  under  the  central  tower.  Against  its 
I  stern  side  the  stalls  of  the  canons  were  returned,  and  its 
(utral  archway  leading  to  the  retroquire  or  space  east  of  the 
lod  screen  is  in  perfect  preservation,  though  now  degraded 
1  the  humble  service  of  opening  from  the  kitchen  to  the 
mllery.  It  has  a  four-centred  arch  with  a  panelled  soffit 
(.  which  are  carved  eight  shields.  These  are:  on  the  south 
fie,  beginning  from  tbe  east,  first,  (gules)  two  bends  wavy 
{old),  for  Brewer;  second,  the  arms  of  England  with  a  label 
(  three  points,  for  the  dukes  of  Lancaster ;  third,  a  cross  of 
1.  George;  and  fourth,  a  plain  shield  with  a  fluted  surface. 
'1  the  north  side  are,  first,  harry  of  14  (silver  and  gides) 
iven  martlets  in  orle  (sable),  for  Patrick  de  Chaurc  (or  de 

*  idurcis) ;  second,  (sable)  three  dragons’  heads  erased  and 
t  ect  (silver),  without  ears,  for  Huttoft ;  third,  a  castle  with 
70  letters,  H  and  an  indistinct  letter,  below  it ;  and  lastly,  a 
ank  shield  as  on  the  other  side. 

This  may  be  called  an  abridgment  of  the  history  of  the 
iory,  as  we  have  here  the  arms  of  Brewer  the  founder,  of 
itrick  de  Chaurc,  who  was  patron  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
-irteenth  century,  and  from  whose  daughter  Maud  the 
itronage  passed  about  1295  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown, 
id  was  conferred  by  the  Crown  on  the  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
he  arms  of  Lancaster  commemorate  its  tenure  thenceforward, 
11  it  again  came  to  the  Crown  by  reason  of  the  merging  of 
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the  duchy  of  Lancaster  in  the  Crown  in  the  person  of 
Henry  VII.  ^ 

With  regard  to  the  Huttoft  arms,  appears  that  Henry 
Huttoft,  a  customs  official  of  Southampton,  was  sheriff  of 
Southampton  in  1521,  and  Mr.  Hope  has  pointed  out  to  me 
that  the  shield  next  to  the  Huttoft  shield  is  that  of  a  sheriff. 
The  initials  of  this  sheriff  were  H  — ,  the  second  letter  being 
indistinct,  and  a  search  through  the  sheriffs  of  Southampton 
and  of  Hampshire  gives  no  one  else  anywhere  near  the 
probable  date  with  a  Christian  name  beginning  with  H.  This 
therefore  suggests  a  date  for  the  pulpitum  between  1521 
and  1536,  and  Huttoft  may  have  been  the  benefactor  who 
gave  the  money  for  it,  and  so  earned  the  distinction  of  being 
set  here  with  the  founder  and  patrons  of  the  house.  His 
close  (?onnection  with  Mottisfont  is  proved  by  a  letter  from 
liim  to  Cromwell,  26th  March,  1536,  in  which,  speaking  of  the 
approaching  scramble  for  dissolved  monastic  houses,  he  says : 

‘  Let  me  be  a  suitor  for  one,  viz.  the  house  of  Mottisfont, 
where  there  is  a  good  friend  of  mine  with  as  good  a  master 
and  convent  as  is  in  the  country.  If  none  are  to  be  reserved, 
but  all  must  pass  one  way,  please  to  let  me  have  it  towards 
my  poor  living.’ 

The  struggle  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Henry  Huttoft  between 
benevolence  and  acquisitiveness  is  very  affecting,  and  it  must  • 
have  been  a  real  grief  to  him  that  neither  of  his  aspirations  , 
was  fulfilled.  i 

The  other  three  shields,  that  with  the  St.  George’s  cross  j 
and  the  two  which  are  blank,  can  tell  us  nothing.  The  ■ 
only  other  feature  of  the  church  which  need  be  noted  here ; 
is  a  piscina  in  the  south  wall  of  the  south  transept,  now  form¬ 
ing  the  sole  architectural  adornment  of  a  pantry. 

The  annexed  view  of  the  house  from  the  south  shows  the  i 
site  and  remains  of  the  cloister  and  its  surrounding  buildings.  ' 
The  chapter-house,  parlour  and  dorter  ran  southward  from  the 
east  wing  of  the  house,  and  the  ground  stage  of  the  western 
range  still  exists  behind  the  ivy  on  the  left  of  the  picture. 
From  the  south-east  angle  of  the  ivied  wall  the  southern  range 
ran  east  and  west,  containing  the  f rater  and  warming-house, 
and  having  the  kitchen  somewhere  at  its  west  end. 

The  chapter-house,  which  directly  adjoins  the  transept, 
instead  of  being  separated  from  it,  as  usual,  by  a  vestry,  wae 
vaulted  in  three  spans  of  three  or  perhaps  four  bays,  and  may 
have  projected  beyond  the  east  wall  of  the  range.  Both  ih 
west  and  east  walls  are  destroyed,  but  on  the  north  and  south 
two  Purbeck  marble  vaulting  shafts  are  in  position,  with  tm 
springers  of  the  ribbed  vaults.  Here  as  elsewhere  in  th(| 
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uildings  is  evidence  that  the  floor  level  has  been  at  some 
me  intentionally  raised,  no  doubt  because  of  the  lowness  of 
le  site  and  its  liability  to  floods,  but  whether  this  was  done 
efore  or  after  the  suppression  is  not  clear.  At  what  time 
lese  buildings  were  reduced  to  their  present  condition  is  not 
irtain,  but  as  they  are  highest  near  the  house,  and  also 
[•eserve  in  places  their  original  plastering  and  even  some 
linted  decoration,  it  would  seem  that  they  were  only  destroyed 
hen  the  grass  slope  was  made,  and  had  been  up  to  tliat  time 
I  at  least  as  perfect  a  state  as  the  western  range  now  is. 

Next  to  the  chapter-house  is  the  parlour,  a  passage  9  feet 
ide  and  24  feet  6  inches  long,  formerly  covered  with  a 
irrel  vault,  part  of  the  springing  of  which  still  remains.  Its 
.st  and  west  walls  are  destroyed,  but  in  its  south  wall  are 
'eserved  the  lower  courses  of  a  doorway  to  the  subvault  of 
le  dorter.  This  is  a  somewhat  unusual  feature,  but  it  seems 
'obable  that  it  is  connected  with  the  day  stair  to  tlie  dorter, 
hich  as  a  rule  opened  directly  to  the  cloister.  In  the  north- 
est  angle  of  the  dorter  sub  vault  is  a  small  square  chamber, 
itered  by  a  doorway  at  the  north-east,  and  part  of  the  original 
ructure.  It  can  hardly  have  been  anything  but  a  stair,  and 
ould  have  given  access  to  the  dorter.  There  was  probably 
narrow  passage  running  eastward  from  it  to  the  door  into 
e  parlour,  screened  ofl*  by  a  partition  from  the  rest  of  the 
bvault,  as  the  respond  on  the  centre  line  is  cut  away  below 
e  capital  to  give  extra  room  in  such  a  passage. 

The  length  of  the  dorter  range  and  the  position  of  the  rere- 
orter  at  its  south  end  could  easily  be  recovered  by  exca va¬ 
in,  but  for  the  present  all  the  available  information  is  shown 
n  the  plan. 

The  same  must  be  said  of  the  buildings  on  the  south  side  of 
e  cloister,  consisting  of  the  frater  and  warming-house,  with 
e  kitchen  somewhere  to  the  west  of  them.  Some  two  or  three 
et  of  their  walls  are  probably  yet  standing,  buried  by  the 
ising  of  the  ground  level,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
ay  some  day  be  brought  to  light.  The  infirmary  buildings 
130  probably  lie  further  to  the  south,  but  nothing  is  known 
'  them. 

The  ground  story  of  the  western  range,  as  already  said, 
mains  intact,  save  for  the  blocking  of  its  western  windows, 
le  ground  on  this  side  has  been  raised  ten  feet  or  more,  no 
mbt  in  order  to  provide  an  approach  to  the  present  entrance, 
id  the  monastic  buildings  are  thus  buried  to  the  top  of  their 
■ound  story.  At  the  north  end  of  the  range,  adjoining  the 
lurch,  is  the  outer  parlour,  a  barrel -vaulted  passage  15  feet 
ide  with  a  round-headed  archway  at  the  western  end,  of 
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late  twelfth-century  date.  This  is  the  only  part  of  the  build-  I 
ings  which  shows  detail  of  the  same  date  as  that  in  the 
church,  and  must  have  been  the  first  part  of  the  claustral 
buildings  to  be  undertaken.  Its  eastern  wall  is  5  feet 
10  inches  thick,  and  the  arch  in  it  out  of  centre  with  the 
passage,  but  this  is  probably  due  to  a  later  alteration.  The 
rest  of  the  range  consists  of  a  room  of  four  bays,  57  feet  by 
26,  vaulted  in  two  spans,  and,  except  for  its  windows,  practi-  ; 
cally  in  perfect  condition.  The  floor  level  has  been  raised  | 
here  also,  but  not  to  such  an  extent ;  it  just  covers  the  bases  , 
of  the  columns.  This  completes  the  description  of  all  the 
monastic  work  at  present  to  be  seen  at  this  most  interesting  f 
house  of  Mottisfont,  in  essence  a  late  twelfth-century  monastic  i 
church  fitted  up  as  a  dwelling-house.  Of  the  contents  of  the  ' 
house  I  do  not  propose  to  speak  at  length.  There  are  several  , 
sixteenth-century  fireplaces  in  the  south  wall  of  the  church,  ■ 
and  a  good  deal  of  panelling,  but  nothing  directly  recalling  its 
first  secular  owner  except  a  piece  of  needlework  with  his 
arms.  Much  more  architectural  detail  may  remain  hidden  in 
the  walls,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  ancient  colour  decoration  is 
in  places  still  in  existence ;  a  judicious  I’emoval  of  plaster 
might  reveal  many  things  of  interest.  For  the  rest,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  position  of  most  of  the  destroyed  build¬ 
ings,  and  their  walls  in  some  cases  are  almost  certainly 
standing  to  the  height  of  several  feet,  but  for  the  present  they 
are  hidden  from  us  by  that  most  sacred  of  English  institu¬ 
tions,  a  grass  lawn,  and  the  date  of  their  disentombment  may 
not  be  rashly  foretold.” 

Mr.  Duncan  said  it  was  more  often  the  domestic  part  of 
monastic  buildings  than  the  church  that  was  turned  into  a 
dwelling  house  after  the  suppression.  A  visitation  of  1501, 
preserved  at  Canterbury,  shows  that  the  house  was  on  the 
down  grade  at  that  date,  only  one  canon  remaining  besides 
the  prior,  sub-prior,  and  cellarer.  The  house  had  previously 
been  in  debt,  but  was  then  relieved,  part  of  the  revenues 
being  paid  to  Westminster. 

Mr.  Paley  Baildon  doubted  whether  the  last  syllable  of 
Mottisfont  meant  a  spring,  especially  as  the  first  part  was  a 
Saxon  personal  name.  Reliance  could  not  always  be  placed 
on  foundation  charters  in  chartularies.  The  real  founder 
makes  a  small  grant,  and  after  15  or  20  years,  when  the 
house  has  increased,  a  benefactor  ^ives  a  confirmation  grant 
called  the  foundation-charter,  this  being  later  than  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  house. 
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Mr.  Hope  stated  that  he  had  made  no  trial  holes  in  the 
garden,  but  would  be  glad  of  the  opportunity.  Many  plans 
of  monastic  houses,  complete  even  to  the  infirmary,  were 
extant,  but  as  yet  we  had  no  complete  plan  of  a  house  of 
Black  Canons.  A  chapter-house  adjoining  the  transept  is 
sometimes  found,  as  at  the  Cluniac  House  of  Castle  Acre,  at 
Wenlock,  and  at  Waverley.  During  the  construction  of  drains 
a  respond  had  been  discovered  in  the  garden. 

Mr,  Peers  mentioned  in  support  of  the  derivation  of  the 
name  Mottisfont  that  Havant  was  originally  Haman-funta,  so 
called  from  a  number  of  springs  from  the  chalk  at  that  place, 
and  font  might  also  be  explained  in  this  way. 

W.  H,  Aymer  Vallance,  Esq.,  M.A.,  read  the  following 
notes  on  a  carved  wooden  beam  from  Dodington  Church, 
Kent,  and  a  bronze  censer-pinnacle  found  at  Canterbury  : 

“  By  the  courtesy  of  the  Rev.  T.  G.  Hall,  Vicar  of  Dodington, 
Kent,  I  have  the  honour  of  laying  before  you  two  fragments  of 
carved  oak,  which  were  brought  to  light  in  September,  1902, 
in  the  course  of  repairs  to  the  roof  of  the  parish  church. 
Previously  to  that  date  the  carving  was  hidden  from  view  under 
the  tiles.  It  had  not  been  made  to  serve  for  a  wallplate,  but 
lay  close  against  one  of  the  rafters  at  the  east  end  of  the  south 
aisle  roof,  embedded,  midway  between  the  ridge  and  the  eaves 
of  the  eastern  slope,  in  the  masonry  of  the  wall  which  divides 
the  aisle  from  the  chapel.  Nothing  else  resembling  these  two 
pieces  was  then  found;  and  no  woodwork  at  all  like  them  occurs 
in  any  part  of  the  building.  They  are  unequal  in  shape  and 
size,  the  larger  one  being  5  feet  44  inches  long,  the  smaller 
3  feet  lOJ  inches.  The  method  of  construction  is  that  known 
technically  as  scarf -jointing.  Examination  of  the  two  portions 
together  enables  the  complete  pattern  to  be  made  out,  and 
shows  that  the  original  beam  or  board  (for  it  is  only  3  inches 
in  thickness)  measured  12J  inches  in  height  from  edge  to  edge, 
The  design  is  purely  architectural,  and  appears  to  have  been 
executed  shortly  before  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
It  consists  of  an  arcade  of  trefoil-cusped  arches,  wide  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  height,  with  an  average  centreing  of  10|  inches. 
From  the  crown  of  the  arch  to  the  level  of  the  springing 
measures  5^  inches,  while  the  columns  are  short  and  sturdy, 
not  exceeding  4^  inches  in  height,  capital  included,  down  to 
the  bottom.  The  capitals  and  bases  are  of  plain  mouldings. 
The  carving  exhibits  little  attempt  at  modelling,  but  is  in 
simple,  low  relief  throughout,  except  where  a  good  effect  of 
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depth  and  shadow  is  obtained  by  the  workmanlike  device  of 
a  bold,  angular  hollow,  sunk  from  the  extremity  of  each  cusp 
to  the  opposite  point  in  the  arc.  From  the  fact  that  the  arcade 
shows  no  sign  of  a  stop  at  either  end,  it  is  clear  that  what 
remains  represents  but  a  fraction  of  an  original  that  was 
once  longer,  how  much  longer  of  course  cannot  be  determined. 
Since  the  wood  is  carved,  if  with  somewhat  variant  design, 
with  equal  finish  upon  both  back  and  front,  it  must  have 
been  placed  formerly  in  some  position  where  it  would  be 
liable  to  be  seen  from  opposite  directions,  and  would  have 
to  present  a  similar  aspect  either  way.  Its  upper  surface  is 
rough,  bearing  evidence  of  long  exposure.  Moreover,  there 
are  sunk  in  it  two  mortice  holes,  centreing  three  feet  apart, 
and  measuring  inches  and  4f  inches  long  respectively. 
The  underneath  surface,  on  the  contrary,  is  smooth,  of  finished 
appearance,  though  without  ornament  of  any  kind,  and,  what 
is  more  significant,  unmorticed.  Hence,  however  else  the  beam 
may  have  been  used,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  attached 
to  any  substructure  of  roodloft  or  screen.  But  if,  as  seems 
feasible,  it  did  actually  form  part  of  the  ancient  rood-beam,  it 
must  have  been  separate  and  distinct,  and  have  had  no  support 
except  at  each  end.  In  that  event,  for  lightness’  sake,  the 
thin  beam  before  us  might  well  have  been  intentionally 
adopted  in  preference  to  a  heavy  cubical  one. 

The  drawing  in  Archceologia  Cantiana  of  the  curious  low 
side  window  at  Codington*  distinctly  shows  the  eastern 
corner  of  the  impost  mould  and  part  of  the  capital  also  of  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel  arch  to  have  been  cut  away,  as 
though  for  fitting  in  of  a  screen  or  beam.  But  in  the  ^  restora¬ 
tion,’  which  took  place  subsequently,  so  much  of  these  defects 
was  made  good  with  plaster  and  white  washed  over,  that  it  has 
become  impossible  to  test  by  measurement  what  correspond¬ 
ence,  if  any,  there  may  be  between  the  section  of  this  beam 
and  the  space  of  the  missing  stonework.  The  chancel  arch 
has  an  opening  of  13  feet  5^  inches. 

I  ought  to  mention  that,  although  there  is  no  trace  of  a 
rood-stair  at  Codington,  there  must  have  been  a  rood-loft, 
and  it  must  have  extended  from  side  to  side  of  the  building, 
passing  underneath  the  arcade  between  the  nave  from  the 
south  aisle, f  because,  as  is  not  unusual  in  the  locality,  the 
eastern  side  of  the  easternmost  arch  of  the  arcade  has  been 
rebuilt  and  raised  to  make  room  for  the  loft,  the  impost  on 
the  east  side  of  the  arch  being  3  feet  lOJ  inches  higher  than 

*  Vol.  ix.  pi.  facing  p.  237. 

•f  Since  the  above  was  written  distinct  traces  of  a  rood-stair  have  been  found 
in  the  south  wall  of  the  church. 
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that  of  the  west  side,  and  the  imposts  on  the  two  other  arches 
to  westward.  The  whole  arcade,  in  consequence  of  the  re¬ 
roofing  in  1902,  developed  in  the  autumn  of  last  year  such 
alarming  cracks  that  experts  had  to  be  consulted,  who  pro¬ 
nounced  the  building  to  be  in  a  dangerous  condition,  and  in 
need  of  immediate  shoring  up  and  i-ebuilding  to  save  it  from 
collapse.  The  piers  of  the  arcade  and  the  arches  too  must 
have  been  tampered  with  at  some  later  period,  for  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  toedieVal  builders  would  have  left  the  structure 
so  unsound  as  it  was  proved  to  be ;  the  piers  niere  ctumbling 
masses  of  rubble  and  hardly  any  ashlar,  one  of  the  firches 
patched  with  timber  hollowed  to  the  outline  of  the  curve,  and 
the  insecurity  of  the  whole  concealed  beneath  a  treacherous 
cloak  of  plaster.  The  work  of  rebuilding  is  now  in  progress, 
and  the  vicar  informs  me  that  early  in  January  this  year 
they  found  built  into  the  wall  over  the  arch  another  small 
piece  of  wood-carving  18^  inches  long,  and  corresponding  to 
the  portions  here  exhibited. 

One  thing  more  is  worth  mentioning.  In  standard  works 
on  the  subject  it  is  stated  that  Dodington  Church  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  St.  John  Baptist.  However,  that  that  attribution  is 
incorrect  is  testified  by  the  will  of  one  James  Bourne,  of 
Dodington.  This  document  *  is  dated  on  the  morrow  of  St. 
Michael,  in  the  year  1467,  and  the  testator,  after  commending 
his  soul,  in  the  usual  devout  manner  of  the  time,  to  God 
Almighty,  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  to  all  His  Saints, 
leaves  ‘corpus  meum  and  sepeliendum  in  cimiterio  ecclesie 
decollacionis  Sancti  Johannis  Baptiste  de  Dodyngtone.’ 
Another  will,  that  of  Richard  Fylkes,  dated  1473,  affords 
evidence  to  the  same  effect.  The  parish  church  then  is  dedi¬ 
cated,  not  under  the  direct  invocation  of  St.  John  Baptist, 
but  in  commemoration  of  his  beheading,  a  very  real  distinc¬ 
tion,  I  submit.  I  have  never  met  with  the  same  dedication 
before,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  whether  any 
Fellow  present  can  recall  a  similar  instance  either  in  this 
country  or  abroad. 

The  metal  pinnacle,  kindly  lent  to  me  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Crippen,  builder,  of  Teynham,  Kent,  was  dug  up  at  the 
northern  or  borough  end  of  Palace  Street,  Canterbury,  by 
the  present  owner  and  his  father,  Mr.  W.  Crippen,  some  forty 
years  ago,  while  they  were  at  work  there  laying  a  drain  to 
connect  with  the  main  sewer.  It  was  found  about  9  feet 
below  the  surface.  It  is  of  bronze  or  latten,  cast,  and  in 
parts  inlaid,  with  bands  of  silver,  upon  which  traces  of 
engraving  in  a  simple  border  pattern  are  to  be  seen. 

*  See  Archceologia  Cantiana^  xi.  385. 
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And  now  as  to  the  probable  date  of  the  object.  The 
tendency,  I  may  almost  call  it  temptation,  is  to  err  in 
exaggerating  the  antiquity  of  a  find,  but  I  cannot  believe  the 
work  before  us  to  be  a  day  older  than  the  year  1200,  it  might 
be  thirty  or  forty  years  later  still.  The  reason  is  that  it 
presents  the  architectural  features  of  finial,  crockets,  and 
gargoyles,  the  two  last  of  which,  as  authorities  like  Rickman 
and  Parker  declare,  were  not  introduced  in  this  country  until 
the  early  English  style  was  well  advanced.  In  order,  then, 
to  establish  an  earlier  date  for  the  work,  the  identity  of  these 
features  must  be  disproved.  N  ow,  supposing  any  one  of  them 
had  occurred  by  itself,  it  might  perhaps  have  been  due  to  a 
chance  resemblance,  but  the  fact  of  their  being  present  in  con¬ 
junction  is  a  coincidence,  I  submit,  too  striking  to  be  the 
result  of  mere  accident.  The  finial  is  a  definite  specimen  of 
the  familiar  pommel-headed  crest  with  projecting  crocket¬ 
like  branches,  and,  to  my  mind,  the  crockets  and  gargoyles 
also  are  just  as  unequivocal. 

It  may  be  objected  that  because  the  general  outline  is  that 
of  the  Haxon  steeple  of  Sompting  church,  Sussex,  namely  four 
gables  roofed  with  a  spire  of  four  lozenges,  therefore  the  work 
must  be  of  earlier  date  than  I  have  assigned  to  it.  But  any 
difficulty  there  may  be  in  accounting  for  this  primitive  form 
is  as  nothing  compared  with  that  of  explaining  away  the 
crockets  and  the  other  features  I  have  mentioned.  For 
atavism  in  design  is  by  no  means  unusual,  whereas  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  anticipation  is  so  rare  that  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred  it  may  safely  be  left  out  of  the  reckoning. 
Nor  is  there  any  discrepancy  at  all  if  the  work  be  of  foreign 
origin,  as  it  might  well  be,  considering  that  the  Stour  was 
navigable  for  merchant  craft  as  high  up  as  the  port  of  Ford- 
wich,  within  2  miles  of  the  spot  where  this  object  was  found; 
and  also  considering  that  the  outline  of  Sompting  steeple 
prevailed  in  Romanesque  and  transitional  architecture  of 
Germany  and  the  Lower  Rhine  (as  instance  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Apostles  at  Cologne  and  the  Dom  at  Limburg  on  the 
Lahn)  at  least  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

How  long  the  same  type  survived  for  minor  objects  in 
Western  Europe  is  shown  by  a  censer  top  of  rude  fifteenth- 
century  work  which  I  bought  of  a  dealer  in  London  last  year. 

True,  Mr.  Crippen’s  pinnacle  is  square  in  plan,  while  mine 
is  hexagonal,  and  each  section  of  its  roofing  is  indented  into  a 
hollow,  but  I  submit  that  the  fundamental  idea  of  a  structure 
with  gabled  sides  and  lozenge-faceted  spire  is  still  identical  in 
both  examples. 
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I  may  point  out  that  the  sloping  roof  of  the  Canterbury 
pinnacle  is  rectilinear,  whereas  in  the  Pershore  specimen, 
exhibited  here  twelve  months  ago,  the  roof  is  perceptibly 
convex.  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  at  the  same  time  a 
statement  of  Mr.  Peers  that  ‘  it  is  likely  that  the  other  one 
at  the  British  Museum  is  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century  ’ 
passed  unchallenged.  If  so,  surely  the  refined  and  accomplished 
workmanship  of  the  Canterbury  example  warrants  its  being 
assigned  to  as  late  a  date  as  the  succeeding  century. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  design  it  represents,  indeed,  a 
fully  matured  development.  For  anyone  who  can  draw  at  all 
it  is  easy  enough  to  fill  a  given  space,  provided  he  allow  him¬ 
self  to  borrow  from  a  number  of  heterogeneous  elements ;  but 
it  betokens  a  higher  degree  of  accomplishment  to  fill  a  space, 
and  to  fill  it  organically,  with  ornament  based  on  one  or  a 
limited  number  of  units.  The  former  process  may  turn  out  a 
pattern  of  a  sort,  but  the  latter  is  the  true  art  of  design.  The 
object  before  us  is  a  case  in  point.  The  planes  are  all  filled 
by  modelled  and  perforated  low  relief  of  winged  creatures, 
that  is  to  say,  birds  and  what  the  French  call  chimeres, 
recourse  not  being  had  to  any  extraneous  detail  whatever 
for  eking  out  the  pattern.  But  the  resourceful  artist  does 
not  stop  there.  His  ingenuity  has  carried  him  a  stage 
further,  and  he  handles  the  simple  units  at  his  disposal  in 
such  a  masterly  way  as  to  elicit  from  them  the  architectural 
features,  all  in  bold  relief,  of  finial,  crockets,  and  gargoyles. 

Observe  how  cunningly  the  necks  of  each  pair  of  creatures 
intertwine  and  diverge  in  opposite  directions,  the  one  set  of 
heads  meeting  at  the  top  to  form  the  fourways  projections  of 
the  finial ;  the  other  set  bent  downward  to  form  a  gargoyle 
at  each  of  the  four  angles ;  while  even  the  crockets,  halfway 
between,  are  not  applied  from  without,  but  are  contrived 
organically  by  prolonging  the  creatures’  tails.  Beyond  this 
the  designer’s  art  cannot  aspire  to  go ;  and  it  is  for  these 
reasons  that  I  attribute  the  elaborate  and  delicate  work  in 
question  to  no  period  more  primitive  than  the  thirteenth 
century. 

And  now,  to  describe  the  four  sides  in  detail,  each  numbered 
alphabetically  for  identification. 

(a)  Two  four-legged  beasts,  back  to  back,  sitting  on  their 
haunches,  each  with  one  fore-paw  upraised,  their  tails  between 
their  legs  and  curling  over  their  backs.  In  the  pediment 
above  them  is  a  bird  to  left. 

(b)  Two  birds,  possibly  intended  for  popinjays,  back  to 
back,  one  of  them  being  inverted,  each  with  one  wing 
upraised.  Above  is  a  two-tailed  dragon  to  right. 
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(c)  Two  bird-like  monsters,  back  to  back,  one  inverted, 
their  tails  tied  together  in  a  conspicuous  knot  in  the  middle. 
Above  is  a  beast  to  left,  couchant,  the  head  turned  back  to 
bite  his  own  tail. 


BRONZE  CENSER  PINNACLE  (ABOUT  A.D.  1200)  FOUND  AT  CANTERBURY. 

SIDE  (A),  (i.) 

(d)  Two  birds,  back  to  back,  standing  on  an  open  crest  of 
conventional  foliage,  their  heads  turned  back  for  them  to 
peck  at  the  seeds  on  the  top  of  a  stalk  which  grows  from  the 
plant  at  their  feet.  Above  is  a  couchant  monster  to  right, 
with  wings  upraised  and  a  twisted  tail. 
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Lastly^  round  the  top  are  traces  of  rust,  suggestive  of  the 
former  existence  of  an  iron  swivel  ring  to  which  would  have 
been  attached  the  chain  for  raising  the  cover  itself. 

For  what  purpose  the  object  was  meant  to  be  used  is 


BRONZE  CENSER  PINNACLE  (ABOUT  A.D.  1200)  FOUND  AT  CANTERBURY. 
SIDE  (B).  (i.) 

another  question.  It  seems,  however^  to  fulfil  all  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  a  censer  top  ;  whether  it  formed  the  crowning  pinnacle 
fastened  to  a  hemispherical  lid,  or  whether  it  constituted  the 
entire  lid  of  itself.  In  the  latter  event  the  holes  at  the  bottom 
corners  being  too  small  to  admit  of  ring  chains  passing 


BRONZE  CENSER  PINNACLE  (ABOUT  A.D.  1200)  POUND  AT  CANTERBURY. 
SIDE  (C).  (j-.J 

provided  with  attachments  consisting  of  chains  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  lengthy  but  terminating  their  lower  end  with  rods 
or  stiff  wires  of  some  6  or  8  inches,  long  enough,  that  is,  to 
allow  the  lid  to  be  drawn  up  to  a  convenient  height  for 
uncovering  the  bowl  and  putting  in  the  incense.  It  is  a  plan 
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through  them  must  have  been  made  to  slide  up  and  down  I 
on  wires  or  on  twists  of  wire  strands.  In  the  British  ( 
Museum,  as  well  as  in  museums  and  church  treasuries  on  the  i 
Continent,  numerous  instances  of  censers  are  to  be  met  with 
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that  works  smoothly  and  avoids  the  jogging  that  otherwise 
occurs  in  raising  and  lowering  the  censer  lid  when  its  attach¬ 
ments  consist  only  of  chains.” 


BRONZE  CENSER  PINNACLE  (ABOUT  A.D.  1200)  FOUND  AT  CANTERBURY. 
SIDE  (D).  (L.) 

Mr.  Peers  remarked  that  he  had  lately  exhibited  a 
specimen  *  of  a  censer  pinnacle  decorated  purely  on  archi¬ 
tectural  lines,  and  contrasting  with  the  present  example  and 
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a  third*  in  the  British  Museum,  which  were  both  ornamented  j 
in  a  decorative  style. 

The  earlier  pinnacle  was 
fully  in  accordance  with  the  j 
work  of  the  time,  as  at  j 
Sompting  church ;  whereas 
the  bronze  in  the  national 
collection  was  of  the  twelfth 
century,  a  direct  decorative 
modification  of  the  earlier 
design.  The  heads  on  the 
specimen’  exhibited  were  an  i 
integral  part  of  the  design, 
and  there  were  no  real  cro¬ 
ckets;  hence  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  it  being  earlier 
than  the  thirteenth  century.  | 
Further,  it  was  ornamented  | 
with  silver  inlay.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 
the  pinnacle  of  a  censer.  | 

I 

Mr.  Read  agreed  that  the  j 
Canterbury  bronze  was  earlier 
than  the  thirteenth  century,  ; 
and  descended  from  the  speci-  i 
men  with  a  Saxon  inscription,  j 
Niello  was  a  common  Saxon  { 
method  of  decoration,  being  ; 
succeeded  by  enamel,  but  it 
lasted  in  Italy  till  the  fifteenth 
century.  He  referred  to  the 
Alcester  tau-cross  of  ivory, f 
which  is  carved  with  foliage 
and  animals  in  somewhat 
similar  style,  and  can  be 
dated  about  1000-1025  by 
comparison  with  illuminated 
MSS.  The  Canterbury  censer-  j 
top  might  be  half-a-century  I 
later. 


ROMAN  IRON  KEY,  WITH  BRONZE 
HANDLE,  FOUND  AT  CANTERBURY.  (1  ) 


Sir  He3!IRY  Howorth  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Gloucester  I 

I 

i 

*  Proceedings,  2nd.  S.  xxi.  57.  j 
t  Archaeologia,  Iviii,  411,  pi.  xxvii.  j 
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candlestick  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  dating 
from  the  third  quarter  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  decorated 
with  similar  lacertine  designs  in  open  work.  He  preferred 
the  latter  half  of  that  century  for  the  Canterbury  bronze. 

Mr.  Vallance,  in  reply,  held  to  a  later  date  for  the  bronze 
censer  pinnacle  on  stylistic  grounds,  but  would  not  deny  the 
early  use  of  niello.  He  admitted  that  there  was  no  close 
resemblance  between  its  decoration  and  that  of  the  ivory 
tau-cross. 

'  A.  J.  Copeland,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  Roman  iron  key 
with  bronze  handle,  lately  found  at  Canterbury,  and  in  an 
unusually  perfect  state  of  preservation  (see  illustration). 

Mr.  Read  knew  of  similar  key-handles 
from  the  Roman  level  in  the  City  of  London, 
but  the  iron  stem  was  most  frequently 
missing.  This  key  was  of  unusual  construc¬ 
tion,  being  of  T  shape,  with  S-shaped  wards. 

General  Pitt-Rivers  had  dealt  with  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  primitive  locks  and  keys,  but  had 
not  treated  the  artistic  side  of  the  subject  or 
arranged  a  chronological  series. 

J.  W.  Laver,  Esq.,  exhibited  a  number  of 
perforated  clay  objects  (see  illustration)  of 
uncertain  use,  lately  found  in  a  Roman  villa 
at  Grimston,  near  King’s  Lynn,  Norfolk. 

Mr.  Read  suggested  that  they  were  used  to  clay  object  from 
test  the  heat  of  a  kiln  before  placing  pottery  ^  roman  villa 
in  it  to  be  fired  ;  slabs  of  porcelain  of  similar  Norfolk.  ’ 
shape  were  used  at  the  present  day  for  the  linear.) 
same  purpose. 

Sir  Henry  Howorth  said  the  question  was  complicated  by 
the  presence  of  mortar  on  all  sides  of  the  bricks  ;  perhaps 
they  were  used  by  plasterers  for  smoothing  a  surface. 

Mr.  Peers  thought  that,  if  a  little  larger,  they  might  have 
been  used  as  tile-hangings,  wooden  pins  being  fitted  into  the 
holes. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  communica¬ 
tions  and  exhibitions. 
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Thursday,  21st  February,  1907. 

Lord  AVEBURY,  P.C.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors ; 

From  Somers  Clarke,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  ; — Report  on  certain  excavations  made  at ' 
El-Kab  during  the  years  1901,  1902, 1903,  and  1904.  By  Messrs.  Sayce  and 
Somers  Clarke.  8vo.  Cairo,  n  d. 

From  the  Rev.  William  Reed  : — The  architectural  history  of  the  parish  church  of 
St.  Andrew,  Clifton  Campville,  Tamworth.  By  W.  D.  Caroe,  F.S.A.  8vo. 
n.p.  1906. 

From  the  Author  : — Amusing  Elloe  stories.  By  W.  E.  Foster,  F.S.A.  8vo. 
Spalding,  1906. 

At  8.45  p.m.  the  meeting  was  made  Special  in  order  to 
consider  the  Draft  of  Alterations  in  the  Statutes  proposed  by 
the  Council  and  the  Draft  of  other  Alterations  proposed  by 
three  Fellows  of  the  Society  and  certain  amendments  pro¬ 
posed  thereto. 

The  President,  after  referring  to  the  necessarily  compli¬ 
cated  nature  of  the  business  before  the  meeting,  described  the 
several  points  that  would  have  to  be  considered,  and  suggested 
that  with  the  consent  of  the  Fellows  present  a  preliminary 
show  of  hands  should  be  sufficient  to  show  general  agreement 
or  otherwise  with  the  various  items,  and  that  then,  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  Statutes,  a  ballot  should  be  taken  on  the; 
whole  of  the  alterations  thus  agreed  to. 

This  suggestion  having  been  accepted  by  the  meeting  the 
President  then  put  the  various  alterations  seriatim,  and  they 
were  all  unanimously  agreed  to.  On  the  ballot  being 
taken,  there  were  only  five  dissentients  against  fifty  odd  in 
favour  of  the  proposed  alterations,  which  were  thereupon 
declared  duly  carried,  as  follows  : 

Chapter  V. 

OF  THE  METHOD  OF  VOTING. 

I.  In  the  election  of  the  President,  Council,  Fellows,  and  j 
Officers  of  the  Society,  and  in  all  other  questions  which  the  * 
Chairman  may  deem  of  sufficient  moment,  the  votes  shall  be  i 
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taken  by  way  of  ballot ;  and^  in  case  of  an  equality  of  votes 
upon  any  ballot,  the  Chairman  shall  have  a  second,  or  casting 
vote,  except  in  those  cases  where  special  provision  is  made  by 
these  Statutes. 

Chapter  VI. 

IV.  The  President  and  Council  shall,  in  each  year,  before 
the  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Society  preceding  the  Anni¬ 
versary  Meeting,  prepare  three  lists.  No.  i.  shall  contain  the 
names  of  eleven  Members  of  the  existing  Council  to  be 
recommended  to  the  Society  for  re-election  as  the  continuing 
Members  of  the  Council  for  the  ensuing  year ;  the  name  of 
the  Senior  Vice-President  for  the  time  being  shall  not  be 
included  in  this  list.  No.  ii.  shall  contain  the  names  of  ten 
Fellows,  not  being  of  the  existing  Council,  to  be  nominated 
for  election  as  new  Members  of  the  Council  for  the  ensuing 
year.  No.  iii.  shall  contain  the  names  of  those  of  the  Fellows 
comprised  in  the  two  preceding  lists,  whom  (if  elected  Members 
of  the  Council)  the  President  and  Council  recommend  to  the 
Society  for  election  to  the  offices  of  President,  Treasurer, 
Director,  and  Secretary  for  the  ensuing  year.  Any  President 
who,  on  the  Anniversary  next  ensuing,  will  have  held  that 
office  for  five  consecutive  years,  shall  be  ineligible  for  nomi¬ 
nation  as  President  for  the  ensuing  year. 

V.  Any  five  Fellows  may  nominate  for  election  on  the 
Council  any  other  Fellow,  not  of  the  existing  Council,  by  a 
writing  signed  by  them  and  sent  to  the  Secretary  on  or  before 
the  1st  day  of  March  in  each  year.  No  Fellow  whose  annual 
subscription  is  unpaid  shall  be  capable  of  nominating  or  being 
nominated  under  this  section,  and  no  Fellow  shall  sign  more 
than  one  such  nomination  for  any  one  election. 

VI.  \_Omitted.~\ 

VII.  At  the  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Society  next  preceding 
the  Anniversary  Meeting  there  shall  be  read  from  the  Chair 

(1)  the  list  of  the  eleven  Members  of  the  existing  Council 
recommended  by  the  President  and  Council  for  re-election; 

(2)  the  list  of  the  ten  Fellows  nominated  by  the  Council,  not 
of  the  existing  Council,  and  of  any  Fellows  nominated  under 
Section  v. ;  and  (3)  the  names  of  the  Fellows  recommended 
I  by  the  Council  for  election  as  President,  Treasurer,  Director, 

I  and  Secretary  for  the  ensuing  year. 

I  VIII.  Three  balloting  papers,  numbered  I.,  ii.,  and  iii. 
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respectively,  shall  be  printed  on  papers  of  different  colours 
and  forwarded  to  every  Fellow  with  his  summons  to  the 
Anniversary  Meeting. 

No.  I.  shall  contain  the  names  of  all  Members  of  the 
existing  Council,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  the 
names  of  those  Members  recommended  by  the 
President  and  Council  for  re-election  being  distin¬ 
guished  by  an  asterisk. 

No.  II.  shall  contain  the  names  of  the  Fellows,  not  of  the 
existing  Council,  nominated,  as  hereinbefore  pro¬ 
vided,  for  election  as  new  Members  of  the  Council 
for  the  ensuing  year;  the  names  of  those  Fellows 
recommended  by  the  President  and  Council  being 
distinguished  by  an  asterisk. 

No.  III.  shall  contain  the  names  of  those  Fellows  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  President  and  Council  for  election  as 
President,  Treasurer,  Director,  and  Secretary  for  the 
ensuing  year.  This  list  shall  have  a  blank  column 
opposite  to  the  names  contained  therein  for  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  other  names. 

IX.  Two  Scrutators  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Chairman  at 
the  Anniversary  Meeting,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Fellows 
then  present,  to  examine  the  balloting  papers. 

X.  A  ballot  shall  first  be  taken  for  the  election  of  the 
Council  for  the  ensuing  year.  Every  Fellow  voting  shall  use 
balloting  papers  Nos.  i.  and  ii.,  and  place  a  cross  against  the 
name  of  each  person  for  whom  he  desires  to  vote.  He  shall 
then  deliver  balloting  papers  Nos.  i.  and  ii.,  folded  up,  to  one 
of  the  Scrutators,  who  shall  note  the  name  of  each  Fellow  so 
voting.  Every  balloting  paper  No.  i.  containing  more  than 
eleven  names  so  marked,  and  every  balloting  paper  No.  Ii. 
containing  more  than  ten  names  so  marked,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  spoiled,  and  no  votes  contained  in  any  such  paper  shall 
be  counted  by  the  Scrutators. 

XI.  At  the  close  of  the  first  ballot  the  Scrutators  shall 
examine  the  balloting  papers  Nos.  i.  and  ii.,  and  report  to  the  | 
Meeting  the  names  of  the  eleven  Members  of  the  old  Council 
and  the  ten  Members  of  the  new  Council  having  the  greatest 
number  of  votes.  Any  ties  being  (if  necessary)  forthwith  , 
determined  by  lot,  the  Chairman  shall  thereupon  declare  the  I 
names  of  the  old  and  new  Members  of  the  Council  so  elected.  I 
Immediately  after  such  declaration  a  list  of  the  names  of  those 
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SO  elected  shall  be  hung  up  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  Meet¬ 
ing  Room,  and  shall  continue  so  hung  up  until  the  hour  fixed 
for  closing  the  second  ballot. 

XII.  A  ballot  shall  next  be  taken  for  the  election  of  Dhe 
President,  Treasurer,  Director,  and  Secretary  for  the  ensuing 
year.  Each  Fellow  voting,  using  balloting  paper  No.  iii., 
may  substitute  therein  the  name  of  any  person  who  has  been 
elected  a  Member  of  the  Council  at  the  first  ballot  for  the 
name  of  any  person  contained  in  that  balloting  paper.  Each 
substituted  name  shall  be  written  in  the  blank  column  of  the 
balloting  paper,  in  a  line  with  the  printed  title  of  the  office 
which  the  Fellow  voting  wishes  the  bearer  of  the  name  to 
fill.  The  name  of  each  Fellow  voting  shall  be  noted  by  the 
Scrutators  as  at  the  first  ballot. 

XIII.  The  Scrutators,  after  examining  the  balloting  papers 
No.  III.,  shall  report  to  the  Meeting  the  names  of  those 
Fellows  having  the  majority  of  votes  for  filling  the  offices  of 
President,  Treasurer,  Director,  and  Secretary,  for  the  ensuing 
year,  which  report  shall  be  read  from  the  chair ;  any  ties 
being  (if  necessary)  forthwith  determined  by  lot,  and  the 
Chairman  shall  thereupon  declare  the  names  of  the  officers  so 
elected. 

XIV.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  Council  occurring  in 
the  intervals  of  the  Annual  Elections,  a  new  Member  of 
Council  shall  be  elected.  The  Fellows  shall  be  summoned  to 
such  election  by  a  particular  summons  from  the  President, 
issued  to  every  Fellow  in  the  manner  provided  by  Section  iii., 
a  week  at  least  before  the  day  fixed  for  holding  such  election. 
This  summons  shall  state  the  day  so  fixed,  which  may,  but 
need  not,  be  the  day  of  an  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Society ; . 
also  the  time  fixed  for  opening  and  closing  the  ballot. 
Together  with  it  there  shall  be  sent  a  balloting  paper,  in  like 
form  with  the  balloting  paper  No.  ill.,  specified  in  Section  VIII., 
and  containing  the  name  or  names  of  the  Fellow  or  Fellows 
whom  the  President  and  Council  nominate  and  recommend  to 
the  Society  for  election  to  till  the  existing  vacancy  or  vacancies. 
A  ballot  shall  be  held  for  such  election,  and  the  proceedings 
at  it  shall  be  similar  in  all  respects  to  those  at  the  annual 
ballot  for  the  election  of  the  Council,  so  far  as  the  same 
are  applicable.  Each  Fellow  voting  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
substitute  the  name  of  any  other  Fellow  for  any  name 
contained  in  the  balloting  paper.  The  election,  however, 
shall  not  be  held,  but  shall  stand  adjourned  to  a  future  day 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Meeting,  unless  twenty-one  Fellows 
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at  least,  and  amongst  them  the  President,  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents,  or  one  of  the  Council,  are  present. 

XV.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  oflBce  of  President 
occurring  in  the  intervals  of  the  Annual  Elections,  the  Secretary 
shall  cause  the  Council  to  be  summoned  for  the  election  of  a 
new  President  out  of  the  Council ;  and  the  Council,  or  any 
nine  or  more  of  them,  meeting  thereupon  in  the  usual  place 
within  twenty  days  next  after  such  vacancy,  shall  proceed  to 
the  said  election. 

XVI.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Treasurer 
occurring  in  the  intervals  of  the  Annual  Elections,  a  new 
Treasurer  shall  be  elected,  immediately  after  the  election, 
under  Section  xiv.,  of  a  new  Member  of  the  Council. 
Together  with  the  balloting  paper  sent  to  each  Fellow  for 
his  use  at  the  election  of  a  new  Member  of  Council,  shall 
be  sent  another  balloting  paper  for  his  use  at  the  election 
of  the  new  Treasurer,  which  shall  contain  the  name  of  the 
Fellow  whom  the  President  and  Council  nominate  and 
recommend  to  the  Society  for  election  to  that  office.  The 
Fellow  so  nominated  must  be  either  a  Member  of  the  then 
existing  Council,  other  than  the  Director  or  Secretary,  or 
must  be  first  elected  as  the  new  Member  of  the  Council,  in 
order  to  be  qualified  for  election  as  the  new  Treasurer.  The 
proceedings  at  the  ballot  for  the  election  of  the  new  Treasurer 
shall  be  similar  in  all  respects  to  those  at  the  general  ballot 
for  the  election  of  the  President,  Treasurer,  Director,  and 
Secretary,  so  far  as  the  same  are  applicable. 

XVII.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Director  or 
Secretary  occurring  in  the  intervals  of  the  Annual  Elections, 
the  procedure  shall  be  similar  to  that  provided  by  Section  xvi. 
for  the  election  of  a  new  Treasurer,  save  that  the  Treasurer 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  nomination. 

Chapter  XIX. 

OF  THE  MAKING,  ALTERING,  AND  REVOCATION  OF  STATUTES. 

I.  The  draft  of  any  Law  or  Statute  proposed  to  be  made, 
addition  to,  or  for  the  revocation  of,  any  existing  Law  or 
Statute  of  the  Society,  shall  be  submitted  in  print,  or  in 
writing,  by  the  Council,  or  by  at  least  three  Fellows,  to  one 
of  the  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society,  at  which  it  shall  be 
publicly  read,  but  only  received  as  a  notice,  and  not  enlarged 
upon  or  discussed.  A  copy  of  such  draft  shall  be  hung  up 
in  the  Society’s  Meeting  Room  before  the  close  of  the 
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Meeting,  and  shall  remain  so  hung  up  until  the  day  of  the 
Meeting  at  which  the  draft  is  to  be  discussed.  The  draft 
shall  be  discussed  at  a  Special  Meeting  for  that  purpose, 
which  shall  be  convened  for  a  day  later  than  the  second 
Ordinary  Meeting  next  after  the  one  to  which  the  draft  was 
submitted ;  provided  that,  if  the  Anniversary  Meeting  falls 
later  than  such  second  Ordinary  Meeting,  the  draft  may,  at 
the  option  of  the  President  and  Council,  be  discussed  at  the 
Anniversary  Meeting.  A  copy  of  the  draft  shall  be  for¬ 
warded  to  each  Fellow  with  his  summons  to  the  Anniversary 
or  Special  Meeting.  The  question  whether  the  draft  shall 
pass  or  not,  in  whole  or  in  part,  shall  be  determined  by 
ballot. 

A  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  Fellows  present  and  voting 
at  such  ballot  shall  be  requisite  to  carry  such  draft. 


Thursday,  28th  February,  1907. 


Viscount  DILLON,  Hon.  M.A.  Oxon,  Vice-President,  in  the 

Chair. 


The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the  same 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

From  the  Editor  : — Memorials  of  Old  Shropshire.  Edited  by  Thomas  Auden, 
M.A.,  E.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1906. 

From  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  : — 

1.  Subject  index  of  modern  works  added  to  the  library  of  the  British 

Museum  in  1901-1905.  Edited  by  G.  K.  Fortescue.  8vo.  London, 
1906. 

2.  Catalogue  of  the  Greek  coins  of  Phrygia.  By  B.  V.  Head.  8vo. 

London,  1906. 

3.  Catalogue  of  the  Marathi,  Gujarati,  Bengali,  Assamese,  Origa,  Pushtu, 

and  Sindhi  Mannscripts  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum.  By 
J.  H.  Blumhardt.  4to.  London,  1905. 

The  Rev.  Oswald  J.  Reichel,  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  F.S.A.,  com¬ 
municated  a  paper  on  “  The  Treasury  of  God  and  the  Birthright 
of  the  Poor,  or  facts  illustrating  the  orioin  of  Parsons  and 
Vicars.” 

Mr.  C.  Trice  Martin  remarked  that  the  paper  enabled  us 
to  distinguish  between  the  lay  and  clerical  parson.  The 
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parson  of  the  fourteenth  century  corresponded  to  parson- 
clergyman  of  to-day,  the  name  having  been  gradually  trans¬ 
ferred  from  laymen  to  the  clergy. 

Mr.  Emanuel  Green  referred  to  church-shot,  a  phrase  that 
occurred  frequently  in  the  paper :  the  proper  spelling  was 
church-set,  which  denoted  a  payment  (chiefly  of  corn)  made 
to  the  owner  of  the  church  in  the  churchyard  after  Michael¬ 
mas.  The  word  parson  was  simply  one  pronunciation  of  the 
word  person,  as  dark  was  of  clerk.  The  only  parson  (as 
distinct  from  vicar  and  curates)  was  the  rector.  Curious 
instances  of  levying  tithe  were  cited. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Lindsay  thought  it  possible  that  these  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  collection  and  distribution  of  tithes  were  made 
whether  there  was  a  church  in  the  locality  or  not.  We  could 
not  trace  in  Domesday  whether  there  were,  or  were  not, 
churches  in  the  present  parishes.  The  paper  showed  that 
parsons  were  not  necessarily  in  holy  orders. 

Sir  Henry  Howorth  suggested  that  the  paper  would  ; 
perhaps  have  been  more  appropriately  read  to  some  Historical 
Society,  and  that  it  lay  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  Antiquaries. 
Some  of  the  authorities  quoted  were  open  to  question :  for 
instance,  the  laws  of  Ine.  On  becoming  Emperor  of  North 
Europe,  Canute  introduced  church  government  into  Scandi¬ 
navia,  imposed  church-skat,  and  derived  a  large  income  under 
that  name  from  the  Orkneys  and  Sheriands. 

Mr.  Reichel’s  paper  will  be  printed  in  Archaeologia. 

Albert  Hartshorne,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the 
following  notes  on  further  examples  of  Damasked  Linen 
Cloths  to  accompany  six  examples  exhibited,  viz. : 

“  I.  By  Mrs.  Grant,  of  Lichborough  Hall,  Northamptonshire.  | 
Circa  1500. 

II.  By  Mrs.  Wyatt,  of  Cissbury,  Sussex.  Circa  1670. 

III.  By  the  same.  Circa  1710. 

IV.  By  Albert  Hartshorne.  Circa  1695. 

v.  By  the  same.  1714-27.  i 

VI.  By  Mrs.  Grant,  of  Lichborough  Hall,  Northampton-  ^ 
shire.  Circa  1760. 

On  May  5,  1904,  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Evelyn  White  read  some 
notes  (printed  in  our  Proceedings  for  that  date)  on  damask 
table  linen,  and  exhibited  eight  examples  pictorially  damasked. 

A  description  was  also  given  of  seven  linen  damask  table- 
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cloths,  together  with  notes  on  certain  fragmentary  pieces,  all 
in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

Woven  linen  fabrics  of  this  character  have  now  become  so 
scarce,  and  are,  of  course,  likely  to  become  more  so,  that  no 
apology  is  offered  for  now  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the 
Society  six  further  examples,  all  of  them  differing  from  any 
that  have  been  before  shown  or  spoken  of  here. 

I.  In  the  possession  of  and  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Grant  of 
Lichborough  Hall,  Northamptonshire.  A  linen  cloth  of  fine 
texture,  4  feet  5  inches  by  3  feet  3|-  inches,  part  of  a  larger 
one.  This  has  an  inch  wide  plaid  border  and  selvage  on  the 
sinister  side,  the  others  being  hemmed  edges.  The  damasking 
consists  of  three  principal  scenes,  arranged  vertically,  and 
repeated  four  times,  direct  and  reversed,  in  the  usual  way.  In 
historical  sequence  they  run  from  the  bottom  upwards. 

1.  Adam  lies  in  a  deep  sleep ;  at  his  side  stands  the  Deity 
wearing  an  arched  imperial  crown,  and  robed  in  a  mantle 
closed  in  front  with  a  morse.  In  his  left  hand  he  holds  the 
imperial  orb,  and  with  the  right  in  the  posture  of  benediction, 
summons  Eve  who  arises  with  her  hands  in  prayer.  Then 
comes  a  space  semee  of  animals,  birds,  fishes,  and  reptiles,  and 
the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  in  the  centre  a  hexagon  fountain 
with  panelled  sides. 

2.  Adam  and  Eve  with  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  of  good  and 
evil  between  them.  The  serpent  is  in  the  form  of  a  harpy, 
from  whom  Eve  is  taking  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  against 
which  action  Adam  seems  to  remonstrate.  Immediately 
beneath  their  feet  are  the  words  in  tall  black  letter : 

(Hrefcitr  =  rt  = 

=  multtpliramini  = 

=  et  =  replete  =  terra  = 

3.  With  much  dramatic  action  Adam  and  Eve  are  being 
driven  out  of  Paradise  by  an  angel  in  a  sleeveless  juste-a-corps 
and  kirtle,  wielding  a  straight  sword  with  swept  hilt.  This 
interesting  cloth  is  evidently  German,  probably  from  Nurem¬ 
berg,  and  not  later  than  1500. 

II.  In  the  possession  of  and  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Wyatt  of 
Cissbury,  Sussex.  A  linen  napkin,  2  feet  84  inches  by  2  feet 
7f  inches,  one  of  four.  This  is  of  rather  coarse  texture,  but 
in  beautiful  condition.  It  has  a  selvage  on  both  sides,  and[is 
hemmed  at  the  top  and  bottom,  a  certain  number  having  been 
made  in  a  long  strip  in  the  usual  manner.  This  presents 
three  scenes,  direct  and  reversed,  once  repeated,  the  whole 
being  surrounded  by  an  arabesque  border.  The  upper  scene 
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exhibits  the  figure,  direct  and  reversed,  of  a  huntsman 
carrying  a  fowling  piece,  blowing  a  large  cor-de-chasse,  and 
wearing  a  low-crowned  broad-brimmed  hat.  In  the  centre  is 
shown  a  classical  palace,  with  a  perspective  of  flower-beds, 
and  a  fountain  in  brickwork,  much  grandeur  being  obtained 
by  the  reduplication  of  the  design.  Below  are  the  repeated 
figures  of  the  master  and  mistress ;  the  man’s  flat  hat,  coat 
with  short  sleeves  turned  up  to  show  the  lace  shirt,  and 
his  knee  strings,  exactly  recalling  the  costume  of  the  dignified 
gentlemen  walking  two  and  two  in  Monck’s  Funeral  Pro¬ 
cession  of  1670.  The  costume  of  the  lady  with  low  neck, 
frizzed  hair,  and  short  sleeves  further  signifies  the  date  of 
the  napkin  to  be  about  1670. 

III.  In  the  possession  of  and  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Wyatt,  of  , 
Cissbury,  Sussex.  A  linen  napkin,  2  feet  6  inches  by  2  feet 
4-^  inches,  of  somewhat  coarse  texture,  but  excellent  condition, 
one  of  two.  This  is  part  of  a  larger  cloth,  and  is  hemmed  all 
round,  the  dexter  side  showing  about  half  the  arabesque 
border.  Four  scenes  are  thrice  represented,  all  direct,  which 
is  unusual.  At  the  top  is  the  lower  portion  of  the  city  of 
Hebron,  continuously  represented  and  showing  a  large  round- 
arched  principal  gateway,  and  many  German-gabled  houses. 
Below  this  is  a  flowing  panel  of  vine  leaves  and  grapes.  ' 
Then  come  the  figures  of  Joshua  and  Caleb,  with  their  names  , 
inscribed  above  them,  bearing  between  them,  upon  a  staff,  the 
branch  and  single  cluster  of  grapes  which  they  cut  from  the 
brook  of  Eshcol  (Numbers,  xiii.  23).  The  spies  wear  periwigs, 
long  square-skirted  coats  with  flapped  pockets,  and  high-heeled 
shoes.  Then  follows  a  representation  of  a  little  temple  or 
pavilion,  and  standing  by  it  a  soldier  in  a  feathered  hat 
and  wig,  tight)  y-buttoned  skirted  coat,  stockings  drawn  over  : 
the  knees,  and  holding  a  spear.  Over  the  temple  are  the 
words 


NEH  DER 
EL 


and  on  the  other  side  of  it  a  tall  vine  ;  below,  again,  the  upper 
part  of  the  city  of  Hebron  appears  with  an  array  of  towers 


be  about  1710. 

IV.  In  the  possession  of  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  Albert 
Hartshorne.  A  linen  cloth  3  feet  2f  inches  by  2  feet  1|  inch, 
of  fine  but  loose  texture,  and  in  excellent  condition,  with 
selvages,  and  a  border  of  leaves  and  flowers  on  both  sides, 
and  hemmed  at  the  top  and  bottom.  Three  scenes  are  pre¬ 
sented,  direct  and  reversed,  namely,  King  William  III.  on 
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horseback,  crowned  and  holding  his  sceptre ;  at  the  line  of 
the  crown  is  this  inscription  : 


lAM  CONQ 
OF  RISEN 


KINGWIL 
VEROVR 
IN  ENIYS 


Immediately  below  the  horse  are  the  arms  of  the  City  of 
London  within  a  wreath  of  oak  leaves.  Below,  again,  is  a 
conventional  view  of  a  city  on  both  sides  of  a  river,  connected 
by  a  bridge,  direct  and  reversed,  and  forming  a  set  picture 
extending  all  across  the  cloth,  and  consequently  showing  two 
London  bridges.  It  is  inscribed  lvnden.  The  upper  side 
of  the  cloth  shows,  in  continuation  of  the  design,  the  lower 
half  of  the  city,  and  the  lower  edge  the  upper  half  of  the 
King’s  body  and  horse. 

With  regard  to  the  inscription,  which  is  quite  clear,  my 
friend  Mr.  Van  Riemsdyk,  Hon.  F.S.A.,  has  very  kindly 
looked  through  the  Dutch  historical  prints  in  the  Ryks 
Museum  at  Amsterdam,  from  1688  to  1702,  and  can  find 
nothing  that  throws  any  light  upon  the  expression  Risen  in 
Eniys,”  and  another  Dutch  gentleman,  who  has  a  beautiful 
collection  of  Dutch  historical  prints,  has  similarly,  at  Mr. 
Van  Riemsdyk’s  request,  made  researches,  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  I  suggest,  however,  that  the  inscription  is  blundered, 
and  that  the  cloth  was  made  in  1695,  in  honour  of  the 
surrender  of  Namur,  which  was  the  first  great  success  on  land 
against  foreign  enemies  for  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half. 
On  the  King’s  return,  in  October,  1695,  he  was  received  with 
extraordinary  rejoicings  in  London,  and  he  then  went  on  his 
notable  progress  through  the  midlands  of  the  Kingdom,  stayed 
with  Sunderland  at  Althorpe,  and  was  received  with  great 
pomp  at  Oxford.  The  dagger  in  the  city  arms  is  shown  in 
the  sinister,  instead  of  the  dexter  chief  quarter.  This  mistake 
and  the  queer  spelling  support  the  conjecture  that  the  cloth 
is  of  Flemish  manufacture. 

V.  In  the  possession  of  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  Albert 
Hartshorne.  A  linen  cloth,  8  feet  9  inches  by  7  feet;  of  medium 
texture  and  in  fine  condition,  quite  complete,  with  selvaged 
sides,  and  hemmed  at  the  top  and  bottom.  In  this  example 
everything  is  direct.  Four  quasi-oriental  scenes  are  shown 
vertically  ten  times,  each  being  repeated  six  times  horizontally, 
so  that  we  have  a  procession  of  sixty  pictures,  the  whole 
series  being  enclosed  within  an  elaborate  border  of  military 
trophies  about  eleven  inches  wide,  with  a  narrow  plaid  border 
all  round  the  whole  cloth.  At  each  corner  is  set,  diagonally, 
the  representation  of  a  grenadier,  feet  outwards,  with  a  barrel 
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of  powder,  and  a  pile  of  cannon  balls  ensigned  with  a  lance 
and  its  pennon.  There  is  also,  running  with  the  central 
panorama,  a  narrow  horizontal  row  of  turbaned  busts  alter¬ 
nating  with  foliage,  to  make  up  the  space  demanded  hy  the 
pattern  of  the  trophied  border.  The  four  scenes  ma}^  be  briefly 
described  as  :  (1)  A  man  standing  by  a  house,  wearing  a  hat 
of  abakot  form,  and  holding  a  long-handled  weapon.  (2)  A 
man  standing  by  a  tree,  wearing  a  broad -brimmed  hat,  and 
holding  a  long  rod  or  stick,  (3)  A  man  in  a  turban,  kneeling 
before  a  temple.  (4)  Two  men,  one  standing  and  wearing  a 
turbaned  hat,  the  other  with  a  pointed  cap  kneeling  before  (?) 
a  mound,  with  a  cross-barred  front. 

The  four  figures  at  the  corners  are  shown  wearing  tall 
grenadier  caps  with  jelly-bags,  and  bearing  the  three  feathers 
badge  in  front.  They  have  wide-skirted  coats  with  looped 
buttons,  and  stockings  drawn  over  the  knees.  They  are 
standing  easy,  with  the  musket  grounded,  in  the  right  hand, 
and  carry  the  pouch  for  the  grenades  on  the  left  side. 

In  1661  the  Eoyal  West  Surrey  Regiment  was  raised,  as 
the  First  Tangier  Regiment,  arriving  at  Tangier  in  June,  1661, 
its  colonel  being  the  well-known  Piercy  Kirke.  From  their 
badge,  the  Paschal  Lamb,  the  regiment  became  known  as 
Kirke’s  Lambs,’  and  the  men  serving  under  this  peaceful 
ensign  became  distinguished  for  their  rudeness  and  ferocity. 
On  the  abandonment  of  Tangier  both  the  first  and  the  second 
Tangier  regiment  returned,  and,  the  Moroccan  incident  being 
closed,  fresh  names  were  given  to  the  regiments,  the  First 
Tangier  becoming  the  Queen’s  Second  Regiment  of  Foot.  On 
the  accession  of  George  I.,  his  Queen,  the  unhappy  '  Princess 
of  Ahlden,’  not  being  available  for  military  compliments,  the 
Queen’s  was  named  after  Wilhelmina  Carolina,  Princess  of 
Wales,  and  from  1714  to  1727,  when  George  1.  died  and  his 
son  succeeded,  the  regiment  bore  the  feather  badge  as  we  see 
it  on  the  grenadier’s  cap  on  the  cloth.  Its  date  is,  therefore, 
limited  between  1714  and  1727. 

Mr.  Evelyn,  in  1678  speaks  of  grenadiers  having  been  then 
newly  introduced,  and  companies  of  them  were  attached  to 
most  of  the  regiments  of  infantry.  The  coeval  barrack  song 
thus  alludes  to  their  costume  : 

Come  let  us  fill  a  bumper,  and  drink  a  health  to  those 
Who  carry  caps  and  pouches,  and  wear  the  looped  clothes. 

The  limitations  of  his  material  have  prevented  the  weaver 
from  showing  the  lamb  on  the  frontlet  of  the  cap  in  addition 
to  the  more  important  royal  feather  badge.  It  may  be 
suggested  that  the  linen  cloth  was  made  for  regimental  use, 
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and  that  the  oriental  scenes  are  allusive  to  the  first  services 
of  the  regiment  in  warring  against  the  infidel. 

VI.  In  the  possession  of  and  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Grant,  of 
Lichborough  Hall,  Northamptonshire.  A  linen  cloth,  7  feet 
4  inches  by  7  feet,  thin  and  of  loose  texture  ;  it  has  been 
much  larger,  and  is  now  hemmed  all  round.  A  forest  scene, 
with  a  large  figure  of  Diana  in  a  somewhat  scanty  garb,  with 
bow  and  arrows,  is  represented  ;  many  trees,  red  deer  and 
hounds,  and  other  animals,  and  small  houses  are  scattered 
about.  With  the  exception  of  the  principal  figure  the  design 
is  repeating.  Along  the  sinister  edge  are  remains  of  the 
proper  border,  showing  a  man  on  a  horse  with  a  saddlecloth, 
wearing  a  pig-tail,  and  carrying  a  small  curved  hunting  horn  ; 
this  subject  is  twice  shown,  together  with  the  accompanying 
red  deer  and  hounds.  In  the  dexter  and  sinister  chief  corners 
set  diagonally  after  the  manner  of  the  grenadiers,  is  a  castle 
perched  on  a  rocky  eminence,  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 
This  is  evidently  a  German  cloth,  about  1760. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above  notes  my  obliging  relative 
Sir  A.  Vicars  (Ulster  King  of  Arms),  F.S.A.,  has  sent  for  my 
inspection  two  damasked  linen  cloths  which  appear  to  be 
of  sufficient  interest  for  inclusion  on  this  occasion. 

No.  1.  A  linen  cloth,  3  feet  4  inches  by  2  feet  6^  inches,  of 
fine  but  somewhat  loose  texture,  in  excellent  condition  and 
full  of  interesting  details,  all  of  which  are  shown  direct  and 
reversed,  in  the  usual  way.  It  is  a  relic  which  has  the  value  of 
a  historic  document.  In  the  centre  are  the  arms  of  the  empire, 
surmounted  by  the  arched  imperial  crown,  flanked  by  two 
figures  of  fame  blowing  trumpets  ensigned  with  pennons  of  the 
empire  and  holding  olive  branches.  Above  is  a  town  inscribed 
MEENEN,  direct  and  reversed,  and  in  the  centre  a  town 
inscribed  haet,  similarly  treated,  the  intermediate  spaces 
showing  siege  guns  on  their  carriages. 

Above  the  town  of  Haet  is  a  duplicated  figure  on  foot, 
holding  a  long  staff,  perhaps  intended  for  the  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough  in  civil  dress ;  and  above  these  again,  the  lower  part 
of  a  moated  and  fortified  town,  of  the  whole  width  within  the 
borders.  Below  the  imperial  arms  is  a  figure  on  horseback, 
holding  a  marshal’s  baton,  and  inscribed  above  : 

M.  L.  MARL 
BOR 
ROUGH. 

Also,  of  course,  direct  and  reversed.  Below,  again,  comes  the 
upper  part  of  the  town,  inscribed  above  it 

OSTENDE. 
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Round  the  whole  cloth  is  an  elaborate  border  of  set  military 
trophies,  including  drums^  helmets,  cannons,  and  Roman 
loricse. 

With  regard  to  the  places  named  on  the  cloth,  they  were 
conspicuous  in  the  campaign  of  1706.  This  opened  with  the 
great  success  of  the  Battle  of  Ramilies,  and  so  many  places 
fell  that  Marlborough  declared  that  ^  it  seemed  more  like  a 
dream  than  truth.’  Ostende  surrendered  July  6th.  ‘Meenen’ 
or  Menin  is  reputed  one  of  Vauban’s  masterpieces ;  it  surren¬ 
dered  August  23rd.  This  opened  the  road  to  Lille,  and  into 
French  territory,  and  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of 
Dendermonde  on  the  Scheld,  September  5th.  ‘  Haet  ’  is  Ath, 
on  the  Bender ;  this  place  was  taken  October  4th,  and  the 
campaign  of  such  extraordinary  success  was  closed  by  the 
troops  going  into  winter  quarters  in  November. 

In  one  corner  of  the  cloth  are  the  letters  and  number  in  red 

cross-stitch  which  are  taken  to  signify  that  this  was  part 

of  the  household  linen  of  the  great  man.  The  cloth  would 
therefore  be  in  commemoration  of  the  glorious  campaign  of 
1706,  and  is  doubtless  one  of  many  presented  to  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  by  thankful  Flemings  rescued  from  French 
domination. 

No.  2.  A  linen  cloth,  3  feet  5|  inches  by  2  feet  11  inches,  in 
perfect  condition  as  if  new.  This  is  damasked  in  the  middle 
with  the  arms  of  the  see  of  Meath,  impaling  those  of  Price, 
surrounded  by  the  legend ;  Arth.  Price.  S.T.P.  Bpis. 
Miden.  Cons.  1724.  Trans.  1733.  Set  diagonally  at  each 
angle  is  a  mitre,  the  whole  enclosed  within  a  border  of 
flowers,  with  a  harp  diagonally  in  each  corner.” 

Rev.  Evelyn  W hite  said  that  since  reading  his  own  paper 
on  the  subject  he  had  been  convinced  that  damask  cloths  of 
this  character  were  by  no  means  uncommon.  Two  cloths  from 
Steeple  Gidding  were  worthy  of  notice  :  one  with  hunting 
scenes  and  the  other  with  the  Annunciation,  the  latter  being 
used  for  church  services.  A  specimen  at  Henley,  near  Ipswich, 
represented  Joshua  commanding  the  sun  to  stand  still.  All 
such  cloths  were  made  in  Germany  or  Flanders  ;  and  one  in 
his  own  collection  from  Scotland,  dated  1603,  had  a  Dutch 
legend,  but  the  words  could  not  be  found  in  any  dictionary. 

Charles  H.  Read,  Esq.,  Secretary,  exhibited,  by  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall,  Truro,  two  bronze 
brooches  found  at  Harlyn  Bay  in  1900,  on  which  he  read  the 
following  notes : 

“  The  Harlyn  Bay  brooches  are  of  an  interesting  type,  rare 
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or  practically  unique  in  this  country.  They  were  found,  as 
the  Fellows  may  remember,  in  a  grave  lined  with  slate  slabs. 
Great  excitement  was  aroused  at  the  time,  and  a  good  deal  of 
nonsense  was  talked  then  and  since  on  the  subject  of  their 
date  and  archseological  relations. 

The  brooches  are  of  the  crossbow  type,  witli  a  long  bar  at 


UR  OF  BRONZE  BROOCHES  (SIDE,  TOP,  AND  UNDER  VIEWS)  FOUND  AT  HARLYN  BAY, 

CORNWALL.  (A) 

the  head  with  terminal  balls,  a  short  strong  bow,  a  catch-plate 
long  in  proportion,  the  foot  rising  vertically  from  it  and 
capped  by  a  circular  disk  with  concentric  mouldings  and 
central  knob.  The  crossbar  is  ornamented  with  transverse 
grooves,  simulating  the  lines  of  the  spiral  coil-spring  of  which 
it  is  the  descendant ;  the  face  of  the  bow  is  ribbed  longi- 
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tudinally.  The  pin  is  now  missing,  but  from  the  remains  still 
visible  was  evidently  attached  to  the  head  by  two  turns,  one 
on  either  side  of  the  bow,  showing  that  the  makers  of  these 
brooches  disregarded  the  original  use  of  the  spiral  spring. 

The  brooches  are  not  of  British  type.  Their  nearest 
analogues  are  found  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula,*  and  may  be 
referred  to  a  time  when  the  Hallstatt  models  were  being  circu¬ 
lated  over  Europe  and  being  modified  locally.  The  crossbow 
type  is  actually  found  at  Hallstatt  (Brit.  Mus.  Iron  Age  Guide, 
fig.  28,  No.  5). 

The  interments  in  which  these  brooches  were  found  date 
probably  from  the  third  century  B.C.,  and  it  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  this  is  an  early  date  for  such  remains  in  Britain. 
For  this  reason  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  excavating 
any  such  sites,  particularly  in  the  mineral  districts  of  the 
south-west  of  England.  The  tendency  of  recent  discoveries  is 
in  the  direction  of  setting  back  tlie  date  of  the  beginning  of 
the  Iron  Age  in  Britain,  but  the  evidence  must  be  carefully 
sifted.  Another  link  in  the  evidence  connecting  Spain  and 
Western  Britain  at  this  period  is  found  in  the  discovery  of  a 
figure  of  a  goddess  at  Aust-on-Severn  almost  identical  with 
one  from  Castile  {Iron  Age  Guide,  figs.  63,  124).” 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  communica¬ 
tions  and  exhibitions. 


Thursday,  7th  March,  1907. 

Lord  AVEBURY,  P.C.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  : 

From  Dr.  Emil  Kriiger  : — 

1.  Eoemische  Mosaiken  aus  Trier  und  dessen  Umgegend.  Von  Dom- 

kapitular  J.  N.  von  Wilmowsky.  (Text  and  plates)  fol.  Treves,  1888 

2.  Drei  Tempelbezirke  im  Treverlande.  Von  Felix  Hettner.  4to.  Treves, 

1901. 

From  W.  Bruce  Bannerman,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  -.—Lists  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  London  for  the  years  1860-1855,  printed  as  single  sheets 
for  the  purpose  of  recording  votes  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting. 

*  Pierre  Paris,  Essai  snr  Vart  et  Vindmtrie  de  VEspagne  primitive,  ii.  264  ; 
Cartailhac,  Lcs  ages prehisiorigues  de  V Espagne  et  du  PorUigal,  p  277. 
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This  being  an  evening  appointed  for  the  election  of  Fellows, 
no  papers  were  read. 

The  Ballot  opened  at  8.45  p.m.  and  closed  at  9.30  p.m., 
when  the  following  gentlemen  were  declared  duly  elected 
Fellows  of  the  Society  : 

Kennett  Champain  Bayley,  Esq. 

Bev.  John  Bacon  Medley,  B.A. 

William  Wright,  Esq.,  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  D.Sc. 

Cornelius  Brown^  Esq. 

Thomas  Arthur  Carless  Attwood,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Thomas  Whitcombe  Green,  Esq.,  B.C.L. 

Thomas  Frederick  Hobson,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Sir  Hugh  Bell,  Bart. 

John  Henry  Etherington  Smith,  Esq.,  M.A. 


Thursday,  14th  March,  1907. 

Sir  EDWARD  WILLIAM  BRABROOK,  C.B., 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  : 

Presented  by  the  desire  of  the  late  Hon.  Mrs.  W ay  : 

(1)  Cotton,  Sir  Robert.  An  exact  abridgement  of  tbe  records  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  fol.  London,  1689. 

(2)  Cowell,  John.  The  interpreter  of  words  and  terms  used  inlaw,  fol. 
Loudon,  1701. 

(3)  Didron,  Edouard.  Manuel  d’iconographie  chretienne  grecque  et  latine. 
8vo.  Paris,  1815. 

(4)  Facciolati,  Jacobus.  Totius  latinitatis  Lexicon.  2  vols.  4to.  London, 
1828. 

(5)  Fontenay,  J.  de.  Manuel  de  I’amateur  de  jetons.  8vo.  Paris,  1854. 

(6)  Guenebault,  L.-J.  Dictionnaire  iconographique  des  figures,  legendes, 
et  actes  des  saints.  Small  fol,  Paris,  1850. 

(7)  Hagenbuchius,  J.  C.,  and  Orellius,  J.  C.  Inscriptionum  Latinarum 
selectarum  amplissima  collectio.  3  yoIs.  8vo.  Zurich,  1828. 

(8)  Migne,  I’Abbe.  Dictionnaire  raisonnc  de  diplomatique  chretienne, 
fol.  Paris,  1846. 

(9)  Nicholson,  Peter.  An  Architectural  Dictionary.  2  vols.  4to.  London, 
1819. 

(10)  Percivale,  Richard.  A  Dictionary  in  Spanish  and  English.  foL 
London,  1623. 
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(11)  Stevens?,  John.  A  new  Spanish  and  English  Dictionary,  fol. 
London, 1706. 

(12)  Texier,  I’Abbe.  Dictionnaire  d’orfevrerie  de  gravure  et  de  ciselure 
chretiennes.  fol.  Paris,  1857. 

(13)  Thomas,  William.  Principal  Rules  of  the  Italian  Grammar.  8vo. 
London,  1567. 

(14)  Villeneuve,  F.  d’A.  de.  Grand  dictionnaire  rran9aia-Italien.  2  vols. 

4to.  Milan,  1826. 

(15)  Vocabulariusbreviloquuscum  arte  dipthongandi,  punctandi,  et  accentu- 
andi.  4to.  n.p.  1496. 

From  the  Author  : — An  Account  of  Sockburn  Church.  By  W.  H.  Knowles, 
F.S.A.  8vo.  n.p.  n.d. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  Fellow.s  : 

John  Henry  Etherington-Smith,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Cornelius  Brown,  Esq. 

O.  M.  Dalton,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  read  some  notes  on  a  set 
of  four  knives  with  mazer  handles  enamelled  with  the  arms 
of  John  the  Intrepid,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  as  borne  by  him 
before  his  accession,  in  a  leather  case  with  the  cypher  of  his 
daughter  Ysabel  and  her  husband  Oliver  of  Blois. 

Mr.  Dalton’s  notes  will  be  printed  in  Archaeologia. 

Mr.  0.  M.  Dalton  also  read  the  following  notes  on  an  i 
enamelled  head-stall  in  the  British  Museum :  i 

“In  1890  Sir  Wollaston  Franks  presented  to  the  British 
Museum  a  very  beautiful  head-stall  of  the  early  sixteenth 
century  ornamented  with  cloisonne  enamel  of  an  oriental 
character  (see  fig.  opposite).  It  is  composed  of  a  series  of  flat 
tubes  of  gilt  copper  through  which  the  straps  passed,  while  a 
large  disc  or  rosette  on  each  side  forms  a  point  of  junction  for 
the  bands  crossing  the  forehead  and  passing  behind  the  ears.  ! 
The  upper  surface  of  each  tube  is  divided  into  two  compart¬ 
ments,  the  one  ornamented  with  arabesques  in  very  thin 
enamel  contained  in  fine  silver  cloisons,  the  other  with  a  floral 
scroll  set  out  in  strips  of  wire  as  if  to  contain  enamel,  but 
purposely  left  empty,  on  a  ground  filled  with  small  granules 
or  pellets,  the  whole  being  finally  gilded  (see  fig.  p.  379). 
The  relative  position  of  the  enamelled  and  the  merely  gilded 
compartments  is  reversed  in  every  tube,  and  this  counter¬ 
changing,  which  is  also  carried  out  in  the  large  discs,  lends 
a  richness  and  variety  to  the  effect.  The  colours  of  the  enamel 
are  dark  blue,  opaque  red,  white,  and  translucent  green,  the 
blue  and  the  green  forming  the  ground  of  the  pattern.  The 
enamel  has  entirely  disappeared  from  some  of  the  compart¬ 
ments,  and  in  most  cases  where  it  remains  is  considerably 
cracked. 
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Some  time  ago  Mr.  Read  observed  that  a  precisely  similar 
head-stall  (see  fig.  p.  378)  was  represented  in  the  fine  picture  by 
Catena  in  the  National  Gallery  entitled  '  A  Warrior  adoring 
the  Infant  Christ’  (No.  234).  Catena  died  about  1530,  and  we 
may  therefore  assume  that  horse-trappings  of  this  kind  were  to 


ENAMELLED  HEAD-STALL  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

(The  detached  part  at  the  top  passed  behind  the  horse’s  ears.  The  lower  part  upon 
the  right  side  is  missing.) 


be  seen  in  Venice  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  locality  thus  given  accords  with  the  oriental  appearance 
of  the  work,  Venice  being  then,  as  ever,  the  chief  gateway 
through  which  Eastern  influences  passed  into  Northern  Italy. 
It  matters  little  whether  the  kind  of  work  which  it  represents 
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is  purely  oriental,  or  whether  like  the  earliest  damascened  work 
of  the  Azzimini,  which  was  directly  inspired  by  Saracenic 
models,  it  is  a  Venetian  adaptation  of  oriental  methods.  It 
certainly  derives  its  inspiration  from  a  Mahommedan  source, 
and  if  not  actually  produced  by  Saracenic  artists  like  the 
damascener  Mahmud  al-Kurdi,  living  and  working  in  Venice, 
must  be  due  to  pupils  still  under  the  influence  of  their  style. 

Other  examples  of  very  similar  work  are  in  the  Bargello  at 
Florence,  where  they  form  part  of  the  Carrand  collection.* 
One  of  them  is  also  a  head-stall,  the  other  a  cross,  and 
both  show  the  combination  of  enamel  with  granular  work, 
which  is  so  striking  a  feature  in  the  example  under  discussion. 


DETAIL  FROM  THE  PICTURE  BY  CATENA. 


The  cross  was  perhaps  put  together  from  metal  originally 
made  for  another  purpose. 

The  nearest  parallel  to  the  decoration  of  these  objects  outside 
Italy  is  to  be  found  in  Spain,  and  is  a  product  of  Moorish  art. 
The  Valencia  collection  at  Madrid  contains  a  stirrup  (see  fig. 
opposite)  the  sides  of  which  are  covered  in  the  same  way,  with 
alternating  panels  of  enamel  and  scrolls  on  granulated  ground, 
though  the  enamelled  designs  are  in  a  somewhat  bolder  style. 
When  we  remember  the  fine  cloisonne  enamels  on  the  swords 


*  Catalogo  del  Jl.  Museo  Nazionale  di  Firenze^  1898,  Nos.  768  and  759. 
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A  SINGLE  SECTION  PROM  THE 
ENAMELLED  HEAD-STALL. 

(4  linear.) 


of  Boabdil,  the  last  king  of  Granada,  and  upon  various 
examples  of  Moorish  jewellery,  we  are  certainly  tempted  to 
seek  the  origin  of  this  work  in  some  region  dominated  by 
Mahommedan  civilisation. 

Perhaps  its  appearance  both  in  Italy  and  Spain  may  best  be 
accounted  for  by  supposing 
that  the  Arabs  continued  the 
process  of  enamelling  which 
they  found  flourishing  in 
the  Byzantine  provinces, 
only  changing  the  character 
of  the  designs;  that  through 
their  migrations  and  their 
commerce  it  obtained  a  foot¬ 
ing  in  the  two  great  penin¬ 
sulas  of  Southern  Europe ; 
and  that  the  Venetians  then 
took  it  into  favour  as  suited 
for  certain  purposes  of 
decoration,  though  they 
had  long  been  familiar 
with  enamelling  by  other 
methods. 

Such  a  view  appears  to 
be  supported  by  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  beautiful 
stirrups  of  oriental  form 
ornamented  with  enamels 
and  niello  once  in  the 
Forman  collection  and  now 
the  property  of  Sir  Julius 
Wernher.*  Here  the  design 
of  the  enamel,  which  is 
on  gold,  is  not  so  purely 
oriental,  and  parts  are 
covered  with  foliage  in 
niello  after  the  manner  of 
Aldegrever.  This  seems  to 

show  that  if  the  reintroduction  of  cell-enamelling  into  Italy 
was  due  to  Eastern  influence,  the  Italian  enaniellers,  like  the 


DETAIL  FROM  STIRRUP  IN  THE  CONDE 
DE  VALENCIA  COLLECTION,  MADRID. 
(1^  linear.) 


*  See  the  remarks  of  Sir  A.  W.  Franks  on  these  stirrups,  Proceedincis,  2nd  S. 
xiv.  179-181.  See  also  Catalogue  of  the  Forman  Collection.  Sotheby's,  1899, 
No.  531  ;  and  Catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  in 
1897. 
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Azzimini,  soon  emancipated  themselves  from  oriental  tutelage. 
These  stirrups  illustrate  in  a  striking  manner  the  blending  of 
forms  and  styles  which  took  place  in  Europe  at  this  period, 
when  oriental,  German,  and  Italian  elements  combined  in  the 
decoration  of  a  single  object.  They  are  attributed  to  the  first 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  are  probably  later  than  the 
enamelled  head-stall. 

It  seems  desirable  to  draw  attention  to  an  interesting  class 
of  late  cloisonne  enamels,  and  to  provide  an  illustration  of  the 
example  in  the  National  collection,  for  there  is  yet  much  to 
be  learned  as  to  the  use  of  this  style  of  enamelling  in  Mahom- 
medan  countries  in  the  later  Middle  Ages.  The  Museum 
possesses  another  enamelled  head-stall  of  coarser  workman¬ 
ship  of  about  the  same  period,  and  also  showing  evidence  of 
oriental  influence.  But  in  this  case  the  enamel  is  applied  by 
the  champleve  process.” 

Mr.  O.  M.  Dalton  likewise  read  the  following  notes  on 
wax  discs  used  by  Dr.  Dee  : 

“  The  curious  wax  discs  engraved  with  magical  figures  and 
names,  shown  in  the  plate,  probably  came  into  the  British 
Museum  with  the  books  of  the  Cottonian  library,  for  among 
those  books  were  two  volumes  of  MS.  diaries  written  by 
Dr.  John  Dee  (1527-1608),  the  celebrated  mathematician  and 
astrologer;  and  Meric  Casaubon  relates  that  Dee’s  ‘holy  table,’ 
with  which  these  discs  have  the  closest  connection,  was  in  his 
time  preserved  in  the  library  of  Sir  Thomas  Cotton.*  But 
the  clue  to  the  actual  use  of  the  discs  is  furnished,  as  pointed 
out  in  the  article  on  Dee  in  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,  not  by  the  Cotton  MS.  but  by  another  volume  of 
Dee’s  diaries  also  in  the  Museum,  and  formerly  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane.f  The  volume  begins  with  the 
year  1582,  when  Dee  was  living  at  Mortlake  and  engaged 
in  spirit-gazing,  with  Edward  Kelly  (alias  Talbot)  as  his 
skryer. 

On  March  10th  of  that  year,  while  they  were  occupied 
in  an  ‘  action  ’  with  the  spirits,  Kelly  saw  in  the  stone  the 


*  A  true  and  faithfull  relation  of  what  passed  for  many  years  hetmeen 
Dr.  John  Dee  (a  Mathematician  of  great  fame  in  Queen  Elizaheth  and  King 
James  their  reignes),  and  some  spirits :  tending  {had  it  succeeded')  to  a  general 
alteration  of  most  States  and  Kingdomes  in  the  'World.  London,  1659.  The 
volume  contains  the  Cottonian  manuscript  diaries  now  in  the  Museum,  with 
an  introduction  by  Casaubon.  Another  part  of  Dee’s  diary  was  published 
by  the  Camden  Society  in  1842 — J.  O.  Halliwell,  The  Private  Diary  of  Dr. 
John  Dee. 

t  Sloane  MS.  A.  3188. 


Proc.  2nd  S.  Vol.  XXI. 
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angel  Uriel,  who  gave  the  following  instructions  with  regard 
to  a  new  table  for  the  magic  mirror  or  ‘  shew  stone  ’  used  by 
the  doctor.  ‘  You  must  use  a  foure  square  table  two  cubits 
square,  whereupon  must  be  set  Sigilhtm  Dei,  which  is  already 
perfected  in  a  boke  of  thyne  ....  This  seal  must  not  be 
loked  on  without  g-reat  reverence  and  devotion.  This  scale 
is  to  be  made  of  perfect  wax,  I  mean  wax  which  is  clean 
purified :  we  have  no  respect  of  cullours.  This  seal  must  be 
nine  inches  in  diameter,  the  rotundness  must  be  twenty-seven 
inches  and  somewhat  more.  The  thickness  of  it  must  be  of 
an  ynche  and  half  a  quarter  and  a  figure  of  a  crosse  must  be 
on  the  back  side  of  it  made  thus  (see  design  on  uppermost 
disc  in  the  plate).  The  table  is  to  be  made  of  swete  wood, 
and  to  be  of  two  cubits  high  with  four  feete,  with  four  of  the 
former  scales  under  the  four  feet.’ 

A  table  of  the  kind  described  then  appeared  in  the  stone, 
and  Dee  continues  thus  :  ‘  And  these  scales  were  shewed  much 
lesser  than  the  principall  seal.  Under  the  table  did  seeme  to 
be  layd  red  sylk  two  yardes  square.  And  over  the  seal  did 
seeme  likewise  red  sylk  to  lye  four  square  somewhat  broader 
than  the  table,  hanging  down  with  four  knops  or  tassells  at  the 
four  corners  thereof.  Uppon  the  ujipermost  red  silk  did  seme 
to  be  set  the  stone  with  the  frame,  right  over  and  uppon  the 
principal  seal,  saving  that  the  sayd  sylk  was  betwene  the  one 
and  the  other.’ 

It  thus  appears  that  there  were  to  be  five  wax  discs  in  all ; 
four  small  ones  to  support  the  four  legs  of  the  table,  the  large 
one  to  lie  ujDon  the  top  covered  with  the  red  silk  cloth.  Upon 
the  cloth,  immediately  over  the  large  disc  or  ‘  seal,’  the  magic 
mirror  was  to  be  placed.  A  rough  sketch  in  the  diary  shows 
the  positions  of  the  discs  without  the  tablecloth.  As  the 
designs  upon  the  discs  in  the  plate  exactly  correspond  to  those 
described  by  Uriel  in  the  diary  and  there  represented  by  a 
drawing,  we  may  infer  with  certainty  that  the  examples  in  the 
Briti.sh  Museum  are  three  of  the  five  made  by  Dee  in  obedience 
to  the  vision.  The  large  one  is  evidently  the  '  principall  seal  ’ 
on  which  the  mirror  rested ;  the  others  are  two  out  of  the  four 
which  were  placed  under  the  feet  of  the  table. 

The  figure  described  as  Sigillum  Dei  or  Emeth  is  probably 
very  similar  to  one  used  by  contemporary  astrologers,  such  as 
the  celebrated  Cornelius  Agrippa,  to  whom  Dee  frequently 
acknowledges  himself  indebted.  Not  having  gone  very  deeply 
into  the  subject  I  cannot  say  whether  there  is  complete 
identity,  but  infer  that  there  must  be  some  differences  from  a 
remark  of  Dee’s  in  the  Sloane  MS.  diary.  He  there  says  * 

*  F.  13,  pencil  numeration. 
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that  he  has  considered  divers  fashions  of  the  seal,  and  found 
them  much  differing,  and  for  this  reason  he  inquires  of  Uriel 
which  to  imitate,  or  how  to  make  ‘  one  perfect  of  them  all.’ 
Uriel  responds  by  a  veiy  full  description  of  the  seal  to  be 
adopted,  which  is  carefully  drawn  upon  p.  30.  We  need  not 
dwell  upon  the  geometrical  figures,  which  are  those  constantly 
used  by  astrologers ;  but  it  may  be  of  interest  to  quote  the 
passage  describing  the  manner  in  which  the  accompanying 
names  were  obtained.  First  of  all  a  table  of  forty-nine 
squares  was  drawn,  and  filled  up  with  letters  forming  the 
seven  names  of  God,  the  names  ‘  not  known  to  the  angels, 
neither  can  they  be  spoken  or  i-ead  of  man.  These  names 
bring  forth  seven  angels,  the  governors  of  the  heavens  next 
unto  us.  Every  letter  of  the  angels’  names  bringeth  forth 
seven  daughters.  Every  daughter  bringeth  forth  her  daughter; 
every  daughter  her  daughter  bringeth  forth  a  son.  Every 
son  hath  his  son.’ 

The  seven  sacred  names  from  the  magic  square  are  written 
round  the  inside  of  the  large  heptagon ;  the  names  of  the 
seven  angels,  obtained  from  the  letters  in  the  square  by  an 
apparently  arbitrary  process  of  selection,  are  written  in  the 
central  pentacle  and  the  circle  cut  by  its  points.  They  are 
Zabatliiel,  Zedekiel,  Madimiel,  Semeliel,  Nogabel,  Corabiel, 
and  Levaniel.  The  design  on  the  back  of  the  discs  (see  plate) 
consists  of  a  cross,  between  the  letters  A  G  L  A.  These  are 
the  initials  in  Roman  character  of  the  Hebrew  words  meaniug 
‘  Thou  art  great  forever,  0  Lord,’  which  were  regarded  as  a 
charm  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  are  frequently  found  on 
objects  of  medieval  date.*  Readers  who  desire  to  know  more 
of  these  mysterious  matters  are  referred  to  the  diaries,  to 
Casaubon’s  introduction  to  his  ‘  True  and  faithfull  relation,’ 
and  to  the  works  of  Cornelius  Agrippa.f 

As  there  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  real  nature  of 
Dr.  Dee’s  famous  ‘  shew  stone,’  it  may  be  well  to  add  a  few 
remarks  upon  it.  It  would  appear  from  the  diaries  that  he 
liad  more  stones  than  one,  as  he  uses  the  various  phrases 
‘  principal  stone,’  ‘  tliis  other  stone,’  ‘  first  sanctified  stone,’ 
‘  usual  shew  stone,’  and  ‘  holy  stone.’  Little  marginal  sketches 
in  the  Cottonian  MS.  would  seem  to  indicate  that  one  of  these 


*  See  Archwological  Journal,  xxiv.  68,  and  xxvi.  229. 

+  An  English  translation  of  Cornelius  Agrijjpa’s  “  Three  books  of  Occult 
Philosophy  ”  contains,  as  Mr.  Paley  Baildon  has  pointed  out  (^Proceedings, 
2nd  S.  xviii.  141)  a  good  deal  of  information  upon  magic  squares.  Its  full  title  is, 
“  Three  books  of  Occult  Philosophy,  written  by  Henry  Cornelius  Agrippa,  of 
Nettcsheira,  Counseller  to  Charles  the  Fifth  Emperor  of  Germany:  and  Judge 
of  the  Prerogative  Court.  Translated  out  of  the  Latin  into  the  English  Tongue. 
By  J.  F.  London,  1661.” 
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stones  ■\vas  spherical,  in  which  case  the  spherical  crystal  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  has  always  been  preserved  with  the 
wax  discs,  may  well  be  one  of  the  mirrors  possessed  by 
Dr.  Dee.  But  the  best-known  mirror  is  a  flat  piece  of  polished 
obsidian,  evidently  one  of  the  mirrors  used  for  toilet  purposes 
by  the  ancient  Mexicans.  This  mirror,  which  is  in  a  leather 
case,  was  in  the  collection  of  Horace  Walpole,  and  sold  at  the 
Strawberry  Hill  sale.  It  has  changed  hands  a  great  many 
times,  and  when  last  put  up  for  auction  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Prince  Alexis  Soltykofl’,  in  whose  possession  it  is  still 
supposed  to  be.  Another  mirror,  also  of  Mexican  obsidian, 
and  said  to  have  belonged  to  Dr.  Dee,  was  sold  at  the  Jeflrey 
Whitehead  sale  at  Sotheby’s  in  March,  1906.  It  may  be  added 
that  Dee  himself  always  maintained  that  the  shew  stone  liad 
been  brought  to  him  by  an  angel. 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  with  regard  to  the  mirrors,  tlie 
wax  discs  or  ‘  seals  ’  are  certainly  authentic,  and  as  relics  of 
one  who,  in  spite  of  all  aberrations,  was  a  man  of  great  learning 
and  remarkable  natural  gifts,  deserve  to  be  recorded  among 
other  magical  appliances  of  the  same  superstitious  age.” 

Mr.  Dalton  also  gave  an  account  of  the  interesting  discovery 
of  early  medieval  reliquaries  in  the  chapel  known  as  the 
Simcta  Sanctorum  at  the  Lateran,  chiefly  based  upon  the 
description  published  by  M.  Philippe  Lauer.* 

Mr.  Read  remarked  that  the  horse-trappings,  illustrated  by 
a  picture  in  the  National  Gallery,  showed  that  this  type  of 
enamel  was  in  vogue  from  the  south  of  Spain  to  the  nortli  of 
Italy.  The  Moors  had  imported  their  Byzantine  traditions 
into  Spain,  and  were  doubtless  the  manufacturers  of  the  horse- 
trappings  used  by  the  courtiers  of  Charles  V.  The  stirrup  in 
the  Forman  collection  was  absolutely  of  Moorish  type,  having 
within  a  border  of  Venetian  style  a  nielloed  panel  in  the  style 
of  the  German  artist  Aldegrever.f  Another  stirrup,  in  the 
collection  of  the  Conde  de  Valencia,  had  similar  designs  and 
counter-changing,  and  was  even  more  nearly  related  to  the 
British  Museum  trappings.  The  sword  of  Boabdil,  the  last 
Moorish  king  of  Granada,  might  also  be  quoted  in  illustration. 
These  enamels  belonged  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or  early 
sixteenth  century,  and  there  were  differences  of  design  that 
helped  to  distinguish  Spanish  from  Italian  work. 


*  Ph.  Laner,  Le  tresor  dii  Sancta  Sancturvm,  Paris,  I90G,  vol.  xv.  of  the 
Monuments^  et  Memoires  {Fondation  Exig'ene  Piot)^  published  by  the  Aeaclemie 
des  Inscriptions  ec  Belles  Lettres. 
t  Proceedings,  2nd  S.  xiv.  179. 
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Sir  Henry  Howorth  referred  to  a  set  of  knives  in  Mr. 
Salting’s  collection  very  like  those  shown  on  the  screen.  For 
many  years  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  Dr.  Dee’s  private 
room  in  the  Chetham  library  at  Manchester,  sitting  in  his 
very  chair.  It  was  there  that  the  doctor  drew  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  horoscope,  but  the  famous  astrologer  was  also  a 
man  of  letters.  The  reliquaries  discussed  and  illustrated  on  the 
screen  showed  what  a  scene  of  desolation  Rome  must  have 
been  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  as  nearly  all  the 
objects  were  of  foreign  manufacture.  It  had  ceased  to  be  a 
centre  of  art,  and  only  revived  in  the  twelfth  century.  The 
survival  of  the  arts  in  Syria  had  been  recently  discussed  by 
the  Hellenic  Society.  Antioch  remained  an  artistic  centre 
down  to  its  capture  by  the  Arabs,  and  probably  shared  with 
Alexandria,  the  other  capital  of  Hellenism,  the  position  of  the 
principal  industrial  art  centre  of  the  world  in  late  Republican 
and  early  Imperial  times. 

Mr.  Emanuel  Green  said  that  half  Dr.  Dee’s  diary  had 
been  published,  but  stopped  short  at  his  amorous  adventures. 
With  regard  to  the  set  of  carvers,  it  should  be  remarked  that 
forks  were  not  introduced  till  1611,  and  not  commonly  used 
till  long  after  that  date.  It  is  said  that  King  William  III. 
ate  with  his  fingers,  and  Anne  was  the  first  to  use  forks  at 
table. 

W.  R.  Lethaby,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  read  the  following  notes  on 
some  medieval  embroideries  in  the  British  Museum  and  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

“  From  time  to  time  I  have  made  some  observations  on 
English  medieval  embroideries.  Although  they  are  in  the 
nature  of  footnotes  to  what  has  already  been  written,  I  have, 
in  order  to  put  them  on  record,  thought  it  would  be  the  best 
plan  to  describe  the  earliest  pieces  now  exhibited  at  the  British  I 
Museum  and  at  South  Kensington.  As  the  examples  of 
embroidery  shown  in  our  Museums  are  so  readily  accessible,  it 
would  seem  convenient  to  make  them  standards  of  comparison. 

I  limit  myself  to  works  executed  before  the  Black  Death  of  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  for  in  embroidery  as  in  other  I 
forms  of  craftsmanship  the  spirit  of  works  done  after  this  time  I 
is  markedly  different  from  that  which  went  before.  This 
point  of  time  makes  the  great  break  between  early  and  late 
medieval  art. 

1.  The  Worcester  Fragments. — In  the  Medieval  Room  at  the  ! 
British  Museum  are  some  small  morsels  of  gold  embroidery,  i 
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found  in  a  bishop’s  grave  at  Worcester  in  1861,  which  belong 
to  the  first  half  of  the  thirteentli  century,  and  are  tliought  to 
have  come  from  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Walter  de  Cantelupe. 
There  are  parts  of  some  lions,  indications  of  the  circles  in 
which  they  occurred,  also 
some  foliage  which  occu¬ 
pied  the  sjDandrels  of  the 
circles.  At  South  Ken¬ 
sington  Museum  are  other 
fragments  of  the  same 
piece,  and  still  others  were 
lately  shown  at  the  Bur¬ 
lington  Fine  Arts  Club. 

After  drawing  all  these  it 
was  easy  to  fit  them  to¬ 
gether  in  a  restoration  as 
shown  in  fig.  1.  The  strip 
was  about  8  inches  wide, 
the  lions  did  not  face  all 
one  way,  tliere  was  a 
proper  end,  and  it  seems 
most  probable  that  tlie 
whole  made  a  strip  about 
2  feet  5  inches  long,  witli 
two  lions  facing  one  way 
and  two  the  other.  Since 
making  my  restoration  I 
have  accidentally  found 
in  the  Architeetin'al  As^^o- 
ciofions  Sketch,  Book  (vol. 
iii.)  a  drawing  of  one  of 
the  lions  more  perfect 
than  on  any  of  the  frag¬ 
ments  known  to  me.  This 
also  shows  a  detail  whicli 
is  not  noticeable  in  them  ; 
this  is  that  the  ground 
material  has  a  distinct 
diaper  patterning  of  inter¬ 
lacing  lines.  This  drawing 
was  made  in  1862,  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  opening 
of  the  tomb.  In  an  ac¬ 
companying  note  our 

fragments  are  described  as  of  yellow  silk  with  a  raised  diaper 
woven  in  the  loom.  The  outline  of  the  [embroidered]  ornament 


Fig.  1.  STRIP  OF  KMBEOIDEBY  FROM 
WORCESTER  (restored).  (|^.) 
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is  red  silk,  and  the  filling  is  of  gold  thread  * * * §  Other  sketches 
are  given  on  the  same  plate,  one  of  which  supplements  another 
fragment  found  at  the  same  time,  and  now  at  South  Kensington. 
On  this  a  series  of  little  figures  of  kings  are  arranged  in 
circular  spaces  left  in  scroll  foliage.  The  drawing  shows  the 
whole  completed  by  a  border  rising  to  an  obtuse  angle, 
bringing  it  into  relation  with  the  Museum  fragment. 

The  whole  seems  to  have  had  a  tall  pentagonal  shape,  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope  has  pointed  out  to  me  that  it  would 
have  formed  such  a  bishop’s  buskin  as  was  found  at  Canter¬ 
bury,  and  that  some  companion  fragments  are  at  the  British 
Museum.t 

2.  The  Felbrigge  Book  Cover. — These  two  panels,  about 
5  by  8  inches,  cover  the  sides  of  a  book  shown  in  a  case  of 
select  bindings  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  British  Museum.  J 
The  book  is  described  as  a  ‘Psalter,  end  of  thirteenth  century, 
embroidered  binding,  probably  worked  for,  or  by,  Anne, 
daughter  of  Sir  Simon  Felbrigge,  K.G.,  a  nun,  of  Bruisyard, 
county  Suftblk,  who  owned  the  MS.  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century.’  Within,  on  the  book  itself,  is  an  old 
note  to  the  effect  that  after  the  death  of  Sister  Anne  it  belonged 
to  the  convent  of  Bruisyard. § 

These  embroideries  are  much  worn,  but  are  of  great  beauty 
and  minuteness  of  workmanship.  The  subject  on  one  side  is  the 
Annunciation,  and  that  on  the  other  is  the  Crucifixion  (fig.  2). 
The  backgrounds  are  of  gold  wrought  in  a  chevron  pattern. 
From  their  style  I  should  assign  them  to  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  |1  and  it  is  almo.st  certainly  the  original 
binding  of  the  MS.,  which  is  of  about  this  date.  Beneath  the 
cross  is  a  small  kneeling  figure,  apparently  of  a  monk,  who 
holds  a  book,  probably  the  Psalter  itself.  I  suppose  that  this 
book  cover  has  been  assigned  to  Sister  Anne,  who  at  one  time 


*  These  Worcester  embroideries  have  been  described  by  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John 
Hope,  in  Arclimological  Journal^  vol.  xx.,  and  Proceedings,  voL  xiv.  They 
should  be  compared  with  others  found  at  Canterbury,  also  described  by  Mr.  Hope 

in  Vetnsta  Monumenta. 

t  Since  my  paper  was  read  the  other  Worcester  pieces  have  been  placed  on 
exhibition  in  the  Medieval  Room.  The  portion  of  the  buskin  is  much  larger 
than  the  South  Kensington  piece,  and  indeed  is  almost  complete.  The  ground  is 
red  .silk,  and  the  sci’oll  work  and  kings  are  in  gold  thread,  with  a  little  diaper  of 
colour  on  some  of  the  robes.  There  are  also  two  lozenge-shaped  pieces  with 
scroll  work  and  a  narrow  strip  :  four  pieces  altogether.  In  the  scroll  work  are 
three  kings  up  the  middle,  and  three  little  kings  on  either  hand.  The  kings  are 
jjrobably  St.  Bthelbert,  king  and  martyr,  and  other  sainted  kings.  The  top 
bo'  dcr  is  nearly  complete,  and  the  whole  ia  about  16  inches  high. 

t  No.  10,  in  Case  8. 

§  Hie  liber  est  sororis  Anne  Ffelbrygge  ad  terminum  vitae  post  An°  decessum 
pertinel)it  conventui  minores.sarum  de  Brusyerd. 

II  Say  1280. 
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owned  it,  on  account  of  the  idea  that  such  embroideries  were 
the  work  of  nuns,  but,  as  will  be  said  further  on,  I  think  it  far 
more  likely  that  such  work  as  this  came  from  the  hands  of 
professional  artists.  The  Crucitixion  is  a  typical  composition, 
with  fio'ures  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  on  either  hand.  Still 
more  perfect  is  the  Annunciation  group,  which  in  its  grace, 
refinement  of  drawing,  and  fair  bright  colour,  must  have  been  a 
miracle  of  minute  embroidery.  The  angel  to  the  left,  with 
eager  attitude  and  outstretched  hand,  has  upraised  rose-coloured 
wings.  A  white  dove  descends  on  the  head  of  the  Virgin.  In 
the  centre,  between  the  two  figures,  is  a  tall  three-dowered  lily 


Fig.  2.  THE  FELBEIGGE  BOOK  COVER. 


in  an  elegant  vase.  I  know  no  more  exquisitely  designed 
Annunciation  in  English  Art.  The  bad  condition  of  the  work 
necessitates  long  and  close  attention  before  its  beauty  can  be 
apprehended,  but  it  is  an  important  standard  piece. 

Several  other  Annunciation  groups  on  English  embroideries 
follow  the  same  scheme  of  composition  so  closely  that  they  must, 
I  think,  have  had  to  some  extent  a  common  origin.  Amongst 
these  is  one  of  two  panels  on  crimson  velvet  lately  exhibited 
at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  by  Lady  Gibson  Carmichael. 
Its  companion  panel  contains  dgures  of  St.  MargaTet  and  St. 
Catharine,  Another  similar  Annunciation  is  on  the  crimson 
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velvet  strip  at  South  Kensington,  which  will  be  described 
later  (7).  These  three  are  not  only  very  much  alike,  but  also  are 
nearly  of  the  same  date,  the  book  cover  being  the  earliest  and 
finest.  The  slightly  later  crimson  velvet  cope  belonging  to 
Colonel  Butler-Bowdon,  which  was  also  shown  at  the  Burling¬ 
ton  Fine  Arts  Club,  has  a  very  similar  composition.  A  cope 
now  at  St.  John  Lateran  and  another  in  the  city  museum  at 
Bologna  have  Annunciations  of  the  same  type. 

3.  The  Franks  Panel. — This  piece,  also  in  the  British 
Museum  Medieval  Room,  is  one  of  the  gifts  of  the  late  Sir  A. 
Wollaston  Franks.  It  is  about  2  feet  3  inches  by  1  foot 
8  inches,  and  contains  subjects  from  the  Life  of  Christ  under 
two  cusped  arches.  At  the  edges  are  indications  that  there 
were  other  arches.  In  the  spandrels  are  cherubim  with  wings 


Fig.  3.  BACKGROUND  OF  THE  PRANKS  PANEL,  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

of  peacock’s  feathers.  It  is  described  as  a  panel  of  ‘  Opus 
Anglicanum  made  about  the  year  1300.  It  was  in  Rome  in 
the  year  1390.  Subjects :  Our  Lord  charging  the  Apostles 
and  the  Betrayal.’  On  the  middle  pillar  is  marked  MCCCXC. 
ROMA,  in  an  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  century  manner.  If 
this  is  the  only  evidence  for  its  having  been  in  Rome  ‘  in  the 
year  1390,’  it  is  less  tlian  slight  and  merely  nil.  The  work¬ 
manship  is  of  great  beauty ;  the  whole  background  was  of 
gold  wrought  by  the  needle  into  damasked  patterns  by 
means  of  setting  tlie  stitches  of  the  design  one  way  and  the 
ground  tlie  otlier,  exactly  like  the  patterning  of  a  white  table¬ 
cloth.  The  design  of  this  background  has  almost  disappeared, 
but  there  is  enough  remaining  to  show  that  it  consisted  of 
quatrefoils  containing  foliage,  etc.  strikingly  like  a  pattern  in 
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pricked  gesso  work  on  the  Coronation  chair  made  in  1300. 
These  backgrounds  of  gold  damash  embroidery  are  diaracter- 
istic  of  English  work.  This  panel  is  probably  part  of  an  altar 
frontal;  it  is  distinctly  later  in  style  than  the  book-cover  just 
described. 

4.  The  Heraldic  Piece. — I  will  just  mention  as  a  fourth 
example  at  the  British  Museum  the  thirteentli-century  frag¬ 
ment  having  shields  of  arms  to  a  large  scale  in  a2:)plied  work 
on  a  linen  ground.  It  appears  to  be  paid  of  a  surcoat  or 
horse-trapper,  and  is  well  illustrated  and  described  in  vol.  vi. 
of  Vetiista  Momunenta.^ 

Going  now  to  South  Kensington,  tlie  j^iece  I  shall  first 
mention  is : 

5.  The  Blue  Chasuble. — This  beautiful  work  lias  a  row  of 
quatrefoils  containing  figure  subjects  up  the  back,  and  the 
rest  of  the  ground  is  covered  with  branching  foliage  in  which 
are  set  circles  containing  lions  and  dragons.  The  embroidery 
is  of  early  thirteenth-century  style.  The  cliasuble  itself  is  of 
sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century  form.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
it  was  originally  a  cope.  The  distribution  of  the  subjects  and 
the  scale  of  the  pattern  leads  to  this  conclusion.  Dr.  Rock 
thought  that  it  was  Sicilian,  an  attribution  which  seems  to  be 
accepted  by  De  Farcy.  But  I  have  no  doiibt  at  all  that  tlie 
Museum  authorities  are  now  right  in  claiming  it  for  Englisli 
work.  Besides  the  reasons  they  give  for  associating  it  wfith 
the  Clares  t  I  would  point  out  that  tlie  pattern  made  l)y 
setting  complete  circles  in  connection  witli  scroll  foliage 
(tig.  4)  is  only  known  to  me  on  one  of  the  Worcester  frag¬ 
ments,  described  above,  that  the  lions  in  tliis  circle  are  almost 
exactly  like  those  from  Worcester  wliicli  I  began  by  restor¬ 
ing,  and  that  the  foliage  is  typical  ‘  Early  Englisli.’  Tliis  is  a 
most  valuable  national  treasure. 

6.  The  Syon  Coj)e  has  been  so  fully  described  that  I  will  only 
refer  to  a  few  special  points  here.  One  is  that  the  subjects 
wought  on  it  would  seem  to  have  some  association  wfith 
St.  Thomas,  who  appears  three  or  four  times  upon  it.  Once 
in  the  scene  of  his  incredulity,  again  in  the  panel  wfiiich  con¬ 
tains  the  Burial  of  the  Virgin,  where  he  is  shown  receiving 
the  girdle,  a  third  time  as  one  of  the  single  figures  of  the 
tw'elve.  He  probably  occurs  again  in  the  grouji  of  Apostles 
assembled  at  the  Virgin’s  death.  Peter  and  Paul  and  John 
are  recognisable,  and  the  fourth  is  like  the  figure  of 
St.  Thomas. 

Another  point  is  the  remnant  of  an  inscription  of  which  it 
*  Plate  xviii. 

t  See  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  xvi.  (1786). 
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is  difficult  to  make  much,  as  it  is  so  worn  and  has  been  cut 
down.  As  it  is  repeated  twice,  however,  I  have  been  able 
to  read  the  surviving  portions  as  DAVN  :  pers  :  DE  :  then 
follow  in  one  place  a  few  more  broken  letters  as  much  like 
VLFHY  ....  as  anything  else  (fig.  5).  The  inscription  is 
associated  with  two  little  kneeling  figures,  and  most  probably 
gave  the  name  of  the  donoi’. 


Fig.  4.  PATTEKN  OF  THE  BLUE  CHASUBLE, 
VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM, 


The  series  of  Apostles  has  their  distinctive  emblems ;  it  is 
one  of  the  earliest  series  I  know,  and  harmonises  with  other 
sets,  those  of  the  Butler  Bowdon-Cope  for  instance.  Peter 
and  Paul  have  keys  and  sword,  Philip  loaves,  Bartholomew  a 
knife,  Andrew  an  X  cross,  James  a  staff  and  wallet,  Thomas  a 
spear,  James  the  Less  a  dub.  There  are  some  reasons  for 
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Ithiuking  that  this  scheme  of  symbols  for  tlie  Twelve  is  of 
Eiio-lish  oriofin.  Silver  thread  is  used  as  well  as  a;old.  The 
body  of  Christ,  for  instance,  is  silver  witli  a  gold  loin  clotli. 
The  angels  in  the  spandrels  have  wings  of  j^eacock’s  feathers. 

No  doubt  has  ever  been  raised  as  to  tliis  being  English 
work.  The  orphreys  should  be  compared  witli  a  square  bag 
lor  burse  also  in  the  Museum. 

,  The  subjects  are  disposed  in  quatrefoil  panels  linked 
together,  and  I  may  remark  that  most  of  the  copes  may  be 
classified  as  of :  1.  the  “  Panel  type  ”  ;  2.  the  “  Scroll  or  Jesse- 
tree  type  ”  ;  3.  the  “  Arcaded  type.” 

7.  The  Life  of  the  Virgin  Series. — This  remarkable  work 
comprises  at  present  ten  small  scenes  beginning  witli  the 
Annunciation  to  St.  Anne.  It  is  separated  into  tliree  lengths, 
the  first  containing  three  panels,  the  second  two,  and  the  last 
five.  The  last  is  entire,  the  other  two  have  been  cut  down,  so 
that  all  the  pieces  may  originally  have  been  of  the  same  length. 
The  scenes  were  evidently  designed  by  some  master  equal  to  the 


Fig.  T).  REMAINS  OF  INSCRIPTIONS  ON  THE  SYON  COPE.  (U) 

ablest  painters  or  miniaturists  of  tlie  time.  In  tlie  spandrels 
of  the  arcade  are  set  shields  of  arms  alternately  azure  three 
gold  cinquefoils  and  harry  of  silver  and  gules.  They  are  said 
to  be  the  arms  of  Thorn  ell  and  Fitton,  and  must  mark  an 
alliance  which  would  serve  to  date  the  piece.*  The  ground  is 
of  red  velvet,  and  it  may  be  recalled  that  two  other  pieces  on 
the  same  material  have  been  mentioned.  The  strip  probably 
formed  part  of  an  altar  frontal. 

I  will  associate  with  this  piece  the  Butler-Bowdon  Cope, 
which  was  recently  exhibited  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts 
Club.t  This  is  also  on  crimson  velvet ;  it  is  of  the  arcaded 
type,  the  arches  resting  on  open  twisted  columns  which  stand 
on  lions.  There  are  three  tiers  of  double  compartments  up 
the  middle  of  the  back,  and  beyond  this  on  either  hand  the 
arches  radiate.  In  the  spandrels  are  angels  carrying  stars 

*  Bardolf  seems  also  to  have  borne  azure  three  gold  cinguefoilH. 

+  It  is  well  illustrated  and  described  in  the  Burlington  July,  190.5, 

also  in  the  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  Plxhibition,  1907. 
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set  with  seed  pearls.  The  three  subjects  up  the  back  are :  the 
Annunciation,  the  Three  Kings  before  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
and  above,  Christ  and  the  Virgin  enthroned.  The  other  arches 
are  occupied  by  figures  of  the  Apostles  and  single  saints. 
There  is  more  gold  and  less  colour  in  the  embroidery  than  is  | 
common.  The  orphreys  have  royal  and  ecclesiastical  saints 
alternately*  on  damasked  patterns  in  gold  work  as  described 
above  (No.  3).  De  Farcy,  who  has  illustrated  it  (plate  153), 
assigns  it  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  it  must,  I 
thinlv,  have  belonged  to  the  first  half  of  that  century.  The 
damasked  patterns  consist  of  diapers  of  fleurs-de-lys,  eagles  i 
displayed,  six-petalled  roses,  lions  passant,  and  clover-leaves.  ' 
Amongst  the  decorations  are  two  prettily-drawn  green  parrots.  • 
Naturalist! cally-drawn  birds  seem  to  be  a  characteristic  of  j 
English  work ;  there  are  wonderful  birds  on  the  Steeple  I 
Aston,  Pienza,  and  Toledo  Copes. 

8.  The  Rose-coloured  Jesse-tree  Cope  at  South  Kensington  i 
is  perhaps  the  most  lovely  of  all  existing  pieces  of  English  ' 
embroidery.  It  has  been  violently  cut  down,  but  the  surface  is  : 
in  fair  condition,  and  the  colour  and  workmanship  exquisite.  1 
The  Jesse-tree  design  had  long  been  known  when  this  one  was 
worked;  two  Jesse  Copes  are  mentioned  in  the  St.  Paul’s  inven¬ 
tory  of  1245.  A  jioint  to  notice  is  that  the  persons  figured  are 
all  named  in  inscriptions  of  a  Lombardic  character.  We  find  | 
similar  inscriptions  on  the  Steeple  Aston  Cope  and  on  the  : 
Toledo  and  Vich  Copes,  both  now  in  Spain.  There  are  also 
inscriptions  on  the  Ascoli  Cope,  but  they  are  less  prominent. 

Our  splendid  piece  must  be  compared  with  a  strip  once  in  i 
the  Spitzer  collection  and  now  at  Lyons,  illustrated  by  De  * 
Farcy. t  On  the  latter  are  Jesse,  David,  Solomon,  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  Child,  and  tlie  Crucifixion.  De  Farcy  points  out  , 
the  resemblance,  and  says,  ‘  One  may  say  that  they  are  from  ' 
the  same  workshop.’  Tlie  figures  are  practically  the  same,  hut 
David  and  Solomon  are  interchanged,  so  that  the  one  properly  ^ 
designed  for  Solomon  takes  in  the  South  Kensington  piece  , 
the  place  and  name  of  David. J 

With  De  Farcy  I  should  date  it  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  ' 
century,  say  1290.  On  this  strip  are  some  naturalistically-  • 
drawn  Idrds. 

9.  The  Catworth  Fragments. — These  are  portions  of  the 
orplireys  of  a  cope,  now  cut  up  and  forming  the  covers  to  five 
little  kneeling-cushions.  The  subjects  are  apostles  and  saints  in 

*  This  seems  to  be  an  English  feature. 

-I-  Plate  41. 

I  The  spelling  of  these  names,  such  as  “Moyzes,”  should  furnish  another 
point  for  comparison. 


I 
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niches,  each  of  which  is  divided  by  a  quatrefoil  panel  from 
the  next.  The  quatrefoils  contain  shields  of  arms,  which  are 
said  to  be  those  of  William  de  Clinton,  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
land  Juliana  de  Leyburne,  who 
iwere  married  in  1329.*  At  my 
[Suggestion  Miss  Hill  has  made  a 
drawino-  restorino-  the  original 
relation  of  parts  (tig.  6).  The 
'apostles  are  a  good  deal  like  those 
of  the  Syon  Cope,  St.  Philip  carry- 
jing  three  loaves  and  St.  James  the 
.Less  a  club.  A  king  holding  a 
I  church  in  his  hand  is  Edward  the 
Confessor,  and  a  fourth  figure  is  a 
sainted  Pope.  As  the  occurrence 
of  English  saints  is  a  noticeable 
feature  on  several  embroideries 
now  abroad,  I  may  remark  here 
that  St.  Edward,  K  and  M,  and 
St.  Edmund,  appear  on  the  Butler- 
Bowdon  Cope.  In  every  case  such 
saints  are  of  course  an  argument  in 
favour  of  English  origin. 

10.  The  Hochon  Orphrey,  also 
at  South  Kensington,  has  much 
in  common  with  that  last  described 
and  with  the  Syon  Cope.  Four 
apostles  here  stand  within  as 
many  niches,  the  backgrounds  of 
j  which  are  of  damasked  gold-work.t 
:  The  apostles  are  much  like  those  of 
;  the  Syon  Cope,  and  stand  on 
!  branching  foliage  as  do  those  of 
1  the  Catworth  fragments.  In  the 
I  spandrels  are  little  birds  treated 
1  very  naturally.  I  should  date  this 
j  1340-50.  Two  other  fragments  of 
I  an  orphrey  from  the  same  collection 
i  are  later,  not  earlier  than  1400  I 
should  say,  but  they  carry  on  the 
I  same  tradition.  Here  apostles  and 
I  female  saints  are  arranged  in 
I  pairs,  St.  Bartholomew  and  St. 

j  Catherine,  St.  Helen  and  St.  James,  St.  Paul  and  St.  Faith. 

*  William  de  Clinton,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  gave  to  St.  Albans  a  vestment  of 
cloth  of  gold  of  Acca,  shot  with  sky  blue.  (Dr.  Rock.) 

!  t  Oak  leaves. 


Fig.  6.  COPE-ORPHREY, 
EESTOEEt)  FROM  THE 
CATWORTH  FRAGMENTS. 
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11.  The  Steeple  Aston  Cope. — This  superb  work,  which  is  now 
exhibited  by  loan  at  South  Kensington,  has  a  peculiar  gaiety 
of  style  which  sets  it  apart  from  all  other  examples  except  a 
cope  from  Daroca  in  Spain,  now  in  the  Madrid  Museum,  which 
resembles  it  so  much  that  I  think  that  they  must  have  come  from 
the  same  workshop.  In  the  Steeple  Aston  Cope  the  subjects 
are  displayed  in  panels  defined  by  trails  of  foliage,  of  vine, 
oak,  ivy,  and  plane.  The  embroidery  is  mainly  of  gold  on 
what  is  now,  and  probably  always  was,  a  cream- white  ground. 
The  gold- work,  as  may  be  seen  here  and  there,  was  outlined 
in  black.  The  heads  and  other  points  are  in  colour.  The 
faces  are  of  the  very  finest  drawing  and  workmanship.  In 
the  orphreys  are  angels  with  peacock  feather  wings  on 
damasked  gold  backgrounds,  also  dainty  naturalistic  birds, 
animals,  and  fish,  amongst  them  a  kingfisher  and  spotted 


Fig.  7.  GOLD  DAMASK  BACKGEOUXDS  :  FROM  PIECES  SHOWN  AT  THE 
BURLINGTON  FINE  ARTS  CLUB.* 


guinea  fowl.  In  the  spaces  between  the  panels  are  lions 
which  are  so  closely  like  the  heraldic  ‘leopard’  of  England 
that  I  think  we  must  suppose  this  to  be  a  royal  work. 
De  Earcy,  who  gives  an  admirable  restoration  of  this 
beautiful  piece  (plate  150),  speaks  of  its  date  as  being  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  it  can  hardly  be  later  than  the 
early  years  of  Edward  II.  (1307-1327). 

12.  The  Pierpont  Morgan  Strip.  Since  my  paper  was 
read  a  beautiful  piece,  purchased  in  France,  has  been  lent  to 
the  Museum  for  exhibition  by  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan.  It  is  a 
strip  about  2  feet  6  inches  long,  having  the  Crucifixion  and 
four  apostles  under  arches,  in  this  order  from  left  to  right: 
St.  James;  St.  Peter;  the  Crucifixion  with  the  Virgin  and 

*  See  below,  p.  398. 
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St.  John;  St.  Paul;  St.  Andrew.  In  the  spandrels  of  the 
arcade  are  the  following  arms  :  Hastings;  Fitz  Alan;  England; 
Leon  and  Castile;  Clare;  and  Vere.  The  arms  of  Edward  I. 
and  his  queen  thus  prominently  placed  on  either  hand  of  the 
Crucifixion  seem  to  sign  it  as  a  royal  work  executed  before 
1290,  the  year  of  the  queen’s  death.  The  ground  was  blue 
diapered  with  crescents  and  stars  of  a  form  similar  to  others 
which  occur  on  the  orphrey  of  the  Syon  Cope.  This  is  a  most 
important  piece  for  the  history  of  English  embroidery.* 

Exiimples  Abroad — Outside  England  there  are  many  niag- 
uiticent  embroideries  of  English  work  of  the  style  we  liave 
been  considering.  But  there  are  others  no  less  splendid  which 
are  claimed  as  English  work  for  no  special  reason  except  that 
we  would  like  them  to  have  originated  here.  They  need  to 
be  considered  one  by  one,  and  to  be  admitted  into  the  English 
circle  only  on  sufficient  grounds  of  recorder  style  resemblance. 

The  fine  Cope  at  Pienza,  described  by  the  late  Mr.  Mickle- 
thwaite,f  is  I  should  say  certainly  English.  On  the  other  hand 
I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  superb  Ascoli  Cop>e, 
which  was  for  some  time  shown  at  South  Kensington,  is  of 
English  origin.  The  former  is  of  the  arcaded  type,  very 
ornate  with  twisted  columns.  The  subjects  are  from  the  Life 
of  the  Virgin.  A  striking  feature  is  the  orplirey  embroidered 
with  wonderfully  natural  birds.  It  was  decorated  in  parts 
with  pearls. 

The  Cope  at  St.  John  Lateran  is  typically  English.  Here  we 
have  arcades  on  open  twisted  pillars,  scenes  of  the  martyrdom 
of  St.  Edmund  and  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  birds,  an 
orphrey  like  the  Catworth  and  Hochon  examples.  The  scene 
of  Christ  appearing  to  Mary  Magdalen  is  almost  exactly  like 
that  of  the  Syon  Cope.  The  Virgin  and  Chilst  enthroned 
closely  resemble  the  same  subject  on  the  Syon  and  Steeple 
Aston  Copes. 

The  Cope  at  Bologna,  is  probably  the  earliest  of  the  arcaded 
type  of  design.  The  subjects  figured  on  it  are  eighteen  of  the 


•  At  Stonyhurst  College  is  preserved  a  fragment  on  which  is  a  knight  on 
horseback  (c.  1300)  about  10  inches  by  8  inches.  (See  plate.)  It  is  finely 
drawn  in  the  style  of  the  seals,  and  is  probably  the  piece  described  by 
Dr.  Rock  as  “  a  shred  of  crimson  cendal  or  thin  silk  figured  in  gold  and  silver 
thread  with  a  knight  on  horseback  ....  at  first  it  seemed  woven,  so  flat  and 
even  was  every  thread  ;  looking  at  it,  however,  through  a  glass,  we  found  it  to 
have  been  embroidered.”  The  knight  is  St.  George,  for  besides  the  cross  of  the 
arms  there  are  little  dragons  on  the  horse  trapper.  Notice  the  dappling  of  the 
horse. 

t  In  Proceedings,  2nd  S.  ix.  281  ;  also  by  Miss  Morris,  in  the  Burlington 
magazine,  1905.  The  apostles  here  carry  scrolls  with  clauses  of  the  Creed,  an 
interesting  point.  Records  show  that  this  piece  is  probably  English,  and  com¬ 
parisons  with  the  examples  dealt  with  below  amply  confirm  this  view. 
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Life  of  Christ  and  one  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas  Becket. 
The  insertion  of  this  seems  almost  to  sign  it  an  English  work. 
The  Nativity,  Christ  in  the  Garden  with  Mary  Magdalen,  and 
others  are  like  similar  subjects  in  English  works.  Compare 
two  angels  with  censers  by  the  hood  to  similar  features  on  the 
Butler-Bowdon  Cope. 

The  Toledo  Cope  is  quite  a  dictionary  of  English  features. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  central  strip  is  an  Annunciation  like  ■ 
the  type  which  has  been  spoken  of.  The  Three  Kings  before 
the  Virgin  follows.  Above,  Christ  and  the  Virgin  are 
enthroned  as  on  the  Steeple  Aston  and  Syon  Copes.  The 
Apostles  are  of  the  Syon  type.  The  background  is  of  damasked 
gold  patterns.  There  are  a  whole  collection  of  wonderfully 
naturalistic  birds,  doves,  peafowl,  etc.  The  orphrey  follows  ' 
the  design  of  the  Cat  worth  fragments  with  quatrefoils  between 
tabernacles,  the  prophets  (or  confessors)  and  kings  stand  on  i 
tendrils  of  foliage,  and  there  is  a  collection  of  English  saints.  ■ 
First  is  a  bishop  martyr  standing  on  his  enemy  (the  only  one 
uninscribed,  St.  Elphege?),  then  comes  in  remarkable  fashion 
a  king,  St.  ‘  Edwarddus  ’  (so  inscribed),  giving  the  ring  to 
St.  John  Evangelist.  This  is  a  famous  Westminster  subject. 
Ethelbertus  Rex,  St.  Dunstan,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  ^Edmund 
are  the  rest  of  the  English  saints  proper,  but  St.  Helen  and  I 
St.  Olaf  (‘  St.  Claws  ’ — is  this  not  our  London  form  ?)  also  j 
appear.  The  saints  all  stand  on  their  enemies,  Edward  the 
Confessor  on  the  King  of  the  Danes,  Dunstan  on  the  Devil, 
Thomas  on  a  knight,  Katherine  on  Maximian,  and  so  on.  ; 

The  saints  selected  for  representation  on  the  Butler-Bowdon  ! 
and  Toledo  Copes  are  so  similar  and  are  associated  together  in 
such  a  way  as  to  show  that  they  must  have  had  a  common 
source.  On  the  former  we  have  in  pairs,  counting  left  and  j 
right  of  the  centre,  St.  John  Evangelist  and  St.  John  Baptist; 
St.  Margaret  and  St.  Katherine ;  St.  Dunstan  and  St.  Thomas  ; 
(two  London  and  Canterbury  saints) ;  Edward  Confessor  and 
Edward  K.  and  M.  (two  English  royal  saints);  St.  Mary  j 
Magdalen  and  St.  Helen  (the  latter  also  counted  as  an  English  i 
saint) ;  St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Stephen. 

On  the  Toledo  Cope  we  have  St.  Margaret  and  St.  Katherine ; 
St.  Dunstan  and  St.  Thomas ;  St.  Ethelbert  and  St.  Olaf  (two 
royal  martyrs) ;  St.  Mary  Magdalen  and  St.  Helen ;  St. 
Lawrence  and  St.  Stephen;  Edward  the  Confessor  and  St. 
Denis;  St.John  Evangelist  and  St.  John  Baptist;  a  bishop 
and  St.  Edmund,  king  and  martyr.  Edward  the  Confessor  is 
next  to  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  to  whom  he  is  giving  the 
ring. 

The  Cope  at  Vich  in  Spain  is  a  cope  of  a  semi-arcaded  type. 
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I  having  several  figures  of  English  saints,  Edward  the  Con- 
j  fessor  (with  church),  St.  Thomas  of  CanterLury,  St.  Alban, 
cind  St.  Edmund  upon  it.  Also  Mary  Magdalen,  Nicholas, 
LaMwence,  Margaret,  StejDlien,  and  Agatha.  These  arc  all 
inscribed.  It  has  some  affinities  with  the  Steeple  Aston  Coj^e, 
and  is  altogether,  as  De  Farcy  says,  very  English.* 

It  is  of  a  semi-arcaded  type,  having  interlacing  branch  work 
I  with  masks  half  foliage  half  faces.  It  is  of  red  velvet,  and 
j  the  subjects  are  inscribed.  The  three  central  subjects  up  the 
!  back  are  the  Coming  of  the  Three  Kings,  the  Nativity,  the 
;  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  This  arrangement  and  the  saints 
should  also  be  compared  with  the  Butler-Bowdon  Cope. 

The  Daroca  Cope,  now  in  the  Madrid  Museum,  has  been 
already  mentioned.  The  subjects  are  disposed  in  (juatrefoils 
with  angels  between,  a  good  deal  like  the  Syon  Cope.  The 
gi'ound  is  all  damasked  gold.  The  oiphreys  are  kings  and 
bishops  alternately  under  canopies.  One  of  the  kings  carries 
a  cup,  and  must  therefore  be  St.  Edward  K.  and  M.  The 
leafage,  birds,  and  other  points  recall  English  work,  especially, 
as  has  been  said,  the  Steeple  Aston  Coj^e.  The  subjects  are 
from  the  story  of  the  Creation,  and  end  with  the  Annunciation, 
the  Crucifixion, and  the  Enthroned  Christ  worshipped  by  angels; 
all  strangely  original  and  beautiful.  The  last-named  subject 
and  the  Sabbath  after  the  Creation  are  most  remarkable.f 
At  Anagni,  near  Rome,  is  a  piece  now  a  dalmatic  with 
I  subjects  in  cusped  square  panels,  which  has  a  good  deal 
!  in  common  with  the  last  described.  Amongst  the  subjects  are 
I  the  martyrdoms  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Edmund  the  King. 

I  Two  Copes  at  St.  Bertrand  de  Comminges  are  even  more 
!  certain.  One  may  be  associated  with  the  Steeple  Aston  Coj^e, 

!  indeed  it  would  almost  seem  to  be  from  the  same  workshop, 
j  It  is  made  up  of  irregular  circles  of  stifi'  foliage  enclosing  sub- 
i  jects  from  Christ’s  Passion.  Between  these  panels  are 
I  naturalistic  beasts  and  birds,  such  as  finches,  storks,  quails,  etc. 

I  all  of  extraordinary  accuracy.  The  field  is  entirely  of  gold 
I  damasked  into  patterns.  This  cope  is  known  to  have  been 
given  by  Pope  Clement  V.  in  1309. 

The  second  cope  at  St.  Bertrand,  called  the  ‘  Cope  of  the 
I  Virgin,’  was  also  given  at  the  same  time.  It  seems  to  be  of 
similar  age,  and  is  of  great  importance  as  it  forms  a  link  with 
the  South  Kensington  Jesse  Cope.  In  it  the  figures  of  the 
Apostles,  the  Virgin,  and  Angels  are  arranged  in  foliaged 
panels,  suggesting  at  once  arcades,  and  yet  a  sort  of  Jesse-tree. 
The  foliage  is  exactly  like  that  of  our  Jesse  Cope,  and  it  is 

*  “  Comme  c’est  bien  Anglais.”  See  his  plate  153, 
f  See  De  Farcy,  plate  21. 
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certainly  a  work  of  the  same  school.  On  it  there  are  square 
masks,  half  faces,  half  foliage,  precisely  like  others  on  the 
Steeple  Aston  Cope.  Again  we  may  date  this  as  c.  1300. 

At  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  two  small  pieces  were 
shown  (No.  5,  Case  W),  one  with  Saints  Peter  and  Paul,  and 
the  other  with  Saints  Andrew  and  James  figured  upon  them. 
The  gold  damasked  ground  of  the  former  had  diapers  of 
rampant  and  passant  lions  and  the  other  of  foliage  (fig.  7). 

There  are  other  pieces  known  which  are  most  probably 
English.  I  have  here  spoken  of  only  the  most  important  and 
those  which  I  regard  as  most  certain  upon  the  evidence. 

Such  embroideries  as  I  have  described  took  long  to  execute 
and  were  very  costly.  The  altar  frontal  of  Westminster 
Abbey  occupied  four  women  for  nearly  four  years,  and  cost 
£280,  equal  to  three  or  four  thousand  pounds  of  our  money. 
In  1317  Queen  Lsabella,  wife  of  Edward  II.,  paid  the  moiety  of 
100  marks,  the  cost  of  a  cope  which  she  presented  to  the  Pope. 
This  date  would  fit  the  Pienza  Cope  very  well,  and  the  price  of 
such  an  embroidery  may  be  put  as  about  a  thousand  pounds  of 
our  money.  Down  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  we 
hear  of  women  in  connexion  with  the  production  of  such 
works,  after  that  I  only  know  of  men  who  are  named  as 
embroiderers.  An  interesting  reference  to  embroideresses  is 
found  in  the  life  of  Edward  the  Confessor.*  ‘  In  the  City  of 
London  there  was  a  noble  woman  which  was  right  cunning  in 
silk  work,  which  was  desired  to  embroider  certain  garments 
for  the  Countess  of  Gloucester,  whicli  then  was  young,  lusty, 
fresh,  and  newly  wedded,  and  would  have  them  made  in  short 
space.  And  when  the  festival  day  of  St.  Edward  approached 
this  noble  woman  was  sore  troubled  in  her  mind  for  she 
dreaded  the  indignation  of  the  great  lady  if  her  garments 
were  not  ready  at  time  set,  and  also  she  dreaded  to  work  on 
the  day  of  St.  Edward  for  it  was  both  sinful  and  perilous. 
Then  she  said  to  the  young  demoiselle  that  was  fellow  with 
her  and  wrought  at  the  same  work.  What  think  ye  best 
now,  either  to  displease  this  lady,  or  else  this  good  Saint 
Edward  ?  The  girl  then  made  a  mock  of  St.  Edward  but  was 
smitten  with  palsy  so  that  her  mouth  was  drawn  to  her  ear 
and  she  foamed  like  a  boar.  Then  was  she  taken  to  the 
shrine  of  St.  Edward  and  was  there  cured.’  We  incidentally 
hear  that  the  craft  was  an  organised  one  in  London  in  1402, 
with  wardens  empowered  to  search  out  inferior  work ;  doubt¬ 
less  the  Craft  Association  was  in  being  long  before  this.f 

Considering  the  miraculously  skilful  workmanship  of  such 


*  In  the  Golden  Legend.  I  have  not  looked  for  it  in  the  earlier  lives, 
t  It  was  incorjioratcd  by  charter  in  1,561.  (W.  C.  Ilazlitt.) 
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examples  as  we  have  been  dealing  with,  a  skill  only  to  be 
obtained  by  continuous  and  combined  experience,  considering 
further  the  high  type  of  the  design  employed,  which  is  com¬ 
parable  with  that  of  the  best  painters  of  the  time,*  and  also 
the  remarkable  likeness  in  the  details  of  many  of  the  works,  I 
am  drawn  to  conclude  that  the  great  pieces  must  have  been 
‘  trade  work,’  and  for  the  most  part  wrought  in  London.  I 
cannot  agree,  therefore,  with  Dr.  Rock,  who,  reasoning  from 
certain  shields  of  arms  associated  with  the  Syon  Cope,  suggested 
that  it  was  the  work  of  the  nuns  of  some  relioious  house  near 

o 

Coventry ;  nor  can  I  agree  with  the  authorities  of  the  British 
Museum,  who  suggest  that  their  beautiful  book  cover  was 
vu'ought  by  the  nun  Anne  Felbrigge.  If,  however,  these  were 
trade-work,  such  was  trade  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  t 

If  I  may  end  with  a  suggestion,  it  is  that,  as  this  class  of 
work  is  so  limited,  and  yet  is  so  well  represented  in  the  two 
London  museums,  it  would  be  most  interesting  and  quite 
feasible  if  at  one  of  them  an  eftbrt  were  made  to  bring  together 
a  complete  collection  of  coloured  photographs  and  other  repre¬ 
sentations  of  English  embroideries  of  the  great  period.” 

Mr.  Hope  stated  that  in  the  early  fourteenth  century  Abbot 
Wigmore,  of  Gloucester,  had  worked  a  vestment  with  his 
own  hands,  qiiam  lyropriis  manihus  texuit  et  fecit. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  communica¬ 
tions. 


Thursday,  21st  March,  1907. 

Sir  EDWARD  MAUNDE  THOMPSON,  K.C.B.,  LL.D., 
D.C.L.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

From  the  Author  : — Testamenta  Cantiana  :  a  series  of  extracts  from  fifteenth 


*  I  have  a  note  made  on  an  examination  of  the  Ascoli  Cope  :  “  Drawing  of 
the  artist  still  visible — that  is  where  the  embroidery  was  worn  away.” 

t  A  useful  bibliography  of  the  subject  is  given  by  A.  F.  Kendrick,  English 
Embroidery ,  1904.  To  the  works  there  cited  should  be  added  above  all  M.  L. 
De  Farcy’s  La  Broderie,  with  its  supplement.  The  large  collection  of  examples 
brought  together  in  this  work  has  made  comparison  easy.  Some  important 
articles  by  Miss  Morris  appeared  in  the  Burlington  Magazine  for  1905.  See 
also  Mrs.  A.  Christie’s  Embroidery  and  Tapestry.  The  important  illustrated 
catalogue  of  the  exhibition  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  in  1905  has  now 
been  published. 
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and  sixteenth  centur}^  wills  relating  to  church  building  and  topography 
West  Kent.  By  Leland  L.  Duncan,  M.V.O.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  190G. 
From  J.  Challenor  Smith,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — Notes  on  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew, 
Soham,  Cambridgeshire.  By  the  Rev.  J.  li.  Florenshaw.  4to.  Coventry,  1905. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  Fellows  : 

William  Wright,  Esq.,  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  D.Sc. 

Thomas  Frederick  Hobson,  Esq.,  M.A. 

W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Secretary,  read 
a  paper  on  the  great  Almery  for  relics  of  late  in  the  Abbey 
Church  of  Selby,  with  notes  on  some  other  receptacles  for 
relics. 

Mr.  Hope’s  paper,  which  will  be  printed  in  Archaeologia, 
was  illustrated  by  a  series  of  lantern  slides  showing  the  extent 
of  the  recent  disastrous  burning  of  Selby  abbey  church,  in 
which  the  relic-almery  and  other  ancient  features  were  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe  said  there  w^ere  specimens  of  such 
almeries  on  some  of  the  less  beaten  tracks  in  Denmark.  One 
in  the  museum  at  Banders,  dating  about  1500,  had  iron  hinges 
of  precisely  the  same  pattern  as  those  from  Selby,  all  being  of 
a  common  German  type.  Below  the  great  reredos  of  Aarhus 
cathedral  church  was  a  large  iron  cage  used  for  the  same 
purpose  opening  at  the  back.  He  shared  the  opinion  of  organs 
expressed  in  the  paper,  and  referred  to  the  last  fire  in  the  roof 
of  Canterbury  Cathedral  about  1875.  The  flying  buttresses 
of  the  original  plan  should  be  added  during  the  restoration  of 
Selby  Abbey. 

Sir  Henry  Howorth  remarked  that  the  fire  at  Selby  and 
its  results  seemed  to  show  what  he  had  frequently  urged,  that 
the  fires  so  often  recorded  by  the  chronicles  in  the  Middle  Ages 
were  by  no  means  so  destructive  as  might  appear,  the  piers 
and  walls  being  seldom  damaged.  Such  fires,  however,  were 
frequently  made  an  excuse  by  the  monks  or  other  ecclesiastics 
for  rebuilding  their  churches  in  the  latest  and  most  fashion¬ 
able  style ;  and  we  must  therefore  always  accept  the  reports 
of  destructive  tires  cuvi  grano  satis. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Hill  discussed  the  advisability  of  re-roofing  the 
choir  with  stone,  and  added  that  the  moral  of  the  Selby  fire 
seemed  to  be:  No  organs. 

Mr.  Hope  i-eferred  to  two  churches,  at  Rochester  and 
Norwich,  that  had  been  burnt  out,  and  yet  showed  no  trace  of 
tire  on  the  stonework  beyond  a  slight  reddening ;  much  of  the 
damage  at  Selby  was  due  to  the  jets  of  cold  water  thrown  by 
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the  firemen  on  the  heated  stone.  He  was  interested  in  hearing 
of  the  almeries  in  Denmark,  and  desired  further  particulars. 

F.  G.  Hilton  Price,  Esq.,  Director,  read  the  following  notes 
upon  some  leaden  dinner  plates,  a  Viking  horse-bit,  and  a 
Viking  sword  found  in  London  : 

“  These  lead  plates,  three  in  number,  are  said  to  have  been 
found  in  the  City  Ditch  on  the  site  of  Newgate  Prison  in 
1903-4 ;  they  were  brought  to  my  notice  by  a  friend  who 
kindly  allowed  me  to  have  two,  the  remaining  plate  being 
retained. 

They  are  very  roughly  manufactured,  each  being  hammered 
out  of  a  sheet  of  lead.  Upon  the  rim  by  way  of  an  ornament 
is  a  circular  stamp,  made  by  impressing  the  reverse  of  a 
second  brass  of  Antoninus  Pius — libertas.  CO.S.  iiii.  S.c.  Liberty 
standing  to  the  right  holding  out  the  left  hand  with  a  cap  in 
it.  One  of  the  plates  has  a  rim  If  inch  in  width  and  a 
diameter  of  9  inches;  the  other  ones  are  8.|  and  8f  inches. 
Upon  the  back  of  each  plate  is  a  circular  stmnp  with  rope 
border  enclosing  the  City  arms,  and  another  stamp  or  punch 
mark  containing  within  a  dotted  circle  a  large  gateway  or  a 
prison,  presumably  Newgate.  In  the  centre  of  all  three  jfiates 
is  the  letter  X,  perhaps  the  maker’s  mark. 

I  showed  one  of  them  to  Mr.  Gowland,  who  pronounced  it 
to  be  composed  of  lead.  This  is,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  the 
first  time  any  plate  of  lead  has  been  brought  to  our  notice. 
There  are  no  specimens  that  I  am  aware  of  in  the  Britisli 
Museum,  and  I  have  not  been  successful  in  ascertaining  any 
information  about  those  which  I  exhibit.  It  is  possible  they 
had  been  used  by  the  prisoners  in  Newgate  or  at  one  of  the 
other  gate-house  prisons.  It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  fact 
of  their  being  made  of  lead  instead  of  pewter,  as  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  Pewterers’  Company  were  stringent  in  the 
early  days,  and  any  member  of  the  company  making  or 
selling  pewter  not  up  to  the  standard  was  heavily  fined  and 
otherwise  punished. 

Newgate  was  damaged  in  the  fire  of  1666,  and  afterwards 
restored,  thus  it  may  be  assumed  that  these  plates  date  before 
that  time,  but  without  more  evidence  it  is  difficult  to  give 
their  age. 

The  iron  bit  which  I  also  exhibit  has  slender  cheek  pieces 
2f  inches  in  length,  and  the  cross-bar,  which  is  6^  inches  long, 
consists  of  two  bars  or  pieces  fitted  with  loops  to  the  cheek 
piece,  joined  together  in  the  middle  with  a  loop.  (See  illustra¬ 
tion.)  The  cheek  pieces  have  been  inlaid  or  damascened,  pro¬ 
bably  with  gold,  in  a  sort  of  criss-cross  pattern.  Not  much  of 
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this  ornamentation  is  now  left,  but  a  little  can  also  be  detected 
upon  parts  of  the  cross-bar,  just  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  bit 
was  originally  damascened  all  over.  This  pattern  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Danes  or  Vikings,  and  is  very  similar  in  design  to 
the  ornament  upon  the  pommel  of  the  Viking  sword  now 
exhibited.  This  bit,  which  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preserva¬ 
tion,  was  found  in  the  month  of  May,  1906, at  the  back  of  St.  Ann 
and  St.  Zachary’s  Church,  Noble  Street,  near  Cheapside,  at  a 
depth  of  16  feet  from  the  surface.  The  only  three  Viking 
objects  found  in  tlie  City  proper  were  found  near  St.  Paul’s 
and  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand. 


VIKING  HORSE-BIT  FOUND  IN  LONDON,  (y) 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  many  of  you  that  on  the 
5th  April  last  year,*  I  exhibited  a  Viking  sword  that  had 
been  found  in  the  Thames  in  the  previous  October,  1905, 
between  Putney  and  Wandsworth;  this  sword  had  lost  its 
point.  In  the  month  of  October,  1906,  the  point  of  a  sword 
was  found  in  the  Thames  opposite  the  boat  house  at  Putney, 
and  Mr.  Lawrence,  being  convinced  that  it  belonged  to 
sword,  sent  it  up,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  the 
two  broken  ends  fitted.  I  therefore  got  it  rivetted  together, 
and  now  exhibit  it  in  its  repaired  condition,  as  I  think  it  is 
an  almost  romantic  incident  that  the  sword  and  point,  both 
lying  in  the  Tliames  for  so  many  centuries,  should  have  been 
found  by  the  same  person  within  a  year  and  again  brought 
together.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  point  was  found 
where  it  was  lost,  and  that  the  sword,  rendered  useless,  was 
discarded  soon  afterwards  not  far  away  from  it.  The  sword 
now  measures  34 1  inches  in  length. 

Tlie  Treasurer  remarked  that  Newgate  was  burnt  down, 
but  not  during  the  Great  Fire.  It  was  repaired  in  1672;  and 


*  See  ante,  p.  147. 
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a  medieval  gate,  built  bj^-  Richard  Whittington,  is  shown  in  a 
book  of  1650  as  turreted  and  battleniented,  and  so  appears  in 
later  views. 

Sir  Henry  Howorth  was  of  opinion  that  the  sword  when 
dropped  into  the  river  was  complete,  and  was  only  broken  by 
the  dredger ;  if  the  two  parts  had  been  separated  for  1,000 
years  they  would  not  tit  as  well  as  they  did.  These  swords, 
which  formed  the  subject  of  a  memoir  by  M.  Lorange  of  Bergen 
in  Norway,  were  interesting  for  the  English  names  on  the 
blades,  referring  not  to  the  owner  but  the  swordsmith.* 

Mr.  Reginald  Smith  referred  to  two  other  Viking  bridle- 
bits  of  the  type  exhibited.  One  was  found  at  Berg,  Loiten, 
Hedemarken  (S.  E.  Norway);  f  and  the  other  in  a  chamber 
30  feet  by  9  feet  within  a  barrow  at  Sollested,  near  Assens,  in 
the  Danish  island  of  Fiinen.j  All  that  remained  of  what  had 
doubtless  been  a  rich  deposit  was  the  rusted  harness  of  two 
horses,  with  tiuces  of  decoration  in  silver,  as  on  the  London 
example.  The  name  (if  any)  on  the  sword-blade  should  be 
Ulfberht  or  Ingelred. 

Miss  Nina  Layard  submitted  for  exhibition  a  number  of 
additional  objects  found  at  Ipswich  during  tlie  exploration  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  cemetery  described  in  her  paper  of  29th 
November,  1906.  They  included  a  circular  brooch,  a  strap 
buckle  of  bronze,  three  necklaces  and  a  few  other  beads, 
and  a  whorl  of  (Roman  ?)  brick. 

The  Secretary  called  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  an 
announcement  in  the  newspapers  to  the  effect  that  the  Nile 
dam  at  Assuan  was  to  be  raised  to  the  height  originally  con¬ 
templated,  by  which  the  temples  at  Philm  would  be  entirely 
submerged.  The  Society,  acting  with  the  French  archaeologists, 
had  been  able  to  prevent  this  extreme  height  on  the  first 
occasion ;  but  the  moderately  worded  resolution  that  had  been 
sent  to  Lord  Cromer  when  the  Society  was  informed  that  the 
raising  of  the  dam  was  again  contemplated  had  remained 
unacknowledged,  and  has  evidently  been  fruitless. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  communi¬ 
cations  and  exhibitions. 


*  Mr.  Letbaby  points  out  that  a  sword  of  this  type  is  shown  in  the  hand  of  the 
angel  in  one  of  the  Saxon  miniatures  of  Caedmon’s  Paraphrase  engraved  in 
vol.  xxiv.  of  Archaeologia  (see  plate  Ixxiv.  ;  also  Ixxxi.).  Such  swords  might 
have  been  in  general  use  in  England  in  the  tenth  century, 
t  Gustafson,  Nnrges  Oldtid,  fig.  430. 

X  Menioires  d^f  la  Suciete  des  Antigaar'ies  dv  JSford,  1866-71,  p.  128,  fig.  5. 
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We,  the  Auditors  appointed  to  audit  the  Accounts  of  the  Society 
to  the  31st  day  of  December,  1906,  having  examined  the 
find  the  same  to  be  accurate, 

CASH  ACCOUNT  foe  the  Yeae 


Receipts. 

190G. 

Balance  in  hand,  .31st  December,  190.5 
Annual  Subscriptions  : 

13  at  £3  3s.,  arrears  due  190.5 
5  at  £2  2s.,  ditto 

1  at  £1  Is.,  completion  ditto 
521  at  £3  3s.,  due  1st  January,  1906  . 

89  at  £2  2s.,  ditto 

1  at  £1  11s.  6d. 

1  at  £3  3s.,  paid  in  advance  for  1907 


£  s.  d. 


40  19  0 
10  10  0 
1  1  0 
1641  3  0 

186  18  0 
1  11  6 
3  3  0 


£  s.  d. 
154  16  3 


1885  5  6 


Admissions  : 

14  Fellows  at  £8  8s.  , 

Dividends : 

on  £10583  19s.  7d.  Metropolitan  3  per  cent. 

Stock  .  .  .  .  .  .  301  13  0 

on  £1010  Is.  Metropolitan  Water  Board  3  per 

cent.  “  B  ”  Stock  .  .  .  .  28  15  10 


Works  sold  ...... 

Stevenson  Bequest : 

Dividend  on  Bank  Stock  and  other  Invest¬ 
ments  ...... 

Owen  Fund  : 

Dividend  on  £300  2^  per  cent.  Annuities 
Sundry  Receipts  .  .  .  . 


117  12  0 


330  8  10 
172  16  5 


619  0  8 

7  2  8 
71  1  4 


£3358  3  8 
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OF  Antiquaries  of  London,  from  the  Isfc  day  of  January,  1906, 
underwritten  Accounts,  with  the  Vouchers  relating  thereto,  do 


ENDING  3Ist  DECEMBER,  1906. 


Payments. 


1906. 

£ 

S. 

d. 

Publications  of  the  Society  : 

Printers’  and  Artists’  Charges  and  Binding  . 

Library  : 

Binding  ...... 

21 

9 

1 

X 

Books  purchased  .  .  .  . 

225 

11 

11 

Subscriptions  to  Books  and  Societies  . 

62 

16 

0 

House  Expenditure  : 

Insurance  .  .  .  .  . 

40 

1.3 

9 

Lighting  .  .  .  .  . 

94 

4 

10 

E  uel  ...... 

25 

15 

0 

Repair.s  ...... 

133 

0 

10 

Tea  at  Meetings  .  .  .  . 

16 

4 

3 

Cleaning  and  Sundries 

Income  Tax  and  Inland  Revenue  License  . 

32 

16 

7 

Legacy  Duty  and  Costs  :  Stevenson  Bequest  . 

Pension  : 

E.  C.  Ireland  ..... 

160 

0 

0 

Salaries : 

Assistant  Secretary  .  .  .  . 

400 

0 

0 

Clerk . 

235 

0 

0 

Wages  and  Allowances  : 

Porter,  Housemaid,  and  Hall  Boy 


£  s.  d. 
1147  11  .3 


309  17  0 


342  15  3 
19  12  6 

13  14  8 

160  0  0 

635  0  0 
170  9  0 


Official  Expenditure  : 

Stationery  and  Printing 

Postage  ...... 

Ditto  and  Carriage  on  Publications 
Sundry  Expenses : 

Donations  .  .  .  25  0  0 

Picture  Cleaning  .  .  12  0  0 

Excavation,  Roman  Wall, 

London  .  .  .  16  19  1 

Sundries  .  .  .  113  19  2 


103  1  3 

11  16  0 
44  8  2 


167  18  3 


Cash  in  hand  : 

Coutts  &  Co.,  Current  Account  .  .  224  15  8 

Petty  cash  .  .  .  .748 


.327  3  8 


232  0  4 


£.3.358  .3  8 
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Receipts. 

Balance  in  hand,  31st  December,  1905 
Dividends ; 

12  months’  Dividend  on  : 

£1805  13s.  4d.  India  3^  per  cent.  Stock  . 
£500  J.  Dickinson  &  Company  Preference 
Stock  ..... 
£527  Is.  3d.  Victoria  Government  3  per 
cent.  Stock  ..... 
£507  11s.  3d.  Metropolitan  Water  Board  3  per 
cent.  “  B  ”  Stock  .... 


RESEARCH  FUND 

£  s.  d. 
45  16  8 


60  0  8 
23  15  0 
15  0  10 
14  0  4 

-  113  5  10 


£159  2  6 


STOCKS  AND  INVESTMENTS 


Metropolitan  3  per  cent.  Stock 

Bank  Stock  ..... 

Great  Northern  Railway  Consolidated  4  per  cent. 

Perpetual  Preference  Stock 
London  and  North  Western  Railway  4  per  cent. 

Guaranteed  Stock  .... 
North  Eastern  Railway  4  per  cent.  Guaranteed 
Stock  .  .  .... 

Midland  Railway  2^  per  cent.  Consolidated 
Perpetual  Preference  Stock 
Metropolitan  Water  Board  3  per  cent.  “  B  ”  Stock 


Owen  Fund. 

21  per  cent.  Annuities 

Research  Fund. 
India  3|  per  cent.  Stock  .... 
J.  Dickinson  &  Co.,Limited,  5  per  cent.  Preference 
Stock  .  .  .  .  .  _  . 

Victorian  Government  3  per  cent.  Consolidated 
Inscribed  Stock  ..... 
Metropolitan  Water  Board  3  per  cent.  “  B  ”  Stock 


Amount 


Value  at 


n  Ox  1  OISL  l^fcJUeUJUCi, 

01  otOCiiB  I  000 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

10583 

19 

7 

9737 

5 

2 

2128 

9 

6 

6076 

15 

11 

2725 

0 

0 

3161 

0 

0 

2757 

0 

0 

3308 

8 

0 

2761 

0 

0 

3257 

19 

7 

592 

5 

10 

432 

7 

5 

1010 

1 

0 

934 

5 

11 

£22557 

15 

11 

£26908 

2 

0 

300 

0 

0 

253 

10 

0 

1805 

13 

4 

1864 

7 

0 

500 

0 

0 

557 

10 

0 

527 

13 

0 

469 

12 

1 

507 

11 

3 

469 

9 

9 

£3340 

17 

7 

£3360 

18 

10 
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ACCOUNT. 


Payments. 


Berkhamstead  Castle  Excavations  .  .  .  . 

Silchester  Excavation  Fund  .  .  .  .  . 

St.  Augustine’s  Abbey,  Canterbury,  Excavation  Fund 
British  School  at  Athens  : 

For  work  at  Laconia  .  .  .  .  10  10  0 

Temple  at  Sparta  .  .  .  .  10  0  0 


Caerwent  Exploration  Fund 
Red  Hills  Exploration  Fund 
Glastonbury  Antiquarian  Society  . 
Balance  31st  December,  1906 


£  s.  d. 
5  0  0 
50  0  0 
10  10  0 


20  10  0 
10  0  0 
10  0  0 
10  0  0 
43  2  6 


£169  2  6 


31st  DECEMBER,  1906. 


Amount 
of  Stock. 

£  s.  d. 

In  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  Chancery  Division. 

In  the  suit  of  Thornton  v.  Stevenson. 

The  Stocks  remaining  in  Court  to  the  credit  of  this  cause  are  as 
follows : 

Great  Western  Railway  5  per  cent.  Guaranteed  Stock  .  8894  0  0 

Midland  Railway  per  cent.  Perpetual  Preference  Stock  15145  12  7 


£24039  12  7 


After  payment  of  the  Annuities,  now  amounting  to  £400  per  annum,  the 
Society  is  entitled  to  one-fourth  share  of  the  residue  of  the  Income  of  the  above 
Funds.  This  is  payable  after  the  10th  April  and  10th  October  in  every  year. 


Witness  our  hands  this  27th  day  of  March,  1907. 

W.  J.  HARDY. 

A.  PREVOST. 
BALCARRES. 
EVERARD  GREEN. 
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Thursday,  11th  April,  1907. 


Sir  HENRY  HOYLE  HO  WORTH,  K.C.I.E.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S., 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 


The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

From  Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B.,  F.S.A.  : — Guide  to  the  Cairo  Museum.  By 
G.  Maspero,  translated  by  J.  E.  and  A.  A.  Quibell.  3rd  edition.  8vo. 
Cairo,  1906.  i 

From  the  Compiler  : — Testamenta  Cantiana  :  a  series  of  extracts  from  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  century  wills  relating  to  church  building  and  topography, 
East  Kent.  By  Arthur  Hussey.  8vo.  London,  1907. 

From  Colonel  Hobart,  J.P.  : — Photograph  of  a  panel  painting  in  Loddon  Church, 
Norfolk. 

From  the  Prime  Warden  and  Wardens  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Fish¬ 
mongers  : — A  short  account  of  the  portraits,  pictures,  plate,  etc.,  in  the 
pos, session  of  the  Company.  By  J.  Wrench  Towse.  4to.  London, 
1907. 

Notice  was  given  that  the  Anniversary  Meeting  for  the  I 
election  of  the  President,  Council,  and  Officers  of  the  Society  [ 
would  be  held  on  Tuesday,  23rd  April,  being  St.  George’s 
Day,  at  2  p.m.,  and  that  no  Fellow  whose  annual  sub¬ 
scription  is  unpaid  would  be  capable  of  giving  a  vote  at  such  i 
election.  ' 

' 

The  Report  of  the  Auditors  was  read  (see  preceding  pages 
404-409),  and  thanks  were  voted  to  the  Auditors  for  | 
their  trouble  and  to  the  Treasurer  for  his  good  and  faithful 
services. 

Charles  Dawson,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  read  the  following  note  on 
some  inscribed  bricks  and  tiles  from  the  Roman  Castra  at 
Pevensey  (Anderida  ?),  Sussex  : 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  exhibit  to  the  Society  certain 
impressed  or  stamped  bricks  and  tiles,  discovered  by  me  in 
the  Roman  Castra  at  Pevensey,  which  have  a  bearing  upon 
the  date  of  the  building  of  its  walls. 
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Two  trays  of  specimens  are  exhibited,  one  containing  those 
collected  by  myself  during  visits  to  Pevensey  extending  over 
several  years,  the  other  part  of  the  result  of  the  recent  excava¬ 
tions.  These  have  been  kindly  lent  to-night  for  exhibition 
by  the  gentlemen  in  charge  of  the  exjiloration  ( Mr.  C.  R.  Peers, 
F.S.A.,  Mr.  L.  F.  Salzmaim,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Ray). 

The  portion  of  a  black  brick  exhibited  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  discover  beneath  the  arch  of  the  postern  gate  in 
the  north  side  of  the  wall,  in  the  year  1902.  It  had  evidently 
fallen  down  with  other  jDieces  from  the  roof  of  the  arch,  where 
similarly  burnt  bricks  are  to  be  seen.* 

This  brick,  besides  the  usual  semicircular  combing-mark, 
has  stamped  upon  it  an  oblong  impression  with  rounded 
corners.  Within  appears  the  letters  in  relief  HON  AVG  andria, 


STAMP  FROM  ROMAN  BRICK  FOUND  AT  PEVENSEY'.  (A). 

showing  that  the  building  of  this  part  of  the  wall  of  the 
Castra  or  the  postern  is  probably  referable  to  the  reign  of 
the  Roman  Emperor  Honorius  (A.D.  395-423),  which  is  a  novel 
historical  fact. 

The  explanation  of  the  word,  or  abbreviated  Yvord,  Andria 
is  not  clear.  No  marks  indicating  contraction  of  the  name 
are  present.  It  may  be  a  geographical  name  or  a  name  of  some 
person. 

Dealing  with  it  first  as  a  geographical  name,  it  suggests 
Anderida,  Anderesium,  or  Andredes-ceaster,  names  already 
identified  with  the  Castra  of  Pevensey.  But  although 

*  I  have  also  found  portions  of  a  red  brick  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  wall 
bearing  the  mutilated  outline  of  the  same  stamp. 
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there  is  a  certain  general  phonetic  resemblance  between  the 
names  according  to  the  way  the  accents  are  placed,  the  philo¬ 
logical  connection  is  by  no  means  clear.  In  fact  all  these 
names  stand  alone  in  history. 

1.  Thus  of  the  word  Anderida  we  have  only  one  historical 
reference,  namely  among  the  Roman  list  of  the  garrisons 
stationed  along  the  ‘  Saxon  shore  ’  of  Britain. 

2.  Anderesi'iim  occurs  in  a  list  of  Roman  stations  in 
Britain,  and  is  mentioned  by  an  anonymous  chorographer  of 
Ravenna. 

3.  Andredes-ceaster  occurs  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle. 

4.  And  if  Andria  is  to  stand  as  a  geographical  name  for 
Pevensey  Castra,  we  shall  have  a  feminine  form  of  an 
island  in  the  ^gean  Sea  (Andros)  applied  to  an  island  in 
Pevensey  Marsh. 

Since  these  names  stand  alone  and  vary  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  question  remains  if  they  are  all  geographically 
synonymous. 

There  is  a  whole  group  of  French  geographical  names 
occurring  on  the  opposite  coast,  in  France,  of  the  same  general 
type,  such  as  Andeliacum,  Andenesium,  Anderitum. 

Dealing  with  the  word  Andria  as  the  name  of  some  person, 
Dr.  F.  Haverfield  has  expressed  the  view  that  the  word  may 
be  Andrea  (Andrew)  or  less  probably  the  Greek  word  for 
‘  Courage  ’  (used  as  the  name  of  a  ship),  but  he  remarks  that 
such  Greek  names  are  rare  and  were  rarely  used,  and  it  would 
tit  in  ill  here. 

I  have  carefully  examined  by  means  of  ladders  such  of  the 
surface  of  the  mural  bricks  and  tiles  as  are  exposed  by 
weathering  in  the  walls  of  the  Castra,  but  without  dis¬ 
covering  any  further  inscriptions.  i 

Among  the  specimens  exhibited  on  behalf  of  the  Pevensey  ’ 
Exploration  Fund  there  is  a  fragment  of  a  brick  with  a 
mutilated  portion  of  the  same  stamped  impression.  Also  two 
other  impressions  from  other  stamps  not  yet  identified.  i 

A  provisional  inference  that  may  be  drawn  from  these  | 
stamps  is  that  the  walls  of  the  Castra  may  have  been 
erected  quite  at  the  end  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain 
within  a  few  years  of  the  final  withdrawal  of  the  legions.  ! 
This  date  will  accord,  I  believe,  with  the  later  form  of  the 
bastions  flanking  the  walls.  Leaving  the  walls  out  of  the 
(question,  there  is  considerable  evidence  of  far  earlier  occupa-  ' 
tions  of  the  site.  There  are  large  Neolithic,  Midden,  and 
Late-Celtic  deposits,  presenting  a  good  opportunity  of  working 
out  layers  belonging  to  the  successive  periods  in  situ. 

In  conclusion,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  requesting  the 
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Fellows  of  the  Society  and  their  friends  to  support  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  further  explorations  of  the  Castra  which  are 
now  contemplated.” 

Mr.  Mill  Stephenson  did  not  accept  this  late  date  proposed 
for  the  stamped  tiles  found  at  Pevensey. 

Mr.  Reginald  Smith  said  the  two  stamps  confirmed  each 
other  and  the  reading  was  certain  and  conqjlete.  Certain  tiles 
found  in  London  bore  the  letters  LON  and  the  initials  PP  BR, 
showing  that  they  were  for  official  use,  like  others  stamped 
as  belonging  to  the  Fleet  of  Britain  at  Lymne. 

Sir  Henry  Howorth  remarked  that  traces  of  the  latest 
period  of  Roman  occupation  were  rarely  found,  and  referred 
to  a  paper  he  had  written  on  the  subject  in  1877.*  Coins  of 
Honorius  were  scarce  everywhere,  but  there  is  another 
inscription  in  which  his  name  occurs.  Pevensey  was  one  of 
the  forts  of  the  Saxon  Shore,  erected  in  the  fourth  century, 
but  its  connection  with  Honorius  was  problematic.  Andria, 
without  praenomen  or  cognomen,  could  not  be  a  personal 
name,  but  probably  belonged  to  the  site  and  was  another  form 
of  Anderida.  The  find  was  of  great  rarity  and  interest. 

Mr.  Dawson,  in  reply,  was  unable  to  accejot  the  late  date  of 
the  Pevensey  walls.  Perhaps  the  tiles  were  used  only  for 
repairs,  but  they  were  found  in  an  arch  of  a  postern. 

Mr.  Peers  thought  the  bastions  indicated  a  late  period 
of  erection.  Whether  the  fort  took  its  name  from  the  forest 
or  vice  versa  could  not  be  determined  ;  but  Anderida  and 
Pevensey  seemed  to  be  rightly  identified. 

The  Rev.  J.  K.  Floyer,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  read  the  following 
paper  on  the  identification  of  the  Castle  and  Manor  of 
Merhull  and  Maurholme  with  a  site  in  the  Parish  of  Warton, 
county  Lancs.,  known  as  Halsteads  : 

“  Among  the  barons  who  joined  the  coalition  against  King 
John  was  Gilbert  FitzReinfred,  Baron  of  Kendal,  and  Lord 
amongst  other  places,  of  Warton,  within  that  barony. 

To  him,  in  1199,  had  John  granted  the  right  to  hold  a  free 
court,  gallows,  pit,|  and  a  weekly  market  in  Warton  on 
Wednesdays.  Gilbert,  however,  his  son,  known  as  William  de 
Lancaster  iii.,  Ralph  D’Eyncourt,  and  Lambert  de  Brus,  were 

*  Journal  of  Anthropological  Institute,  vii.  299. 
t  Furca,  a  pit  or  ditch  to  drown  women  convicted  of  larceny. 
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all  among  the  members  of  the  baronial  party  who  had 
besieged  and  occupied  Rochester  Castle,  and  who  were  taken 
prisoners  by  John  and  his  mercenaries  in  1215.  The  garrison 
were  treated  with  great  severity.  William  de  Lancaster  was 
sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Corfe  Castle ;  Gilbert  himself  was  fined 
12,000  marks,  and  had  to  give  the  following  ten  persons  as 
hostages :  Benedict,  son  and  heir  of  Henry  de  Redman,  the 
son  and  heir  of  Roger  de  Kirkhy,  the  son  and  heir  of  William 
de  Windleshore,  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Ralph  D’Eyncourt, 
the  son  and  heir  of  Roger  de  Burton,  the  daughter  and  heir 
of  Adam  de  Yelond,  the  son  or  daughter  of  Thomas  de 
Bethum,  the  son  or  daughter  and  heir  of  Walter  de  Strick¬ 
land,  the  daughter  of  Richard  de  Coupland,  and  the  son  of 
Gilbert  de  Lancaster. 

Of  these,  Kirkhy  and  Windsor  were  Gilbert’s  grandsons, 
the  remainder,  by  their  surnames,  having  their  origin  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Warton  in  Lancashire.  Three  of 
them  were  detained  at  Nottingham  until  1222.*  Besides  this 
tine,  Gilbert  was  obliged  to  surrender  his  two  chief  seats,  the 
Castles  of  Kirby  Kendall,  otherwise  Kendal,  and  the  Castle  of 
Merhull,  otherwise  spelt  Mirhull,  into  the  king's  hands.  The 
date  of  this  surrender  is  22nd  January,  1216,  and  the  original 
is  among  the  Charter  Rolls.f 

It  has  been  hitherto  only  a  matter  of  conjecture  where  this 
Castle  of  Merhull  stood. 

The  surroundings  and  circumstances  would  suggest  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kendal  or  Warton,  but  no  place  of  that 
name  is  known  to  exist,  and  Dr.  Whitaker,  in  writing  his 
history  of  Richmondshire,  says  ;  ‘  It  appears  there  must  have 
been  a  mesne  manor  within  Warton  called  Maurholme,  which 
so  nearly  resembles  Merhull,  one  of  the  castles  which  Gilbert 
de  Lancaster  {i.e.  Gilbert  FitzReinfred)  was  required  to 
deliver  up  into  the  hands  of  King  John,  that  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  believe  them  to  mean  the  same  place;  and  as  there 
are  no  vestiges  within  Warton,  nor  indeed  any  tradition  of 
such  a  castle  at  present,  it  was  probably  demolished  at  that 
early  period.  Merhull,  the  castle  thus  surrendered,  would 
i-ather  appear  to  be  Mourchilles  in  Stalmine,  in  the  parish  of 
Lancaster,  if  there  ever  was  a  castle  at  that  place.’ 

The  difficulty  of  accepting  the  latter  suggestion  is  that 
Gilbert  FitzReinfred  never  seems  to  have  held  any  land  in 
Stalmine,  and  there  was  a  tradition  about  its  being  situated  in 
Warton  which  did  not  come  to  the  ears  of  Dr.  Whitaker.  A 
site  assumed  to  be  the  site  of  the  castle  was  pointed  out 

*  W.  Greenwood,  The  llednuinK  of  Lrren  nnd  TFao'ewood,  Kendal,  1906. 

t  Kot,  Cart.  A.D.  1216,  Memb.  2  in  dorso.  See  fol.  ed.  p.  221. 
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many  years  ago  by  the  late  Mr.  William  Bolden  Bolden  of 
the  Hyning  Hall  in  Warton,  and  lord  of  the  manor,  to 
Mr.  W.  0.  Roper,  F.S.A.,  the  historian  of  Lancaster  and  its 
neighbourhood,  and  Mr.  Roper  indicated  it  to  the  present 
writer. 

The  site  presents  several  remarkable  features,  which  need 
a  little  preliminary  explanation. 

Warton  stands  about  eight  miles  north  of  Lancaster,  on 
Morecambe  Bay.  It  is  chiefly  di.stinguished  by  a  high  lime¬ 
stone  hill  known  as  the  ‘  Gragg.’  South  of  tins,  and  between 
the  toumships  of  Warton  and  Borwick,  lies  a  low  tract  of  land 
intersected  in  parts  by  small  streams,  of  which  the  chief  is  the 
river  Keer.  This  tract  in  comparatively  recent  times  was  a 
inorass  with  portions  here  and  there  of  higher  ground,  and 
anciently  would  have  been  an  estuary  of  the  sea.  Remains 
have  been  discovered  of  at  least  two  ancient  shijibuilding 
docks  within  about  a  mile  of  each  other,  one  in  Warton,  the 
second  at  Carnforth,  and  a  third  on  the  coast  at  Quicksand 
Pool,  tAvo  miles  north  of  Warton.  The  earthwork  of  one  of 
these  dock  basins,  of  considerable  size,  may  be  seen  to-day  i]i 
the  low-lying  ground  betAveen  Warton  and  BorAvick,  at  a 
farm  knoAvn  as  Dock  Acres.* 

The  basin  is  an  irregular  oval,  its  longei’  diameter  being 
about  200  yards  and  the  shorter  one  al^out  100  yards.  In 
1 00.3,  a  rainy  season,  the  bottom  of  this  dock  Avas  covered  with 
water,  though  it  is  ordinarily  dry.  From  the  south-east 
corner  of  this  led  a  cutting  AAdiich  eventually  joined  the  river 
Keer.  This  is  now  partly  tilled  up,  but  100  yards  loAA'e]-  cIoaa'u 
an  artificial  cutting  is  made  across  a  naiTOAv  neck  of  land, 
AA'hich  has  the  effect  of  forming  an  island  composed  of  a  circular 
mound  (a)  at  one  corner  and  an  irregular  oval  (B)  known  as 
Halsteads,  both  raised  some  feet  above  the  leA^el  of  the  mai'shy 
meadow.  There  are  no  remains  of  masonry  aboA^e  ground 
except  some  traces  of  a  rubble  Avail  laid  in  mortar,  both  roinid 
the  irregular  surface  and  round  the  circular  mound.  On  one 
side  of  the  circular  tump  (a),  on  a  lower  level  (c),  are  traces 
of  the  foundations  of  a  wall  made  of  freestone  and  set  in 
mortar.  In  all  these  foundations  there  have  clearly  been 
extensive  quarryings  for  stone  for  other  structures;  and 
lumps  of  freestone,  which  is  not  found  nearer  than  a  distance  of 
two  to  three  miles,  are  found  in  the  neighbouring  stone  walls. 

The  whole  site  corresponds  closely  with  the  following 
description  of  an  unnamed  place  of  antiquity  described  in  a 

*  These  docks  are  described  by  W.  Thompson  Watkin  in  Roman  Lancashire. 
Liverpool,  1883. 
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letter  from  Mr.  W.  Hutchinson,  F.S.A.,*  to  George  Allan,  F.S.A. 
and  read  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  27th  November,  l788.t 
At  the  end  of  a  description  of  Warton  Cragg  and  its  anti¬ 
quities,  he  says :  ‘  Besides  the  fortifications  on  the  hill,  others 
of  more  modern  ages  and  people  appear  in  the  vale.  In 
one  place  a  square  encampment;  in  another  a  circular  area 
walled  round,  thirty  paces  in  diameter,  elevated  considerably 
above  the  common  level  with  the  adjacent  ground,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  on  all  sides  with  a  deep  morass,  except  to  the  North 
West,  where  a  ditch  is  cut  across  a  narrow  neck  of  land  leading 
to  it.  At  the  distance  of  about  100  yards  are  the  remains  of 
large  walls  like  a  quay  for  shipping,  built  of  freestone,  which 
has  been  brought  thitlier  at  the  distance  of  several  miles,  the 
stone  of  the  adjacent  country  being  limestone.  It  seems  as  if 
the  tide  had  formerly  washed  up  the  narrow  gullies  to  this 
station  where  the  small  shipping  of  the  ancients  might  be 
moored  with  safety  under  the  protection  of  the  circular  foi’t 
or  mole,  which  shows  considerable  strength.’ 

There  is  no  other  site  in  the  neighbourhood  which  would 
correspond  in  any  way  with  this  description  but  the  one  I  have 
indicated.  We  may  understand  then  that  in  1788  there  were 
some  remains  of  a  strong  circular  fort  or  mole  about  30  paces 
in  diameter  on  what  is  now  a  circular  mound  (a),  and  that  on 
the  raised  area  (b)  known  as  Halsteads,  round  which  may  now 
be  traced  the  foundations  of  a  wall,  there  was  a  visible  freestone 
wall  not  much  above  the  ground  level.  The  site  of  the  area 
(b)  is  now  known  as  Halsteads,  which  may  be  a  modern  name, 
but  it  is  a  tempting  suggestion  that  it  is  Hall  Stede  or  site  of 
the  Hall,  a  derivation  which  takes  us  back  to  Saxon  times. 
The  two  fields  immediately  adjoining  are  known  as  Great  Park 
and  Little  Park. 

In  1868,  at  the  visit  of  the  Koyal  Archaeological  Institute  to 
Berwick  Hall,  about  a  mile  from  Halsteads,  Mr.  Sharpe  stated 
that  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  about  a  mile  from 
Berwick  Hall,  a  quantity  of  timber  was  found,  evidently  pre¬ 
pared  for  shipbuilding  purposes,^  together  with  a  Roman 
anchor,§  and  that  near  an  adjoining  farmhouse,  which  is 
known  as  Dock  Acre,  there  are  said  to  have  been  found  the 
steps  of  a  Rom.an  dock.  I  may  also  record  here  a  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Mrs.  Jackson  Mason,  whose  family  have  been  the 
owners  of  Dock  Acre  for  about  200  years,  that  it  was  handed 
down  to  her  that  a  lead  coffin  had  been  found  at  Dock  Acre 

*  Author  of  a  Hidory  of  Durham,  1785-94. 

t  rrinted  in  ArchcBologia,  vol.  ix. 

t  Archceological  Journal,  xxv.  343. 

§  This  was  at  a  place  formerly  known  as  “  Gallihaw,”  now  Galley  Hall,  at 
Carnforth. 
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containing  the  body  of  the  daughter  of  a  Roman  general. 
There  is  no  way  now  of  inquiring  further  about  this  tradi¬ 
tion,  so  I  have  set  it  down  for  what  it  is  worth. 

It  is  necessary  to  go  back  in  the  history  to  show  that  the 
circular  fort  at  a  may  have  been  the  keep  of  the  castle  which 
Gilbert  FitzReinfred  was  ordered  to  surrender  in  121.5-16, 
and  which  was  built  in  this  spot  possibly  in  quite  early  days 
to  protect  the  shipping  and  the  dock  behind  it  from  the 
incursions  of  Northern  pirates. 

After  the  death  of  Gilbert  FitzReinfred,  in  1220,  his  lands 
were  divided.  Tlie  eldest  son,  known  as  William  de 
Lancaster  iii.,  who  has  been  ahead}"  mentioned,  died  without 
issue  in  1246.  and  Peter  de  Bi’us  and  Waltei'  de  Lindsay,  his 
two  nephews,  weie  declared  his  heirs.*  Peter  de  Brus  had 
Kendal  and  Walter  de  Lindsay  had  Warton  for  his  chief 
messuage. 

Lindsay  granted  a  charter  to  the  burgesses  of  Warton  to 
hold  their  burgages  freely,  witli  the  exception  of  certain  areas, 
presumably  demesne  lands,  -wliich  are  carefully  specified.  One 
of  these  is  ‘  ^ly  park  of  IMorliolm.’  The  date  of  this  would 
be  soon  after  1246.  On  the  death  of  Walter  de  Lindsay,  the 
property  passed  to  his  sister  Christiana,  who  married  Ingleram 
de  Coucy,  otherwise  de  Gysnes,  a  member  of  the  ancient  French 
family.  Christiana  died  8  Edward  III.  (1334),  and  in  the 
Inquisition  held  ‘  at  Maurholm  ’  the  site  of  the  manor  is  said 
to  be  worth  yearly  in  easements  of  houses  and  gardens  4s.  4<:/.t 

The  lands  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  manor,  some 
of  which  can  easily  be  identified,  leave  little  doubt  that 
Maurholme  must  have  been  situated  in  Warton  somewhere  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Halsteads  and  Dock  Acres.  William  de 
Coucy,  Christiana’s  son,  inherited  Maurholme,  and  at  his 
death  in  17  Edward  III.  (1343),  held  ‘  one  whole  manor  of  Maur¬ 
holme  wortli  yearly  in  easements  of  houses  and  gardens  12c/. 
and  a  dove  house,  worth  yearly  12c?.’  William  de  Coucy  died 
abroad,  and  as  his  death  seemed  uncertain,  an  incpisition  was 
further  held  at  Warton,  on  6  March,  21  Edward  III.  (1346),  upon 
William  and  his  Brother  Robert,  after  the  death  of  the  latter, 
when  it  was  declared  that  ‘  the  herbage  of  the  site  of  the  manor 


of  Maurholme  ....  with  the  fruits  of  the  garden,  and  the 
herbage  of  one  little  marsh  near  the  site  of  the  said  manor  are 
worth  30.S.’  .  .  .  .  ‘  and  at  W^arton  near  Maurholme  there  is  one 


dove  house.’  Also  William  and  Robert  held  all  the  houses  of  the 
manor  of  Maurholme,  namely  ‘  Hall  with  one  great  chamber, 
garclerobe,  pantry, and  buttery  kitchen, one  chamber  for  kniglits, 

*  Laticitshire  inquests,  1205-1 B07,  Lancashire  Hecord  Society,  19011. 
t  Inq.  p.  m.  on  Christiana  fie  Coney.  .>r.S. 
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one  chapel  ....  two  granges,  one  “  thorat,”  * * * §  one  house  for 
turves,  one  house  for  carpentery,  one  house  for  dogs,  one 
stable,  one  smithy,  two  granges  called  Westbernes  and  one 
with  a  stable  ....  the  trees  growing  in  the  Park  and  about 
the  enclosure  of  the  manor  are  worth  to  sell  10  pounds,’  etc.f 

After  this  the  manor  of  Maurholme  escheated  to  the  king, 
who  granted  it  tempoi’arily,  in  1847,  with  the  manors  of 
Warton,  Camforth,  etc.,  to  John  de  Coupland  for  his  bravery 
in  taking  prisoner  David  Bruce  at  the  victory  at  Durham.^ 
John  de  Coupland  married  the  widow  of  William  de  Coucy, 
and  on  her  death  in  49  Edward  III.  (1375)  Maurholme  reverted 
to  William’s  elder  brother  Ingelram  de  Coucy  ii.,§  who  arrived 
in  England  as  a  hostage  for  John,  King  of  France,  in  1800, 
was  created  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  married  in  1365  Isabella, 
daughter  of  Edward  III.,  and  sister  to  John  of  Gaunt.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  celebrated  triplet : 

Je  ne  suis  Roi  ni  Due 
Prince  ne  compte  aussie 
Je  suis  le  sire  de  Coucy. 

Ingelram  resigned  his  English  honours  to  Richard  II.  on  the 
king’s  accession  in  1377,  and  returned  to  France,  of  which 
country  he  became  Marshal  and  Grand  Butler.  He  was  sub¬ 
sequently  taken  prisoner  at  the  defeat  of  the  Christian  army 
at  Nicopolis,  and  died  of  the  plague  in  1397.  Richard  granted 
his  English  estates,  including  Maurholme,  in  1399,  to  Philippa, 
Duchess  of  Ireland,  and  after  her  death  they  were  to  go  to  the 
king’s  son,  John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  Regent  of  France.  ||  He 
held  Maurholme  at  his  death  at  Rouen  in  1435.  After  this 
the  manors  of  Warton  and  Maurholme  disappear,  Maurholme 
to  be  no  more  heard  of,  Warton  to  reappear  in  Crown  lands 
many  years  later. 

The  manor  house  was  in  a  marshy  spot,  unsuitable  for 
residence,  and  after  a  time  apparently  being  unused  went  to 
decay,  and  the  materials  were  quarried  away,  the  only  por¬ 
tion  remaining  in  the  eigliteenth  century  being  the  founda¬ 
tions,  or  little  more,  of  the  freestone  outer  wall  of  the  enclosed 
area  (b),  on  or  near  which  the  manor  house  seems  to  have 
stood,  and  which  doubtless  had  its  landing  steps  as  a  quay ; 
and  which  Mr.  Hutchinson  took  to  be  such. 

The  evideirce  collected  here  will  be  sufficient  to  substantiate 

*  ?  Is  this  Thoracium,  meaning  the  old  tower. 

t  Inq.  p.  m.  No.  63  (2nd  nos.)  20  Edward  III.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  Fairer 
for  the  use  of  his  copies  of  these  three  Inquisitions. — J.  K.  F. 

t  Cat.  of  Patent  Itolle,  1347. 

§  A  deed  in  connection  with  this  transfer  is  in  Close  Rolls, 

'll  Couclu’.r  Book  of  Far  mss  Abbey, 
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the  rather  slender  tradition  that  Halsteads  was  the  site  of 
Maurholme,  and  that  Maurholme  was  identical  with  the  Castle 
of  Merhull  ordered  to  be  surrendered  by  Gilbert  FitzReinfred, 
and  that  the  site  of  this  was  dictated  by  the  need  to  protect  a 
shipbuilding  dock  of  considerable  importance  in  early  days.” 

Mr.  W.  Paley  Baildon  mentioned  a  tradition  that  a  very 
large  ship  had  been  found  at  the  dock,  the  remains  of  the  latter 
being  visible  till  recently.  Excavation  might  throw  further 
light  on  the  subject  discussed  in  the  paper. 

Sir  Henry  Howorth  recalled  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
county  of  Lancaster  in  the  reign  of  John.  Mr.  Robey  had 
found  that  all  the  tenants  had  obtained  other  lands  in  remote 
parts  of  the  Duchy. 

Mr.  Booker  inquired  the  condition  of  Morecambe  Bay  in 
Roman  times. 

Mr.  Floyer  replied  that  the  present  name  was  quite 
modern  and  had  superseded  Poulton-le-Sands.  The  channel 
was  continually  shifting,  and  much  might  be  hidden  below 
the  sand  :  a  quarry  near  the  shore  had  been  so  buried.  There 
were  remains  of  other  docks  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  had 
been  a  shipping  centre  in  those  days. 

Mr.  Read  said  a  stone  axe,  which  was  also  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Floyer,  was  probably  of  felstone,  and  belonged  to  a  well- 
known  type,  characteristic  of  the  neighbourhood  in  which  it 
was  found.  There  was  an  account  in  Archaeologia,  xliv.,  of 
similar  discoveries  of  celts  in  the  bed  of  Ehenside  Tarn, 
Cumberland,  and  in  some  cases  the  wooden  handles  were 
preserved.  The  method  of  hafting  was  clearly  shown,  and 
the  specimens  belonged  to  the  late  Neolithic  period.  A 
mould  from  Basingstoke,  like  one  shown,  was  of  pewter  or 
lead,  and  was  intended  for  cakes,  or  something  of  that  kind, 
but  could  lay  claim  to  no  great  antiquity. 

Thanks  were  oi'dered  to  be  returned  for  these  communi¬ 
cations, 
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Thursday,  18th  April,  1907. 

Sir  EDWARD  WILLIAM  BRABROOK,  C.B., 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gift  was  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donor  : 

From  the  Author  : — The  making  of  Place  House  at  Titchfield,  near  South¬ 
ampton,  in  1538.  By  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope.  8vo.  London,  1906. 

Notice  was  again  given  of  the  Anniversary  Meeting  on 
Tuesday,  23rd  April,  St.  George’s  Day,  and  lists  were  read  of 
the  Fellows  proposed  as  President,  Council,  and  Officers  of  the 
Society  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  report,  from  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Hill,  M.A.,  Local 
Secretary  for  Notts,  was  read,  on  recent  discoveries  of 
antiquities  at  Woolsthorp,  Lines. : 

“  On  the  borders  of  Lincolnshire  and  Leicestershire,  about 
four  miles  west  of  Grantham,  the  Stanton  Iron  Company 
is  working  the  ironstone  beds  of  about  6  feet  in  thick¬ 
ness,  which  lie  horizontally  from  1  to  5  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  A  considerable  extent  of  the  stone 
has  been  removed,  and  the  land  lowered  over  a  large 
area  through  which  runs  the  ancient  track  known  as 
Sewstern  Lane.  This  track  diverges  from  Erming  Street 
near  Stretton,  and  running  northwards  forms  the  county 
boundary  between  Lincolnshire  and  Leicestershire  for  some 
10  miles.  Here  the  lane  continues  nearly  due  north,  while  the 
county  boundary  turns  westward  so  as  to  include  the  parish  of 
Woolsthorp  in  the  county  of  Lincoln.  The  lane  thus  becomes 
the  boundary  between  the  Lincolnshire  parishes  of  Woolsthorp 
and  Denton,  and  is  locally  known  as  Mere  Lane.  In  a  strip  of 
land  about  a  mile  in  length  and  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile 
in  width,  on  either  side  of  Mere  Lane,  many  ancient  remains 
have  been  found  in  the  soil  during  its  removal  by  the  Iron 
Company,  and  in  pits  excavated  in  the  ironstone  beds  beneath  it. 

Unfortunately  no  systematic  record  has  been  kept  of  the 
discoveries,  which  have  extended  over  many  years,  and  all 
traces  of  the  pits  sunk  in  the  stone  bed  have  been  obliterated 
by  the  removal  of  the  ironstone,  so  that  all  that  remains  is  the 
collection  of  objects  found  from  time  to  time. 
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Interments  have  been  found  on  both  sides  of  the  lane, 
chiefly  on  the  west,  the  skeletons  extended  and  lying  north 
and  south,  with  the  head  to  the  north,  sometimes  covered  with 
large  stones,  recorded  as  having  been  found  with  the  bodies. 

‘  Cinerary  urn;s  ’  are  said  to  have  been  found  on  the  top  of  the 
rock  bed. 

Animal  hones  and  sawn  pieces  of  deer  antlers  were  found. 

Roman  remains :  no  coins  have  been  recorded.  The 
pottery  fragments  are  chiefly  Durobrivian,  no  Samian,  the 
only  complete  specimen  seen  in  the  collection  being  a  small 
vessel  about  4  inches  high.  A  bronze  spout  of  a  vessel,  shaped 
like  an  animal’s  head,  has  been  found.  Of  tiles  there  are  a 
good  many  fragments :  one  complete  tegula ;  several  tiles 
vdthout  flanges  with  cross-scoring  and  a  hole  in  the  centre ; 
also  oblong  tiles  without  flanges,  some  with  a  hole  in  the 
centre  of  the  top  margin.  These  are  probably  wall  tiles,  and 
seem  to  have  been  fixed  with  mortal'. 

Many  Pits  excavated  in  the  ironstone  beds  have  been  laid 
open  in  the  course  of  removal  of  the  stone.  They  were  of 
various  sizes  and  depths,  and  witli  no  obvious  relation  to  each 
other.  A  large  pit,  5  or  6  feet  deep,  had  a  recess  coated  with 
‘  wattle  and  daub,’  the  outer  surface  of  which  was  burnt  hard, 
as  though  it  had  been  used  as  a  hearth.  A  collection  of  objects 
found  in  the  pits  has  been  made.  They  include  : 

(1)  Worn  stones  of  sandstone  grit,  rectangular  and  tri¬ 
angular,  perhaps  ‘  water  boilers.’ 

(2)  A  flint  flake,  1-|  inch  square,  and  a  flint  ball  with  two 
small  holes,  probably  natural. 

(3)  Fragments  of  large  pots  of  porous  coarse  clay. 

(4)  Fragments  of  pots  with  impress  of  straw  on  outer  side, 
and  others  with  cross  scratches. 

(5)  Two  pots  (bases  only)  shaped  like  flower-pots,  with 
excentric  circles  on  the  bottom.  In  one  of  them  an  iron  boss 
or  brooch,  1-^  inch  in  diameter,  was  found. 

(6)  A  store  of  wheat,  chai'red  by  fire. 

(7)  Many  pieces  of  slag,  perhaps  evidence  of  the  working  of 
the  ironstone. 

(8)  Fragments  of  roughly  made,  rectangular,  somewhat 
tapering  clay  blocks,  10  inches  long  by  2  inches  square,  such  as 
might  be  used  to  support  clay  vessels  in  a  kiln. 

No  plans  have  been  preserved  of  the  foundations  of  build¬ 
ings,  which  do  not  appear  to  be  very  ancient. 

The  area  which  has  been  dealt  with  by  the  ironstone  works 
is  many  acres  in  extent,  and  the  ‘  finds  ’  have  not  been 
accurately  recorded.  It  appears  to  have  been  occupied  at 
many  periods.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  regular  cemetery. 
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but  the  few  interments  seem  to  have  some  relation  to  the 
ancient  track,  Sewstern  Lane.  The  whole  area  is  abruptly- 
bounded  on  the  north  by  a  steep  declivity  crowned  with  a 
wood,  which  has  not  been  investigated.” 

Mr.  Read  remarked  that  the  commonplace  relics  on  such 
sites  should  be  carefully  collected  ;  the  present  exhibits 
showed  the  Britons  in  contact  with  Roman  civilisation.  The 
tapering  blocks  were  for  use  in  kilns  and  had  been  found 
elsewhere,  as  at  Hunsbury.  The  huts  were  probably  covered 
with  wattle  and  daub,  tlie  clay  turning  into  brick  when  burnt 
and  the  branches  being  destroyed.  He  had  been  in  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  secretary  of  the  Ironstone  Company,  and 
hoped  the  relics  might  some  day  be  shown  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  Hill  also  sent  a  photograph  from  Mr.  Blagg  of  a 
curious  pottery  tankard,  with  handle,  that  might  belong  to  the 
Bronze  or  even  to  the  Stone  Age. 

Mr.  Paley  Baildon  pointed  out  that  Woolsthorpe  was  a 
Danish  settlement,  the  name  Ulf  becoming  Wool  in  Lincoln- 
shii-e,  Derbyshire,  and  Yorkshire.  It  was  often  stated  that 
the  Danes  gave  new  names  to  their  settlements  :  Ulfsthorpe 
was  evidently  created  by  the  Danes,  and  was  not  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  settlement  renamed.  Remains  of  this  later  period 
should  be  specially  searched  for  on  such  sites. 

Mill  Stephenson,  Esq.,  B.A.,  F.S.A.,  read  the  following 
notes  on  some  unrecorded  jialimpsest  brasses : 

“  In  May  last  year*  I  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Society 
rubbings  of  nine  unrecorded  palimpsest  brasses.  Since  that 
date  seven  f  others  have  been  noticed,  rubbings  of  which  are 
now  exhibited,  and  in  one  case  tlie  original  brass  is  also  on  the 
table. 

(1)  Twyford  (Bucks).  For  information  of  this  palimpsest  I 
am  in  the  first  instance  indebted  to  our  Fellow  Mr.  W.  H. 
Richardson,  who  kindly  drew  my  attention  to  a  note  he  liad 
found  and  suggested  I  sliould  look  up  the  brass.  I  then  asked 
Mr.  Wilfred  J.  Hemp,  who  was  residing  in  the  county,  to  verify 
Mr.  Richardson’s  note.  He  very  kindly  rode  over  to  Twyford 
and  reported  the  upper  portion  of  the  figure  to  be  loose  and 
palimpsest ;  he  also  reported  the  lower  portion  of  the  figure, 

*  Proceedings,  2nd  S.  xx.  315. 

t  Eifrht,  including  the  example  from  Fivehead,  Somerset,  described  by  the 
Rev.  E.  11.  Bates  at  p.  334. 
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4he  inscription,  and  one  of  the  shields  as  nearly  loose  and  in 
want  of  relaying.  Mr.  Hemp  was  also  of  the  opinion  that  the 
whole  brass  would  prove  to  be  a  palimpsest.  Acting  on  this 
'report,  I  entered  into  correspondence  with  the  vicar,  suggesting 
that  the  brass  should  be  examined  and  then  securely  retixed. 
After  consultation  with  the  churchwardens  the  vicar  accepted 
'my  suggestion  and  proposed  a  visit.  Mr.  Hemp  and  I  then 
I  went  over  to  Twyford  and  took  up  the  loose  portions  of  the 
brass,  which  by  courtesy  of  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  Edmund  Graves, 
are  now  exhibited  before  being  tinally  retixed.  The  brass  lies 
on  a  high  tomb  partly  made  up  of  pieces  of  an  earlier  monument 
and  partly  built  up  of  rubble,  probably  tlie  work  of  the  modern 
restorer.  It  is  inlaid  in  a  very  massive  slab  of  Sussex  marble 
about  9  by  34  feet  and  about  4  inches  in  thickness,  now  split 
across  the  centre,  whicli  accounts  for  the  fracture  in  the  bi'ass 
,  tigure.  The  component  parts  consist  of  a  well-engraved  ethgy* 
'of  Thomas  Gitiard,  who  died  on  the  25th  of  November,  1550, 
a  foot  inscri]Dtion,  and  four  shields  of  arms  bearing  Gitfard 
twice  repeated,  Gitfard  impaling  Staveley,  and  Staveley  alone, 
Thomas  Gitfard  having  married  Mary,  a  daughter  of  William 
bStaveley,  of  Bignell,  as  is  i-ecorded  on  the  inscription.  The 
tigure  is  in  complete  armour,  bai-eheaded,  and  without  gauntlets, 
the  head  resting  on  a  helmet,  the  feet  on  a  greyhound.  Small 
pieces  are  wanting  from  the  elbows,  as  is  also  the  liilt  of  the 
sword  and  the  handle  of  the  dagger. 

Turning  to  the  reverse  sides  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tio-ure 
IS  made  up  of  portions  of  two  other  effigies,  whilst  numerous 
smaller  pieces  have  lieen  soldered  (jn  to  make  up  corners  and 
points,  as  for  instance  the  dog’s  head,  the  elbows  now  lost, 
the  points  of  the  mail  skii't,  and  one  of  the  projections  at  the 
sides  of  the  knee-pieces.  The  upper  half  of  the  tigure, 

[  22  inches  in  length,  has  been  cut  from  the  centre  of  an  early 
priest  robed  in  mass  vestments.  Portions  of  the  hands  are 
just  visible,  showing  the  edges  of  the  cassock  sleeves  and  the 
sleeves  of  the  alb,  with  a  single  ap2:)arel  on  the  upper  sides, 
the  design  being  a  large  four-leaved  flower.  The  chasuble 
has  a  narrow  border  ornamented  with  similar  flowers  enclosed 
in  lozenges  with  small  circles  between  each  lozenge,  and  has 
also  an  inner  invected  border.  The  fanon  is  richly  worked 
and  terminates  in  a  broad  fringed  end.  This  fragment  may 
be  dated  as  circa  1330,  and  may  be  compared  with  the  well- 
known  tigure  of  Lawrence  St.  Maur,  1337,  at  Higham  Ferrers, 
Northants.,  but  it  is  of  liner  work  than  this  tigure.  A  closer 


*  The  effigy  measures  48  inches  in  height ;  the  inscription  plate  is  27|  by  .5 
inches,  and  the  shields  6:^  by  5|  inches. 
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parallel  is  afforded  by  the  palimpsest  fragments  in  the  church  of 
St.  John  Maddermarket,  Norwich,  conjectured  to  be  spoil  from 
the  abbey  of  St.  Benet  Hulme,  re-used  to  build  up  the  brass 
of  Robert  Rugge  in  1558.*  The  lower  half  of  the  figure, 
26  inches  in  length,  is  composed  of  about  two-thirds  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  effigy  of  an  ecclesiastic  in  academicals, 
circa  1440-50,  wearing  a  cassock  and  a  shoi’ter  gown  witli 
fur-lined  sleeves,  the  edges  of  which  just  appear.  This  may 
be  compared  with  the  figure  of  Geoffrey  Hargreve,  1447,  in 
the  chapel  of  New  College,  Oxford. t  Some  of  the  numerous 
little  bits  soldered  on  to  the  various  corners  may  have 
belonged  to  this  figure,  but  they  are  all  too  small  and  too 
much  smothered  in  solder  to  tell  anything. 

The  inscription  is  made  up  of  two  fragments  of  figure 
brasses  and  another  almost  complete  inscription.  These  pieces 
respectively  measure  3,  15,  and  9f  inches  in  length  by  5 
inches  in  width.  The  smallest  or  left-hand  piece  shows  a  few  i 
lines  of  drapery  only,  being  cut  out  of  the  centre  of  some 
figure,  jDossibly  from  the  same  figure  as  the  right-hand  piece, 
which  shows  a  portion  of  the  hands  and  the  wu-ists  of  a  figure 
of  a  monk  in  cassock  and  gowui,  and  may  be  dated  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  may  be  compared  with 
the  figures  of  monks  in  the  abbey  church  of  St.  Alban,  all  of  ; 
which  have  the  curious  little  V ‘‘^lits  in  the  cassock  j 
sleeves.  The  most  interesting  piece  is  the  middle  portion,  | 
which  consists  of  an  almost  complete  inscription  to  Master 
William  StortefFord,  who  died  on  the  4th  of  November,  1416. 
It  reads  thus  : 

tacrt  matjtsT  SMtlltns  q[uonljain] 

OTanonir’  ^  iflrsilianciart’  p'seiilts  rrrltr  ar  [aul)ilitaroni]  i 
iiatlili’  qui  ofiitt  tiir  litf  nuns’  iIlobnnf)t[is  anno] 
lini  HFl"  rrcG  nii’  au  ppinetur  bE[us  amen] 

This  can  be  no  other  than  the  William  Stortford  who  Avas  ^ 
treasurer  of  St.  Paul’s  from  1387  to  1393.  In  the  latter  year  he  ■ 
was  appointed  archdeacon  of  Middlesex,  and  in  1399  pre-  i 
bendary  of  Islington.  He  was  holding  both  these  appoint¬ 
ments  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1416.]:  In  his  will,  dated 
1st  August  in  that  year,  and  proved  4th  November  following, 

*  Transactions  of  the  Monumental  Brass  Society,  iv.  226-230,  with  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  palimpsest  ))ortions  at  p.  229.  See  also  Norfolh  Archccoloyy.  xiv. 
63-69. 

t  Engraved  in  J.  G.  and  L.  A.  B.  Wallers'  Scries  of  Monumental  Brasses. 

J  Norum.  BepertorUcm  Ecclesiasticiim  Londi nense.  hy  Rev.  George  Hennessy, 
pp.  8.  J  .1,  33-  His  will  i.s  entered  in  the  Dean  and  Chapter  Register,  W.  1).  13, 

1.  46. 
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the  desires  to  be  buried  in  the  great  crypt  of  St.  Paul’s  at  the 
altar  of  St.  Mary,  where  a  lamp  hangs.  It  may,  I  think,  be 
fairly  inferred  that  we  have  here  spoil  from  the  pillage  of  the 
chantries  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul  in  the  year  1547. 

It  is  of  exceptional  interest  to  be  able  to  allocate  one  of  these 
palimpsest  inscriptions  to  its  original  home.  A  few  examples 
have  been  so  identitied,  as  for  instance  a  brass  at  Reading 
dated  1538,  which  is  made  up  of  a  portion  of  the  figure  and 
the  complete  inscription  to  Sir  John  Popham,  who  died  in  1463, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Charterhouse,  London.  At  Dench  worth, 
Berks.,  is  a  plate  recording  the  laying  of  a  foundation  stone  of 
Bisham  Abbey  in  1333,  re-used  in  1562  for  an  inscription  to 
William  Hyde.  At  Walkerne,  Herts.,  an  inscription  to  John 
Lovekyn,  lord  mayor  of  London,  who  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Michael,  Crooked  Lane,  is  now  doing  duty  as  a 
memorial  to  Richard  Humberstone,  who  died  in  1581. 

Of  the  four  shields  only  one  was  examined,  the  rest  being 
fast  in  their  indents.  On  the  obverse  it  bears  the  arms  of 
Gifiard,  and  on  the  reverse  a  small  portion  of  canopy  work  of 
fifteenth-century  date. 

(2)  Islington,  St.  Mary.  In  tlie  early  part  of  last  year  it 
was  reported  to  the  Monumental  Brass  Society  that  the 
brasses  in  the  churcli  of  St.  Mary,  Islington,  were  in  need  of 
refixing;  in  fact  one  shield  was  absolutely  loose  and  the  rest 
were  in  a  very  unsafe  condition.  These  brasses  have  been 
several  times  moved  ;  a  few  years  ago  they  were  placed  on  the 
wall,  but  at  the  last  restoration  were  refixed  in  their  slabs. 
The  work  of  relaying  was,  however,  done  so  badly  that  all  were 
again  practically  loose  last  year.  In  an  interview  with  the 
vicar,  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Procter,  who  received  me  most  courteously, 
I  pointed  out  the  danger  of  leaving  such  valuable  memorials 
in  so  unsafe  a  condition,  and  offered  on  behalf  of  the  Monu¬ 
mental  Brass  Society  to  bear  half  the  cost  of  refixing  if  the 
parish  would  contribute  the  other  half.  After  consultation 
with  the  churchwardens  my  offer  was  accepted,  and  the 
brasses  were  removed,  cleaned,  examined,  and  then  securely 
refixed.  Of  the  two  brasses  in  the  church  both  proved  to  be 
entirely  made  up  of  earlier  fragments. 

(a)  a  small  plate,  about  18  by  9^  inches,  bearing  the  figures 
of  a  man  in  armour  and  his  wife,  circa  1535-40,  with  a  small 
shield  5 1  by  5  inches  above.  This  shield  apparently  bears  the 
arms  of  Fowler  impaling  a  coat  now  much  broken  and  defaced, 
but  faint  traces  of  a  chevron  may  still  be  seen.  Originally 
there  was  a  foot  inscription  now  lost.  Weever*  mentions  an 


Ancient  Funeral  Monuments,  p.  53S. 
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inscription  to  Alice,  wife  of  Robert  Fowler,  Esq.,  1540,  and 
Nicholas  Charles,  the  herald,  notes  the  same  inscription,  and 
o'ives  a  trick  of  the  arms,  on  a  chevron  between  three  birds  as 
■many  crosses,  impaling  a  chevron  ermine  between  three  birds* 
From  this  evidence  the  plate  may  be  assigned  as  the  memorial 
of  Robert  and  Alice  Fowler,  probably  laid  down  on  the  death 
of  Alice  in  1540,  as  Robert  survived  until  1543,  in  which  year 
his  will  was  proved,  and  in  it  is  no  mention  of  either  wife  or 
child.  Robert  Fowler  was  vice-treasurer  of  Calais,  and  in 
1539  purchased  the  manor  of  Barnsbury,  in  which  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  cousin  and  heir  William  Fowler,  who  sold 
the  manor  in  1542  to  Thomas  Fowler. 

The  later  or  Fowler  side  of  the  plate  is  of  no  particular 
interest,  being  of  a  common  type,  except  for  the  fact  of  two 
figures  being  engraved  on  a  single  plate.  An  examination  of  ' 
the  reverse  soon  explains  this,  as  the  top  right-hand  corner  of 
a  large  early  fourteenth-century  brass  has  been  re-used.  This 
plate  show^s  finely-designed  canopy  work,  a  portion  of  a  main 
arch  with  large  leaved  crockets  above  and  cusps  filled  witli 
foliage  below,  part  of  an  entablature  ornamented  with  large 
quatrefoils  in  circles  with  a  row  of  small  four-leaved  quatre- 
foils  below,  and  in  the  corner  between  the  main  arch  and  the 
entablature  a  circle  enclosing  rich  tracer}^  after  the  fashion  of  , 
a  rose  window  and  set  in  masonry.  In  the  right-hand  corner 
is  a  large  figure  of  an  angel,  nimbed  and  vested  in  alb  and 
cope,  holding  in  the  left  hand  an  incense  boat  and  swinging  a 
censer  with  the  right,  but  only  the  chain  of  the  censer  appears, 
the  rest  having  been  cut  away.  Owing  to  the  deep  cutting  of  i 
the  lines  the  plate  was  broken  during  the  work  on  the 
Fowler  memorial  and  has  been  neatly  ri vetted  together. 
This  plate  is  certainly  not  of  Flemish  workmanship,  nor  can  ^ 
it  definitely  be  said  to  be  of  English  work.  The  main  canopy 
with  its  straight  lines,  crockets,  and  cusps,  and  the  work  on 
the  entablature,  especially  the  row  of  little  four-leaved  quatre¬ 
foils,  looks  English,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  costume  of  the  ^ 
angel,  the  very  florid  treatment  of  the  rose  window  circle  i 
with  the  masonry  below,  and  the  fact  of  its  being  engraved ! 
on  a  single  sheet  of  metal,  seems  to  point  to  a  foreign  origin,  1 
and  I  would  suggest  that  it  is  French  work.  As  there  are  no 
French  examples  to  refer  to  Mr.  Hope  suggested  a  search  in 
the  late  Mr.  Greeny ’s  book  on  incised  slabs,  and  on  consulting 
this  work  examples  of  incised  slabs  were  found  strongly: 
resembling  this  plate  in  general  treatment.  Angels  in  copes 
swinging  censers,  circles  filled  with  elaborate  tracery  and 


Lansdowue  MS,  874,  f,  40. 
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rich  canopy  work  appear  on  slabs  at  Rouen,  1296,  Evreux, 
1317,  Chalons-sur-Marne,  1338,  and  Epernay,  1351.* 

The  shield  bearing-  the  Fowler  arms  is  simply  an  older 
shield  re-used.  The  arms  it  bears  are  at  present  unidentified, 
lozengy,  on  a  fess  three  birds.  During  the  process  of  re¬ 
engraving  this  shield  appears  to  have  been  broken  into  no 
fewer  than  eight  pieces,  it  was  then  repaired  and  strengthened 
by  the  addition  of  a  small  brass  plate.  The  canoj^y  work 
surrounding  the  figures,  although  of  fifteenth-century  work, 
is  part  of  the  oi-iginal  design  for  the  Fowler  brass.  It  is 
simply  old  canopy  work  re-used,  a  fact  which  gives  additional 
interest  to  the  brass. 

(B)  The  brass  to  Henry  Savill  and  wife  Margaret  (a 
daughter  of  Thomas  Fowler  of  Islington),  who  died  in  1546, 
aged  19,  consists  of  two  effigies,  each  measiiring  21  inches  in 
height,  a  foot  inscription  27  by  44  inches,  and  two  shields  of 
I  arms,  7  by  5^  inches.  The  figures  are  of  a  common  type,  the 
man  in  armour,  and  the  lady  in  the  usual  costume  of  this 
period.  The  shield  above  the  man  bears  the  arms  of  Savill 
(.[uartering  Wyatt.  The  one  over  the  lady  the  arms  of  Savill 
impaling  Fowler.  Below  the  inscription  are  the  indents  for  a 
child  and  for  two  roundels,  but  these  have,  long  been  lost. 
The  whole  of  the  remaining  portions  of  the  brass  are 
palimpsest.  On  the  reverse  of  the  figure  of  Henry  Savill 
is  the  almost  complete  figure  of  a  priest  in  cassock,  surplice, 
almuce,  and  cope.  The  orpln-eys  of  the  cope  are  ornamented 
with  quatrefoils  and  fylfots  alternately  in  lozenges,  the 
morse  being  similarly  decorated.  This  figure,  except  for 
the  head,  is  almost  complete,  and  may  be  dated  circa  1360-70. 
On  the  reverse  of  Margaret  Savill  is  another  almost  complete 
tigui-e,  only  lacking  a  head  and  portions  of  the  outer  garment. 
It  represents  an  ecclesiastic  in  cassock,  surplice  with  large 
full  sleeves,  and  a  mantle  of  some  brotherhood,  as  it  is  fastened 
across  the  chest  by  a  cord,  from  which  hangs  anothei-  cord 
terminating  in  a  cross  with  a  most  elaborate  and  complicated 
device  below,  which  may  possibly  be  tbe  device  or  badge  of 
some  religious  brotherhood.  The  figure  is  of  late  date, 
apparently  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
On  the  reverse  of  the  inscription  is  another  complete 
inscription  to  Clement  Byrd,  John  Skypper,  who  died  in 
1519,  and  Agnes  their  wife.  It  reads  as  follows : 

for  ti)c  soults  of  Ollcment  IijgrlJ  anh  SifeSPPft  ? 

*  Rev.  W.  F  Creeny’s  Incised  Slabs  on  the  Continent  of  Europe^  28,  36, 

41,  43. 
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togf  ti)e  tot)tct)e  liecfssrt  tl)e  iibi  iia^  of  iS^ouembre 
ti)r 

gm  of  o’"  lorli  i)tt^  1  Tti  on  to^ose  soules  t^ue  mw)) 
^men 

Unfortunately  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  information 
as  to  Clement  Byrd  or  John  Skypper. 

'bbe  shield  bearing  the  Savill  arms  is  cut  out  of  another 
inscription,  the  lettering  of  which  strongly  resembles  the 
Byrd  inscription  and  is  of  similar  date.  It  contains  only  a 
few  words,  thus ; 

Oil  ritnein  anh 
is  togf  lril)ici)e 
matcl)  tlje  per  of 
tf)u  t)aue  mercg 

The  shield  hearing  Savill  impaling  Fowler  is  cut  out  of  a 
large  figure  of  a  lady  in  a  fur-trimmed  or  possibly  an  heraldic 
mantle,  her  feet  resting  on  a  dog ;  one  foot  of  the  lady,  the 
hind  quarters  of  the  dog,  and  a  corner  of  the  mantle  are  all  that 
show.  It  is  of  late  date,  circa  1520.  In  building  up  the 
Savill  brass  no  fewer  than  five  distinct  brasses  have  been  re¬ 
used. 

(3)  Biddenden  (Kent).  For  notice  of  and  for  rubbings  of  , 
this  palimpsest  I  am  indebted  to  our  Fellow,  Mr.  Harold 
Sands,  who  kindly  brought  up  the  original  brass  for  inspec¬ 
tion  some  few  weeks  ago.  The  obverse  bears  an  inscription 
in  eight  Latin  verses  to  Thomas  Fleet,  who  died  in  1572.  The 
plate,  which  measures  16  by  9  inches,  is  now  broken  into 
three  pieces;  one  small  piece,  the  top  right-hand  corner,  still 
remains  in  its  original  stone.  The  largest  break  is  an  old  one, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  solder  on  the  back  of  the  plate.  This  i 
inscription  has  been  cut  from  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  ' 
a  large  Flemish  br-ass  of  date  circa  1520-30.  It  shows  a  por¬ 
tion  of  a  marginal  inscription  with  the  words  et  fiatorig 
antestantis  alt  .  .  is  ru  with  the  symbol  of  St.  Mark  in  the  | 
corner  and  an  outer  border  of  foliage  enclosing  the  whole.  ' 
Of  the  main  composition  only  the  base  of  a  canopy  shaft,  a  ; 
portion  of  the  marble  pavement  on  this  which  the  figure  , 
stands,  a  piece  of  the  diapered  curtain  with  its  fringed  edge  , 
which  formed  the  background  of  the  design,  and  a  few  lines  of  | 
the  drapery  of  the  figure  remain.  A  long  hanging  strip  with  a  | 
broad  fringed  end  may  possibly  represent  the  edge  of  a  tunic  ■ 
or  dalmatic,  in  which  case  the  figure  may  have  been  that  of  an 
ecclesiastic. 

(4)  British  Museum.  Two  small  palimpsest  fragments  have 
recently  been  added  to  the  national  collection. 
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(a)  a  well-engraved  but  mutilated  symbol  of  St.  John,  no 
doubt  a  corner  piece  from  a  marginal  inscription.  It  has 
been  cut  out  of  an  early  sixteenth-century  inscription,  but  of 
this  inscrij)tion  three  words  alone  remain,  and  tell  us  nothing. 

(b)  a  small  three-line  inscription  reading 

intsmce 

This  tiny  plate,  only  measuring  4|  inches  by  3  inches,  and 
broken  at  the  lower  right-hand  corner,  shows  on  the  reverse 
the  naked  feet  of  a  figure  wrapped  in  a  shroud,  the  bottom 
knot  of  which  appears  between  the  feet. 

(5)  Hereford  Cathedral  Church.  Amongst  the  numerous 
fragments  and  odd  pieces  returned  to  the  cathedral  church  of 
Hereford  by  the  executors  of  the  late  J.  B.  Nichols  is  a  shield 
bearing  a  merchant’s  mark  between  the  initials  N.  H.  on  tlie 
fess  line.  When  our  Fellow,  Mr.  J.  Challenor  Smith,  was 
rubbing  the  brasses  at  Hereford  he  examined  this  shield,  which 
now  hangs  loosely  on  a  nail,  and  found  that  on  the  reverse 
was  another  and  more  elaborate  mark,  but  with  the  same 
initials  N.  H.  in  the  chief.  As  is  now  well  known  several  of 
the  brasses  returned  to  Hereford  do  not  belono-  tliere  at  all. 
In  the  Society’s  collection  there  is  a  rubbing  of  a  merchant’s 
mark,  now  lost,  from  Lowestoft,  Suffolk,  which  exactly  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  mark  on  the  reverse  of  this  shield,  but  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  any  record  of  a  brass  at  Lowestoft,  either 
in  the  Society’s  collection  or  in  Davy’s  Suffblk  collection  in 
the  British  Museum,  with  a  mark  corresponding  to  tlie 
obverse.  Richard  Gough,  the  well-known  antiquary,  who 
collected  the  original  brasses  which  for  so  many  years  adorned 
the  staircase  of  Messrs.  Nichols’s  printing  offices  in  Westminster, 
and  which  were  subsequently  returned  to  Hereford  and  else¬ 
where,  may  possibly  have  collected  this  mark  from  Lowestoft 
before  Davy  made  his  collections. 

In  addition  to  the  names  mentioned  in  these  notes,  I  have 
to  thank  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope  for  several  suggestions 
and  for  much  help  in  the  preparation  of  the  notes ;  and  also 
our  Fellow,  Mr.  J.  Challenor  Smith,  for  the  trouble  he  took 
over  the  Islington  rubbings  at  a  time  when  I  was  unable  to 
attend  to  them.” 

_  Mr.  Hope  asked  for  suggestions  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
girdle-pendant  seen  on  one  of  the  figures,  which  had  not  a 
cope  but  a  mantle,  the  dress  of  someone  belonging  to  an 
Order.  Directions  as  to  dress  were  often  found  in  the  statutes 
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of  religious  houses,  and  the  pendant  was  no  doubt  worn  in 
accordance  with  the  founder’s  injunctions.  The  monastic 
figure  was  a  welcome  addition  to  the  small  collection  of  such 
brasses.  He  agreed  that  the  fragment  was  French,  the 
decorated  roundel  being  common  in  France,  but  only  at  a 
later  date  in  England. 


Mr.  Read  stated  that  no  brass  was  acquired  for  the  British 
Museum  if  its  original  locality  were  known ;  but  odd  fragments 
were  added  to  the  collection  from  time  to  time.  Brasses  were 
of  special  interest  as  dating  particular  forms  of  costume. 

The  Treasurer  inquired  the  date  of  the  merchant’s  mark, 
and  was  inclined  to  attribute  them  as  a  class  to  a  comparatively 
late  date. 

Mr.  Stephenson  replied  that  the  example  shown  belonged 
to  the  late  fifteenth  century,  but  merchants’  marks  were 
found  as  early  as  1360  (Newark).  The  earliest  on  brasses 
were  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  seals  were  still  earlier.* 
As  a  rule  such  marks  on  brasses  were  late,  and  were  very 
rarely  impaled  and  quartered  with  the  arms  of  merchant 
companies ;  in  one  or  two  instance  they  were  impaled  with 
personal  arms. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  communi¬ 
cations. 


Norfolk  Archaeology ,  iii.  177. 
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ANNIVERSAKYi, 

ST.  GEORGE’S  DAY, 
TUESDAY,  23rd  APRIL,  1907. 


JOHN,  Lord  AVEBURY,  P.C.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in 
the  Chair. 

Lawrence  Weaver,  Esq.,  and  William  Paley  Baildon, 
Esq.,  were  nominated  Scrutators  of  the  Ballot. 

At  4.30  p.m.  the  President  proceeded  to  deliver  the  follow¬ 
ing  Address  : 

“  The  year  that  has  passed  since  our  last  Anniversary  has 
been,  excepting  as  regards  losses  by  death,  from  all  points  of 
view  highly  prosperous.  Perhajjs  it  will  not  be  out  of  place 
to  begin  my  address  by  noting  with  satisfaction  the  high 
average  of  attendance  at  the  evening  meetings,  the  value  of 
many  of  the  papers  that  have  been  contributed,  and  the 
interest  of  the  discussions  resulting  therefrom. 

On  the  other  hand  we  are  unfortunate  in  having  before  us 
rather  a  long  obituary  list.  It  is  as  follows : 

The  Rev.  Charles  John  Armistead,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 
20th  March,  1907. 

Thomas  Ashby,  sen..  Esq.  7th  January,  1907. 

Sir  Francis  Tress  Barry,  Bart.,  J.P.,  D.L.,  Hon.  F.S.A. 
Scot.  28th  February,  1907. 

Edward  Milligen  Beloe,  Esq.  2nd  March,  1907. 

The  Yen.  Charles  Henry  Butcher,  M.A.,  D.D.  18th 
January,  1907. 

John  Wilson  Carillon,  Esq.  5th  September,  1906. 

The  Yen.  Alfred  Saunders  Dyer,  M.A.  1st  January, 
1907. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Valpy  French,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  22nd 
February,  1907. 

James  Ken  ward.  Esq.,  C.E.  9th  July,  1906. 
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Thomas  Henry  Longfield,  Esq.,  M.R.I.A.  28th  October, 
1906. 

Frederick  William  Maitland,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Downing 
Professor  of  Laws  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
21st  December,  1906. 

John  Thomas  Micklethwaite,  Esq.  28th  October,  1906. 
The  Rev.  Henry  Norris.  9th  October,  1906. 

John  Parker,  Esq.  10th  October,  1906. 

Henry  Francis  Pelham,  Esq.,  President  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford.  12th  February,  1907. 

The  Rev.  John  James  Raven,  D.D.  20th  September, 
1906. 

The  Rev.  Francis  John  Rawlins,  M.A.  4th  November, 

1906. 

General  Sir  Henry  Augustus  Smyth,  R.A.,  K.C.M.G. 
18th  September,  1906. 

William  Henry  Spiller,  Esq.  5th  October,  1906. 

William  Sykes,  Esq.,  M.D.  21st  Sej)tember,  1906. 

Henry  Wilson,  Esq.,  M.A.  8th  January,  1907. 

Allan  Wyon,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  F.R.G.S.  25th  January, 

1907.  And  within  the  last  few  days 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Medley,  who  was  only  elected  last  month. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  resigned  since  the  last 
Anniversary : 

Samuel  Timbrell  Fisher,  Esq. 

Arthur  Smyth  Flower,  Esq.,  M.A. 

George  Willoughby  Fraser,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  William  Edward  Layton,  M.A. 

Stuart  Archibald  Moore,  Esq. 

The  following  Fellows  have  been  elected : 

Thomas  Arthur  Careless  Attwood,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Kennett  Chainpain  Bayley,  Esq. 

Sir  Hugh  Bell,  Bart. 

Cornelius  Brown,  Esq. 

Rupert  Beswicke  Howorth,  Esq.,  B.A. 

George,  Lord  Hylton. 

Thomas  Whitcombe  Greene,  Esq.,  B.C.L. 

Thomas  Frederick  Hobson,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Sir  Archibald  Campbell  Lawrie. 

Arthur  Russell  Malden,  Esq.,  M.A. 

David  Randall  Maciver,  Esq.,  M.A. 

The  Rev.  John  Bacon  Medley,  B.A. 
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Colonel  John  William  Eobinson  Parker. 

The  Very  Rev.  Joseph  Armitage  Robinson,  D.D.,  Dean 
of  Westminster. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Meyricke  Serjeantson. 

John  Henry  Etherington  Smith,  Esq.,  M.A. 

William  Munro  Tapp,  Esq.,  LL.D. 

George  Heath  Viner,  Esq. 

William  Wright,  Esq.,  M.B.,  D.Sc. 

The  following  have  been  elected  Honorary  Fellows : 

Jonkheer  Barthold  Willem  Floris  van  Riemsdijk. 

M.  Salomon  Reinach. 

Of  the  deceased  Fellows,  one  has  left  a  gap  in  our 
ranks  which  can  hardly  be  filled,  several  have  done  useful 
antiquarian  work,  while  two  or  three,  apart  from  any  interest 
they  may  have  had  in  subjects  which  specially  concern  us, 
have  been  men  of  Ilia'll  distinction. 

o 

Sir  Francis  Tress  Barry,  Bart.,  early  in  life  joined  a 
commercial  firm  at  Bilbao,  and  was  for  some  time  Acting 
Consul  in  the  Spanish  provinces  of  Biscay,  Santander,  and 
I  Guipuzcoa.  He  joined  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  James  Mason, 
in  developing  the  famous  San  Domingo  copper  mines  in 
Portugal,  and  this  led  to  wealth  and  to  various  honours.  In 
1872,  the  year  that  he  purchased  the  St.  Leonard’s  estate, 
Windsor,  he  was  appointed  Consul-General  of  the  Republic  of 
Ecuador  for  the  United  Kino’dom.  In  1876  he  was  created 
Baron  de  Barry,  Portugal.  He  was  Conservative  member  for 
Windsor  from  1890  to  the  last  general  election,  being  created 
a  baronet  in  1899. 

Sir  Francis,  who  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Anti¬ 
quaries  of  London  11th  February,  1892,  in  the  year  1897  was 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland.  He  took  special  interest  in  the  elucidation  of  the 
origin  and  purpose  of  brochs,  several  excellent  examples  of 
which  are  situated  on  his  property  at  Keiss  Castle,  Wick, 
Caithness.  With  the  help  of  Dr.  Joseph  Anderson  and  other 
distinguished  archmologists  Sir  Francis  made  careful  and 
detailed  examinations  of  a  number  of  brochs  in  Caithness. 
The  result  has  been  to  add  a  good  deal  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  archaeology  of  brochs,  although  perhaps  no  one  as  yet  has 
entirely  succeeded  in  fixing  the  period  to  which  they  belong 
and  the  race  by  whom  they  were  erected. 

Sir  Francis  Barry  resided  a  good  deal  at  St.  Leonard’s  Hill 
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Windsor,  which  is  a  spot  of  some  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  actual  lamp 
adopted  as  our  crest  was  found  there.  This  lamp,  which  is  of 
bronze  or  brass,  was  once  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Roman 
period,  but  it  is  now  generally  thought  to  be  of  medieval 
workmanship.  It  was  presented  to  our  Society  by  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  and  an  engraving  of  it  was  published  in  the  first 
volume  of  Vetusta  Monumenta. 

While  residing  at  Windsor  Barry  paid  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  the  antiquities  dredged  from  the  bed  of  the  river 
Thames,  and  he  several  times  exhibited  specimens  of  such 
antiquities  at  meetings  of  the  Society.* 

Other  communications  made  by  him  to  the  Society  deal 
with  (1)  a  number  of  painted  pebbles  found  in  the  brochs  at 
Keiss,  marked  in  a  manner  somewhat  resembling  those  found 
in  a  cave  at  Mas  d’Azil,  France  {Proceedings  xvii.  191-192), 
and  (2)  several  prehistoric  brochs  in  Caithness  {Proceedings, 
xvii.  436-443,  also  Proceedings  xix.  140). 

Edward  Milligen  Beloe,  Esq.,  who  had  been  elected 
6th  March,  1890,  and  died  2nd  March,  1907,  was  a  solicitor, 
practising  for  many  years  at  King’s  Lynn.  He  never  seems 
to  have  contributed  to  our  publications,  but  wrote  papers 
which  have  been  printed  in  Norfolk  Archaeology  (the  Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archaeological  Society)  on 
Herbert  de  Lozinga,  a  cemetery  cross  of  the  Blackfriars  at 
Lynn,  the  mortuary  or  absolution  cross,  Freebridge  Marshland 
Hundred,  and  the  making  of  Lynn,  Oxborough,  etc.  Another 
article  from  his  pen,  namely,  “In  the  Great  Fen  Road,  and  its 
Path  to  the  Sea,”  was  published  by  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian 
Society. 

The  Rev,  Charles  Henry  Butcher,  D.D.,  formerly  Dean 
of  Shanghai,  who  had  been  for  many  years  Chaplain  of  All 
Saints,  Cairo,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  this  Society,  4th  June, 
1891,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  part  in  our  meetings. 

Professor  F.  W.  Maitland,  who  died  at  Grand  Canary  in 
December  of  last  year,  aged  56,  was  a  man  of  whom  we  might 
well  be  proud,  although  he  never  took  an  active  part  in  the 
affairs  of  our  Society.  Educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  Law  Tripos, 
he  was  called  to  the  Bar  at  Lincoln’s  Inn  in  1876,  and  was 
elected  a  Bencher  some  years  ago.  Professor  Maitland’s  grasp 

*  See  Proceedings,  xv.  349;  xvii.  I8I,  434  ;  xviii.  409. 
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of  the  history  of  English  law  and  of  comparative  jurisprudence 
was  remarkable,  and  he  wrote  a  number  of  learned  books  on 
these  subjects,  of  which  the  following  titles  seem  to  apj^eal 
specially  to  Antiquaries.  In  conjunction  with  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock  in  1895,  the  History  of  English  Law ;  in  1897,  Do??? es- 
clay  Booh  and  Beyond;  in  1900,  Political  Theories  of  the 
Middle  Ages  (translated) ;  and  English  Law  and  the  Re¬ 
naissance  in  1901.  He  edited  a  number  of  volumes  for  the 
Selden  Society,  including  the  Year  Books  of  Edward  //.,  of 
his  work  on  which  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  in  1905  Lord 
Alverstone,  the  President,  spoke  as  being  a  complete  revela¬ 
tion  to  him,  not  only  from  the  historical  point  of  view,  but 
from  that  of  their  interest  and  the  amusement  to  be  derived 
from  them.  Among  other  "work  for  the  Selden  Society  he 
edited  The  Court  Baron  in  conjunction  with  our  Fellow 
Mr.  W.  Paley  Baildon.  A  pathetic  interest  is  attached  to 
Professor  Maitland’s  last  work,  the  life  and  letters  of  Sir 
Leslie  Stephen,  which  was  published  only  a  very  short  time 
before  his  untimely  death.  Of  his  various  Academic  honours 
it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  give  a  list. 

The  next  name,  that  of  John  Thomas  Micklethwaite,  Esq., 
is  one  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  treat  adequately  in  the  limited 
space  at  my  command,  and  the  more  so  as  many  of  those  who 
are  present  to-day  knew  Mr.  Micklethwaite  far  more  intimately 
than  I  ever  had  the  privilege  of  doing.  He  was  born  in  1843, 
and  having  adopted  the  profession  of  an  architect  was  articled 
to  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott  in  or  about  the  year  1863.  At  an  early 
age  he  showed  signs  of  remarkable  maturity  of  judgment  and 
began  to  write  in  The  Sacristy  a  series  of  paj^ers,  afterwards 
expanded  into  his  work  on  Modern  Parish  Churches,  published 
in  1874,  which  caused  something  like  a  revolution  of  ideas 
among  those  to  whom  it  specially  appealed. 

In  1874  he  issued,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Somers  Clark, 
a  pamphlet  entitled  What  shall  he  done  with  St.  Paid’s? 
which  commends  itself  for  the  same  reasons  as  the  work 
before  mentioned.  The  necessities  of  the  case  are  dealt  with 
from  a  practical  point  of  view.  Ritual  requirements,  utility, 
and  architectural  dignity  go  hand  in  hand,  whilst  Wren’s 
choir  would  have  been  left  intact.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  case 
of  all  his  designs  for  churches,  he  insisted  on  the  fact  that  the 
building  was  the  shell,  its  plan  and  form  being  dictated  by 
the  uses  to  which  it  was  to  be  applied.  Most  of  the  larger 
works  in  which  he  was  concerned  were  planned  in  con¬ 
junction  with  his  life-long  friend  and  partner,  Mr.  Somers 
Clark.  St.  John  the  Divine,  Gainsborough,  the  enlargement 
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and  alterations  of  the  parish  church,  Brighton,  and  the  church 
at  Stretton,  near  Burton-on-Trent,  were  thus  carried  out. 
They  did  not,  however,  always  combine  in  their  work.  For 
instance,  while  the  church  at  South  Wimbledon  is  from 
Micklethwaite’s  designs,  that  of  Paul,  Wimbledon  Park,  was 
by  Somers  Clark. 

Micklethwaite  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  St.  Paul’s  Eccle- 
siological  Society,  and  contributed  various  papers  to  its 
Transactions.  He  also  helped  to  start  the  Alenin  Club,  and 
supplied  its  first  publication,  namely,  that  on  The  Ornaments 
of  the  Rubric,  which  has  passed  into  a  third  edition,  and  is 
still  the  best  work  of  reference  on  the  subject.  He  was  a 
founder  of  the  Henry  Bradshaw  Society,  and  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Archaeological  Institute.  About  the 
year  1891  he  was  Master  of  the  Art  Workers’  Guild.  It  was, 
however,  his  connection  with  our  Society  which,  outside  his 
professional  work,  absorbed  most  of  his  time  and  his  affec¬ 
tions.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  in  1870,  and  was  at  once 
recognised  as  an  authority  on  ecclesiological  matters.  From 
that  time  until  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  a  regular  attendant 
at  our  meetings  and  a  frequent  speaker.  The  list  of  papers 
read  by  him  and  printed  in  Archaeologia  and  Proceedings  is 
also  considerable.  He  served  for  years  on  the  Executive  Com-  j 
mittee,  was  several  times  a  Member  of  Council,  and  during  | 
the  Presidency  of  Viscount  Dillon  held  the  office  of  Vice-  ‘ 
President.  No  man  was  more  anxious  to  further  the  best 
interests  of  our  Society,  and  although  perhaps  sometimes  a  ; 
little  inclined  to  be  blunt  and  emphatic  in  argument,  none 
could  be  kinder  at  heart  or  more  free  from  all  petty  feelings. 
In  private  life  he  was  most  generous  with  his  knowledge,  an 
excellent  comrade  and  true  friend. 

In  his  profession,  what  perhaps  gave  him  most  pleasure  ' 
was  his  appointment  as  architect  or  surveyor  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  in  succession  to  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  in  1898.  He  had 
long  before  this  acquired  most  intimate  knowledge  of  the  ; 
building,  and  he  showed  his  reverence  for  it  in  the  absolutely  i 
right  way  by  doing  his  best  with  jealous  care  to  preserve 
every  fragment  of  it  that  remained. 

His  burial  in  the  west  cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey  was  : 
one  of  the  most  impresfsive  ceremonies  that  have  taken  place  j 
there  for  years,  and  around  his  grave  gathered  a  representa-  j 
tive  assemblage  of  fellow- workers  and  admirers,  to  some  of  : 
whom  his  loss  means  a  blank  that  cannot  be  filled. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Norris,  who  died  9th  October,  1906,  was 
author  of  two  archaeological  works,  copies  of  which  are  in  the 
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Society’s  library,  namely,  (1)  Baddesley  Clinton,  its  Manor, 
Church,  and  Hall,  with  some  account  of  the  Family  of  Ferrers, 
published  in  1897 ;  and  (2)  Tamworth  Castle,  its  foundation, 
its  History,  and  its  Lords,  which  came  out  in  1899. 

John  Parker,  Esq.,  who  died  on  the  day  following  the 
last-named,  was  a  well-known  and  much  esteemed  solicitor  of 
High  Wycombe,  who  took  a  keen  interest  in  tlie  topograpliy  and 
antiquities  of  his  native  county.  He  joined  the  Buckingluxm- 
shire  Architectural  and  Archasological  Society  in  or  shortly 
after  the  year  1860,  and  rendered  it  great  service  for  many 
years  by  acting  in  the  different  capacities  of  honorary  secretary, 
libarian,  curator,  and  editor.  Since  1876  he  contributed 
nearly  40  papers  (including  obituary  notices,  etc.,  to  the 
Records  of  Buckinghamshire.  He  also  made  four  contributions 
j  to  the  publications  of  the  Society  of  Anti(piaries,  of  which 
;  two  appeared  in  Proceedings,  and  two  (i)  on  The  Hospital  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist  at  Wycombe,  and  (ii)  on  The  Manor  of 
Aylesbury,  were  printed  in  Archaeologia  (xlviii.  28.5-292  and 
1.  81-103).  Mr.  Parker  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  in  1880. 

Henry  Frances  Pelham,  Esq.,  President  of  Trinity  College, 
i  Oxford,  and  Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  tlie 
University,  was  such  an  ardent  scholar,  and  for  many  years 
took  such  a  leading  part  in  Oxford  teaching,  that,  althougli, 
like  Professor  Maitland,  he  was  not  actively  connected  with 
our  Society,  it  will  be  only  right  to  say  a  few  words  about 
him.  Born  in  1846,  he  was  eldest  son  of  Bishop  Pelham  of 
Norwich  and  grandson  of  the  second  Earl  of  Chichester.  After 
high  academic  distinction,  in  1869  he  was  elected  to  a  Fellow¬ 
ship  at  Exeter  College,  and  was  a  tutor  there  for  21  years. 
He  made  the  subject  of  Roman  liistory  his  own,  and  it  was  a 
just  tribute  to  his  knowledge  and  ability  that  in  1887  lie  was 
chosen  Reader  in  Ancient  History,  while  in  1889  he  succeeded 
,  Canon  Rawlinson  as  Camden  Professor.  When  in  1897  Dr. 

'  Woods  ceased  to  be  President  of  Trinity,  Mr.  Pelham  was 
obviously  the  most  fitting  person  to  succed  liim,  and  during 
’  the  rest  of  his  life  he  held  the  congenial  office  of  President. 
His  energies,  however,  were  not  confined  to  his  old  college,  he 
managed  to  get  through  much  work  for  the  university,  was 
an  ardent  old  Harrovian,  and  took  very  great  interest  in  the 
!  British  Schools  at  Athens  and  at  Rome.  Of  the  latter  he  was 
in  part  the  founder.  His  writing  and  teaching  did  much  to 
extend  the  knowledge  of  history,  especially  of  Roman  history, 
I  for  which  his  Outlines  of  Roman  History  is  an  admirable 
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introduction.  He  was  also  a  man  of  athletic  tastes;  in  his 
youth  a  lover  of  cricket  and  football,  and  in  middle  age  an 
enthusiast  for  golf.  In  short  he  was  one  of  those  strenuous, 
manly,  at  the  same  time  most  loveable  characters  which  have 
done  so  much  to  make  England  what  it  is,  and  of  which  not 
too  many  are  now  shaping  her  destinies. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  J.  Raven,  Honorary  Canon  of  Norwich,  took 
special  interest  in  the  history  of  church  bells.  In  1890  he 
published  a  work  on  The  Church  Bells  of  Suffolk,  and  the  last 
result  of  his  archeological  research  was  a  book  on  the  general 
subject  of  English  church  bells,  which  was  not  published  until 
after  his  death. 


General  Sir  Henry  Augustus  Smyth,  R.A.,  K.C.M.G.,  who 
died  in  September,  1906,  at  the  age  of  81,  was  of  a  distinguished 
family,  being  son  of  Admiral  William  Henry  Smyth,  F.S.A., 
and  brother  of  Sir  Waringtou  Smyth,  of  Charles  Piazzi  Smyth, 
for  many  years  Astronomer-Royal  in  Scotland,  and  of  Lady 
Flower.  He  himself  had  fought  in  the  Crimean  War,  com¬ 
manded  the  troops  at  the  Cape,  conducted  operations  in 
Zululand,  and  been  Commander-in-Chief  at  Malta.  In  his 
later  years  he  attended  our  meetings  not  unfrequently,  but 
took  little  or  no  part  in  the  business  of  the  Society. 

William  Hutchinson  Spiller,  Esq.,  who  died  on  the  5th 
of  October,  1906,  aged  67,  was  by  profession  a  barrister-at-law. 
As  a  Fellow  of  our  Society  he  made  no  mark,  but  was  I  am 
told  an  active  member  of  that  quaint  coterie  called  “  The 
Kernoozers,”  now  I  believe  extinct,  though  several  of  those 
who  belonged  to  it  are  happily  still  with  us. 


Henry  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Farnborough  Lodge,  Farnborough, 
Kent,  who  on  the  night  of  January  8th,  1907,  was  killed  by 
an  unfortunate  bicycle  accident,  was  well  known  in  the  by¬ 
ways  of  literature  and  politics.  Born  at  Leeds  75  years  ago, 
he  was  educated  at  St.  Catherine’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  at 
one  time  followed  the  profession  of  private  tutor.  He  had  also 
been  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  volunteers.  From  a  sympathetic 
notice  of  him  which  appeared  in  the  Times  I  venture  to  cull 
the  following ;  Mr.  Wilson  was  a  man  of  cultivated  literary 
tastes  and  of  extensive  sympathies.  During  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  he  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time  to  the  study  and 
discussion  of  social  and  economic  problems,  and  his  frequent 
contributions  to  the  correspondence  columns  of  the  Times 
bore  testimony  to  his  grasp  of  the  important  issues  involved 
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in  so  many  of  the  great  questions  which  have  recently  formed 
the  subject  of  legislation  and  public  controversy.  He  was  a 
thorough  individualist,  and  his  criticisms  of  the  theories  of 
socialism  were  marked  by  logical  insight.  He  was  one  of 
those  remarkable  old  men  to  know  and  converse  with  whom 
is  indeed  “  a  liberal  education.”  ’  Mr.  Wilson  had  many  friends 
in  our  Society,  attending  our  meetings  not  unfrequently,  but 
he  seldom  or  never  spoke. 

Allan  Wyon,  Esq.,  who  held  the  post  of  chief  engraver  of 
Her  late  Majesty’s  seals  from  1884  to  1901,  died  25th  January, 
1907,  was  one  of  a  talented  family  of  medallists  and  seal 
engravers  descended  from  George  Wyon,  silver  chaser,  who 
came  over  to  England  in  the  suite  of  King  George  I.  Among 
the  works  executed  by  Mr.  Allan  Wyon  were  the  Royal 
Jubilee  medal  of  1887,  the  Darwin  medal  for  the  Royal 
Society,  the  Episcopal  Seals  for  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
and  York,  the  Great  Seal  of  Ireland  in  1890,  and  the  seal  for 
the  Secretary  of  Scotland  in  1889.  In  1887  ho  completed  the 
publication  of  The  Great  Seals  of  England,  a  book  that  had 
been  begun  by  his  brother,  Alfred  Benjamin  Wyon.  He 
joined  our  Society  in  1889,  and  was  also  a  Fellow  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquai'ies  of  Scotland  and  of  the  Royal  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society. 

A  distinguished  lady.  Miss  Mary  Bateson,  who  died  in 
December  last,  contributed  much  valuable  work  to  archaeo¬ 
logical  literature.  She  edited  the  Records  of  the  Borough  of 
Leicester  with  distinguished  skill  and  profound  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  For  the  Selden  Society  she  edited  a  work  on 
Borough  Customs,  and  it  was  of  this  book,  on  the  publication 
of  the  first  volume  in  1904,  that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
remarked  that  Miss  Bateson  knew  more  about  English  legal 
history  than  nine  lawyers  out  of  ten. 

There  is  a  gracefully  worded  appreciation  of  Miss  Bateson’s 
literary  work  in  The  Athenceum  (8th  December,  1906)  from 
the  pen  of  our  late  Fellow,  Professor  F.  W.  Maitland. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  considerable  archmological 
activity. 

On  glancing  at  the  Research  Fund  Account  you  will  see 
that  grants  have  been  made  for  explorations  at  St.  Augustine’s 
Canterbury,  Berkhamstead  Castle.  Caerwent,  Glastonbury, 
Red-hills,  Silchester,  and  we  have  also  given  two  small  sums 
to  the  British  School  at  Athens.  All  this  was  I  am  sure 
money  well  spent,  and  without  attempting  to  describe  in  detail 
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the  various  undertakings  that  we  have  thus  assisted,  I  will 
now  make  a  few  remarks  on  them. 

As  regards  important  excavations  at  Silchester,  with  which 
our  Society  is  so  much  identified  and  which  are  now  drawing 
to  a  close,  the  operations  of  last  season  were  somewhat 
restricted  through  the  prolonged  drought,  but  extended  over  a 
large  walled-in  insula  in  the  middle  of  the  grass  field.  This 
contained  one  building  only,  an  extensive  house  of  the  courtyard 
type,  that  had  evidently  been  connected  with  some  industry 
in  which  water  was  largely  used,  as  a  large  wooden  tank  and 
a  number  of  other  wooden  structures  were  found  in  and  about 
it.  One  other  remarkable  feature  about  the  building  was  a 
square  chamber  with  an  iron  plated  doorway,  and  a  barrel 
vault  formed  of  hollow  voussoirs  such  as  have  only  been  found 
elsewhere  in  Britain  in  the  Roman  baths  at  Bath.  It  is  hoped 
next  year  to  complete  the  investigation  of  the  site  by  a  search 
for  the  cemeteries  and  other  features  without  the  walls. 

The  excavations  at  Berkhamstead  Castle  have  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  D.  S.  Montgomerie,  who  has  uncovered  and  traced 
a  number  of  buried  remains  of  walls  and  towers  which  have 
not  hitherto  been  recorded.  Of  these  Mr.  Montgomerie  has 
prepared  a  plan  which  will  soon  be  laid  before  the  Society, 
with  a  detailed  report  of  the  excavations. 

For  various  reasons  it  was  not  practicable  last  year  to 
resume  the  excavations  on  the  site  of  St.  Augustine’s  Abbey 
at  Canterbury,  but  further  funds  have  now  come  in  and  the 
work  is  again  in  progress.  It  is  hoped  this  year  to  complete 
the  tracing  out  of  the  infirmary  buildings  and  of  the  dormitory 
range,  and  to  lay  open  the  eastern  end  of  the  nave  of  the 
great  church  which  contains  the  burial  place  of  St.  Augustine 
and  his  immediate  successors. 

The  excavations  at  the  Lake  Village  near  Glastonbury 
were  reopened  last  year  under  the  joint  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Bulleid  and  Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray,  and  a  detailed 
report  of  the  discoveries  has  been  issued,  this  making  the 
eighth  report  of  the  Committee.  The  area  explored  was  about  ■ 
580  square  yards  in  extent,  and  was  at  the  north-west  corner 
of  the  village.  Various  dwelling-mounds  were  uncovered,  of 
which  mound  74  seems  to  have  been  the  most  important,  i 
containing  as  it  did  five  floors  and  a  remarkably  complete  and  ! 
well-preserved  timber  substructure.  Many  interesting  relics  j 
came  to  light ;  in  the  report  an  annotated  list  of  them  is  ' 
given. 

From  the  report  of  the  Red -hills  Exploration  Committee 
I  glean  a  few  facts.  Scattered  along  the  margins  of  the 
estuaries  and  tidal  rivers  of  Essex  (and  perhaps  of  other 
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counties  on  the  east  coast)  are  many  curious  deposits  of  red 
burnt  clay,  intermingled  with  fragments  of  rude  pottery,  to 
which  the  name  of  ‘  Red-hills  ’  has  been  given.  In  Essex 
alone  there  are  several  liundreds  of  these,  varying  in  size 
'  from  a  few  rods  to  several  acres.  The  origin  of  them,  and 
the  purpose  they  served  have  long  been  matter  of  speculation. 
A  small  fund  having  been  raised,  and  Dr.  Laver  having 
obtained  leave  to  examine  some  characteristic  Red-hills  in 
the  parish  of  Langenhoe,  not  far  from  Colchester,  in  September 
and  October  last,  excavations  were  made  there  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  Air.  Francis  W.  Reader.  Three  mounds 
were  systematically  examined,  and  were  found  to  be  composed 

■  chiefly  of  the  usual  red  earth,  containing  many  fragments  of 
I  exceedingly  rude  red  pottery,  pieces  of  dark  coloured  domestic 
I  ware,  including  the  greater  portion  of  a  large  and  highly 

decorated  bowl  which  appears  to  be  of  the  Late-Celtic  period, 
a  few  wedges  and  ‘  T-pieces  ’  of  burnt  red  ware,  and  some 
I  hard  vitrified  slag,  together  with  animal  bones  and  portions 
of  red  deer  antlers.  Another  useful  w^ork  carried  out  for  this 
Committee  wms  the  mapping  of  the  Red-hills  in  the  Lan¬ 
genhoe,  Wigborough,  and  Alersea  district. 

About  the  Caerwent  excavations,  of  which  from  time  to 
time  we  have  had  excellent  reports,  owing  to  the  absence 
from  home  of  Air.  Alfred  Trice  Martin,  I  have  not  been  able 
,  to  get  the  latest  information. 

'  The  British  School  at  Athens  having  made  special  appeals 
for  help  to  cany  on  their  work  in  Laconia,  and  more 
particularly  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Artemis  Orthia  at 
Sparta,  we  felt  that  we  could  not  do  wrong  in  subscribing, 
and  the  results  of  the  excavations  seem  to  have  been  most 
satisfactory. 

The  Treasurer  and  Air.  F.  AV.  Reader  have  been  watching- 
excavations  in  London,  of  which,  j^erhaps,  the  most  important 
was  that  revealing  the  site  of  the  Roman  bastion  near  New 
Broad  Street.  An  account  of  it  will  before  long  be  given  to 

■  the  Society. 


The  Year’s  Work  in  Egypt,  1906-7. 

“  Perhaps  the  most  important  archeeological  discovery  of  the 
last  season  in  Egypt  has  been  the  finding,  in  the  A^alley  of  the 
Tombs  of  the  Kings  at  Thebes,  of  the  last  resting  place  of 
i  Queen  Tii,  wife  of  King  Amenhetep  III.,  and  mother  of  the 
!  heretic  King  Akhenaten,  or  Amenhetep  IV.  This  discovery 
has  been  made  by  Air.  Theodore  M.  Davis,  of  Newport,  R.I., 
:  the  American  gentleman  who  has  already  distinguished  him- 
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self  by  the  discovery  in  the  same  valley  of  the  tombs  of  the 
kings  Thothmes  IV.  and  Siptah,  and  of  the  parents  of  Queen 
Tii,  Vuaa  and  Tuaa;  the  wonderful  discovery  of  funerary 
furniture  in  the  tomb  of  Vuaa  and  Tuaa  in  1905  will  be 
remembered.  The  tomb  of  Tii  did  not  contain  such  magni¬ 
ficent  furniture,  nor  was  the  mummy  so  well  preserved  as 
those  of  Vuaa  and  Tuaa.  Water  had  at  some  time  penetrated 
into  the  tomb,  with  the  result  that  everything  permeable,  such 
as  wood,  bone,  or  mummy-flesh,  had  been  reduced  to  a  most 
delicate  condition.  What  was  saved  was  saved  only  by  the 
use  of  boiling  petroleum  wax.  However,  the  objects  found 
were  very  beautiful,  and,  as  in  the  tomb  of  Vuaa  and  Tuaa, 
gold  was  profusely  used  in  the  decoration  of  the  catafalque 
which  covered  the  mummy  and  of  the  mummy  itself.  The 
explorers  trod  on  fragments  of  gold-foil  wherever  they  put 
their  feet.  We  are  reminded  of  the  petition  of  the  Mesopo¬ 
tamian  prince  to  Amenhetep  III.,  husband  of  this  very  Tii, 
begging  for  a  gift  of  gold,  ‘  for  gold  is  as  water  in  thy  land.’ 
The  tomb  did  not  originally  belong  to  Queen  Tii,  her  body 
having  been  rather  hastily  removed  to  it  from  her  original 
tomb  at  Tell-el-Amarna,  in  the  reign  of  Tutankhamen,  who 
restored  the  orthodox  worship  of  the  gods.  In  his  work 
Mr.  Davis  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Edward  R.  Ayrton,  who  helped 
him  to  find  the  tomb  of  Siptah  last  year,  and  was  previously 
the  assistant  of  Professor  Naville  at  Deir-el-Bahari  and  of 
Professor  Petrie  at  Ehnasya  and  Abydos. 

Professor  Naville’s  work  for  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund 
at  Deir-el-Bahari  has  now  been  finally  brought  to  a  close  with 
the  completion  of  the  excavation  of  the  Eleventh  Dynasty 
temple,  discovered  by  him  and  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Hall,  of  the 
British  Museum,  in  1903.  The  first  volume  of  the  description  , 
of  the  excavation,  by  Messrs.  Naville  and  Hall,  is  announced 
as  about  to  appear.  This  particular  piece  of  work  is  most 
interesting,  since  the  temple  which  has  been  unearthed  is 
entirely  unparalleled  elsewhere  in  Egypt,  and  is  the  only  one 
of  its  period  (about  2000  b.c.)  which  is  in  anything  like  good 
preservation.  The  only  buildings  with  which  it  can  be  com¬ 
pared  are  the  earlier  temples  of  the  Fifth  Dynasty  excavated 
by  the  German  Oriental  Society  at  Abusir,  near  Cairo,  but  i 
these  are  neither  so  large,  so  complicated  in  plan,  nor  so  well  i 
preserved  as  the  Deir-el-Bahari  temple.  It  is  a  matter  for  j 
congratulation  that  an  English  archaeological  society  has  i 
carried  out  this  important  work,  and  Professor  Naville  may 
well  say,  ‘  Finis  coronat  opus  !  ’ 

The  discoveries  made  during  the  last  year  of  work  are, 
briefly  stated,  (i.)  a  great  subterranean  sanctuary,  made  in  the  ] 
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form  of  a  gallery-tomb,  in  which  the  Ka  or  double  of  the 
deceased  King  Mentuhetep  was  worshipped.  The  gallery  is 
1.50  metres  in  length.  At  the  end  is  a  chamber,  faced  with 
great  blocks  of  granite,  in  which  stands  a  naos  or  shrine  of 
alabaster  and  granite,  in  which  once  stood  the  Ka-statue  of 
the  king.  This  has  now  disappeared.  The  tomb-sanctuary 
descends  in  the  midst  of  an  open  court,  on  the  central  axis  of 
,  the  temple,  behind  the  pyramid,  (ii.)  a  hypostyle  hall,  behind 
the  tomb-sanctuary,  and  immediately  beneath  the  cliffs.  In 
the  centre  of  the  west  end  of  this  court,  on  the  axis  of  the 
temple  and  in  line  with  the  tomb-sanctuary,  is  a  small  cella 
built  of  limestone  blocks,  and  containing  an  altar,  standing 
before  a  great  niche  cut  in  the  cliff.  This  once  contained  a 
naos.  In  the  south-west  corner  of  the  court  is  a  smaller 
'  tomb,  which  may  very  well  be  the  actual  tomb  of  the  king,  as 
distinct  from  the  tomb-sanctuary  of  his  double.  This  tomb 
contained  merely  a  great  sarcophagus,  four  times  the  ordinary 
size,  made  of  alabaster,  and  uninscribed. 

The  whole  site  of  Deir-el-Bahari  has  now  been  explored, 
and  nothing  more  can  in  future  be  found  in  this  most  remark¬ 
able  and  interesting  place. 

Professor  Naville  has  worked  this  year  with  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  C.  T.  Currelly  and  Mr.  M.  D.  Dalison.  Mr.  Hall  was 
also  able  to  go  out  for  a  few  weeks  to  take  part  in  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  work.  Mr.  J.  T.  Dennis  was  present  as  a 
volunteer  helper. 

With  the  exception  of  the  clearing  of  a  tomb  by  Lord 
Carnarvon,  the  only  other  work  at  Thebes  has  been  that  of 
M.  Legrain,  who,  besides  going  on  with  the  work  of  re-erecting 
the  hypostyle  hall  of  Karnak,  has  been  excavating  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Apet-asut,  the  ancient  Thebes.  The 
brick  ruins,  burnt  by  the  fire  of  the  Assyrians  of  Esarhadden 
in  667  B.C.,  are  quite  a  little  Pompeii.  In  the  midst  of  them 
M.  Legrain  has  discovered  a  tomb,  a  rarity  at  Karnak. 

At  Abydos  Professor  Ganstang  and  Mr.  Harold  Jones  have 
been  excavating  the  necropolis  for  the  University  of  Liverpool. 
They  have  worked  a  Roman  cemetery,  obtaining  curious 
funerary  .stelae  of  the  late  period,  and  one  of  the  Middle 
Kingdom,  in  which  several  interesting  finds  have  been  made. 

At  Asyut  Mr.  D.  G.  Hogarth  has  excavated  tombs  of  the 
period  between  the  Sixth  and  Eleventh  Dynasties  for  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  obtaining  funerary  furniture, 
I  coffins,  etc.,  of  that  period. 

Professor  Petrie  has  excavated  at  Giza  as  well  as  near 
Asyut. 

The  work  of  Drs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt  at  Behnesa,  the 
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ancient  Oxyrrliynchus,  for  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  has 
now  come  to  an  end  after  a  very  successful  season’s  work. 
The  two  explorers  were  assisted  this  year  by  Mr.  Blackman, 
who  later  on  joined  Professor  Garstang  at  Abydos. 

In  Nubia  Mr.  Randall-Maciver,  working  for  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Philadelphia,  has  made  some  remarkable  discoveries, 
including  an  Ethiopian  town  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Dynasty, 
with  non-Egyptian  pottery  showing  traces  of  Greek  influence 
exercised  from  Naukratis. 

This  leads  one  to  the  important  fact  that  it  has  finally  been 
decided  to  raise  the  Aswan  dam  by  20  feet.  Work  will  begin 
almost  at  once.  The  result  will,  of  course,  be  that  the  Temple 
of  Philge  will  be  finally  drowned.  Instead  of  underpinning  it 
and  so  forth  it  would  almost  seem  better  that  it  should  be  , 
liodily  removed  to  the  shore  or  to  the  top  of  some  high  ' 
island,  where  it  would  be  seen  again  in  its  original  beauty. 
All  the  other  temples  at  least  as  far  south  as  Korosko  will  be 
seriously  affected,  and  all  the  possible  archaeological  sites  will 
be  submerged.  In  view  of  this  possible  serious  loss  to  science, 
it  has  already  been  announced  in  the  public  press  that  the 
Egyptian  Government  intend  to  invite  the  museums  and  ' 
learned  societies  of  the  world  to  co-operate  with  the  Cairo 
Museum  in  a  final  archaeological  exploration  of  the  whole  of  i 
Lower  Nubia,  with  the  view  of  making  all  necessary  excava¬ 
tions. 

In  the  Sudan  Professor  Breasted  has  pursued  his  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  monuments  there  for  the  University  of  Chicago. 

In  the  Delta,  at  Alexandria,  excavations  near  Pompey’s  i 
Pillar  have  resulted  in  a  discovery  of  Sphinxes.  One,  of 
black  granite,  was  dedicated  by  king  Horemheb ;  two  others, 
of  fine  white  limestone,  are  of  the  Ptolemaic  period.  , 

Outside  Egypt  an  important  discovery  was  made  last  year 
which  deserves  mention  here.  At  Boghaz  Koi,  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Pterian,  on  the  Halys,  Dr.  Winchester  has  discovered 
cuireiform  tablets  containing  a  correspondence  between  the , 
kings  of  the  Hittites,  whose  capital  Pterian  was,  and  King  ’ 
Baineses  II.  of  Egypt,  whose  name  is  given  as  Ramases  Mai- 
Amana  Satep-ni  riya.  This,  then,  is  approximately  the  true 
pronounciation  of  the  name  which  we  read  ‘  Rameses  Meri- 
Amen  Setep-en-Ra.’  This  find  is  comparable  only  to  that  of 
the  Tell-el-Amarna  letters  in  1888. 

Greece. 

News  has  just  been  received  to  the  effect  that  the  excava¬ 
tions  at  Sparta  of  the  British  School  at  Athens  have  resulted 
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in  the  diKSCovery  of  the  Temple  of  Athene  of  the  Brazen 
House.  This  was  the  famous  sanctuary  in  which  the  traitor 
kino;  Pausanias  was  starved  to  death,  and  in  which  his 
namesake,  Pausanias  the  topographer,  saw  a  great  series  of 
1  reliefs  in  bronze  by  the  early  artist  Gitiadas.  The  principal 
results  of  the  past  season’s  work  at  Sparta  were  (besides  the 
discovery  of  the  Temple  of  Artemis  Orthia  and  its  numerous 
votive  offerings)  the  determination  of  the  line  of  the  wall  and 
of  the  main  points  of  topography,  the  discovery  of  inscriptions 
throwing  light  on  the  games  of  Spartan  boys,  and  of  a  trench 
containing  several  of  the  inscriptions  which  were  copied  by 
Tourmont  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  afterwards 
lost.  At  Suni'iim  probable  relics  of  the  destruction  wrought 
by  the  Persian  invaders  have  been  found  in  the  shape  of 
[two  statues  of  the  early  ‘Apollo’  type  buried  beneath  the 
I  terrace  of  the  Temple  of  Poseidon.  In  Tltesmly  the  temple 
of  Apollo  KopoTrato?  on  the  Pagasinan  Gulf  has  been  excavated, 
and  considerable  remains  of  terra-cotta  decoration  found.  At 
Elateia  pre-Mycenaean  graves  with  vases  related  to  the 
i  Kamares  type  have  been  found.  Dr.  Dorpfeld  has  continued 
I  his  excavations  at  Lenkas,  and  has  found  a  settlement  over  a 
'  mile  long  which  he  holds  to  be  the  town  of  Ithaka.  In  Crete 
the  Italians  have  discovered  houses  of  the  Kamares  period  at 
Phaestos ;  over  these  are  the  supporting  wall  of  a  Mycemean 
palace  and  the  foundations  of  an  archaic  Greek  temple.  At 
Sitia  a  Middle  Minoan  settlement  has  been  found,  built  on  a 
hill-crest  within  a  ring  wall. 


Asia  Minor. 

At  Miletus  excavations  brought  to  light  the  well-preserved 
front  of  the  proscenium  of  the  Theatre,  the  Baths  of  Faustina 
the  Younger,  and  copies  of  the  group  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses 
by  the  Rhodian  sculptor  Philiskos.  In  Samos  two  statues  of 
the  Branchidse  type  (one  with  an  inscription  showing  it  to  be 
dedicated  by  one  HUakes)  have  been  found.  In  Rkodes  the 
Danish  excavators  have  discovered  at  early  temple  at  Rindos, 
and  have  identified  three  new  denies  belonging  to  the  town. 
At  Pergamum  the  gymnasium  tmv  vecov  has  been  excavated, 
and  a  dedicating  inscription  by  Attains  II.  to  Hera  Basileia 
found  on  an  architrave.  The  ancient  main  road  from  Per¬ 
gamum  to  the  Hermos  valley  has  also  been  traced. 

Africa. 

At  Carthage  the  ancient  theatre  has  been  excavated  and 
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several  statues  found.  Numerous  Greek  terra-cotta  statuettes 
of  the  fourth-third  century  B.C.  have  also  been  discovered.  At 
Bulla  Regia  the  forum  has  been  unearthed  and  the  statues  of 
the  guardian  deities  of  the  city,  Apollo,  Ceres,  and  iEsculapius, 
found  in  a  building  opening  off  it. 

France. 

Excavations  have  been  continued  on  the  site  of  ^iesia,  where 
a  small  temple  has  been  discovered.  A  Celtic  inscription  in 
Greek  letters  and  various  sculptures  have  been  found. 

Spain. 

Divers  have  discovered  a  series  of  lead  anchors  off  Cape 
Palos,  with  rude  inscriptions  in  Greek  and  Latin,  e.g. 

aco^ovaa,  etc.  At  Jdvea,  in  the  province  of  Alicante, 
an  important  gold  treasure  has  been  found.  The  objects  are 
closely  related  in  style  to  the  sculptures  of  Cerro  de  los  Santos 
and  the  Elche  head.  At  A  ljustrel,  in  the  south  of  Portugal,  a 
bronze  tablet  has  been  found  bearing  a  Latin  inscription  which 
gives  regulations  for  the  working  of  mines  of  silver  and  copper. 
It  furnishes  an  elaborate  code  of  rules  for  protecting  the  half¬ 
share  of  the  State,  for  arranging  questions  of  partnership  in  the 
separate  shafts,  which  were  let  out  to  private  contractors,  on  a 
profit-sharing  basis,  and  for  securing  the  safety  of  the  work¬ 
ings  against  rock-falls  and  water.  Penalties  are  prescribed 
for  violations  of  the  rules.  A  free  man  was  to  be  fined  and 
excluded  from  the  working;  a  slave  was  to  be  beaten  and 
sold  into  perpetual  imprisonment,  somewhere  away  from  the 
mines. 


Italy. 

The  proposed  scheme  of  international  co-operation  in  the  ^ 
excavation  of  Herculaneum,  suggested  by  Professor  Waldstein, , 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  It  would  seem  that 
the  Italians  are  unable  to  accept  the  proposed  arrangements. 

TheReportof  theAncient  Eai’thworksandFortifiedEnclosures  j 
Committee,  of  which  Lord  Balcarres  is  chairman,  is  a  valuable  j 
and  useful  document.  The  Committee  commence  with  an  ex-  ^ 
pression  of  regret,  in  which  archaeologists  generally  will  concur, 

‘  that  the  archaeological  societies  of  the  country  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  undertake  the  systematic  scheduling  of  the 
ancient  earthworks  and  defensive  enclosures  in  their  respective 
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districts,  and  ventures  again  to  urge  the  importance  of  the 
publication  of  such  lists  in  Transactions,  and  as  separate 
pamphlets,  which  can  be  distributed,  not  only  to  the  owners 
and  occupiers  of  the  sites,  but  also  amongst  the  county, 
borough,  rural,  urban,  and  district  councils,  which  now  so 
largely  control  the  affairs  of  the  country,  and  whose  members 
may  be  able  to  use  influence  to  prevent  the  destruction  or 
mutilation  which  from  time  to  time  threatens  the  remains 
of  so  many  early  fortresses,  camps,  and  strongholds  throughout 
the  land.’ 

The  Committee  give  a  list  of  some  cases  bearing  out  their 
regret  that  ‘  the  destruction  or  mutilation  of  defensive  earth¬ 
works,  and  even  more  of  tuinili  and  barrows,  is  constantly 
proceeding  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  but  passes  unnoticed 
i  or  at  least  unrecorded  in  mosCinstances.’  * 

!  This  is  one  of  the  evils  which  could  be  to  some  extent  at  any 
!  rate  mitigated  by  the  appointment  of  an  Inspector  of  Ancient 
I  Monuments.  The  official  at  present  acting  for  the  Board  of 
Works,  with  many  qualifications  and  much  good  will,  has  not 
the  status,  and  cannot,  however  much  he  might  wish  it,  move 
i  in  the  matter.  It  is  really  deplorable  that  Government  not  only 
;  shows  no  desire  to  carry  out  tlie  Act  for  the  preservation  of 
‘  our  most  ancient  national  monuments,  but  actually  sets  the 
law  at  defiance. 

The  Committee  heartily  support  the  suggestion  made  by 
our  Fellow  Mr.  Haverfield,  in  a  paper  read  on  December  20th, 
1905,  before  the  Eoyal  Geographical  Society,  urging  the 
Directors  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  to  give  instructions  for  more 
careful  record  of  antiquities,  and  especially  for  correct  delinea¬ 
tion  of  ancient  earthworks  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  Maps, 
particularly  on  those  of  the  25-inch  scale,  f 

Dr.  Slater  has  contributed  to  the  Royal  Geographical 
a  very  interesting  paper  on  tlie  Enclosure  of  Common 

Enclosures  of  common  fields  are  very  different  in  their 
effects  from  those  of  commons.  One,  perhaps  the  main, 
i  advantage  is  that  under  the  system  of  common  fields  properties 
tend  to  be  so  much  divided  that  cultivation,  and  the  fixing  of 
boundaries,  become  more  and  more  difficult  and  expensive. 
An  owner  of  100  acres  may  have  100  or  have  200  parcels  of 
I  land.  In  fact,  as  Dr.  Slater  puts  it,  ‘  the  hamlet  is  the  unit  of 
icultivation,  not  the  farm.’ 

'  *  t  of  the  Committee  on  Ancient  Earthn'orhe  and  Fortified  Enclomres, 

ip.  5. 

I  t  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Ancient  Enrtlmorhs  and,  Fortified,  Enrlornrett, 
|p.  7. 
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He  points  out  that  the  enclosure  by  Act  of  Parliament  of 
common  fields  shows  a  very  peculiar  and  striking  geographical 
distribution,  stretching  diagonally  across  England  from  Flam- 
borough  Head  towards  the  Solent.  It  does  not  occur  to  any 
extent  in  tlie  south-east,  the  west,  or  the  north.  He  co-ordi¬ 
nates  this  with  the  custom  of  coaration  or  collective  ploughing. 

If  this  had  died  out  before  the  land  was  settled  and  divided, 
the  common  field  system  did  not  arise.  What  is  still  more 
important,  the  land,  in  the  Celtic  districts,  as  in  Russia,  was 
periodically  divided.  To  these  two  causes  Dr.  Slater  attributes 
the  absence  of  these  parliamentary  inclosures  in  Cornwall  and 
Devon,  in  Wales  and  the  north. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  south  and  east,  which  were  early 
settled,  the  system  of  common  fields  had  been  abandoned  by 
mutual  consent  and  arrangement  before  the  era  of  Enclosure 
Acts  began. 

Dr.  Slater  has  some  interesting  remarks  as  to  the  effect  of 
enclosures  on  the  scenery  :  ‘  According  to  the  time  and  manner 
of  enclosure  do  we  find,  as  the  result,  the  landscape  cut  into 
little  fields  with  great  hedges,  looking,  from  an  elevated  point 
of  view  like  a  patchwork  quilt ;  or  the  natural  sweeping  lines 
of  the  hills  only  slightly  emphasised  by  skimpy  quickset 
hedges.  In  the  country  of  old  enclosure  we  find  narrow 
winding  lanes  ;  in  the  “  belt  of  parliamentary  enclosure,”  broad 
straight  roads  with  margins  of  gi'ass  on  either  sides,  occasion¬ 
ally  with  nothing  but  grass  and  cart-ruts.  You  find  here 
almost  all  the  houses  of  a  parish  clustered  together  in  compact 
villages ;  while  in  the  country  of  early  enclosure  they  may  be 
so  scattered  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  church,  which  seems  to 
attract  to  its  neighbourhood  the  inn  and  the  smithy,  there 
would  scarcely  be  a  recognisable  village  at  all.  William 
Marshall,  the  keenest  of  the  agricultural  observers  of  a  century 
ago,  was  accustomed  to  infer  the  date  and  method  of  enclosure 
of  a  district  from  its  aspect  alone,  and  I  have  never  found  his 
judgment  at  fault.’*  ; 

Sir  Norman  Lockyer’s  work  on  Stonehenge  is  of  great  j 
interest  to  all  archseologists.  In  his  Dawn  of  Astronomy  : 
he  brought  forward  strong  evidence  in  support  of  the  sug-  ; 
gestion  made  by  Mr.  Penrose  that  the  Egyptian  temples  were  j 
built  to  subserve  a  special  object,  viz.  to  limit  the  sunlight  j 
which  fell  on  the  front  into  a  special  beam,  which  would  reach  j 
the  Holy  of  Holies  on  a  particular  day  of  the  year,  and  thus 
enable  them  to  form  an  almanac,  which  from  a  farming  point 
of  view  would  be  of  great  importance.  Astronomical  changes, 

*  “The  Enclosure  of  Common  Fields  considered  Geographically,”  by  Dr.  Gilbert 
Slater,  in  Geographical  Journal^  January,  1907. 
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however,  would  gradually  afiect  the  position  of  the  sun  and 
stars,  which  after  the  lapse  of  years  would  cease  to  rise  in  the 
direct  line  of  the  temple,  and  the  suggestion  is  that  by  calcu¬ 
lating  back  when  this  held  good  the  date  of  erection  of  the 
monument  might  be  determined. 

In  the  case  of  Stonehenge  we  know  that  the  ‘  Avenue  ’  as  it 
is  called,  which  consists  of  ‘two  ancient  earthen  banks,  extends 
for  a  considerable  distance  from  the  structure,  in  the  general 
direction  of  the  sunrise  at  the  summer  solstice,  precisely  in 
the  same  way  as  in  Egypt  a  long  avenue  of  sphinxes  indicates 
tlie  principal  outlook  of  a  temple.  These  earthen  hanks 
defining  the  avenue  do  not  exist  alone.  As  will  be  seen  from 
the  sketch  plan,  there  is  a  general  common  line  of  direction  for 
the  avenue  and  the  principal  axis  of  the  structure  ;  and  the 
general  design  of  the  building,  together  with  the  position  and 
shape  of  the  naos,  indicates  a  close  connection  of  the  whole 
temple  structure  with  the  direction  of  the  avenue.  .  .  .  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  also,  that  the  temple  was  originally  roofed 
in,  and  that  the  sun’s  first  ray,  suddenly  shining  into  the 
darkness,  formed  a  fundamental  part  of  the  cultus.’ 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  tlie  roof,  however,  the  above 
suggestion,  I  now  find,  is  not  new,  the  view  having  been  held 
by  no  less  an  authority  than  Dr.  Thurnam,  who  apparently 
was  led  to  it  by  the  representations  of  the  Scandinavian 
temples  as  covered  and  enclosed  structures.’  * 

Seen  from  the  centre  of  the  monument  the  sun  on  IMid- 
summer’s  day  rises  almost  in  the  line  of  the  Avenue,  and  over 
the  so-called  Friar’s  Heel,  but  not  quite.  Sir  Norman  Lockyer 
calculates,  however,  that  it  would  have  done  so  on  Midsummer’s 
day  1680  B.c.,  which  accordingly  he  considers  to  be  the  date  of 
the  erection  of  this  great  national  monument,  within  a  margin 
of  say  200  years. 

I  This  is  by  no  means  of  course  the  first  attempt  to  arrive  at 
a  date.  Halley,  who  visited  Stonehenge  in  1720,  roughly 
estimated  the  age  from  the  weatliei'ing  of  the  stones  at  some- 
!  thing  like  3,000  years.  Higgins  estimated  it  at  4000  b.c. 

'  I  myself  more  than  40  years  ago  gave  reasons  for  believing 
that  it  belonged  to  the  Bronze  Age,t  which  for  South  Britain 
I  I  placed  at  from  1500  to  1000  B.c.  Sir  J.  Evans];  places  it  a 
I  little  later,  viz.  from  1200  to  500  B.C. 

i  Mr.  Gowland  refers  Stonehenge  to  the  Neolithic  period. 
The  difference  is,  however,  to  some  extent  verbal.  Traces  of 

*  Sir  Norman  Lockyor,  Stonehenge  and  other  British  Stone  Monuments,  63. 

I  t  Prehistoric  Times. 

t  Ancient  Bronze  Implements. 
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copper  were  discovered  on  one  of  the  stones ;  so  that  copper 
was  certainly  known,  though  perhaps  very  rare. 

Mr.  James  Fergusson  we  know  was  of  a  very  diffei’ent 
opinion,  and  referred  Stonehenge  to  the  Saxon  period,  a 
conclusion  which  is  I  think  quite  untenable.  It  is  much  to  be 
wished  that  some  other  competent  astronomer  could  go  over 
Sir  Norman  Lockyer’s  calculations,  and  give  us  his  opinion. 


We  owe  to  the  rich  and  graphic  pen  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang 
an  interesting  work  on  Homer  and  his  Age.  He  dwells  on 
the  systems  of  burial,  first  tholos  tombs,  then  shaft  graves  as 
at  Mycenae,  then  burning  and  the  placing  of  ashes  in  a  funeral 
vase,  as  is  general  in  Homer ;  *  on  the  evolution  of  arms,  first 
the  Mycenaean  prime  of  much  archery,  no  body  armour  (?); 
huge  leather  ‘  man  covering  ’  shields  are  used,  like  those  of 
the  Algonquins ;  (2)  the  same  shields  strengthened  with  metal, 
light  body  armour,  thin  corslets,  and  archery  is  frequent, 
but  somewhat  despised  (the  Homeric  age) ;  (3)  the  parrying 
shield  of  the  latest  Mycenaean  age  (infantry  with  body 
armour);  (4)  the  Ionian  hoplites,  with  body  armour  and  ’ 
small  circular  bucklers.f 

Mr.  Lang  has  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  Greek  house  of 
Homeric  times,  but  his  principal  object  is  to  prove  that  the  ' 
Homeric  poems,  and  he  dwells  mainly  on  the  Iliad,  ‘  as  a  whole  ' 
is  the  work  of  one  age.  That  it  has  reached  us  without  inter¬ 
polations  and  lacunae  perhaps  no  person  of  ordinary  sense  will 
allege.  But  that  the  mass  of  the  Epic  is  of  one  age  appears  to  be 
a  natural  inference  from  the  breakdown  of  the  hypotheses  which 
attempt  to  explain  it  as  a  late  mosaic,  and  apart  from  passages 
gravely  suspected  in  antiquity,  present  a  perfectly  harmonious  ^ 
picture  of  the  entire  life  and  civilisation  of  one  single  age,’  ■ 
in  opposition  to  Wolf’s  theory  that  the  Iliad  ‘is  either  a  col¬ 
lection  of  short  lays  disposed  in  sequence  in  a  late  age,  or  that 
it  contains  an  ancient  original  “  kernel  ”  round  which  “  expan¬ 
sions,”  made  throughout  some  centuries  of  changeful  life,  have  ' 
accrued,  and  have  been  at  last  arranged  by  a  literary  redactor  ' 
or  editor.’ 

Mr.  Leaf,  I  believe,  now  adopts  the  view  that  the  Homeric 
poems  were  for  a  long  period  preserved,  with  many  changes,  j 


*  I  am  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Lang  adopts  the  suggestion  which  I  threw  out  i 
more  than  40  years  ago,  that  the  objects  so  often  found  complete,  but  broken,  in  i 
graves  were  purposely  “  killed  ”  that  their  spirits  might  accompany  their  owner  | 
to  the  other  world,  just  as  slaves  were  sacrificed  with  the  same  object,  though  he  I 
doubts  whether  the  murder  of  the  unfortunate  Trojans  at  the  grave  of  Patroclus  | 
was  a  case  in  point,  considering  it  to  have  been  done  in  anger.  j 

f  Homer  and  his  Aye,  by  A.  Lang. 
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by  wandering  bards,  but  that  at  length  an  official  copy  was 
made  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Solon  or  of  Pisistratus. 

For  this  Mr.  Lang  sees  no  evidence.  The  language,  the 
grammar,  the  arms,  the  customs,  all  in  his  opinion  prove  ‘  the 
masterly  unity  of  the  old  poem.’  He  points  out  that  we  now 
know  the  use  of  writing  to  be  much  older  than  it  was  supposed 
to  be  in  the  time  of  Wolf,  which  removes  a  great  difficulty, 
and  he  dwells  on  the  other  known  cases  of  composite  author¬ 
ship,  especially  on  the  old  French  chansons.  Here  we  have 
in  many  respects  processes  such  as  some  critics  postulate  in  the 
case  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Mr.  Lang  draws  an  interesting 
parallel  between  Agamemnon  and  Charlemagne,  but  maintains 
that  the  final  result  was  very  different,  because  in  other  cases 
there  was  no  Homer. 

While,  however,  I  am  quite  disposed  to  agree  that  in  the 
main  the  Homeric  poems  represent  one  phase  of  civilisation 
and  belong  to  one  period,  Mr.  Lang  does  not  seem  to  meet  the 
arguments  of  Grote,  Monro,  Jebb,  Leaf,  and  other  critics,  who 
consider  that  large  portions  and  even  some  entire  books  are 
subsequent,  though  not  necessarily  much  later,  additions. 

There  is  one  consideration  to  which  Mr.  Lang  does  not 
allude,  but  which  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  tell  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  antiquity  of  Homer  ;  I  allude  to  the  position  of 
Helen,  which  I  remember  bringing  forward  in  the  Society 
more  than  30  years  ago. 

The  high  position  assigned  to  Helen  is  inconsistent  with 
our  ideas.  It  evidently  was  a  conundrum  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 
She  was  evidently  not,  he  says,  and  not  regarded  as,  a 
depraved  character.*  He  explains  this  by  the  remark  that  ‘  to 
the  world,  beneath  whose  standard  of  morality  she  has  sunk, 
she  makes  at  least  this  reparation,  that  the  sharp  condemna¬ 
tion  of  herself  is  ever  in  her  mouth,  and  that  she  does  not 
seek  to  throw  off  the  burden  of  her  shame  on  her  more  guilty 
partner.  Nay,  more  than  this,  her  self-debasing  and  self- 
renouncing  humility  come  nearer,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
heathen  example  to  the  type  of  Christian  penitence.’ 

Mr.  Leaf  also  speaks  of  Helen  as  '  suffering  from  remorse 
on  leaving  her  husband,’  and  refers  to  ‘  the  deep  guilt  which 
can  justly  attach  to  a  character  such  as  hers.’ 

But  though  it  is  true  that  Helen  often  reproaches  herself, 
it  is  not  for  her  conduct  to  Menelaus,  but  for  the  misfortunes 
she  had  brought  on  Troy.  We  must  judge  her  by  the  customs 
of  the  time.  It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  among  the  lower 
races  of  man  marriage  by  capture  was  a  recognised  custom. 


Ju'centus  Mundi,  507. 
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Hers  seems  to  me  a  case  of  this  kind.  It  will  be  observed 
that  she  is  always  spoken  of  as  Paris’  wife.  So  also  Hector, 
though  he  regarded  Paris  with  great  contempt,  and  reproached 
him  in  strong  language,  addresses  him  as  married : 

Thou  wretched  Paris,  though  in  form  so  fair, 

Thou  slave  of  woman,  manhood’s  counterfeit  I 
Would  thou  had’st  ne’er  been  born,  or  died  at  least 
Unwedded  ! 

and  speaks  to  Helen  with  kindness  and  affection,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  Sixth  Book,  he  says  : 

Though  kind  thy  wish,  yet,  Helen,  ask  me  not 
To  sit  or  rest ;  I  cannot  yield  to  thee, 

For  burns  e'en  now  my  soul  to  aid  our  friends. 

Who  feel  my  loss,  and  sorely  need  my  arm. 

But  thou  thy  husband  rouse,  and  let  him  speed. 

That  he  may  find  me  still  within  the  walls. 

The  aged  Priam,  even  when  grieving  over  the  fatal  war,  is 
careful  to  assure  Helen  that  he  does  not  complain  of  her  : 

Not  thee  I  blame. 

But  to  the  Gods  I  owe  this  woful  war. 

These  M^ere  no  exceptional  cases.  On  the  contrary,  in  her 
touching  lament  over  Hector’s  corpse,  Helen  says  : 

Hector,  of  all  my  brethren  dearest  thou  ! 

True,  Godlike  Paris  claims  me  as  his  wife. 

Who  bore  me  hither — would  I  then  had  died  ! 

But  twenty  years  have  passed  since  here  I  came, 

And  left  my  native  land  ;  yet  ne’er  from  thee 
I  heard  one  scornful,  one  degrading  word  ; 

And  when  from  others  1  have  borne  reproach. 

Thy  brothers,  sisters,  or  thy  brothers’  wives. 

Or  mother  (for  thy  sire  was  ever  kind 

E’en  as  a  father),  thou  hast  checked  them  still 

With  tender  feeling,  and  with  gentle  words. 

For  thee  I  weep,  and  for  myself  no  less  ; 

Weeping  she  spoke,  and  with  her  wept  the  crowd. 

Even  in  that  hour  of  sorrow  the  people  pitied  but  did  not 
upbraid  her.  It  is  true  that  she  reproaches  herself ;  not, 
however,  apparently  for  her  marriage  with  Paris,  but  on 
account  of  the  misfortunes  which  she  had  been  the  means  of 
bringing  on  Troy. 

So  much  for  the  view  taken  by  the  Trojans.  As  regards 
the  Greeks,  the  passage  in  book  xix.  where  Achilles  speaks 
of  ‘  baneful  ’  Helen,  for  whose  sake  the  Greeks  were  doing 
battle  with  the  men  of  Troy,  is,  says  Mr.  Leaf,  ‘  the  only  one 
in  the  ILiad  where  any  Greek  speaks  of  Helen  in  words  of 
anger.’  Yet  even  in  anger  no  word  of  contumely  or  reproach 


Lord  Derby’s  translation. 
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was  hurled  at  her.  That  her  unrivalled  beauty  was  baneful 
everyone  will  admit,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  moral  condemna¬ 
tion. 

Finally,  when  Troy  had  fallen,  and  she  had  l)een  recaptured 
by  Menelaus,  he  took  her  back,  and,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  said, 
‘  she  resumes  her  place  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  bears  it 
with  unconstrained  and  perfect  dignity.’ 

Moreover,  if  she  had  voluntarily  left  Menelaus,  wliy  should 
the  whole  Greek  strength  be  put  out  merely  to  recover  a 
faithless  woman.  On  the  other  liand,  if  she  was,  as  I  believe, 
carried  off  by  force,  they  were  bound  in  honour  to  lielp 
Menelaus. 

It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  feeling  of  the  times  tliat, 
as  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  his  life  of  Thales,  tells  us,  the  cup 
made  by  Vulcan  as  a  wedding  present  for  Pelops,  liaving  been 
taken  by  Paris  ‘  when  he  carried  otf  Helen,  was  tlirown  into 
the  sea  near  Cos  by  her,  as  she  said  that  it  would  l^ecome  a 
cause  of  battle.’  This  statement,  however,  is  inconsistent 
with  the  Seventh  Book,  in  which  Paris  agrees  to  give  up 
the  spoils  and  treasures  he  had  carried  oil’,  l)ut  absolutely 
refuses  to  surrender  Helen.  I  dwell  on  tliese  considerations, 
because  unless  we  realise  the  fact  that  marriage  ])y  capture 
was  a  recognised  form  of  matrimony,  involving,  according  to 
the  Idas  of  the  time,  no  disgrace,  at  any  rate  to  tlie  woman,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  cannot  understand  the  character  of  Helen 
or  properly  appreciate  the  Iliad  itself.  If  Helen  was  a 
faithless  wife,  an  abandoned  and  guilty  wretch,  the  terms  in 
which  she  is  described  by  Homer  would  be,  to  say  tlie  least, 
misplaced ;  he  would  have  condoned  vice  when  clad  in  tlie 
garb  of  beauty,  and  his  great  poem  would  be  justly  open  to 
the  accusation  of  a  moral  stain  for  which,  however,  if  tliis 
view  is  correct,  there  is  really  no  foundation. 

But  the  only  point  of  view  from  which  we  can  abstain 
from  condemning  Helen,  was  quite  archaic.  By  tlie  time  of 
the  earlier  Greek  dramatists  customs  had  entirely  changed, 
and  they  speak  of  her  in  terms  of  severe  condemnation.  Hence 
we  may  be  sure  that  if  there  had  been  any  possibility  of  inter¬ 
polations  Helen  would  have  been  upbraided  and  condemned, 
as  in  fact  she  was,  by  later  writers,  though  not  by  Homer. 

This  seems  to  me  not  only  a  confirmation  of  the  view  held 
by  Mr.  Lang,  but  I  have  referred  to  it,  perhaps  in  too  much 
detail,  because  it  seems  to  me  to  explain  and  remove  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  sad  blot  on  this  great  poem. 

We  made  an  unusual  departure  by  giving  £25  to  the  Pipe 
Roll  Society,  as  we  found  that  it  was  badly  in  want  of  funds 
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to  cany  on  its  publications,  which  ai-e  of  much  value  to 
archaeologists,  but  could  hardly  be  continued  Avithout  financial 
help. 

The  opening  of  the  Library  on  Friday  evenings  is  being  con¬ 
tinued  for  the  present,  and  attendances  seem  to  be  fairly 
kept  up. 

The  alteration  of  the  rules  has  been  so  recent,  and  is  so 
fre.sh  in  the  memory  of  us  all,  that  it  is  unnecessaxy  to  do 
more  than  to  express  a  hope  that  they  will  Avork  Avell. 

Once  more  I  have  to  thank  several  Fellows,  and  above  all 
Mr.  Norman,  Mr.  Read,  Mr.  H.  R.  Hall,  Mr.  Artliur  Smith,  and 
Mr.  Hope,  for  kind  help  in  the  preparation  of  the  Annual 
Address. 

Last,  but  not  least,  I  beg  to  thank  you  all  foi'  your  constant 
courtesy  and  loyal  support  of  the  Chair.” 

The  folloAving  Resolution  Avas  thereupon  proposed  by 
Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B.,  seconded  by  Sir  Richard  R.  Holmes, 
K.C.V.O.,  and  carried  unanimously  ; 

“  That  the  best  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  given  to  the 
President  for  his  Address,  and  that  he  be  requested 
to  allow  it  to  be  printed.” 

The  Scrutators  having  reported  which  Members  of  Council 
in  Balloting  Papers  No.  I.  and  No.  II.  and  that  the  Officers  of 
the  Society  in  Balloting  Paper  No.  III.  had  been  duly  elected, 
the  following  List  Avas  read  from  the  Chair  of  those  who  had 
been  elected  as  Council  and  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year : 

Eleven  Members  from  the  Old  Council. 

John,  Lord  Avebury,  P.C.,  F.R.S.,  President. 

Philip  Norman,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 

Frederick  George  Hilton  Price,  Esq.,  Director. 

Charles  Hercules  Read,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

Sir  Edward  William  Brabrook,  Knt.,  C.B. 

William  Dale,  Esq. 

Harold  Arthur,  Viscount  Dillon,  Hon.  M.A.  Oxon. 

Arthur  George  Hill,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Charles  Reed  Peers,  Esq.,  M.A. 
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Henry  Richard  Tedder,  Esq. 

Sir  Edward  Maunde  Thompson,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

Ten  Members  of  the  Neiv  Council. 

Charles  Edward  Heley  Chadwyck-Healey,  Esq.,  K.C. 

Ernest  Crofts,  Esq.,  R.A. 

William  John  Hardy,  Esq. 

Francis  John  Haveriield, Esq., M.A.,  Hon.  LL.U.  Aberdeen. 

Sir  Richard  Rivington  Holmes,  K.C.V.O. 

Arthur  Henry  Lyell,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Lieut.-Colonel  George  Babington  Croft  Lyons. 

Henry  Owen,  Esq.,  D.C.L. 

Harry  Plowman,  Esq. 

Sir  Augustus  Prevost,  Bart. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  the  Scrutators  for  their  trouble. 

Pursuant  to  the  Statutes  chapter  iii.  section  3  the  names  of 
the  following,  who  had  failed  to  pay  all  moneys  due  from 
them  to  the  Society,  and  for  such  default  have  ceased  to  be 
Fellows  of  the  Society,  were  read  from  the  Chair,  and  the 
President  made  an  entry  of  removal  against  each  name  in  the 
Register  of  the  Society  : 

Henry  Dawes  Harrod,  Esq. 

Percy  Manning,  Esq.,  M.A. 

George  Noble,  Count  Plunkett,  M.R.I.A. 
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Thursday,  2nd  May,  1907. 

Lord  AVEBURY,  P.C.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

From  the  Author  : — The  last  Earl  of  Warenne  and  Surrey.  Hj  F.  R.  Fairbaiik, 
M.D.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  n.p.  1907. 

From  the  Transcriber  : — Registers  of  the  Parish  of  Little  Hadham,  in  Hertford¬ 
shire,  1559  to  1812.  Transcribed  and  edited  by  William  Minet,  M.A., 
F.S.A.  8vo.  Colchester,  1907. 

From  the  Author  ; — Croydon’s  more  Ancient  History  and  Associations.  By  A.  C. 
Jonas.  8vo.  Croydon,  n.d. 

From  the  Author  ; — Some  Antiquities  of  Middlesex.  Addenda  (No.  2).  The 
Ancient  Forests  of  Middlesex.  By  Montagu  Sharpe.  8vo.  London,  1907. 

From  the  Author  : — Signs  of  Old  London,  Ludgate,  St.  Paul’s,  and  Cheapside. 
By  F.  G.  Hilton  Price,  Dir.  S.A.  8vo.  London,  n.d. 

Thomas  Whitcombe  Greene,  Esq.,  B.C.L.,  was  admitted  ^ 
a  Fellow.  i 

A.  G.  Langdon,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the  following 
notes  on  some  Prehistoric  and  other  objects  found  together 
near  Buttern  Hill,  Cornwall : 

“  For  some  years  Mr.  F.  H.  Nicholls,  of  Leivannick,  has 
been  making  a  collection  of  various  objects  similar  to  those  ! 
exhibited  here  this  evening.  Mr.  Nicholls’ name  is  not  entirely 
new  to  this  Society,  for  of  the  only  two  Ogam  inscriptions  in 
Cornwall,  the  second  example  was  found  by  him,  a  report  and 
illustration  of  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  contributing  to  the  j 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  24th  January,  1895.  ' 

Before,  however,  describing  the  objects  now  exhibited,  it 
will  be  as  well  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  place  where  they 
were  found,  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  have  been 
discovered. 

For  the  purpose  of  streaming  for  wolfram,  or  tungsten,  a 
metal  which  is  used  as  an  alloy  for  hardening  steel,  Mr. 
Nicholls  leases  some  land  on  the  West  Moors,  near  the  foot  of 
Buttern  Hill,  situated  about  a  mile  to  the  east  of  Brown 
Willy,  in  the  parish  of  Altarnon,  and  some  12  miles  west  of 
Launceston.  The  men  employed  by  him  are  instructed  to 
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look  out  for,  and  put  aside,  any  curious  objects  that  may  be 
found. 

To  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  these 
operations  are  carried  out,  I  have  prepared  a  rouglr  diagram 
showing  its  section,  to  a  scale  of  one-quarter  real  size^  which 
I  may  briefly  describe  as  follows. 

Below  the  moorland  surface  grass  is  a  bed  of  peat  3  feet 
6  inches  deep,  beneath  which  is  a  stratum  of  compressed 
gravel,  from  3  feet  6  inches  to  4  feet  in  depth,  resting  on 
the  original  granite  shelf  or  basement,  and  it  is  about  12 
inches  above  this  granite  shelf  that  the  objects  in  question  are 
found.  The  total  depth  below  the  surface  would  thus  be 
about  6  feet  6  inches.  The  excavation  consists  of  a  trench 
about  50  feet  wide,  and  when  the  peat  has  been  removed,  the 
compressed  gravel  is  dug  out  with  picks,  broken  up,  and  then 
carefully  washed  in  a  running  stream  of  water  until  the 
lighter  materials  are  washed  away.  Amongst  the  heavier 
bodies  remaining,  besides  of  course  the  wolfram,  are  the 
objects  under  consideration,  consisting  of  the  holed-stones, 
flint  scrapers  and  flakes,  and  a  number  of  tin  grains,’  as 
they  are  locally  called,  some  of  which  weigh  upwards  of  an 
ounce.  In  the  gravel  bed  also  are  occasionally  found  small 
oak  branches  from  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter,  pieces  of 
hazel  bushes,  nuts,  etc.  Judging  from  the  large  dejiosits 
of  mud  on  either  side  of  the  gravel,  and  the  water-worn 
appearance  of  the  grains  and  wolfram,  it  seems  natural  to 
conclude  that  the  general  conditions  of  the  site  point  to  the 
existence  of  an  old  river  bed. 

With  regard  to  the  objects,  I  should  first  like  to  draw 
attention  to  the  holed-stones,  some  of  which  are  here  illus¬ 
trated.  Of  these  two,  represented  by  Nos.  3  and  4,  are  made 
of  a  stone  having  a  satin-like  surface,  while  No.  5,  found  on 
the  moor  with  the  other  two,  is  of  quite  a  diflerent  texture. 
An  examination  of  the  holes  shows  that  in  all  cases  the 
splayed  portions  of  the  holes  is  greater  on  one  side  of  them 
than  on  the  other ;  the  same  peculiarity  is  also  noticeable  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  stone.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
therefore  that  this  workincr  of  the  hole  is  due  rather  to 

,  o 

design  than  to  accident. 

Similar  holed-stones  have  been  found  by  Mr.  Nicholls  in 
the  adjoining  parish  of  Lewannick,  Nos.  1  and  2  being- 
examples.  But  I  would  call  particular  attention  to  the 
I  largest  specimen  of  all.  No.  1,  which  measures  6  inches  at  its 
I  greatest  diameter,  because  the  hole  in  this  case  differs  entirely 
!  from  the  others ;  it  is  nearly  symmetrical,  and  is  polished  or 
worn  to  a  perfectly  smooth  surface,  apparently  by  constant 
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use  for  some  purpose  or  other.  A  portion  of  the  rock  face  of 
the  stone  remains  on  the  flat  topped  edge  of  this  specimen. 
Nor  must  I  omit  to  mention  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the  work¬ 
ings  there  are  a  great  number  of  hut  circles,  some  being 
within  50  yards  of  the  operations,  while  on  the  top  of 
Buttern  Hill  are  numerous  grave  chambers,  easily  detected  by 
their  hollow  sound.  I  was  present  when  one  of  the  latter 
was  opened ;  it  was  covered  by  a  rough  granite  slab,  the 
small  and  approximately  circular  chamber  beneath  being- 
formed  of  rude  stones,  resting  on  another  granite  slab. 
Although  this  investigation  took  place  on  a  fine  summer’s 
day,  and  the  grave  was,  as  stated,  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  we 
noticed  that  a  few  inches  below  the  surface  the  ground  was 
quite  moist.  Buried  in  the  wet  and  dark-coloured  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  the  chamber  a  large  stone  hammer  was  found. 

With  these  evidences  of  former  inhabitants  before  us  it 
seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  specimens  now  exhibited 
were  probably  connected  with  them. 

The  flints  do  not  seem  to  call  for  any  particular  attention, 
beyond  the  fact  that  they  were  found  side  by  side  with  tlie 
holed-stones  and  tin  grains ;  indeed  the  proximity  of  tlie 
articles  to  each  other  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  the  discovery.  For  instance,  all  the  specimens  on 
card  A  came  out  of  one  wheelbarrow  full  of  sand;  but  of  course 
all  barrows  full  are  not  so  prolific,  in  fact  it  very  often  happens 
that  many  days,  and  sometimes  weeks,  pass  wfithout  anything 
:  of  interest  being  found.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  specimens 
^  on  this  card  comprise  a  holed-stone,  a  flint  implement,  two  tin 
I  grams,  and  one  piece  of  wolfram,  the  latter,  in  being  broken 
up  to  show  its  sections,  splintered  into  the  five  pieces  shown. 
I  should  perhaps  add  that  most  of  the  wolfram  is  largely 
mixed  with  quartz.  The  now  rounded  formation  of  the  tin 
i  grains  shows  that  they  have  been  subjected  to  a  considerable 
!  amount  of  attrition  by  water  action  at  some  time  or  another, 
and  the  crystal  shaped  piece  is,  I  am  told,  of  so  uncommon  a 
I  form  that  I  have  sent  it  with  the  other  specimens,  thinking  it 
I  might  be  of  interest  to  the  geologists  amongst  us. 

Besides  the  objects  already  dealt  with,  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  finds  in  the  workings,  and  one  that  has  proved 
a  great  puzzle  to  all  the  old  streamers  and  granite  workers 
'  in  the  locality,  is  the  large  block  of  granite  shown  in  the 
centre  of  the  diagram,  and  resting  as  will  be  seen  on  the 
granite  shelf.  That  it  should  be  there  is  in  itself  not  remark¬ 
able  and  of  no  real  importance,  but  that  it  had  actually  been 
worked  by  man  whilst  in  that  position  is  most  remarkable, 
and  makes  its  discovery  very  interesting.  At  my  request 
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Mr.  Nicholls,  who  had  already  mentioned  the  existence  of  this 
stone  to  me,  made  a  special  visit  to  the  moor  with  the  object 
of  obtaining  full  particulars  regarding  it,  and  I  cannot  do 
better  than  give  the  account  of  his  investigation  in  his  own 
words.  He  says  ;  ‘  The  block  of  granite  was  originally,  as 
near  as  I  could  judge,  about  8  feet  square  and  6  feet  deep, 
and  allowing  for  rounding  up  of  corners  would  have  been 
about  24  tons  in  weight.  It  had  been  split  down  the  middle 
presumable  by  wedges  inserted  in  the  existing  V-shaped 
grooves  which  are  now  about  4  inches  long  by  1|  inch  deep. 
Now  as  holes  of  this  depth  and  shape  would  he  quite  useless 
for  cleaving  purposes,  I  conclude  that  a  great  deal  of  disinte¬ 
gration  must  have  taken  place,  especially  as  the  stone  is  quite 
smooth  on  the  top,  as  if  worn  down  by  the  action  of  weather 
or  water,  or  perhaps  both.  The  half  of  the  stone  (shown  by 
a  dotted  line  on  the  diagram)  had  been  taken  away,  but  some 
small  pieces  were  left  close  by.  There  is  one  thing  I  should 
like  to  add,  and  that  is,  that  although  the  peat  appeared  to  he 
one  solid  mass,  yet  the  gravel  underneath  gave  one  the 
impression  of  having  been  moved,  as  it  was  not  nearly  so  dense 
at  the  sides  of  the  block  as  it  was  a  little  way  from  it.  But  this 
is  not  altogether  unusual,  because  we  have  before  found  large 
portions  of  ground  where  the  gravel  is  quite  loose,  and  then 
again  directly  adjoining  it  is  quite  compact.’  Mr.  Nicholls 
concludes  by  saying  that  ‘blocks  of  granite  are  often  met 
with  in  the  workings,  but  this  is  the  only  worked  one  yet 
discovered.’ 

On  the  open  moor,  however,  above  the  gravel  and  peat, 
there  are  hundreds  of  granite  blocks  scattered  about,  but 
tliese  I  am  informed  are  probably  the  result  of  a  glacial  tip. 

Now  it  is  extremely  improbable  from  all  points  of  reasoning 
that  any  people  would  have  ever  been  likely  to  excavate  for 
granite,  especially  in  this  case,  where  the  particular  block 
in  question  was  concealed.  I  am  therefore  drawn  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  this  granite  boulder  was  worked  by  man, 
certainly  before  the  3  feet  6  indies  layer  of  peat  was  deposited 
on  top  of  it,  and  in  all  probability  at  the  time  when  it  was  in 
its  present  position,  prior  even  to  the  formation  of  the  ancient 
river  bed,  in  which  it  is  almost  buried  by  the  sand  from  which 
the  objects  were  obtained.  When  we  consider  the  ages  which 
must  have  elapsed  in  order  to  develop  the  land  as  we  find  it 
to-day,  from  the  granite  shelf  to  the  moorland  grass,  yet 
another  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  man  is  added  from  the  dis¬ 
coveries  at  Buttern  Hill. 

Mr.  Nicholls  is  naturally  keenly  interested  in  these  constant 
discoveries,  and  is  very  anxious  to  ascertain  if  like  objects  are 
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found  under  like  conditions,  but  more  especially  if  any  light 
could  be  thrown  on  the  use  or  object  of  the  holed-stones. 

From  time  to  time  I  have  inspected  his  finds,  and  have 
also  seen  the  workings,  but  being  unable  to  offer  any  explana¬ 
tion,  I  suggested  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  him  to 
send  up  a  sample  lot  of  all  specimens  to  the  Society,  to  which 
I  would  add  a  few  notes,  and  ask  the  Committee  to  kindly 
exhibit  them,  because  I  felt  sure  that  amongst  the  many 
Fellows  with  their  varied  knowledge  and  experience  some¬ 
thing  might  be  learnt  here  if  anywhere,  personally  hoping 
that  Sir  John  Evans,  Professor  Gowland,  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Read 
might  be  present  at  the  meeting,  and  have  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  articles  and  expressing  their  opinions  upon 
them. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  deal  at  some  length  with  the 
geological  features  connected  with  the  subject,  but  I  know 
that  this  course  was  absolutely  necessary  since  no  opinion  on 
the  object  could  be  given  without  a  full  description  of  the 
locality  and  conditions  under  wiiich  they  were  brought  to 
light.” 

Mr.  Reginald  Smith  suggested  that  the  perforated  stone 
discs  were  used  as  loom-weights  in  the  same  way  as  clay 
weights  in  those  parts  of  B)atain  where  suitable  stone  was 
not  found.  Specimens  similar  to  those  exhibited  were  common 
in  Scotland,  and  some  had  been  published*  but  not  explained. 
The  two  celts,  though  different  in  type,  might  be  contem¬ 
porary,  as  they  were  collateral  descendants  of  the  primitive 
celt. 


F.  Haverfield,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the 
following  note  on  a  fragment  of  Arretine  ware  found  at 
Bicester  : 

“  This  fragment  of  Arretine  ware  was  picked  up  some 
I  years  ago  near  Bicester  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Stainer,  of  Christ 
;  Church,  Oxford,  and  by  him  given  to  me  at  the  time  of  find- 
I  ing.  The  exact  spot  is  a  grass  held  lying  in  the  angle 
1  contained  by  the  main  road  from  Bicester  to  Oxford  and  the 
I  branch  lane  from  that  road  to  Chesterton,  and  on  the  north 
!  side  of  the  latter  lane.  The  well-known  site  of  Alchester,  a 
Romano-British  ‘  station  ’  or  village,  is  close  by  to  the  south¬ 
west.  Mr.  Stainer  tells  me  that  other  Roman  remains  have, 
to  his  knowledge,  been  picked  up  in  the  same  field  when  it 
I 

I  *  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland^  xxxvii.  (1903),  166. 
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was  under  cultivation.  I  propose  to  present  the  fragment  to 
the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford.  But  as  Arretine  ware  is 
very  rare  in  Britain,  and  the  known  finds  are  almost  restricted 
to  London  and  the  south-east,  this  item  from  the  Midlands 
deserves  the  notice  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  before  its 
incarceration  in  a  museum.” 


FRAGMENT  OP  ARRETINE  WARE  POUND  AT  BICESTER.  (U.) 

William  Dale,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  read  the  following  Report,  as 
Local  Secretary  for  Hampshire  : 

“  Since  reading  a  paper  on  Neolithic  Implements  from 
Hampshire  before  the  Society  in  December  last,  I  have  made 
some  further  additions  to  my  collection,  which  I  am  showing 
to-night.  They  were  found  within  the  last  two  years  by  a 
schoolmaster  in  my  neighbourhood  who  has  devoted  much 
time  to  collecting,  and  who  allowed  me  to  appropriate  the 
best  of  his  finds  in  consideration  of  my  relieving  him  from 
temporary  difficulties.  Among  them  are  two  remarkably  well- 
made  chipped  celts,  one  from  Bishopstoke,  the  other  from  \ 
Otterbourne.  I  should  also  like  to  call  attention  to  a  fine  ; 
polished  celt  from  Romsey,  which  seems  never  to  have  been  j 
used,  and  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  earliest  stage  in  the  ' 
life  of  a  polished  celt,  while  another  from  East  Leigh  is  near 
the  end  of  its  career,  and  has  been  much  ground  down.  The  j 
angle  of  the  sharpening  was  probably  the  angle  at  which  it  j 
was  hafted.  j 

The  most  interesting  object  is  a  tiny  celt  of  green  stone,  not  i 
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much  more  than  an  inch  square.  Like  three  other  small 
Hampshire  celts  made  from  material  not  found  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  this  little  celt  came  from  the  coast,  and  is  so  dis¬ 
tinctly  foreign  that  if  I  did  not  know  it  was  found  at  Beaulieu 
I  should  have  said  it  came  from  Brittany  or  the  Swiss  Lake 
dwellings.  It  is  curious  it  should  have  been  so  carefully 
sharpened,  and  evidently  much  used,  when  a  flint  implement 
would  have  been  of  much  more  use.  I  think  we  must  regard 
these  small  celts  of  non-local  rock  as  imports,  and  evidence  of 
communication  with  the  Continent  in  Neolithic  times. 

Passing  to  the  age  of  bronze,  I  show  a  palstave  and  socketed 
celt  found  together  while  cutting  a  ditch  at  Owslebury,  near 
Winchester.  It  is  not  the  first  instance  of  socketed  celts 
and  palstaves  being  associated,  although  it  is,  I  believe, 
generally  thought  that  the  palstave  is  the  earlier  form  of 
implement.  The  socketed  celt  looks  like  a  fresh  casting, 
while  the  palstave  is  worn  and  corroded,  and  is  probably  much 
the  older  implement  of  the  two. 

The  exhibition  of  a  Sloden  thumb  pot  found  last  year 
with  a  denarius  of  Gallienus  at  Clausentum  affords  me  the 
opportunity  of  giving  you  the  latest  information  concerning 
'this  Roman  site.  After  vainly  endeavouring  to  dispose  of 
the  Manor  House  and  the  area  round  it.  Lady  Macnaghten 
at  last  decided  to  go  back  there  herself,  and  she  died  there 
last  year.  The  house  is  now  in  the  occupation  of  her  son, 
and  there  is  no  likelihood  of  any  disturbance  or  breaking  of 
the  ground,  at  any  rate,  at  present.  Previous  to  this  the 
Tetrican  milestones  and  the  altar  to  the  goddess  Ancasta 
were  removed  from  the  summer-house  and  are  now  lying  on 
the  floor  at  the  Hartley  College  waiting  for  the  day  when  the 
town  shall  have  a  proper  museum.  Such  pottery  as  was  of 
any  interest  I  secured.  The  large  collection  of  coins  found 
on  the  site  were  of  local  interest,  and  extended  over  the 
whole  period  of  the  Roman  occupation.  Some  had  been 
named  and  described  by  Mr.  Roach  Smith.  I  made  a  vigorous 
effort  to  save  them,  but  the  wishes  of  six  daughters  prevailed, 
and  they  were  made  into  bracelets  and  waistbands. 

The  Sloden  pot  is  a  typical  specimen  and  calls  for  no 
remark.  Sloden  ware  is  found  on  both  sides  of  the  river  for 
'  some  distance  from  Bitterne  Manor,  and  must  have  been 
extensively  used  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  pottery  sites  in  Sloden  Wood  are  now  much  overgrown, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  find  them.  As  no  exploration  has  been 
'  done  there  for  50  years,  I  have  often  wished  systematic 
.  digging  could  be  done  once  more,  and  perhaps  fresh  dis¬ 
coveries  made  at  this  interesting  manufactory.” 

2  H  2 
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William  Dale,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  also  read  the  following  note  on 
a  discovery  of  a  bronze  bucket  of  the  Early  Iron  Age  at 
Weybridge,  in  Surrey ; 

“  The  bronze  bucket  about  to  be  described  was  found  early 
in  April  in  the  course  of  constructing  the  new  motor  track 
near  the  railway  station  at  Weybridge.  The  man  into  whose 
possession  it  came  was  one  who  had  been  employed  on  the 
Bitterne  Manor  Estate  near  Southampton,  and  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  bringing  me  Koman  antiquities.  He  had  the  courage 
to  refuse  10s.  for  it  which  was  offered  him  on  the  spot,  and 
sent  the  bucket  on  to  me  wrapped  in  an  old  sack. 

His  account  of  its  discovery  is  that  it  came  up  in  sinking  a 
shaft  for  one  of  the  piers  of  a  bridge,  and  the  section  he  gives 
is :  5  feet  of  clay,  7  feet  of  sand,  and  then  4  feet  of  gravel,  in 
which  deposit  the  bucket  was  found.  It  seems  difficult  at 
first  to  understand  how  the  gravel  could  be  at  the  base  of  the 
clay  and  sand,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  see  the  section 
myself.  But  in  the  course  of  over  2,000  years  the  features 
of  the  neighbourhood  may  have  changed  very  much,  and  silt 
and  other  clayey  or  sandy  material  may  at  this  spot,  through 
the  action  of  the  weather  and  the  river,  have  covered  up  to  a 
considerable  depth  what  apparently  is  the  Quaternary  gravel , 
of  the  Kiver  Wey  in  which  the  bucket  lay. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  hear  of  anything  else  found  on  the 
spot,  but  the  proper  authorities  now  have  their  eye  on  the 
site.  Being  found  at  such  a  depth  I  fear  nothing  else  will  be 
discovered  unless  expensive  digging  were  made  at  the  place 
where  the  shafts  for  the  bridge  piers  were  sunk.” 

Mr.  Reginald  Smith  added  the  following  notes  :  j 

“  The  remarkable  bucket  exhibited  by  Mr.  Dale  is  the  first  j 
of  its  kind  discovered  in  Britain,  but  belongs  to  a  type  well- 1 
known  on  the  Continent,  dating  from  the  Hallstatt  period 
which  is  so  poorly  represented  on  this  side  of  the  Channel. ' 
The  period  named  after  the  famous  cemetery  in  the  Salz- 
kammergut  of  Upper  Austria,  succeeded  the  pure  Bronze  Age, 
and  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  later  Iron  Age  of  La 
Tene,  which  accounts  for  the  last  four  centuries  B.C. 

Before  dealing  with  its  precise  date  and  archaeological 
importance  I  may  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  manufacture  of 
the  bucket  so  happily  preserved.  The  cordoned  or  corrugated 
bronze  forming  the  body  is  sheet-metal  obtained  by  repeated 
hammering  and  firing,  the  ridges  being  produced  in  repousse 
fashion  with  wonderful  skill  and  precision.  The  plate, 
measuring  244  inches  in  length  and  furnished  with  nine  ribs 
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of  semicircular  section  to  strengthen  it,  was  then  bent  into 
shape  over  a  drum,  and  the  ends  fastened  together  by  nine 
flat-headed  rivets  in  a  vertical  line  between  the  ribs.  The  top 
rim  is  turned  over  to  form  a  tube  moulding,  and  constitutes 
an  additional  rib  on  the  outside.  A  half -rib  is  formed  by  the 
lower  edge  being  bent  back  at  a  sharp  angle  to  clasp  the 
edge  of  the  bottom,  which  consists  of  a  separate  bronze  plate 
embossed  with  a  broad  band  in  relief,  and  having  indented 
concentric  rings  at  tlie  centre  (see  fig.)  *  Below  the  rim 
double  loops  in  one  piece  are  attached,  each  by  three  rivets  on 
opposite  sides,  the  middle  rivet  of  one  of  the  pair  being  in  the 


CORDONED  BUCKET  OF  BRONZE,  HALLSTATT  (;f). 

same  vertical  line  as  the  rivets  of  the  body.  To  the  double 
loops  are  attached  a  pair  of  arched  handles  returned  and 
tapering  at  the  ends,  and  twisted  into  a  spiral  in  the  same 
manner  as  tores  of  the  late  Bronze  Age,  e.g.  those  from 
Tarrant  Monkton,  Dorset,  in  the  British  Museum.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  whole  vessel  is  in  perfect  condition  and  of  a 
dull  gold  colour.  On  the  more  protected  parts  of  the  base  are 
the  marks  of  small  leaves  which  have  been  in  contact  with  it 
during  its  burial  at  Wey bridge. 

A  specimen  with  one  more  rib,  but  otherwise  practically 
identical,  was  found  with  others  of  the  same  type  in  the 

*  Compare  one  of  the  series  from  Kurd  (Tolna,  Hungary)  figured  by  Hampel, 
Alterthumer  Her  Bronzezeit  in  Ungarn,  pi.  civ. 
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Early  Iron  Age  cemetery  at  Hallstatt  *  To  judge  from  the 
illustration,  its  height  is  6|  inches  (16  cm.)  and  diameter 
6 1  inches  (17  cm.),  while  the  Wey bridge  specimen  is  7'1 
inches  (18  cm.)  in  height  and  7'9  inches  (20  cm.)  in  diameter. 
Specimens  from  Hanover  range  between  6f  inches  (16'8  cm.) 
and  7|  (19'4  cm.)  in  height,  and  between  8f  inches  (22'5  cm.) 
and  9T  inches  (23  cm.)  in  diameter;  while  one  fi’om  Posen  is 
20  cm.  high,  and  21 ’5  cm.  in  diameter.  The  present  example, 
is  therefore  of  average  dimensions  and  proportion. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  such  buckets  belong  to  the 
Hallstatt  period,  which  is  now  held  to  extend  from  the  eleventh 
to  the  fifth  century  B.c. ;  and  recent  classifications  enable  us 
to  assign  a  still  more  precise  date  as  well  as  a  definite  place 
of  origin  to  the  series.  From  associated  objects  it  is  clear  that 
at  Hallstatt  they  belong  to  the  middle  period  when  the  large 
iron  sword  was  in  favour,  and  cremation  (which  was  in  the 
main  the  earlier  rite  of  burial  in  this  cemetery)  was  still  in 
practice.  On  this  point  Dr.  Moriz  Hoernes  of  Vienna  has 
kindly  communicated  further  details  from  the  unpublished 
journal  of  von  Sacken.  Thus  in  grave  910  one  of  these 
narrow-cordoned  buckets  (enggerippte  Bronzecisten)  was 
found  with  a  long  typical  iron  sword,  the  pommel  being  of 
ivory ;  with  a  chape,  bronze  pin  with  knobbed  head,  a  whet¬ 
stone,  conical  bronze  bucket,  and  bronze  bowl  with  somewhat 
incurved  rim.  In  grave  660  were  also  two  heavy  bulbed  arm- 
rings  and  five  spectacle-brooches  of  bronze  ;  and  in  grave  769 
the  other  objects  were  :  fragment  of  a  bronze  bowl  with  broad 
rim,  two  crossbow-boat  brooches  with  long  foot  and  terminal 
of  bronze,  one  iron  knife  in  iron  sheath,  an  iron  lance-head 
and  palstave.  Fui'tlier  it  was  observed  that  such  buckets 
occurred  regularly  in  cremated  burials ;  and  the  conclusion 
from  the  above  is  tliat  they  were  not  confined  to  the  latest 
phase  of  Hallstatt,  if,  indeed,  they  do  not  belong  exclusively 
to  the  middle  period.f  The  Certosa  period  (fifth  century)  is 
represented  to  a  small  extent  at  Hallstatt,  but  at  Certosa  itself 
buckets  of  this  kind  are  wanting,  specimens  there  being 
provided  with  fixed  handles  at  the  side.j:  On  this  last 
point  our  Fellow,  Professor  Montelius,  kindly  writes,  in  reply 

*  Von  Sacken,  Grahfeld  von  Hallstatt,  pi.  xxii.  fig.  1,  pp.  97,  145  ;  repro¬ 
duced  in  Early  Iron  Age  Guide  (British  Museum),  p.  37,  fig.  30. 

f  In  this  connection  a  somewhat  dangerous  slip  in  Dr.  Hoeimes’  recent  paper 
on  Hallstatt  maybe  noticed  (^ArcMv  fur  Anthropologic, \\\.  In 

the  chronological  table  under  “Illyrien,”  Glasinac  I.  should  be  “  Stufe  der 
Skelettgriiber,”  and  Glasinac  III.  should  be  “  Stufe  der  Brandgriiber  ”  ;  not  rice 
versa,  as  at  Hallstatt. 

J  Zannoni,  Gli  Scnvi  della  Certosa  di  Bologna,  pi.  xiii.  figs.  41,  43,  45  ; 
xxi.  34-36  ;  ixv.  1  ;  ixxxvi.  6  ;  xcii,  1  ;  cxviii.  1. 
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to  an  inquiry,  that  in  his  opinion  those  with  movable  arched 
handles  are  older  than  those  with  fixed  side  handles.  The 
latter  belong  to  the  fifth  century,  hut  the  former  date  at  least 
from  the  seventh  and  may  be  still  older. 

The  origin  and  distribution  of  these  buckets  have  been 
discussed  at  some  length  by  Dr.  Carlo  de  Marchesetti  * * * §  and 
others,  and  statistics  show  that  they  centre  in  north-east  Italy 
(Venetia),  but  were  exported  to  the  south,  to  Central  Europe, t 
to  Germany  and  France,  but  are  somewliat  unaccountably 
rare  in  the  Austrian  littoral.  He  records  two  found  near 
Bologna  and  46  elsewhere,  and  the  contrast  with  the  fixed 
handle  buckets  is  very  striking.  Fifty-one  of  the  latter  have 
been  found  near  Bologna  and  foui*  elsewhere  in  Italy,  while 
north  of  the  Alps  only  eight  with  fixed  handles  are  known 
against  44  of  the  Weybridge  type.  There  is  one  specimen  with 
arched  handles  in  the  British  Museum  (Department  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Antiquities)  from  the  Island  of  Elba. 

Specimens  found  on  Italian  soil  should  be  the  best  for 
dating  purposes,  but  authorities  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to 
the  chronology  of  the  best  known  interments  furnished  with 
them.  A  bucket  of  the  Weybridge  type  was  found  containing 
cremated  bones  at  Casteletto.^  Ticino,  covered  by  a  bi’onze 
bowl  embossed  with  human  and  wing’ed  animal  forms,  the 
latter  suggesting  oriental  influence.  On  the  other  hand  inter¬ 
ments  containing  five  others  at  Novilara  (south  of  Pesaro) 
were  those  of  four  warriors  and  one  woman,  all  unburnt ; 
and  as  this  part  of  the  cemetery  is  referred  to  the  period 
before  figured  vases,  the  buckets  cannot  well  be  later  than 
the  eighth  century.  § 

The  beginnings  of  oriental  influence  in  Italy  are  marked  by 
the  well-known  Regulini-Galassi  tomb  at  Clervetri  (Caere), 
which  is  usually  attributed  to  the  early  seventh  century  B.c. 
The  equally  famous  warrior’s  tomb  at  Corneto  (Tarquinii) 
shows  no  trace  of  such  influence,  and  is  assigned  by  several 
authorities  to  the  late  eighth  century ;  but  Professor  Montelius 
is  in  favour  of  the  tenth  century.  || 

Still  another  famous  discovery  in  Italy  must  be  cited  in 

*  Correspondenz-hlaft  cler  deutachen  Gesellschaft  fiir  Antliropologie ,  etc. 
Sept.  1894,  10.3  ;  cf.  Pauly-Wissowa,  Reallexicon,  iii.  2604. 

+  In  1884  fourteen  of  these  buckets  were  found  together  at  Kurd,  Tolna, 
Hungary ;  seven,  of  the  Weybridge  type,  are  figured  by  Hampel,  Althertliumev 
der  Bronzezeit  in  TJnqarn,  plates  civ.-cvi. 

t  Montelius,  Civilisation  primitive  en  Italie,  pt.  1,  pi.  4.5,  fig.  19  (H.  25  cm. 
=  9‘8  in.  D.  28  cm.  =  11  in)  :  cup,  fig.  18  ;  text,  p.  250.  Monumenti  Antichi, 
X.  126-7. 

§  Montelius,  op.  cit.  pt.  ii.  pi.  150,  figs.  13,  15  ;  3Ton.  Ant.  v.,  pi.  13, 
fig.  24,  p.  298  ;  pi.  x.,  fig.  12. 

II  L' Anthropologic,  1906,  131. 
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illustration.  In  1902  a  complete  bronze-chariot,  and  other 
remarkable  objects,  including  a  bucket  (with  the  same  number 
of  cordons  as  the  Weybridge  specimen),  were  found  together 
at  Monteleone  di  Spoleto,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Corno, 
south-west  of  Norcia,  in  the  old  Sabine  country.  The  grave 
is  considered  by  Professor  Furtw angler  to  be  that  of  an 
Italian  prince  of  the  sixth  century.* * * § 

That  these  buckets  are  not  of  Greek  or  even  Etruscan  origin 
seems  to  be  clear  from  their  peculiar  technique.  Dr.  Willers.j- 
in  discussing  Eoman  buckets  of  the  imperial  period,  has 
occasion  to  refer  to  the  earlier  specimens ;  and  remarks  that, 
during  the  period  in  question,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  Greek 
workshop  would  have  produced  vessels  of  bronze  plate, 
especially  as  such  were  intended  not  for  local  use,  but  for  a 
wholesale  export  trade.  Such  workmen  would  have  cast  or 
wrought  the  bronze.  In  the  best  period  of  Etruscan  bronze- 
work  a  very  subordinate  position  was  occupied  by  bronze- 
plate,  and  casting  was  almost  exclusively  practised.  Con¬ 
ditions  were  different  north  of  the  Apennines,  in  the  lower  Po 
valley,  and  in  Venetia.  Here  too,  at  a  somewhat  later  period, 
was  a  flourishing  bronze  industry  ;  cists  and  buckets  of  bronze 
plate  were  produced,  and  an  active  export  trade  maintained. 
He  recognises  an  earlier  form  of  bucket,  with  broad  bands  i 
and  fixed  side  handles,  the  bronze  hoops  being  embossed  with 
simple  repeating  forms ;  $  and  mentions  that  such  have  not 
been  found  in  Hanover,  where,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Weybridge  form  is  comparatively  common.  An  example  is  ; 
recorded  from  the  province  of  Posen,  but  they  are  mostly 
confined  to  the  Rhine  district,§  in  north  Europe  ;  and  one 
found  at  Eygenbi]sen,||  near  Tongres,  Belgium,  must  be 
specially  mentioned,  as  the  associated  objects  are  generally  ■ 
referred  to  the  fifth  century.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Klein  Aspergle  bucket.  Reproductions  of  most  of  the  speci-  i 
mens  found  north  of  the  Alps  are  exhibited  in  the  Museums 
of  Mayence  and  St.  Germain. 

Though  in  one  or  two  instances  the  narrow -cordoned  bucket  : 
is  referred  to  the  sixth  or  even  the  fifth  century  B.  c.,  the 
evidence  from  Hallstatt  detailed  above  may  reasonably  be 


*  Denkmdler  griech.  vnd  rom.  Sculptvr,  plates  586,  587  ;  fig.  3  in  text.  Now 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York. 

-f-  Die  romischen  Bronzc-eimer  von  Hemmoor,  pp.  98-101. 

J  As  Iron  Age  Guide,  figs.  29,  2. 

§  Lindenschmit,  Altertiimer,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iii.  pi.  5,  figs.  7  (Mayence)  and  8 
(Luttum,  Verden)  ;  vol.  iii.  pt.  xii.  pi.  4,  fig  3  (Klein  Aspergle,  Ludwigsburg). 

II  Schuermans,  Bulletin  de  la  Cormiission  royale  d'art  et  d' archeologie,  ii. 
(1872),  239  ;  Revue  Archeologigue,  xxv.  364,  pi.  xii  ;  Reinecke,  Zuv  Kenniniss 
der  La-Tene  Denlim'dler,  p.  79  ;  notes,  4,  7. 
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held  to  establish  an  earlier  date ;  and  Mr.  Dale’s  bucket  may 
therefore  be  traced  with  some  degree  of  confidence  to  a 
Venetian  workshop  of  the  seventh  century,  when  Britain  was 
in  the  Bronze  Age,  and  Southern  Europe  had  known  the  use 
of  iron  for  some  hundreds  of  years.  It  is  on  this  account  rather 
difficult  to  classify,  but  its  welcome  appearance  gives  promise 
of  further  discoveries  which  may  one  day  justify  a  Hallstatt 
period  for  Britain,  during  which  the  use  of  bronze  for  weapons 
and  implements  was  gTadually  discontinued  in  favour  of  iron. 
At  present  the  latter  metal  does  not  seem  to  have  gained 
much  ground  in  our  islands  till  the  fifth  or  fourth  century 
B.c. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  treating  the  present 
discovery  as  a  vindication  of  the  views  put  forward  last 
session  by  Professor  Ridgeway  and  myself  with  regard  to 
early  Italian  brooches  in  this  country.*  We  admitted  that 
the  evidence  was  not  conclusive,  but  the  Wey bridge  bucket 
will  go  far  towards  establishing  the  authenticity  not  only  of 
imported  brooches  said  to  have  been  found  in  our  soil,  but 
also  of  the  embossed  rim  of  a  bowl  from  Ixworth,  This 
certainly  belonged  to  a  shallow  vessel  like  several  found  in 
the  Hallstatt  cemetery,  t  and  may  be  still  older  than  the 
Weybridge  type  of  bucket,  as  the  technique  is  quite  different. 

Our  Fellow,  Mr.  Dale,  who  has  expressed  his  intention  of 
handing  over  the  bucket  to  the  National  Collection,  must  be 
heartily  congratulated  on  its  acquisition  in  such  perfect  con¬ 
dition,  and  a  word  of  acknowledgment  is  also  due  to  the 
intelligence  and  loyalty  of  the  workman  who  seized  this 
opportunity  of  enlivening  British  archmology. 

Note. — The  cordoned  bronze  bucket  found  during  excava¬ 
tions  for  the  Brooklands  Motor  Track  at  Weybridge,  Surrey, 
has  since  been  generously  presented  by  Mr.  Dale  to  the 
British  Museum.” 

James  Curle,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  number  of  Roman 
military  ornaments  found  at  Newstead,  near  Melrose,  Scotland, 
upon  which  Charles  H.  Read,  Esq.,  Secretary,  read  the  following 
notes : 

“The  Society  is  probably  aware  that  for  some  years  past 
'  systematic  excavations  have  been  in  progress  at  the  Roman 
military  station  at  Newstead,  near  Melrose.  Our  Fellow, 
Mr.  James  Curie,  has  been  to  a  great  extent  in  charge  of 
1  these  explorations,  in  the  course  of  which  he  has  found  a 

*  Proceedings^  xxi.  p.  103  ;  bowl-rim,  fig.  II,  p.  108. 

I  Von  Sacken,  Grabfeld  von  Hallstatt,  pi.  xxiv. 
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large  number  of  very  important  relics ;  in  some  instances  of 
more  importance  than  any  found  elsewhere  in  these  islands. 

Towards  the  close  of  1905  the  workmen  came  upon  a  pit  in 
trying  to  find  the  line  of  roads  issuing  from  the  fort  towards 
the  south.  In  this  pit,  wdiich  was  of  no  great  depth,  there 
was  found  a  decorated  Samian  bowl,  fragments  of  a  large 
square  glass  bottle,  and  some  burnt  bones  ;  this  seemed  to 
justify  further  exploration  at  this  point,  and  trenches  were 
cut  in  the  vicinity,  with  the  result  that  fourteen  pits  or  wells 
were  discovered,  from  10  to  30  feet  in  depth,  having  at  the 
bottom  a  thick  deposit  of  black,  peat-like  material.  In  this 
stratum  a  number  of  tools,  weapons,  armour,  pottery,  leather, 
and  other  objects  which  had  evidently  been  thrown  into  the 
pits  were  discovered.  The  most  important  object  was  an  iron 
helmet  of  exactly  the  same  type  as  that  in  the  British  Museum 
found  at  Ribchester,  and  having  a  visor  in  the  form  of  a 
human  face ;  then  followed  a  second  helmet  of  brass  with 
an  inscription  upon  it,  and  an  iron  helmet  with  no  decoration. 
Then  come  the  objects  upon  the  table,  which  have  been 
described  as  ‘  pieces  of  bronze  armour  for  the  protection  of 
the  shoulders,  and  two  pieces  probably  for  the  arms ;  ’  some  of 
a  second  similar  set  bear  the  Roman  numerals  XII.  and  xv., 
all  of  this  set  with  the  name  SENECio  scratched  with  a  sharp  i 
point.  In  addition,  Mr.  Curie  has  sent  for  exhibition  the 
remains  of  a  belt  with  twm  large  silver  bosses  at  the  end, 
and  a  number  of  studs  with  which,  no  doubt,  the  belt  was 
ornamented.  It  will  be  noted  that  all  these  objects  are  in  an 
unusual  state  of  preservation,  which  is  due  to  the  peaty 
nature  of  the  material  in  which  they  have  been  so  long 
buried. 

I  need  say  very  little  about  the  belt  fittings,  which  more  or 
less  speak  for  themselves,  but  I  should  like  to  call  the  special 
attention  of  the  Society  to  the  objects  described  as  pieces  of 
armour.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  anybody  who  is 
familiar  with  the  appearance  of  plate-armour,  no  matter  of 
what  country  or  period,  cannot  but  agree  with  me  that  what¬ 
ever  these  curious  objects  may  be,  they  have  not  been  intended 
as  body-armour  for  a  man.  The  curves  of  the  edges  are  in 
the  reverse  direction  from  what  they  should  be  had  the  plates 
been  intended  to  fit  the  shoulder;  the  ends  which  should  come  j 
over  the  humerus  are  neither  large  enough  for  any  human  | 
shoulder,  nor  is  the  outline  such  as  would  be  expected  in  a 
piece  of  armour.  The  holes  round  the  edge  show  that  they 
must  have  been  attached  by  pins  or  threads  to  some  other 
material,  and  the  remains  of  a  leather  coating,  both  inside 
and  out,  is  a  curious  feature  which,  while  it  does  not  agree  , 
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with  the  armour  theory,  does  not  help  us  towards  any  better 
solution.  One  small  point  is  perhaps  worthy  of  observation, 
that  is,  that  if  these  objects  were  fastened  round  the  edge  by 
rivets,  the  head  of  the  rivet  w^as  certainly  on  the  inner  side 
and  not  on  the  outer,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  condition  of  the 
^  holes  at  this  moment.  Another  small  feature  is  that  the  leather 
I  lining  on  the  hollow  side  of  the  ‘  shoulder-pieces,’  as  well  as  of 
I  the  other  arm-pieces,  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  reached  to 
I  the  extreme  end.  I  confess  that  I  am  much  puzzled  as  to 
what  use  these  curious  objects  can  have  served.  Although 
found  in  a  rubbish  heap  it  will  be  noted  that  they  were  found 
with  helmets,  and  it  is  therefore  not  wonderful  that  they 
should  have  been  thought  to  be  pieces  of  armour.  I  trust  that 
some  reasonable  suggestions  may  be  made  which  vdll  help  to 
solve  the  problem. 

A  brief  printed  account  of  the  discoveries  in  general  lies 
upon  the  table,  and  on  pp.  7,  8,  and  0,  will  be  found  a  complete 
I  list  of  the  objects  found  in  these  iiits.  It  is  perhaps  worth 
mentioning  that  among  them  are  (Nos.  73  and  74)  two  large 
iron  objects,  possibly  part  of  the  frame  of  a  saddle,  and  among 
:  the  wooden  objects  is  a  yoke  (No.  100).  Is  it  conceivable  that 
these  bronze  mounts  belong  rather  to  the  saddle  or  to  the  yoke 
than  that  they  served  as  defensive  armour  ?  ” 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  communica¬ 
tions  and  exhibitions. 


Thursday,  16th  May,  1907. 

Sir  EDWARD  WILLIAM  BRABROOK,  C.B., 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
isame  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

,From  the  Author  : — On  a  recent  PalEeolithic  Discovery  near  Rickmansworth. 
By  Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B.,  F.S.A.,  etc.  8vo.  n.p.  1906. 

From  the  Author,  Professor  J.  R.  Rahn,  Hon.  F.S.A. ; 

1.  Der  Kupferstecher  Martinus  Martini  und  sein  Werk.  8vo.  Zurich, 
1906. 

i  2.  Mittelalterliche  Wandgemalde  in  den  Biindner  Talern  Schams  und 
Domleschg.  8vo.  n.p.  1906. 

3.  Eleven  pamphlets  and  reprints  of  articles  by  Professor  Rahn.  8vo. 
Zurich,  etc,  v.y. 
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From  the  Board  of  Education,  South  Kensington  : — A  series  of  twelve  Delft 
plates  illustrating  the  tobacco  industry,  presented  by  J.  H.  Fitzhenry,  Esq., 
to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  4to.  London,  1907. 

From  the  Author  : — John  Lingard,  a  learned  Lancashire  Priest.  By  T.  Cann 
Hughes,  F.S. A.  8vo.  Lancaster,  1907. 

From  the  Somersetshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society  : — A  set  of 
60  collotype  plates  of  Somerset  Church  Towers  prepared  for  a  monograph 
on  the  subject  by  the  late  Mr.  R.  P.  Brereton. 

From  Edward  Bell,  Esq.,  F.S. A.: — The  Itinerary  of  John  Leland  in  or  about 
the  years  1535-154.S.  Parts  I. — III.  Edited  by  L.  Toulmin  Smith.  8vo. 
London,  1907. 

From  C.  A.  Tennant,  Esq.,  F.S. A. ; — Some  East  Riding  Families.  By  Lord 
Hawkesbury,  F.S. A.  8vo.  Hull,  1899. 

From  Captain  Francis  Norman,  R.N.,  Berwick  Historic  Monuments  Committee : — 
Official  Guide  to  the  Fortifications.  8vo.  Berwick,  1907. 

Philip  Norman,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  called  attention  to  a 
proposal  to  pull  down  the  church  of  St.  Alphage,  London 
Wall,  which  although  for  the  most  part  a  comparatively 
recent  building  of  no  architectural  value,  possesses  a  medieval 
tower  of  more  than  usual  interest,  as  well  as  a  fine  Elizabethan 
monument  to  a  former  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  moved  the  following  resolution,  which  was  seconded  by 
the  Rev.  R.  S.  Mylne^  and  carried  unanimously : 

“  That  the  attention  of  the  parishioners  of  St.  Alphage, 
London  Wall,  be  drawn  to  the  great  artistic  and 
historical  interest  of  the  tower  of  their  church,  and 
that  they  be  asked  not  to  agree  to  any  scheme  of 
union  of  St.  Alphage  with  St.  Mary  Aldermanbury 
which  does  not  provide  for  the  preservation  and 
maintenance  of  this  tower.” 

Edwin  Freshfield,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  read  a  paper  on  a 
ruined  monastery  in  the  Kara  Dagh  Mountains  of  Lycaonia. 

Sir  Henry  Howorth  confirmed  the  date  attributed  by  the 
author  to  these  remains,  the  terminus  ad  quern  being  the 
capture  of  Iconium  by  the  Seljuk  Turks  between  1030-1035. 
After  that  there  would  be  no  Christian  buildings  in  the 
district;  and  churches  of  such  simple  character  must  have  ! 
been  built  long  before.  A  large  series  of  sarcophagi  found  in  j 
the  district  had  been  recently  discussed,*  and  pointed  to  ( 
Antioch,  not  Constantinople,  as  the  chief  artistic  centre  at 
that  date.  The  influence  of  Byzantium  was  not  felt  in  this 
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part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  churches  described  in  the  paper 
must  therefore  date  before  the  destruction  of  Antioch  by  the 
Saracens,  about  600  a.d. 

Mr.  Freshfield,  in  reply,  expressed  the  belief  that  these 
churches  and  associated  buildings  were  constructed  as  an 
antidote  against  the  Arian  heresy. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  this  communi¬ 
cation. 


Thursday,  80th  May,  1907. 

Sir  EDWARD  WILLIAM  BRABhOOK,  C.B., 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

i  The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
'  same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

iFrom  the  Author; — Sculpture  in  Jamaica.  By  Frank  Cundall,  F.S.A.  Ito. 

,  London,  1907. 

From  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society  ; — A  List  of  Genealogies 
j  in  Preparation,  1906.  With  an  Appendix.  8vo.  Boston  (U.S.  A.),  1906. 

I  From  Sir  J.  Charles  Robinson,  C.B.,  F.S.A.  : — Drawing  of  Sculpture  on  the 
i  Tomb  of  Anthony  Babyngton,  in  Kingston  Church,  Nottinghamshire 
(executed  by  the  donor  in  the  year  1840). 


Somers  Clarke,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Egypt, 
communicated  the  following  memorandum  on  the  submersion 
of  parts  of  the  Nile  Valley,  and  the  measures  to  be  taken  by 
jthe  Egyptian  Government  to  minimize  the  evil : 

'  “  In  January  last*  I  wrote  from  Egypt  suggesting  that  the 

I  Society  of  Antiquaries  should  formulate  a  resolution,  and 
;  communicate  it  to  the  Egyptian  Government,  in  relation  to 
jthe  destruction  which  would  overwhelm  the  anti(|uities  in 
I  Nubia,  if  the  Dam  at  Assuan  be  raised  23  feet  above  the 
j  present  level ;  and  to  the  undertaking  which  the  Egyptian 
j  Government  had  given  that  the  said  antiquities  should  receive 
;  every  consideration  that  was  possible. 

It  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  to 
know  that  our  representations  have  not  been  in  vain,  and 
that  the  care  already  taken  to  maintain  the  remains  on  the 
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Island  of  Philse  is  to  be  extended  to  those  temples  and  other 
places  of  archaeological  and  architectural  interest  which  will 
be  submerged  when  the  enlarged  reservoir  is  full. 

In  The  Times  of  23rd  April  some  extracts  were  given  from 
a  Parliamentary  Paper  known  as  ‘Egypt  No.  2/  ‘Dispatch 
from  the  Earl  of  Cromer  respecting  the  water  supply  of 
Egypt.’ 

In  justice  to  the  Government  of  Egypt  it  should  be  stated 
that  these  extracts  do  not  by  any  means  give  an  adequate 
account  of  the  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit  in  which  the 
difficulties  of  the  case  are  being  met.  Indeed,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  around  Philm  alone  was  the  fresh  work  of 
investigation  to  be  centered. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  order  to  avoid,  if  possible,  the  submer¬ 
sion  of  the  antiquities,  all  parts  of  the  valley  between  Assuan 
on  the  north  and  Khartum  on  the  south  were  carefully 
examined  by  a  commission  especially  appointed  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  the  geological  formation  was  studied  and  the  conforma¬ 
tion  of  the  valley  observed  with  regard  to  the  capacity  (a) 
for  the  storage  of  a  large  body  of  water,  (b)  economy  of  con¬ 
struction,  (c)  materials  at  hand  for  such  construction,  (d) 
safety. 

Having  regard  to  the  quantity  of  water  that  can  be  im¬ 
pounded  with  a  wall  of  a  given  height,  it  is  now  proved  that 
no  place  offers  such  convenience  as  Assuan.  Not  less  than 
£E 14,000  wmce  voted  for  the  investigation  and  necessary 
survey. 

That  which  especially  interests  us  is  the  following  question. 
What  steps  will  the  Egyptian  Government  take  to  examine, 
survey,  and  to  preserve,  and  finally  to  give  to  the  world  the 
results  obtained  ? 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  not  only  archmology  and 
architecture  will  suffer,  but  also  ethnology,  botany,  and 
indeed  nearly  all  kindred  sciences. 

The  swamping  of  any  part  of  the  Nile  Valley  is,  for  us,  its  , 
destruction. 

The  survey  of  that  part  of  the  valley  which  will  be  sub¬ 
merged  has,  to  a  considerable  extent,  been  initiated  during  the 
examination  already  referred  to.  , 

An  archaeological  survey  is  to  be  taken  in  hand,  no  effort  i 
being  spared  to  render  this  as  complete  and  thorough  as  | 
possible.  In  this  survey  will  be  included  all  temple  and  town 
sites,  cemeteries,  and  all  other  indications  of  ancient  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Plans  of  these  will  be  prepared  to  a  large  scale. 

Copies  will  be  made  of  all  inscriptions  whether  on  walls  or 
rocks,  beginning  with  those  which  will  be  first  submerged. 
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The  ancient  sites,  cemeteries,  etc.,  will  be  excavated,  and  every¬ 
thing  will  be  recorded. 

The  temples  and  other  ancient  buildings  that  can  possibly 
be  affected  by  the  increased  level  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir 
will  be  underpinned,  fortified,  and  at  the  same  time  measured 
and  drawn. 

Lastly,  the  result  of  all  investigations  will  be  published 
to  the  world. 

The  sustentation  of  the  temples  will  be  undertaken  by 
the  Department  of  Antiquities  under  M.  Maspero. 

The  rest  of  the  work  is  placed  in  charge  of  Captain  Lyons, 
R.E.  Those  who  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  this  gentle¬ 
man  are  well  aware  of  the  admirable  method,  care,  and 
thoroughness  which  he  brings  to  bear  upon  every  work  he 
I  undertakes. 

!  The  organization  of  the  great  work  is  already  begun.  The 
'  Egyptian  Government  has  voted  £E60,000  in  order  that  it 
may  be  carried  out  in  its  integrity. 

We  may  be  glad  that  the  suggestions  for  pulling  down  and 
re-erecting  on  another  site  parts  of  the  ruins  at  Pliilm  have 
not  been  entertained.” 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Council,  it  was  resolved : 

“  That  a  copy  of  Mr.  Clarke’s  memorandum  be  sent  with 
a  covering  letter  to  TJte  Times  newspaper.” 

A.  T.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  in  the  autlior’s  absence  abroad, 
read  a  paper  by  Thomas  Ashby,  Esq.,  D.Litt.,  F.S.A.,  on 
Excavations  on  the  site  of  Venta  SUwnim  at  Caerwent, 
Monmouthshire,  in  1906.  Tdiis  paper  will  be  printed  in 
Archaeologia. 

Mr.  Hudd  added  some  remarks  descriptive  of  the  objects 
! exhibited  and  the  circumstances  of  their  discovery. 

Mr.  Reginald  Smith  assigned  the  hinged  brooches 
,  approaching  the  harp  pattern  to  the  second  century,  and 
those  of  cross-bow  type  to  the  fourth.  Roman  pewter  seemed 
■to  belong  principally  to  the  fourth  century,  but  some  specimens 
ieven  of  the  well-known  Appleshaw  hoard  might  be  earlier. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  tind  was  a  bronze  buckle  of 
Anglo-Saxon  type,  with  triangular  plate  rivetted  at  each 
I  angle.  This  was  an  isolated  discovery  like  that  of  single 
'brooches  of  the  same  period  at  the  two  Roman  stations  of 
Crocolana  and  Margidunum,  Notts.* 

*  Viet.  C.  H.  Nutts,  i.  203  ;  of.  infra,  p.  487. 
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Mr.  Walters  remarked  on  the  well-preserved  red  pottery 
exhibited.  This  was  evidently  made  in  imitation  of  the  Gallo- 
Roman  ware  generally  called  Samian,  and  appeared  to  belong 
to  the  third  century,  when  supplies  of  the  original  article 
were  failing.  One  of  the  specimens  was  of  a  type  *  represented 
in  the  series  from  Pudding-pan  Rock,  with  a  projecting 
course  below  the  lip. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Weaver  added  some  observations  on  the 
manner  of  using  the  slabs  exhibited,  as  bedding  for  a  tessel¬ 
lated  pavement ;  some  of  the  concrete  still  remained  on  the 
slabs. 

Sir  J.  C.  Robinson,  C.B.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  the  two  wings  of 
a  devotional  triptych,  with  contemporary  portraits  believed  to 
be  those  of  King  Ferdinand  and  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  communica¬ 
tions  and  exhibitions. 


Thursday,  6th  June,  1907. 

Lord  AVEBURY,  P.C.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

From  the  Author  : — Complete  Dictionary  of  Conti-ibutors  to  the  Society  of 
Artists  of  Great  Britain  17(50-1791  and  the  Free  Society  of  Artists  1761- 
1783.  By  Algernon  Graves,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1907. 

From  the  Author  Roman  Remains  at  Cwmhrwyn,  Carmarthenshire.  By  John 
Ward,  F.S.A.  8vo.  n.p.  1907. 

From  Murray  Marks,  Esq.  : — The  Italian  Bronze  Statuettes  of  the  Renaissance. 
By  Wilhelm  Bode.  Fart  I.  fol.  London,  1907. 

This  being  an  evening  appointed  for  the  Election  of  Fellows 
no  papers  were  read. 

Charles  Dawson,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  the  following 
pieces  of  ordnance  of  small  calibre  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries : 


See  ante,  p.  279  (form  14). 
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1.  Breech-loading  wrought-iron  swivel  gun  recently 

dredged  up  from  Pevensey  Bay,  Sussex. 

2.  A  cast-iron  swivel  gun  dredged  up  at  Newhaven, 

Sussex. 

3.  Portion  of  a  cast-iron  gun  from  JolmHogge’s  Furnace, 

Buxted. 

4.  Moulds  for  casting  shot  from  Waldron  and  Buxted. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  exhibitions. 

Philip  Norman,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  referred  to  the  threatened 
destruction  of  Crosby  Hall  and  to  the  recent  refusal  of  the 
Common  Council  of  the  City  of  London  to  submit  the  matter 
to  the  Library  Committee  for  report.  As  he  felt  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  preserve  this  interesting  building  he 
proposed  the  following  Resolution,  which  was  seconded  by 
J.  Seymour  Lucas,  Esq.,  R.A.,  and  carried  unanimously  ; 

“  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  being  of  opinion 
that  the  preservation  of  Crosby  Hall  is  of  urgent 
importance,  suggests  that  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Common  Council  be  petitioned  to  refer  the  question 
to  their  Library  Committee.” 

The  Ballot  opened  at  8.45  p.m.  and  closed  at  9.30  p.m., 
when  the  following  were  declared  elected  Fellows  of  the 
Society  : 

Alban  Head,  Esq. 

Francis  Henry  Tristram  Jervoise,  Esq. 

Alfred  William  Newsom  Burder,  Esq. 

Francis  Chatillon  Danson,  Esq. 

Edward  Wooler,  Esq. 

Hon.  John  Fortescue. 
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Thursday,  13th  June,  1907. 

Sir  EDWARD  WILLIAM  BRABROOK,  C.B., 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

From  the  Editor  ; — The  Registers  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  for  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Mary’s,  Birkenhead,  1719-1812.  Transcribed  and  edited  by 
F.  C.  Beazley.  8yo.  n.p.  1906. 

From  the  Author : — The  late  John  Thomas  Micklethwaite,  F.S.A.  By  W. 
Niven,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1907. 

From  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  : — Reproductions  from  Illuminated 
Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum.  Series  1  and  2.  sm.  4to.  London, 
1907. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  Fellows: 

Thomas  Arthur  Carless  Atwood,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Alban  Head,  Esq. 

Francis  Henry  Tristram  Jervoise,  Esq. 

Edward  Conder,  Jun.,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the 
following  notes  on  a  pre-Norman  cross  shaft  found  at 
Newent,  Gloucestershire : 

“  In  the  early  part  of  April,  1907,  during  some  alterations 
in  the  churchyard  of  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  Newent, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  move  a  small  stone  block  which 
protruded  about  1  foot  out  of  the  ground.  Local  tradition 
stated  that  this  stone  marked  the  spot  where  the  upper  por¬ 
tion  of  the  spire  fell  in  1673,  during  a  storm  which  wrecked 
the  church.  On  moving  the  earth  it  was  discovered  that  the 
stone  was  elaborately  carved  and  many  feet  in  the  ground. 
The  stone  was  carefully  taken  up  and  photographs  of  the  four 
sides  I  now  produce.  It  is  evident  that  we  have  here  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  shaft  of  a  free  standing  cross  of  a  very  early  date. 
The  fragment  measures  4  feet  9  inches  in  length,  including 
two  tenons.  The  portion  sculptured  measures  3  feet  3  inches 
by  1  foot  5  inches  wide  at  the  base,  and  1  foot  4  inches  wide 
at  the  shoulder.  In  thickness  it  varies  from  5  to  10  inches. 

On  one  face  (A)  is  represented  the  Fall  of  Man.  On  either 
side  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  round  which  a  serpent  is 
turning,  stand  figures  of  Adam  and  Eve.  On  the  other  face 
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(B)  may  be  seen  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  On  one  edge,  a  side, 
of  the  stone  (C)  is  possibly  a  representation  of  David  cutting 
00"  the  head  of  Goliath.  On  the  other  edge  (D)  there  is  a 
curious  type  of  animal  with  a  peculiar  head  and  serpent-like 
neck. 

The  stone  is  a  coarse  grey  sandstone,  almost  a  gritstone, 
very  rough  and  hard. 

Newent  is  situate  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  division  of 
Gloucestershire,  9  miles  west  of  the  Severn  and  8  miles  east 
of  the  Wye.  The  district  came  under  the  Mercian  rule  circa 
750 — 800  A.D. ;  Offa’s  Dyke  of  778 — 784  a.d.  pushing  back 
the  Welsh  frontier  from  the  Severn  to  the  Wye.  In  877  the 
Danes  captured  Gloucester.  Can  we  place  the  probable  date 
of  the  Newent  cross  as  early  ninth  century  or  during  the 
Mercian  rule  ?  ” 

Mr.  J.  G,  Wood  remarked  that  the  cross  had  tenons  both  at 
the  top  and  bottom,  and  was  therefore  not  complete.  There 
were  three  Old  Testament  scenes  which  were  no  doubt 
originally  balanced  by  others  from  the  New  Testament  at  the 
top;  above  them  would  come  the  wheel-cross.  Newent  was 
mentioned  in  Domesday,  and  was  not  at  all  an  out-of-the-way 
place ;  so  that  the  cross,  if  it  really  belonged  to  that  place, 
would  carry  back  its  history  beyond  any  written  records. 

H.  Wilson  Holman,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  by  permission  of  the 
Rev.  W.  T.  Perrott,  exhibited  part  of  a  palimpsest  brass  lately 
found  at  Luppitt,  co.  Devon,  on  which  Mill  Stephenson, 
Esq.,  B.A.,  F  .S.A.,  read  the  following  descriptive  notes : 

'^The  palimpsest  brass  exhibited  by  our  Fellow,  Mr.  H. 
Wilson  Holman,  is  one  of  exceptional  interest.  It  was  found 
in  the  bank  of  a  hedge  close  to  the  church  of  Luppitt,  in 
Devonshire,  and  in  all  probability  was  thrown  away  with  the 
rubbish  during  a  restoration,  as  it  does  not  show  any  signs  of 
having  been  long  in  the  ground.  The  late  Sir  Wollaston 
Franks  had  somewhere  seen  a  rubbing,  but  could  never 
remember  where,  and  asked  me  to  keep  a  look  out  for  the 
brass,  as  he  was  especially  anxious  to  trace  it  on  account  of 
the  small  shields  used  to  fasten  the  cord  of  the  mantle,  which 
he  considered  might  throw  some  light  on  the  class  of  objects 
usually  termed  ‘  armorial  pendants.’  I  made  various  inquiries 
at  the  time,  but  could  get  no  information.  However  in  April 
last  our  Fellow,  Mr.  J.  Brooking  Rowe,  sent  me  a  small 
reproduction  of  the  brass,  together  with  an  extract  from 
Devon  Notes  and  Queries,  and  I  saw  at  once  that  the  long 
isought  for  brass  had  at  last  turned  up.  I  showed  the  repro- 

2  I  2 


Unfortunately  it  is  but  a  fragment,  only  about  14  inches  in 
length  by  about  11  inches  in  width. 

The  obverse  or  later  side,  which  is  of  excellent  design  and 
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duction  to  Mr.  Holman,  who  is  interested  in  the  west  country 
brasses,  and  who  has  kindly  offered  to  complete  the  Society’s 
collection  for  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  and  to  his  kind  inter¬ 
vention  we  are  indebted  for  the  exhibition  of  the  original  brass. 
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workmanship,  shows  a  portion  of  a  lady  in  the  costume  of 
a  widow,  and  may  be  dated  to  the  second  quarter  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Roughly  the  figure  extends  from  the 
shoulders  to  the  elbows^  and  shows  the  wimple,  the  ends  of 


EEVEBSE  or  BRASS  OF  A  LADY  FROM  LUPPITT,  DEVON.  (}  linear.) 


the  veil  head-dress^  the  gown  with  close  sleeves  edged  with 
fur^  and  the  mantle,  also  fur-lined  and  fastened  by  a  cord, 
but  the  special  point  of  interest  is  the  use  of  small  shields  in 
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the  place  of  the  usual  studs  or  brooches  to  fasten  the  cord 
to  the  mantle.  The  shield  on  the  right  shoulder  bears  the 
arms  of  Bonville,  sable  six  mullets  silver  'pierced  gules,  the 
one  on  the  left  shoulder  the  arms  of  Damarell,  per  fess  gules 
a'Tid  azure  three  silver  cresce'uts,  quartering  Bonville.  Sir 
William  Bonville,  who  died  in  1408,  married  Margaret, 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  William  Damarell,  and  to  the 
issue  of  this  match  we  must  look  for  the  lady  commemorated 
by  the  brass.  In  addition  to  sons  Sir  William  left  two 
daughters,  Katherine,  married  successively  to  Sir  John 
Cobham  and  John  Wyke,  and  Elizabeth,  who  became  the 
wife  of  Thomas,  Lord  Carew,  most  probably  the  lady  to 
whose  memory  the  brass  was  laid  down.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware  this  is  the  only  example  on  brasses  of  the  use  of  small 
shields  for  such  a  purpose,  and  to  enable  the  cord  to  run  freely 
there  must  have  been  a  fair-sized  loop  at  the  back  of  the 
shield,  or  a  loop  large  enough  to  take  a  ring  for  the  cord  to 
run  through.  Our  Fellow,  Mr.  O.  M.  Dalton,  very  kindly 
examined  the  British  Museum  collection  of  armorial  pendants, 
but  reports  none  with  a  loop  on  the  back,  and  I  should  much 
like  to  find  such  an  example.  For  the  use  of  small  shields  as 
decorations  on  the  camail  of  knights  I  am  again  indebted  to 
Mr.  Dalton  for  a  reference  to  an  engraving  of  an  effigy  at 
Zurich  showing  a  small  shield  on  the  camail.*  Other  foreign 
examples  are  also  quoted.  At  Ashbourne,  co.  Derby,  an 
effigy  of  a  member  of  the  Cockayne  family  shows  the  same 
peculiarity.f 

The  reverse  or  earlier  side  of  the  brass  shows  that  the 
figure  has  been  cut  out  of  a  much  larger  figure  of  another 
lady  of  date  about  1400.  This  fragment,  which  is  also  well 
engraved,  shows  the  hands,  the  right  shoulder,  and  the  right 
arm  of  a  lady  wearing  a  gown  with  tight  sleeves,  which 
have  at  the  wrists  small  bands  ornamented  with  quatre- 
foils.  The  mantle  has  a  narrow  border  correspondingly 
ornamented  but  is  otherwise  plain,  whilst  the  front  of  the 
gown  bears  a  chevron  charged  with  five  fleur-de-lys,  arms 
which  may  belong  to  the  families  of  either  Babthorpe,  Arton, 
or  Pey ver.  The  cord  of  the  mantle  is  arranged  in  a  peculiar 
and  unusual  manner ;  it  passes  under  the  right  but  over  the 
left  wrist. 

No  casement  now  remains  in  Luppitt  church  or  churchyard, 
and  as  the  brass  is  valuable  owing  to  its  exceptional  features 


*  Archceological  Journal,  xix.  2. 
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I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  the  Society  might  take  some 
steps  to  have  it  placed  in  a  suitable  frame  so  as  to  ensure  its 
safe  preservation  in  the  future.  Considerable  force  seems  to 
have  been  used  when  it  was  torn  from  its  slab,  as  it  is  badly 
cracked  and  bent  on  its  lower  edge.  The  plate  is  of  excellent 
material  and  of  unusual  thickness.  It  has  been  bevelled  off 
at  the  top  in  order  to  make  a  junction  for  the  head  of  the 
Bonville  lady.” 

W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Secretary,  read 
a  paper  on  the  mitre,  crosier,  gloves,  etc.  of  Bishop  William 
of  Wykeham,  the  buskins  and  sandals  of  Bishop  William  of 
Waynfleet,  and  some  crosier-heads,  chalices,  and  rings  from 
graves  of  Bishops  of  St.  David’s. 

By  kind  permission  of  the  Warden  and  Fellows  of  New 
College  and  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  David’s,  the 
ornaments  in  question  were  exhibited. 

Mr,  Read  considered  that  the  loan  of  the  relics  on  the  table 
was  a  great  compliment  to  the  Society.  They  comprised 
some  remarkable  specimens  of  what  the  princes  of  the  Church 
wore  and  carried  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
The  exhibits  from  St.  David’s  were  among  the  rarest  types  of 
art  in  this  country ;  and  to  compare  with  the  crosiers  he  could 
only  call  to  mind  one,  that  belonged  to  a  bishop  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  was  formerly  in  the 
Magniac  Collection.  The  latter  had  within  the  crook  a  large 
and  gorgeous  floral  design  much  resembling  one  of  the  two 
from  Wales.  The  only  goldsmith  that  could  equal  this  work 
was  the  well-known  Frere  Hugo  of  Oignies  in  Belgium, 
whose  craftsmanship  could  be  studied  at  Brussels  and  at  the 
Sacre  Coeur,  Namur.  The  simpler  crosier  should  be  the 
earlier  of  the  two,  but  the  evidence  seemed  decisive  to  the 
contrary,  the  more  elaborate  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  other  from  the  end.  The  earlier  piece 
was  charmingly  ornamented  with  two  bands  of  niello  on  the 
stem,  which  should  be  reproduced. 

The  two  chalices  accompanying  the  crosiers  were  evidently 
made  for  use,  not  for  funeral  purposes ;  there  was  a  close 
parallel  to  the  larger  one  in  the  British  Museum,  from  Berwick 
St.  James,  Wilts.  The  curious  ornament  made  for  the  inter¬ 
ment  of  the  bishop  was  a  novelty,  with  imitation  stones  and 
gilding  upon  it.  The  substance  between  the  two  plates  of 
Qrosier-head  form  was  doubtless  solder, 
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The  crosier  from  New  College  belonged  to  one  of  the  most 
gorgeous  periods  of  ecclesiastical  art.  The  mitre,  which  had 
been  set  out  so  ingeniously  by  Mr.  Hope,  was  decorated  with 
gems  mostly  of  glass,  which  were  not  at  all  uncommon  at 
this  time,  and  were  evidently  prized.  They  were  probably 
made  at  Venice,  and  were  of  a  high  quality  as  glass,  still 
retaining  their  original  brilliancy. 

The  tilling  of  the  crook  was  not  altogether  clear;  and 
illustrations  showed  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  fill  up  the 
crook  of  metal  crosiers,  though  ivory  specimens  would  need 
the  additional  support.* 

The  group  of  the  Annunciation  belonged  to  the  lower  tier, 
and  the  kneeling  figure  of  St.  John  was  now  in  its  right  place. 
Above  it  a  piece  of  edging  had  been  cut  away  probably  to 
accommodate  a  figure  as  large  as  the  Angel,  no  doubt  the 
Virgin  and  Child  adored  by  the  Baptist.  The  work  must  be 
English,  but  here  again  there  was  a  difficulty.  At  that  period 
there  was  no  enamelling  of  the  kind  done  in  England,  though 
it  was  common  in  France  and  Italy,  and  envoys  to  the  court 
at  Avignon  for  the  selection  and  election  of  Wykeham  may 
have  brought  back  a  set  of  these  enamelled  plates.  They 
were  probably  manufactured  at  Montpellier.  The  same 
might  be  said  of  the  mitre,  some  parts  of  which  were  not 
of  English  style  ;  the  jewels  were  bought  as  such  and  sewn 
on  to  dresses  and  vestments.  It  had  been  suggested  that  the 
fragments  of  the  mitre  should  be  mounted  for  permanent 
exhibition,  and  he  would  recommend  that  they  should  be 
arranged  on  the  flat  so  as  to  display  both  sides  and  obviate 
the  necessity  of  handling  them  for  examination. 

Sir  Henry  Howorth  considered  that  the  authorities  of 
New  College  and  St.  David’s  had  shown  great  courage  and 
confidence  in  the  Society,  for  which  special  thanks  should  be 
voted.  The  fragments  of  the  mitre  could  be  arranged  on 
parchment  (like  a  specimen  at  Cologne),  and  when  restored 
might  be  preserved  in  some  place  more  secure  than  the 
Warden’s  lodge  and  more  accessible  to  the  public.  It  was 
difficult  to  understand  how  the  small  kneeling  figure  could 
have  formed  part  of  a  group  in  keeping  with  the  general 
scheme.  Crosiers  of  this  kind  usually  have  heads  of  ivory 
enclosing  an  angel,  like  that  in  Mr.  Morgan’s  collection  at 
South  Kensington ;  the  platform  needed  some  such  treatment. 
The  mitre  was  specially  interesting  as  a  relic  that  had  not 
been  tampered  with  or  altered,  and  might  be  profitably  com- 

*  See  for  example  Cahier  and  Martin,  Melanges  d’Areheologie,  iv.  243. 
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pared  with  one  carried  off  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  now 
preserved  at  Stockholm.  He  suggested  that  the  jewel  formed 
a  kind  of  morse. 

I  Mr.  Jackson  thought  that  the  figure  before  which  the 
I  Baptist  knelt  was  that  of  Our  Lord. 

Professor  Turner  exjiressed  regret  that  the  Warden  of  New 
I  College  was  prevented  from  being  present  to  hear  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  relics  exhibited.  The  College  was  indebted  to  the 
Society  for  the  interest  taken  in  the  matter  and  the  practical 
suggestions  that  had  been  made  with  regard  to  restoration 
and  future  custody.  The  crosier  had  been  kept  in  the  chapel 
and  only  removed  when  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  was  present. 

'  He  hoped  that  the  mitre  when  restored  would  be  placed  there 
also,  and  that  the  Society  would  advise  as  to  the  proper 
lighting  of  both  exhibits. 

1  Mr.  Paley  Baildon  trusted  that  the  Treasurer  would  see 
his  way  to  making  a  special  grant  for  the  adequate  illustration 
of  the  remarkable  relics  on  exhibition. 

Mr.  Hope’s  paper  will  be  printed  in  Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  communica- 
I  tions,  and  special  thanks  were  accorded  to  the  exhibitors  of 
the  remarkable  series  of  English  episcopal  ornaments. 


Thursday,  20th  June,  1907. 

LORD  AVEBURY,  P.C.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Assistant- Secretary,  read 
a  detailed  report  of  the  excavations  on  the  site  of  the  Roman 
city  at  Silchester,  Hants,  in  1906. 

The  excavations  of  1906  extended  over  the  six  months 
from  l7th  May  to  19th  November,  under  the  constant  super¬ 
vision  and  direction  of  Mr.  Mill  Stephenson. 

In  pursuance  of  the  plan  outlined  in  last  year’s  report,  the 
investigations  were  confined  to  the  grass  field  which  occupies 
a  considerable  area  near  the  middle  of  the  Roman  site. 

There  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  an  insula  of  some 
size  lay  north  of  the  baths,  and  eastward  of  Insula  VI.,  and 
this  proved  to  be  the  case. 

Like  Insula  XIX.,  excavated  in  1898,  this  Insula  XXXIV. 
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was  found  to  be  completely  enclosed  by  walls,  and  also  like 
Insula  XIX.  it  contained  but  one  important  building,  a  large 
house  of  the  courtyard  type  which  more  or  less  filled  up  the 
western  end. 

The  house  has  undergone  a  certain  amount  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  but  is,  on  the  whole,  a  good  example  of  its  class. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  about  it  is  an  added  room  of 
moderate  dimensions,  which  was  guarded  by  an  iron  plated 
door,  and  covered  by  a  barrel  vault.  The  latter  was  con¬ 
structed  of  hollow  voussoirs,  and  it  is  one  of  the  very  few 
instances  of  such  construction  that  have  been  met  with  in 
Britain. 

Another  curious  feature  about  the  building  is  the  amount  of 
woodwork  found  in  and  about  it.  Some  of  this  is  difldcult  to 
account  for,  such  as  a  well  constructed  drain,  but  not  properly 
covered  in,  which  underlay  one  of  the  corridors.  This  was  in 
connection  with  another  drain  which  was  traced  across  the 
intervening  street  into  Insula  VI.  to  the  west. 

Along  the  southern  edge  of  the  house  were  traces  of  a 
gallery  (?)  carried  by  a  row  of  tree  trunks,  which  had  perhaps 
been  destroyed  by  fire.  Quite  a  number  of  worked  timbers 
belonging  to  it  were  found  under  a  later  floor.  To  the  east  of 
this  gallery  was  a  large  open  tank  constructed  wholly  of  piles 
and  planking,  and  some  60  feet  in  length,  which  was  partly 
covered  at  one  end  by  a  bridge  or  platform. 

The  object  of  all  these  curious  constructions  is  somewhat 
doubtful,  but  they  may  have  belonged  to  a  tannery. 

To  the  south  of  the  house  was  a  courtyard  enclosed  by 
offices. 

With  the  exception  of  a  large  block  to  the  north-east  of  the 
house,  with  apparently  a  projected  but  never  completed  hypo- 
caust,  there  were  no  other  buildings  in  the  insula.  It  was, 
however,  subdivided  by  walls  in  a  manner  suggestive  of 
gardens  or  of  such  areas  as  drying  grounds  connected  with 
some  industry. 

Although  Insula  XXXIV.  has  a  decided  slope  from  north 
to  south,  the  ground  was  in  parts  quite  wet  and  boggy,  and 
there  was  consequently  an  unusual  dearth  of  pits  and  wells. 

On  this  account  the  ‘  finds  ’  for  the  year  were  extremely  few 
in  number. 

The  Director  remarked  that  though  the  portable  finds 
were  few,  a  great  deal  of  structural  work  had  been  done  in 
the  past  season.  Twenty-two  years  ago  he  had  first  shown 
the  map  of  Silchester  to  the  Society,  and  now  the  excavations 
would  be  completed  in  two  or  three  years.  Since  1890  regular 
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annual  reports  had  been  presented  and  published.  Mr.  Lyell 
had  done  much  useful  and  very  trying  work,  and  the  special 
thanks  of  all  concerned  were  due  to  Mr.  Stephenson  for  his 
most  efficient  supervision  of  the  excavations.  As  treasurer  of 
the  fund  he  would  be  glad  to  receive  subscriptions  for  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Lyell  stated  that  the  examination  of  various  specimens 
of  wood  this  year  had  proved  of  interest,  and  he  hoped  to  find 
similar  material  on  other  early  sites. 

Mr.  Read  remarked  that  objects  found  at  Silchester  had 
generally  been  accepted  as  Roman  without  question ;  but  the 
small  Saxon  knife  of  scramasax  type  exhibited  raised  a 
suspicion  that  parts  of  the  ground  had  been  subsequently  dis¬ 
turbed.  The  small  globular  bell,  called  in  French  grelot,  was 
another  case  in  point,  and  belonged  to  the  sixteenth  or  seven¬ 
teenth  century. 

Mr.  Hope’s  paper  will  be  printed  in  Archaeologia. 

Harold  Brakspear,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  read  a  paper  descriptive 
of  excavations  on  the  site  of  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Stanley, 
CO.  Wilts,  in  1905,  which  will  be  printed  in  Archaeologia. 

Mr.  Hope  congratulated  the  author  on  this  addition  to 
the  series  of  monastic  plans.  Stanley  Abbey  was  the  first 
Cistercian  house  found  in  England  with  the  curious  set  of 
chapels  south  of  the  nave  of  the  church,  like  those  at  Melrose, 
and  the  structure  had  evidently  grown  from  humble  begin¬ 
nings.  It  was  a  pity  that  more  could  not  be  made  of  the 
infirmary  buildings,  as  these  were  so  generally  neglected  by 
explorers ;  they  were  purely  domestic  in  plan,  and  corre¬ 
sponded  to  the  manor  houses  of  the  period.  The  want  of 
symmetry  in  the  cloister  was  doubtless  due  to  defective 
setting-out,  and  the  buildings  round  it  had  evidently  been 
converted  into  a  private  house  after  the  suppression.  The 
tiles  formed  a  good  series,  and  were  well  worth  illustrating, 
some  being  of  exceptional  size.  Though  mostly  fractured 
dn  situ,  and  therefore  difficult  of  removal,  they  had  been  most 
carefully  drawn. 

Edward  Laws,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  number  of  imple- 
!ments  of  the  Bronze  Age  found  with  human  bones  in  a  rock- 
shelter  at  the  mouth  of  a  cave  near  Pernbroke  Castle  on  the 
I  shores  of  Milford  Haven. 
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Mr.  Read  said  that  a  recent  discovery  of  the  same  kind 
(at  Ravencliife  Cave,  co.  Derby)  showed  continuous  habitation 
of  the  cave  for  centuries.  The  saw  did  not  appear  to  him  to 
be  of  the  cross-cut  variety,  being  very  diminutive.  The 
palstave  belonged  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Bronze  Age,  and 
was  common  enough,  but  the  chisel  and  saw  were  compara¬ 
tively  rare. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  communica¬ 
tions  and  exhibitions. 


Thursday,  27th  June,  1907. 

Sir  EDWARD  WILLIAM  BRABROOK,  C.B., 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors. 


From  Harold  Sands,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  ; 

1.  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Colchester  Castle.  8yo.  Colchester. 

1882. 

2.  An  Account  of  Leicester  Castle.  By  James  Thompson.  8to.  Leicester 

1859. 

3.  Some  Kentish  Castles.  By  Harold  Sands,  F.S.A.  (Reprinted  from 

Memorials  of  Old  Kent.')  8vo.  London,  1907. 

4.  Sutton  Valence  Castle.  By  Harold  Sands.  (Reprinted  from  ArcAccoZcyia 

Cantiana,  vol.  xxv.)  8vo.  London,  1902. 

From  J.  E.  Pritchard,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  ; 

1.  Notes  on  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Monumental  Architecture  and  Sculpture 

of  the  Middle  Ages  in  Bristol.  By  George  Pryce.  8vo.  London  and 

Bristol,  1853. 

2.  Old  Bristol  Houses.  By  J.  E.  Pritchard.  8vo.  n.p.  1894-1897. 

Edward  Wooler,  Esq.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

It  was  announced  from  the  chair  that  the  President  had 
appointed  Sir  Richard  Rivington  Holmes,  K.C.V.O.,  to  be 
a  Vice-President  of  the  Society. 

Albert  Hartshorne,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  read  a  paper  on  the  Gold 
Chains  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance. 
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The  Warden  and  Fellows  of  New  College,  Oxford, 
exhibited  two  mitre  cases,  one  of  the  fourteenth,  the  other  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  which  had  always  been  associated  with 
the  mitre  of  Bishop  William  of  Wykeham,  their  founder. 

H.  S.  Toms,  Esq.,  exhibited  a  Late-Celtic  bronze  pin,  and  a 
figure  of  a  hog,  found  at  Woodendean,  Sussex,  on  which  he 
1  communicated  the  following  note  : 

“  I  am  sending  for  inspection  a  small  bronze  pig  and 


LATE-CELTIC  BRONZE  PIN  AND  FIGURE  OF  A  HOG  FOUND  AT 
WOODENDEAN,  SUSSEX.  (L.) 

pin,  found  nearly  two  years  ago  whilst  gravel-digging  in 
1  Happy  Valley,  Woodendean,  near  Brighton.  I  obtained  the 
I  two  from  the  man  who  dug  them  out.  He  informed  me  that 
■  they  were  about  a  yard  underground,  and  that  they  were 
lying  quite  close  to  two  bronze  discs,  about  the  size  of  small 
tea-saucers.  The  latter,  he  said,  were  broken  by  the  pick,  and 
were  thrown  among  the  gravel,  as  he  considered  them  worth¬ 
less.  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  site  of  the  discovery  the  day  after 
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I  acquired  the  pig,  but,  as  the  ‘  find  ’  had  been  made  some  six 
months  before,  the  gravel  containing  the  remains  of  the  discs 
had  been  removed  and  placed  on  the  roads. 

Another  pig,  very  similar  in  size  and  shape  to  mine,  but  not 
so  well  cast,  is  exhibited  in  the  Lewes  Castle  Museum.  Un¬ 
fortunately  this  has  no  information  attached  to  it. 

Yet  another  was  recently  found  by  a  market  gardener  in 
his  garden  at  Kemp  Town,  where  he  has  turned  up  a  great 
deal  of  Roman  and  hand-made  pottery,  together  with  coins 
and  brooches.  This  specimen,  however,  has  been  lost,  but  we 
are  hoping  that  it  will  come  to  light  when  the  garden  is  dug 
over  again.” 

F.  G.  Hilton  Price,  Esq.,  Director,  exhibited  a  small  demi- 
figure  of  a  boar,  in  bronze,  found  in  Eastcheap,  London. 

Philip  Norman,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  exhibited  a  grant  of  land  ! 
in  the  barony  of  Iverke,  co.  Kilkenny,  to  John  Byrne,  late 
trooper  in  the  troop  of  Captain  Henry  Baker  in  Colonel 
Ludlowe’s  regiment,  in  exchange  for  a  debenture  dated  13th 
September,  1654,  for  £43  5s.  3d.  The  grant  bears  date 
2nd  March,  1654-5,  and  the  signatures  and  seals  of  three 
commissioners. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  communica¬ 
tions  and  exhibitions. 

The  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society  were  then  adjourned 
to  Thursday,  28th  November. 
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I  Aarhus  (Denmark),  relic-almery  in 
I  church  of,  400 

lAcland,  John,  on  a  bone  hilt  of  a 
!  Koman  sword  found  at  Dorchester 
i  (Dorset),  153 

I  Adam  and  Eve,  on  linen  damask 
!  cloth,  367 

|Adel  (Yorks.),  capit.al  at,  121 
lAdze-head,  ironstone,  found  at  Hasle- 
I  mere  (Surrey),  220 
\Jilsica,  see  Chesters,  Great 
iAfrica,  archseological  work  in,  445 
Ailnoth,  the  ingeniator,  50 
'Alabaster  figure  of  St.  George,  186 
jAldeburgh  (Suff.),  ring  found  at,  245 
lAlfedena,  bronze  brooch  found  at,  111 
Alnwick  Castle  Museum,  brooch  in,  245 
Altar,  “winged,”  Roman,  found  at 
Silchester  (Hants.),  214 
Alton  (Hants.),  bronze  brooches  found 
at,  104 

Amber  objects :  beads  found  at  Ipswich 
(SufE.),  241  ;  Mitcham  (Surrey),  4 
Amenophis  II.,  cartouche  of,  94 
Amenophis  III.,  91  ;  scarab  of,  99 
Ampleforth  Abbey  (Yorks.),  church 
plate  at,  47 

Anagni  (Italy),  embroidery  at,  397 
Anderida,  410,  411,  412 
Andernach  (Germany),  Roman  pottery 
I  found  at,  289 

Andover  (Hants.),  bronze  brooch 
j  found  near.  111 

jAndrewes,  Rev.  Gerrard  T.,  exhibits 
I  carved  wooden  cross,  84 
jAngers  (France),  leaden  grave  cross 
I  found  at,  16 

lAnimal  remains,  from  London,  232, 
I  Silchester  (Hants.),  213,  Wools- 
thorp  (Lines.),  421 

Anniversary  meetings,  1906,  156 ; 
1907,  431 


Antler  haft,  found  at  Ham  Hill 
(Somerset),  130 

Aquarius,  sign  of,  119,  120,  121,  122, 
123 

Arabic  numerals,  examples  of  the  use 
of,  202  ;  on  sculptures  at  Wells 
Cathedral,  199 

Architectural  remains,  Roman,  found 
at  Silchester  (Hants.),  214 

Arcy  Ste.  Restitue  (France),  bronze 
earrmg  found  at,  63 

Ardagh  (Ireland),  silver  penannular 
brooch  fonnd  at,  69 

Ardvonrig,  Island  of  Barra,  Hebrides, 
bronze  “  tortoise  ”  brooch  found  at, 
76 

Armistead,  Rev.  Charles  John,  death 
of,  431 

Armlet,  see  Bracelet 

Arms  and  armour  :  guns  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
477  ;  javelin  head,  iron,  found  at 
Ham  Hill  (Somerset),  130  ;  Roman 
military  ornaments  found  at  New- 
stead  (Scotland),  469  ;  scale  armour, 
bronze,  Roman,  found  at  Catterick 
(Yorks.),  136,  Chesters,  Great 
(Xorthumb.),  136,  Colchester  (Essex), 
136,  Ham  Hill  (Somerset),  135,  136, 
Hod  Hill  (Dorset),  136,  Newstead, 
(Scotland),  136,  Walltown  Crag, 
(Northumb.),  136  ;  shield  bosses, 
(iron)  fonnd  at  Mitcham  (Surrey),  4  ; 
spearheads,  bronze,  found  at  Ham 
Hill  (Somerset),  132  ;  iron,  Mitcham 
(Surrey),  4 ;  sword-hilts,  bone, 
Roman,  found  at  Dorchester  (Dorset), 
153  ;  iron.  Viking,  Wallingford 
(Berks),  149  ;  swords,  iron,  from 
Chessell  Down  (Isle  of  Wight),  6, 
France,  6,  Mitcham  (Surrey),  4,  6,  6, 
two-handed,  London,  147,  Viking, 
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Thames  river,  147-150,  401,  402, 
Witham  river,  149 

Armytage,  Sir  George  J.,  on  excava¬ 
tions  at  Kirklees  Priory  (Yorks.), 
175 

Arretine  ware  found  at  Bicester 
(Oxon.),  461 

Arrow-heads,  stone,  found  at  Ham 
Hill  (Somerset),  132 ;  Haslemere 
(Surrey),  217,  220  ;  Mitcham  (Sur¬ 
rey),  10 

Ascoli  (Italy),  embroidery  at,  395 
Ashbourne  (Derby),  effigy  at,  482  ; 

grammar  school  at,  234 
Ashby,  Thomas,  sen.,  death  of,  431 
Ashby,  Thomas,  and  Martin,  A.  T., 
on  excavations  at  Caerwent  (Mon.), 
475 

Ashford  (Middlesex),  urns  found  at, 
314 

Asia  Minor,  archaeological  work  in. 
445 

Assuan  (Egypt),  dam  at,  295,  403,  473 
Assyria,  excavations  in,  165 
Athens,  British  School  at,  work  of,  167 
Attwood,  Thomas  Arthur  Carless, 
elected,  375  ;  admitted,  478 
Aucissa,  name  on  bronze  brooches,  130 
Aust-on- Severn  (Glouc.),  bronze  horse¬ 
man  found  at,  90,  96 
Autun  (France),  sculptures  on  cathe¬ 
dral  at,  255 

Avebury,  John,  Lord, elected  President, 
173,  454  ;  presidential  addresses  of, 
156,  431 

Avebury  (Wilts.),  bronze  brooches 
found  at,  137 

Awl,  bronze,  found  at  Ham  Hill 
(Somerset),  132 

Axe,  stone,  found  atWarton  (Lane.), 
419 

Axle-ends,  bronze,  found  at  Burwell 
Fen  (Cambs.),  133  ;  Ham  Hill 
(Somerset),  132  ;  Thames  river,  133 
Aylesford  (Kent),  urnfield  at,  227 


Babylonia,  excavations  in,  164,  165 
Baildon,  W.  Paley,  appointed  on 
special  committee,  174  ;  nominated 
scrutator,  431  ;  remarks  by,  69,  233, 
348,  419,  422,  485 
Baker,  Henry,  490 

Balance  sheet  for  1905,  145  ;  1906, 
409 

Balcarres,  Lord,  see  Lindsay,  David 
Ballinrobe  (Ireland),  silver  penannular 
brooch  found  at,  71 

Ballyholme  (Ireland),  bronze  brooches 
and  bowl  found  at,  73,  75 


Ballymoney  (Ireland),  bronze  bowl  for 
use  as  water-clock  found  at,  329 ; 
silver  penannular  brooch  found  at, 

69 

Barrows,  at  Lambourn  (Berks.),  308 ; 

Sunningdale  (Berks.),  303 
Barry,  Sir  Francis  Tress,  death  of, 
431  ;  obituary  notice  of,  433 
Baschurch  (Salop),  bronze  bowl  for 
use  as  water-clock  found  at,  324, 
325  ;  earthworks  at,  324 
Bas-relief,  marble,  with  representation 
of  a  lot-casting  machine,  189,  190 
Bates,  Rev.  E.  H.,  on  a  palimpsest 
brass  from  Fivehead  (Somerset), 
334 

Bateson,  Miss  Mary,  death  and 
obituary  notice  of,  439 
Bath  (Somerset),  Roman  leaden  coffin 
found  at,  137;  Roman  pottery  found 
at,  273 

Battersea  (Surrey),  bronze  bowl  for 
use  as  water-clock  found  in  Thames 
at,  328 

Bay  lev,  Kenneth  Cham  pain,  elected, 
375’' 

Bayliss,  Sir  Wyke,  death  of,  156  ; 

obituary  notice  of,  157 
Beachamwell  (Norf.),  Roman  remains 
found  at,  290 

Beads,  found  at  Ipswich  (Suff.),  241, 
403  ;  Mitcham  (Surrey),  4  j 

Beale,  Rev.  Thomas,  52 
Bealings,  Little  (Suff.),  Saxon  remains 
found  at,  242 

Beaulieu  (Hants.),  stone  implement 
found  at,  463 

Bedale  (Yorks.),  bronze  “  tortoise  ” 
brooches  found  at,  75 
Bedfordshire,  sec  Cbalton,  Dunstable, 
Houghton  Regis,  Kempston,  Kens-  i 
worth,  Leagrave,  Leighton  Buzzard,  i 
Limbury,  Luton,  Maiden  Bower, 
Milton  Bryan,  Tilsworth,  Tot- 
ternhoe 

Bell,  Sir  Hugh,  elected  Fellow,  375 
Beloe,  Edward  Milligen,  exhibits  i 
bronze  brooch,  109,  110  ;  death  of,  ; 
431  ;  obituary  notice  of,  434  j 

Belt  fittings  (bronze),  Saxon,  found  at 
Mitcham  (Surrey),  4,  9 
Bemrose,  William,  report  as  local 
secretary  for  Derbyshire,  234 
Bergen  (Norway),  silver  penannular 
brooch  found  at,  69 
Berkeley,  R.  V.,  exhibits  embroidered 
tablecloth,  316 

Berkhamstead  (Herts.),  excavations 
on  site  of  castle  at,  440 ;  stone 
implement  found  at,  33 
Berkshire,  see  Bisham  Abbey,  Buckle- 
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'  bury,  Denchworth,  Erilford,  Lam- 
bourn,  Maidenhead,  IMortimer,  Pad- 
worth,  Eeading,  Shetford,  East, 
Sulham,  Sunningdale,  Theale, 
i  Wallin^ord,  Watchfield,  White 
1  Horse  Hill,  Windsor,  Wittenhain, 

I  Long,  Woolstone 
!  Berlin,  marble  bas-relief  in  museum 
at,  189 

I  Bes,  figures  of,  93 
I  Bethnm,  Thomas  de,  414 
Bicester  (Oxon.),  Roman  remains 
'  found  at,  461 

Biddenden  (Kent),  palimpsest  brass 
at,  428 

Bidder,  H.  F.,  on  a  Saxon  cemetery 
found  at  Mitcham  (Surrey),  3 
Bignor  (Sussex),  urns  found  at,  234  ; 

Roman  pavements  at,  161,  234 
'  Bilbilis  (Spain),  87 
Bilson,  John,  on  a  sculptured  repre- 
I  sentation  of  Hell  Cauldron  found  at 
York,  248  ;  remarks  by,  185 
I  Bird,  bronze,  found  at  Ham  Hill 
(Somersef),  135 

Bisham  Abbey  (Berks.),  foundation 
I  of,  425 

,  Bishopstoke  (Hants.),  stone  implement 
found  at,  462 

Bits,  horse,  iron.  Viking,  found  in 
'  Denmark,  403,  London,  401,  402, 
Norway,  403 

Bitterne  (Hants.),  Roman  remains 
found  at,  463 

Blakiston,  Very  Rev.  R.  M.,  exhibits 
miniature  portrait  and  silver  fork 
with  ivory  handle,  235 
Blandford  (Dorset),  bronze  brooch 
found  at,  1 37 

Blois,  Oliver  of,  376  ;  Ysabel,  376 
Bologna  (Italy),  embroidery  at,  395 
Bonville,  arms  of,  482 
Bonville,  Elizabeth,  482 ;  Katherine, 
482  ;  Margaret,  482  ;  Sir  William, 
482 

Bone  objects  ;  cross,  found  in  London, 

19 ;  draughtsman,  London,  15,  20  ; 
sword-hilt,  Roman,  Dorchester  (Dor¬ 
set),  153 ;  tablet,  Ham  Hill 
(Somerset),  134  ;  whorl,  London,  20 
Book-cover,  embroidered,  the  Fel- 
brigge,  386 

Booker,  R.  P.  L.,  remarks  by,  419 
Boscawen  family,  arms  of,  27 
Boscawen,  John,  27 
Boscawen  Rose  (Cornwall),  spoon 
ascribed  to,  27 

Boss  or  stud,  bronze,  found  near 
Canterbury,  43 

Boughton  Monchelsea  (Kent),  bronze 
brooch  found  at,  113 
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Bourges  Cathedral,  sculptures  at,  256 
Bourne,  James,  will  of,  351 
Bouteilles  (France),  leaden  grave 
crosses  found  at,  16 
Bowl  rim,  bronze,  found  at  Ixworth 
(SufE.),  108 

Bowls,  bronze,  found  in  Ireland,  73, 
77,  Norwa}',  78,  York,  78  :  used  as 
water-clocks,  found  at  Baschurch 
(Salop),  324,  325,  Ireland,  329,  331, 
Jutland.  331,  London,  330,  Rutland, 
330,  Scotland,  329,  331,  Stanwick 
(Yorks.),  330,  Thames,  river,  328, 
Walthamstow  (Essex),  329 
Brabrook,  Sir  Edward  William, 
appointed  on  special  committee, 
174  ;  appointed  Vice-President,  216  ; 
elected  on  Council,  173,  454 
Bracelet,  bronze,  found  at  Buckland, 
^Vest  (Somerset\  138  ;  ivory,  found 
at  Chatham  (Kent),  62,  Leagrave 
(Beds.),  62,  Sarre  (Kent),  62 
Brakspear,  Harold,  on  exc.avations  at 
Stanley  Abbey  (Wilts.),  487 
Brasses,  monumental  :  at  Biddenden 
(Kent),  428  ;  British  Museum,  428  ; 
Denchworth  (Berks.),  425  ;  Dun¬ 
stable  (Beds.),  84  ;  Elsing  (Norf.), 
146,  162  ;  Fivehead  (Somerset),  334; 
Hereford  Cathedral,  429  ;  Higham 
Ferrers  (Northants.),  423  ;  Islington 
(Middsx.),  425  ;  London,  St.  Paul’s, 
425  ;  Lowestoft  (SufE.),  429  ;  Lup- 
pitt  (Devon),  479  ;  Norwich,  St. 
John  Maddermarket,  424  ;  Oxford, 
New  College,  424;  Reading  (Berks.), 
425  ;  Trotton  (Sussex),  147  ;  Twy- 
ford  (Bucks.),  422  ;  Walkerne 
(Herts.),  425  ;  palimpsest,  334,  422, 
479 

Brass  objects:  ladle,  found  in  London, 
20  ;  mortar,  83 ;  pins,  found  in 
London,  20 

Brent,  John,  note  on  pottery  from 
Pudding-pan  Rock,  275 
Brewer,  arms  of,  345 
Brewer,  William,  founder  of  Mottis- 
font  li’riory,  341,  342 
Bricks,  inscribed,  found  at  Pevensey 
(Sussex),  410 

Bridge,  Joseph  Cox,  admitted,  44 
Brighthampton  (Oxon.),  Saxon  re¬ 
mains  found  at,  61,  63 
Brighton  (Sussex),  bronze  pig  and 
Roman  remains  found  near,  490 
Brinsop  (Hereford),  doorway  at,  122 
Bristol,  the  Dutch  House,  12,  31, 
239  ;  Franciscan  convent  at,  21  ; 
spoon  ascribed  to,  29 
British  Museum,  enamelled  head-stall 
in,  376  ;  medieval  embroideries  in, 
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384  ;  palimpsest  brasses  in,  428 ; 
wax  discs  used  by  Dr.  Dee  in,  380 

Britons,  the  Ancient,  timekeepers  of, 
319 

Briwere,  see  Brewer,  William 

Bronze  implements  and  objects  ;  awl 
from  Ham  Hill  (Somerset),  132  ; 
axle-endsfromBurwell  Fen(Cambs.), 
133,  Ham  Hill  (Somerset),  132, 
Thames  river,  133 ;  belt  fittings 
from  Mitcham  (Surrey),  4,  9  ;  bird 
from  Ham  Hill  (Somerset),  135  ; 
bowl  rim  from  Ixworth  (Suit.),  108  ; 
bowls  from  Ireland,  73,  77,  Norway, 
78,  York,  78  ;  used  as  water-clocks 
from  Baschurch  (Salop),  324,  325, 
Ireland,  329,  331,  Jutland,  331,  Lon¬ 
don,  330,  Eutland,  330,  Scotland, 
329,  331,  Stanwick  (Yorks.),  330, 
Thames  river,  328,  Walthamstow 
(Essex),  329  ;  bracelet  from  Buck- 
land,  West  (Somerset),  138;  brooches 
from  Alfedena,  111,  Alnwick  Castle 
Museum,  245,  Alton  (Hants.),  104, 
Andover  (Hants.),  Ill,  Avebury 
(Wilts.),  137,  Bedale  (Yorks.),  75, 
Blandford  (Dorset),  137,  Boughton 
Monchelsea  (Kent),  113,  Brooke 
(Norf.),  36,  37,  Bury  St.  Edmund’s 
(Suff.),  36,  37,  Caerwent  (Mon.), 
475,  Cambridgeshire.  36,  Canterbury 
Museum,  113,  Castor  (Northants),  112, 
Charterhouse-on-Mendip  ( Somerset), 
131,  Chester,  Little  (l)erhy),  115, 
Cirencester  (Glouc.),  131,  Claughton 
(Lane.),  75,  Colchester  (Essex),  108, 
Cowlam  (Yorks.),  137,  Croydon 
(Surrey),  7,  Cumberland,  112,  115, 
Derbyshire,  115,  Devizes  Museum, 
137,  Paversham  (Kent),  36,  37, 
Eerriby,  South  (Lines.),  131,  Fin- 
ningham  (Suff.),  37,  244,  245, 
France,  8,  117,  (Germany,  109,  117, 
Gothland,  36,  37,  Ham  Hill  (Somer¬ 
set),  130,  131,  134,  Harlyn  Bay 
(Cornwall),  372,Haslemere  (Surrey), 
225,  Hod  jBill  (Dorset),  116,  134, 
Hunsbury  (Northants.),  137,  Ipswich 
(Suff.),  243,  403,  Ireland,  63,  73, 
75,  76,  77,  115,  Italy,  97,  98.  99, 
Ixworth  (Suff.),  108,  114,  'll6, 

Kenninghall  (Norf.),  245,  Laken- 
heath(Suff.),  113,Leagrave  (Beds.), 
61,  62,  Leicestershire,  36,  Liverpool 
Museum,  115,  London,  109,  110, 
112,  Maidstone  Museum,  113, 
Melbury  (Somerset),  137,  Mitcham 
(Surrey),  4,  7,  Mycenae,  98,  99, 
Norfolk,  113,  Norway,  75,  76,  77, 
109,  Oxford,  Ashmolean  Museum, 
137,  Ragley  Bark  (Warw.),  244, 


Reading  (Berks.),  106,  137.  Rother- 
ley  (Wilts.),  134, 137,  Santon  (Norf.). 
75,  76,  Scotland,  76,  112,  115,  116; 
Shefford,  East  (Berks.),  9,  Sig- 
maringen  Museum,  111,  Sleaford 
(Lines.),  245,  Stowting  (Kent),  37, 
Suffolk,  36,  Thames  river,  116,  137, 
Thornborough  (Yorks.),  245  Tax- 
ford  (Notts.),  34,  244,  Walmer 
(Kent),  65,  Water  Eaton  (Oxon.), 

137,  Welbourn  (Lines.),  245,  Wood- 

bridge  (Suff.),  242,  Woodcuts 
(Wilts.),  134,  Woodyates  (Wilts.), 
134,  bearing  the  name  Avcissa,  130, 
early  Italian,  97,  enamelled,  Frank¬ 
ish,  188,  193,  thistle  type,  63, 
tortoise,  73,  75 ;  bucket,  from 

Weybridge  fSurrey),  464,  foreign 
examples,  466  ;  bucket  mount¬ 
ings,  from  Mountsorrel,  near 
Loughborough  (Leic.),  134 ; 
buckles,  from  Hod  Hill  (Dorset),  9, 
Ipswich  (Suff.),  403,  London,  8,  20, 
Lymne  (Kent),  245,  Melton  (Suff.), 
242,  Mitcham  (Surrey),  5,  8, 
Tostock  (Suff.),  242 ;  celts  and 
palstaves,  from  Buckland,  West 
(Somerset),  138,  Cheddar(Sonierset), 

138,  Ham  Hill  (Somerset),  132, 

Ireland,  138,  Owslebury  (Hants.),  , 
463,  Penvores  (Cornwall),  138, 
Petherton,  South  (Somerset),  138, 
Spain,  138  ;  censer-covers,  from 
Canterbury,  349,  351,  Pershore 

(Wore,),  52,  Thames  river,  56 ; 
chisel,  from  Higworth  (Wilts.),  229  ; 
cross,  from  Ixworth  (Suff.),  242; 
discs,  from  Chessel  Down  (isle  of 
Wight),  63,  Ham  Hill  (Somerset), 
129,  Leagrave  (Beds.),  60,  61 ;  ear¬ 
ring,  from  France,  62 ;  figure  of  j 
our  Lord,  from  London,  18  ;  gouge, 
from  Ham  Hill  (Somerset),  132 ; 
harness-ring,  from  Ham  Hill,  130  ; 
head  of  ox,  from  Ham  Hill,  133 ; 
horseman,  from  Aust-on-Severn  i 
(Glouc.),  90,  96,  Peterborough,  90,  ' 
96,  Spain,  90,  66  ;  key-handle,  from  ; 
Canterbury,  369  ;  lamps,  from  Ham 
Hill  (Somerset),  135,  Hod  Hill  , 
(Dorset),  135,  London,  135,  Shields, 
South  (Durham),  135,  Westhall 
(Suff.),  135;  mask,  from  Ilchester 
(Somerset),  137  ;  needle,  from  Ham 
Hill  (Somerset),  130 ;  pendants, 
from  Cirencester  (Glouc.),  135,  Ham 
Hill  (Somerset),  135,  London,  135  ; 
phallus,  from  Totternhoe  (Beds.), 

82  ;  pigs,  figures  of,  from  Brighton 
(Sussex),  490,  Lewes  Castle  Museum, 
490,  London,  490,  Woodendean 
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(Sussex),  489  ;  pins,  from  Bright- 
hampton  (Oxon.),  61,  63,  Canterbury, 
61,  Ireland,  63,  Leagrave  (Beds.), 
60,  Searby  (Lines.),  61,  62,  Wigston, 
Great  (Leic.),  63,  Woodendean 
(Sussex),  489  :  ring,  finger,  from 
Aldeburgb  (Suff.),  245  ;  rods,  from 
Mitcham  (Surrey),  4  ;  scale  armour, 
Roman,  from  Catterick  (Yorks.), 
136,  Chesters,  Great  (Northiimb.), 
136,  Colchester  (Essex),  136,  Ham 
Hill  (Somerset),  135,  136,  Hod  Hill 
(Dorset),  136,  Newstead  (Scotland), 

136,  Walltown  Crag  (Northnmb.), 
136 ;  spearhead,  from  Ham  Hill 
(Somerset),  132  ;  spout,  from  Wools- 
thorp  (Lines.),  421  ;  stud,  or  boss, 
from  Canterbury,  43  ;  tores,  from 
Buckland,  West  (Somerset).  138, 
Chillington  (Somerset),  137,  Eding- 
ton  Burtle  (Somerset),  137,  Ben 
Pits  (Somerset),  138,  Quantock 
Hills  (Somerset),  138,  Taunton 
(Somerset),  137,  Wedmore  (Somer¬ 
set),  138  ;  tweezers,  from  Ham  Hill 
(Somerset),  130 ;  various,  from 
Ham  Hill  (Somerset),  130 ;  Lea- 
grave  (Beds.),  62,  Pembroke  Castle 
(Wales),  487  ;  votive,  pre-Roman, 
from  Spain,  88,  96 

Brooches,  bronze,  from  Alfedena,  111, 
Alnwick  Castle  Museum,  245,  Alton 
(Hants.),  104,  Andover  (Hants.),  Ill, 
Avebury  (Wilts.),  137,  Bedale 
(Yorks.),  75,  Blandford  (Dorset), 

137,  Boughtou  Monchelsea  (Kent), 
113,  Brooke  (Norf.),  36,  37,  Bury  St. 
Edmund’s  (Suff.),  36,  37,  Caerwent 
(Mon.),  475,  Cambridgeshire,  36, 
Canterbury  Museum,  113,  Castor 
(Northants.),  112,  Charterhouse- on- 
Mendip  (Somerset),  131,  Chester, 
Little  (Derby),  115,  Cirencester 
(Glouc.),  131,  Claughton  (Lane.), 

'  75,  Colchester  (Essex),  108,  Cowlam 
(Yorks.),  137,  Croydon  (Surrey),  7, 
Cumberland,  112,  115,  Derbyshire, 
115,  Devizes  Museum,  137,  Eaver- 
sham  (Kent),  36,  37,  Eerriby,  South 
(Line.),  131,  Pinningham  (Suff.),  37, 
244,245,  France,  8,  117,  Germany, 
109,  117,  Gothland,  36,  37,  Ham 
Hill  (Somerset),  130,  131,  134, 

'  Harlyn  Bay  (Cornwall),  372,  Hasle- 
mere  (Surrey),  225,  Hod  Hill 
(Dorset),  116,  134,  Hunsbury 

:  (Northants.),  137,  Ipswich  (Suff.j, 

]  243,  403,  Ireland,  63,  73,  75,  76,  77, 

I  115,  Italy,  97,  98,  99,  Ixworth 
(Suff.),  108,  114,  115,  Kenninghall 

I  (Norf.),  245,  Lakenheath  (Suff.),  113, 


Leagrave  (Beds.),  61,  62,  Leicester¬ 
shire.  36,  Liverpool  Museum.  115, 
London,  109,  110,  112,  IMaidstone 
Museum,  113,  ilelbury  (Somerset), 
137,  Mitcham  (Surrey),  4,  7, 
Mycenaj,  98,  99.  Norfolk.  113, 
Norway,  75,  76,  77,  109,  Oxford, 
Ashmolean  Museum,  137,  Eagley 
Park  (Warw.),  244,  Reading 
(Berks.),  106,137,  Rotheiiey  (Wilts.), 
134, 137,  Santon  (Norf.),  75, 76,  Scot¬ 
land,  76,  112,  115,  116,  Sheft'ord, 
East  (Berks.),  9,  Sigmaringen 
iluseum.  111,  Sleaford  (Line.), 
245,  Stowting  (Kent),  37,  Suffolk, 
36,  Thames,  river,  116,  137,  Thorn- 
borough  (Yorks.),  245,  Tnxford 
(Notts.),  34,  244,  Walmer  (Kent), 
65,  Water  Eaton  (Oxon.),  137, 
Welbourn  (Line.),  245,  Woodbridge 
(Suff.),  242,  Woodcuts  (Wilts.),  134. 
Woodyates  (Wilts.),  134  ;  bearing 
the  name  Avcissa,  130  ;  early  Italian, 
97  ;  enamelled  Frankish,  188,  193  ; 
thistle  type,  63  ;  tortoise,  73,  75  ; 
silver,  penannular,  from  Casterton 
(Westmorland),  70.  Cuerdale  (Lane.), 
63,  Denmark,  70,  Goldsborough 
(Yorks.),  69,  Ireland,  69,  71,  Man, 
Isle  of,  69,  Newbiggin  Moor 
(Cumb.),  63,  68,  Norway,  69,  70, 
Penrith  (Cumb.),  68,  Riebborough 
(Kent),  36,  Scotland,  69,  70,  Sweden, 
70 

Brooke  (Norfolk),  Saxon  bronze  brooch 
found  at,  36,  37 

Brookland  (Kent),  font  at,  122 

Broomfield  (Essex),  Saxon  remains 
found  at,  5 

Brown,  Cornelius,  elected,  375 ;  ad¬ 
mitted,  376 

Bruisyard  (Suffolk),  nunnery  of,  386 

Brus,  Lambert  de,  413  ;  Peter  de,  417 

Bucket,  bronze,  found  at  Weybridge 
(Surrey),  464  ;  foreign  examples, 
466 

Bucket  mountings,  bronze,  found  at 
Mountsorrel,  near  Loughborough 
(Leic.),  134 

Buckinghamshire,  see  Taplow,  Twy- 
ford 

Buckland,  West  (Somerset),  bronze 
objects  found  at,  138 

Bucklebury  (Berks.),  sculptured  stones 
in  church  of,  292 

Buckles,  bronze,  found  at  Hod  Hill 
(Dorset),  9  ;  Ipswich  (Suff.),  403  ; 
London,  8,  20  ;  Lymne  (Kent),  245  -. 
Melton  (Suff.),  242  ;  Mitcham 
(Surrey),  5,  8  ;  Tostock  (Suff.), 
242 
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Burder,  Alfred  William  Newsom, 
elected  Fellow,  477 
Burgh,  John  de,  bequest  of,  176 
Burgundy,  Duke  of,  arms  of,  on 
knife  handles,  376 

Burnham  Deepdale  (Norfolk),  font  at, 
122 

Burnisher,  found  in  London,  20 
Burton,  Roger  de,  414 
Bnrwell  Fen  (Cambs.),  bronze  axle- 
ends  found  in, 133 

Bury  St.  Edmund’s  (Suff.),  bronze 
brooch  found  at,  36,  37 ;  leaden 
grave  crosses  found  at,  16 
Buskins,  of  William  of  Waynfleet, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  483 
Butcher,  Ven.  Charles  Henry,  death 
of,  431  ;  obituary  notice  of,  434 
Buttern  Hill  (Cornwall),  prehistoric 
and  other  objects  found  near,  456 
Buttons,  from  Blnecoat  boy’s  tunics, 
found  in  London,  20 
Buxted  (Sussex),  mould  for  casting 
shot  from,  477  ;  portion  of  a  gun 
found  at,  477 

Byrd,  Clement  and  Agnes,  brass  to, 
427 

Byrne,  John,  grant  to,  490 
Byzantine  work,  enamelled  medallion, 
188,  194  ;  silver  dish  found  in 
Cyprus,  197,  198 


Caerwent  (Mon.),  excavations  on  site 
of  Roman  city  at,  163,  207,  475 

Ca3sar,  Julius,  remarks  of,  on  the 
Druidic  cult,  320 

Cambridge,  brooches  from  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Museum  at,  97  ;  mazer  from 
Corpus  Christ!  College  at,  205 

Cambridgeshire,  Saxon  bronze  brooch 
found  in,  36  ;  see  Bnrwell  Fen, 
Cambridge,  Litlington,  Wilbraham, 
Little 

Camoys,  Margaret,  brass  to,  147 

Candleholder,  iron,  found  in  London, 
20 

Cantelupe,  Walter  de,  bishop  of  Wor¬ 
cester,  385 

Canterbury  (Kent),  armorial  pendant 
and  boss  found  near,  43  ;  bronze  cen¬ 
ser  pinnacle  found  at,  349,  351  ; 
bronze  pin  found  at,  61 ;  brooches  in 
museum  at,  97, 113  ;  Roman  remains 
found  at,  359  ;  St.  Augustine’s 
Abbey,  excavations  on  site  of,  440, 
leaden  grave  cross  found  in,  16 


Capper,  Col.  J.  E.,  exhibits  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Stonehenge  taken  from  a 
balloon,  262 

Carew,  Thomas,  Lord  Carew,  482 
Carillon,  John  Wilson,  death  of,  431 
Carlisle  (Cumb.),  spoon  ascribed  to, 
28 

Carmichael,  Lady  Gibson,  embroidery 
belonging  to,  387 

Caroe,  W.  D.,  on  some  stone  figures 
of  knights  from  Tilsworth  Church 
(Beds.),  208  ;  remarks  by,  400 
Carrington,  John  B.,  on  a  silver  cup 
from  Kimpton  Church  (Hants.), 
204 

Carter,  A.  T.,  exhibits  gold  pendant 
with  portraits,  229 

Carter,  John,  churchwarden  of  Dun¬ 
stable,  150 

Cash  accounts  for  1905,  140  ;  1906, 
404 

Cashel  (Ireland),  silver  penannular 
brooch  found  at,  69 
Casterton  (Westmorland),  silver  penan¬ 
nular  brooch  found  at,  70 
Castor  (Northants.),  bronze  brooch 
found  at,  112 
Catena,  picture  by,  377 
Catterick  (Yorks.),  Roman  scale  ar¬ 
mour  found  at,  136 
Celts  and  palstaves  :  bronze,  from 
Buckland,  West  (Somerset),  138, 
Cheddar  (Somerset),  138,  Ham  Hill 
(Somerset),  132,  Ireland,  138,  Owsle- 
bury  (Hants.),  463,  Penvores  (Corn¬ 
wall),  138,  Petherton,  South 
(Somerset),  138,  Spain  138  ;  stone, 
from  Beaulieu  (Hants.),  463, 
Bishopstoke  (Hants.),  462,  East¬ 
leigh  (Hants.),  462,  Otterboume 
(Hants.),  462,  Romsey  (Hants.),  ' 
462  ' 

Censer  covers,  bronze,  found  at  Can¬ 
terbury,  349,  351  ;  Pershore  (Wore.),  , 
52  ;  Thames  river,  56 
Cerro  de  los  Santos  (Spain),  votive  , 
offerings  found  at,  89 
Ceylon,  copper  bowls  for  use  as  water-  ; 
clocks  from,  326 

Chadwick  S.  J.,  remarks  by,  185 
Chadwyck-Healey,  Charles  Edward 
Heley,  elected  on  Council,  455 
Chains  (gold)  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
the  Renaissance,  488 
Chalices  and  communion  cups  :  Am- 
pleforth  Abbey  (Yorks.),  47  ;  Kimp-  i 
ton  (Hants.),  204  ;  Leyland  (Lane.), 
204  ;  Marston  (Oxon.),  205 ;  St. 
David’s  Cathedral,  from  graves  of 
bishops,  483  ;  St.  Genny  (Cornwall), 
27  ;  private  possession,  261 
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IChalons-snr-Marne  (France),  incised 
!  slab  at,  427 

Chalton  (Beds.),  Saxon  remains  found 
at,  59 

Chamber,  William,  180 
Charles  L,  King,  portrait  of,  in  gold 
pendant,  229 

Charles  II.,  King,  portrait  of,  in  gold 
pendant,  229 

Chasuble,  embroidered,  389 
Chatelaine,  iron,  found  at  Mitcham 
(Surrey),  5,  6 

Chatham  (Kent),  ivory  armlet  found 
at,  62 

Chauic,  Patrick  de,  arms  of,  345 
Cheddar  (Somerset),  bronze  palstave 
found  at.  138 

Chepstow  Castle  (Mon.),  the  great  hall 
at,  50 

Cheshire,  see  Chester 
Chessell  Down  (Isle  of  Wight),  bronze 
discs  found  at,  63  ;  Saxon  remains 
found  at,  6 

Chessman,  ivory  and  wood,  found  in 
Loudon,  20 

Chester,  Sir  Henry,  tomb  of,  211 
Chester,  plate  made  at,  29 
Chester,  Little  (Derby),  bronze  brooch 
found  at,  115 

Chesters,  (ireat  (Northumb.),  Roman 
scale  armour  found  at,  136 
Chill ington  (Somerset),  bronze  tore 
found  near,  137 

Chisel,  bronze,  found  at  Highworth 
(Wilts.),  229 

'Churchover  (Warw.),  Roman  remains 
I  found  at,  290 

jChnrch  plate  :  Ampleforth  Abbey 
'  (Yorks.),  47  ;  Kimpton  (Hants.), 

,  204  ;  Leyland  (Lancs.),  204  ;  Mars- 
ton  (Oxon.),  205  ;  St.  David’s 
Cathedral,  from  graves  of  bishops 
j  of,  483;  St.  Genny  (Cornwall),  27  ; 

I  Sutton,  Bishop’s  (Hants.),  205 ; 
i  private  possession,  261 
pirencester  (Glouc.),  Roman  remains 
I  found  at,  131,  135,  163 
plark,  John  Willis,  elected  on 
Council,  173 

Clarke,  Somers,  letter  from,  on  the 
dam  at  Assuan,  295  ;  memorandum 
by,  on  the  submersion  of  parts  of 
the  Nile  Valley,  473  ;  presents 
drawings  of  the  palace  of  West¬ 
minster,  217  ;  reports  as  local  secre¬ 
tary  for  Egypt,  91,  123 
Claughton  (Lancs.),  bronze  “  tortoise  ” 
brooches  found  at,  75 
Clausentum,  see  Bitterne. 

Clay  objects  from  Roman  villa  at 
Grimston  (Norf.),  359 


Clement  XIV.,  Pope,  cross  presented 
to,  84 

Clerical  life  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
262 

Clinton.  William  de,  Earl  of  Hunting¬ 
don,  393 

Cloneen  (Ireland),  silver  pennanular 
brooch  found  at,  69 
Cloths,  linen  damask,  366 ;  embroi¬ 
dered,  temp.  Charles  II.,  316 
Cobham,  Sir  John,  482 
Cochrane,  Robert,  on  two  Viking 
brooches  and  a  bowl  found  at  Bally- 
holm.e  (co.  Down),  72 
Coffin,  leaden,  Roman,  Northover 
(Somerset),  137  ;  other  Somerset 
examples,  137 

Coins,  the  Kerrich  collection,  297, 
319  ;  British,  silver,  found  at  Ham 
Hill  (Somerset),  130  ;  Roman,  founi 
at  Bittenie  (Hants.),  463,  London, 
15,  Mitcham  (Surrey),  4,  9 
Colchester  (Essex),  bronze  brood  i 
found  at,  108  ;  Roman  scale  armour 
found  at,  136 

Collingwood,  William  Gershom,  ad¬ 
mitted  Fellow,  3 

Colne  Valley  (Herts.),  palmolithic  im¬ 
plements  found  in,  31 
Compton,  Lord  Alwyne,  bishop  of 
Ely,  bequest  of,  238 
Conder,  Edward,  on  a  pre-Norman 
cross  shaft  found  at  Newent  (Glouc.), 
478 

Constantinople,  marble  bas-relief  from, 
189 

Coombe  (Kent),  Saxon  remains  found 
at,  5 

Cope,  embroidered,  389,  391,  392,  394, 
395,  396,  397 

Copeland,  A.  J.,  exhibits  armorial 
pendant  and  boss,  43 ;  exhibits 
Roman  key  with  bronze  handle, 
359 

Copenhagen,  silver  penannular  brooches 
from,  70 

Copford  (Essex),  wall  paintings  at, 
123 

Copper  objects  :  armorial  pendant 
found  at  Canterbury,  43 
Cornwall,  see  Boscawen  Rose.  Buttern 
Hill,  Harlyn  Bay,  Lewannick,  Pen- 
vores,  St.  Genny,  Tregoney 
Coucy,  Christiana  de,  417  ;  Ingelram 
de,  417,  418  ;  Robert  de,  417  ; 
W’illiam  de,  417,  418 
Council,  election  of,  special  committee 
appointed  to  consider  method  of, 
172,  173,  174 

Council  and  officers,  election  of,  1906, 
173  ;  1907,  4.54 
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Coupland,  John  de,  418;  Richard  de, 
414 

Cowlam  (Yorks.),  bronze  brooch 
found  at,  137 
Crete,  excavations  in,  167 
Crofts,  Ernest,  elected  on  Council, 
455 

Crosier,  of  William  of  Wykehatn, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  483 
Crosier-heads,  from  graves  of  bishops 
of  St.  David’s,  483 

Cross  :  bone,  found  in  London,  19  ; 
bronze,  Ixworth  (Stiff.),  242  ; 
glass,  London,  15,  19  ;  leaden, 
grave.  Bury  St.  Edmund’s  (Suff.), 
16,  Canterbury,  St.  Augustine’s 
Abbey,  16,  London,  12,  Southam- 
ton,  17  ;  wooden,  presented  to  Pope 
Clement  XIV.,  84 

Cross  shaft,  pre-Norman,  found  at 
Newent  (Glouc.),  478 
Croxley  Green  (Herts.),  stone  imple¬ 
ments  found  at,  32 

Croydon  (Surrey),  Saxon  remains 
found  at,  7 

Crucifix,  silver,  found  in  London,  18 
Crucifixion,  the,  lot-casting  machine 
in  Carlovingian  representations  of, 
188 

Cuerdale  (Lancs.),  silver  penannular 
brooch  found  at,  69 
Cumberland,  bronze  brooches  found  in, 
112,  115;  see  Carlisle,  Newbiggin 
Moor,  Penrith 

Cups,  silver,  used  as  chalices  at 
Kimpton  (Hants.),  204,  Marston 
(Oxon.),  205 

Curie,  James,  exhibits  Roman 
military  ornaments  found  at  New- 
stead  (Scotland),  469 
Curtis,  William,  exhibits  bronze 
brooches,  104 

Cust,  Lionel  Henry,  elected  on 
Council,  173 

Cyprus,  silver  dish  found  in,  188,  197 


Dale,  William,  elected  on  Council, 
173, 454  ;  on  the  character  and  forms 
of  implements  of  the  Palaeolithic  age 
from  near  Southampton,  37  ;  on 
neolithic  implements  from  Hamp¬ 
shire,  263  ;  on  Mottisfont  Priory 
(Hants.),  339  ;  report  as  local  secre¬ 
tary  for  Hampshire,  462 ;  on  a 
bronze  bucket  found  at  Wey  bridge 
(Surrey).  464  ;  remarks  by,  84, 153, 
241,  314 

Dalton,  O.  M.,  on  the  lot-casting 
machine  in  Carlovingian  representa¬ 


tions  of  the  Crucifixion,  188  ;  on  an 
enamelled  Prankish  brooch,  188, 
193 ;  on  a  Byzantine  enamelled 
medallion,  188,  194  ;  on  a  silver 
dish  of  the  sixth  century,  188,  197  ; 
on  a  set  of  knives  enamelled  with 
the  arms  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
376  ;  on  an  enamelled  head-stall  in 
the  British  Museum,  376  ;  on  wax 
discs  used  by  Dr.  Dee,  380 ;  on  some 
medieval  reliquaries  at  the  Lateran, 
333 

Damarell,  arms  of,  482 
Damarell,  Alargaret,  482  ;  Sir 
William,  482 
Damask  linen  cloths,  366 
Danson,  Francis  Chatillon,  eled 
Fellow,  477 

Darenth  (Kent),  font  at,  121 
Dawson,  Charles,  exhibits  pieces  of 
ordnance  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries,  476  ;  on  some  in¬ 
scribed  bricks  found  at  Pevensey 
(Sussex),  410 

Dee,  Dr.  John,  wax  discs  used  by, 
380 

Deir  el,  Bahari  (Egypt),  excavations 
at,  94 

Deir-el-Medineh  (Egypt),  tomb  near, 
91 

Delos,  excavations  at,  168 
Denchworth  (Berks.),  brass  at,  425 
Denia  (Spain),  coins  found  at,  96 
Denmark,  relic-almeries  in,  400 ; 

Viking  horse-bits  found  in,  403 
Derbyshire,  bronze  brooch  found  in, 
115;  report  of  local  secretary  for, 
234  ;  see  Ashbourne,  Chester,  Little, 
Melandra,  Ravencliff  Cave 
Despenaperros  (Spain),  bronze  votive  ; 

objects  from,  88,  96 
Devizes  (Wilts),  bronze  brooches  in 
Museum  at,  137 

Devonshire,  see  Dunkeswell  Abbey, 
Luppitt,  Poole,  Torr  Abbey,  Waik- 
leigh  ; 

D’Eyncourt,  Ralph,  413,  414 
Diana,  on  linen  damask  cloth,  371 
Dillon,  Harold  Arthur,  Viscount, 
elected  on  Council,  173,  454 ;  re¬ 
marks  by,  22,  30 

Discs  ;  bronze,  from  Chessell  Down 
(Isle  of  Wight),  63,  Ham  Hill 
(Somerset),  129,  Leagrave  (Beds)., 
60,  61  ;  leaden,  from  Loudon,  18  ; 
stone,  from  Cornwall,  457  ;  wax, 
used  by  Dr.  Dee,  380 
Dish,  silver,  found  in  Cyprus,  188, 197 
Dodington  (Kent),  carved  'ueam  from 
church  of,  349  ;  dedication  of,  351 
Doneiger,  Alice  and  William,  175 
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Dorchester  (Dorset),  bone  hilt  of  a 
Roman  sword  and  iron  ring  found 
at,  153  ;  mosaic  pavement  found  at, 
163 

,  Dorsetshire,  Bronze  Age  pottery  found 
I  in,  314  ;  see  Blandford,  Dorchester, 

I  Hod  Hill,  Poole 
Douglas  (Isle  of  Man),  silver  penan- 
nular  brooch  found  at,  69 
Dowel,  leaden,  found  in  London,  18 
Draughtsman,  bone,  found  in  London, 
15,  20 

Dublin,  bronze  brooches  from,  76,  77, 
115 

Duignan,  William  Henry,  elected 
Fellow,  88  ;  admitted,  156 
Dummer  (Hants.),  urns  found  at,  306, 

314 

i  Duncan,  L.  L.,  remarks  by,  206,  348 
'  Dunkeswell  Abbey  (Devon),  342 
Dunstable  (Beds.),  arms  of,  150  ;  brass 
restored  to  church  of,  84  ;  derivation 
of  name  of,  152  ;  inscribed  stones 
found  in  church  of,  314  ;  parish 
register  of,  150  ;  various  objects 
found  near,  82,  83 

Durant,  Aliz,  tombstone  of,  315  ;  John, 

315 

i  Durham,  see  Shields,  South. 

Dyer,  Ven.  Alfred  Saunders,  death  of, 
431 

Dymchurch  (Kent),  Roman  remains 
found  at,  279 


Earring,  bronze,  found  in  France,  62 
Earthworks  at  Baschurch  (Salop),  324 
Earthworks  Committee,  report  of,  446 
Eastleigh  (Hants.),  stone  implement 
found  at,  462 

Edinburgh  (Scotland),  bronze  brooches 
in  museum  at.  112,  115,  116 
Edington  Burtle  (Somerset),  bronze 
tore  found  at,  137 

EfBgies,  at  Ashbourne  (Derby),  482, 
Tilsworth  (Beds.),  211,  Zurich,  482  ; 
drawings  and  engravings  of,  pre¬ 
sented,  238 

Egypt,  excavations  in,  165,  441  ; 
reports  of  local  secretary  for,  91, 

!  123 

I  Eigg,  Isle  of  (Scotland),  silver 
penannular  brooch  found  in,  70 
j  Elche  (Spain),  bust  found  at,  89 
I  Elias  of  Dereham,  Canon  of  Salisbury, 
i  51 

1  Elias,  the  ingeniatur,  51 
I  El  Hammam  (Egypt),  remains  at,  125 
j  Ellis,  H,  D.,  on  some  death's-head 


spoons,  and  some  spoons  of  pro¬ 
vincial  makes,  22 

Elsing  (Norfolk),  brass  at,  146,  162 

Embroidery  ;  medieval,  in  British  and 
Victoria  and  Albert  Aluseums,  384, 
foreign,  395  ;  vestments  of  William 
of  Wykebam  and  William  of 
Wayndeet,  Bishops  of  Winchester, 
483 ;  tablecloth,  temjj.  Charles  II. 
316 

Enamelled  objects  :  brooch,  E'rankish, 
188, 193  ;  disc,  Ham  Hill  (Somerset), 
129 ;  knife  handles,  with  arms  of 
Duke  of  BurgundJ^  376  ;  head-stall, 
in  British  Museum,  376  ;  medallion, 
Byzantine,  188,  194  ;  stirrups,  378, 
379 

Epernay  (France),  incised  slab  at,  427 

Eshelby,  Henry  Douglas,  death  of, 
157 

Essex,  exploration  of  the  red-hills  of, 
440  ;  see  Broomfield,  Colchester, 
Copford,  St,  Osyth’s  Priory, 
Walthamstow 

Ethelberht,  King  of  Kent,  242 

Evans,  Arthur  John,  remarks  by,  117, 
228 

Evans,  Sir  John,  on  some  recent 
Palaeolithic  and  Neolithic  discoveries 
in  Hertfordshire,  31  ;  on  a  gold  ring 
found  in  Hertfordshire,  34  ;  on  a 
Saxon  brooch  found  in  Nottingham¬ 
shire,  34  ;  remarks  by,  40,  241 

Evreux  (France),  incised  slab  at,  427 


Fairford  (Glouc.),  Saxon  remains 
found  at,  9 

Falkirk  (Scotland),  bronze  brooch 
found  at,  115 

EAversham  (Kent),  Saxon  bronze 
brooch  found  at,  36,  37 

I'elbrigge,  Anne,  386 ;  Sir  Simon, 
386 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  King  and 
Queen  of  Spain,  supposed  portraits 
of,  on  a  triptych,  476 

Ferriby,  South  (Line.),  bronze  brooches 
found  at,  131 

Fillol,  Anne,  336 

Finningham  (Suff.),  bronze  brooch 
found  at,  37,  244,  245 

Fisher,  Samuel  Timbrell,  resignation 
of,  432 

Fitton,  arms  of,  391 

E'itzReinfred,  Gilbert,  baron  of  Kendal, 
413,  414,  417 

Fivehead  (Somerset),  palimpsest  brass 
from,  334 

Fleet,  Thomas,  brass  to,  428 
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Flixton  (Suff.),  church  tower  of,  54 

Florence,  the  Bargello,  enamelled 
head-stall  at,  378 

Floris  van  Riemsdijk,  Jonkheer  Bar¬ 
thold  Willem,  elected  Hon.  Fellow, 
267 

Flower,  Arthur  Smyth,  resignation  of, 
432 

Floyer,  Rev.  J.  K.,  on  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  castle  and  manor  of 
Merhull  and  Maurholme  with  a  site 
at  Warton  (Lancs.),  413 

Fonts  :  at  Brookland  (Kent),  122, 
Burnham  Deepdale  (Norf.),  122, 
Darenth  (Kent),  121,  Hook  Norton 
(Oxon.),  119,  120,  121.  Rounton 
(Yorks.),  121  ;  photographs  of, 
presented,  238 

Fork,  silver,  with  ivory  and  amber 
handle,  235 

Fortescue,  Hon.  John,  elected  Fellow, 
477 

Fowler,  Gabriel,  tomb  of,  211 ;  Robert 
and  Alice,  brass  to,  426  ;  Thomas, 
425,  427  ;  William,  425 

Fox,  George  Edward,  elected  on 
Council,  173 

France,  archasological  work  in,  446 ; 
bronze  enamelled  brooch  found  in, 
193 

Franciscan  houses,  remarks  on,  21 

Fraser,  George  Willoughby,  resigna¬ 
tion  of,  432 

French,  Rev.  Richard  Valpy,  death  of, 
431 

Freshfield,  Dr.  Edwin,  on  a  ruined 
monastery  in  Lycaonia  427, 

Frilford  (Berks.),  Saxon  cemetery  at, 
9 

Fryer,  A.  C.,  presents  photographs  of 
fonts,  238 

Fylkes,  Richard,  will  of,  351 


Gargrave,  Thomas,  180 
Garnham,  J.  W.,  exhibits  Viking 
sword  found  in  river  Thames,  150 
Garson,  Dr.,  remarks  by,  10 
Gebel  Silsila  (Egypt),  quarries  of, 
124 

Gem,  Roman,  found  at  Dorchester 
(Dorset),  153 

George,  Saint,  alabaster  figure  of, 
186 ;  on  an  enamelled  medallion, 
194,  195,  196 

Germany,  bronze  brooches  found  in, 

109,  l‘l7 

Gibbs,  Rev.  the  Hon.  Kenneth  Francis, 
elected  Fellow,  44  ;  admitted,  51 
Gilfard,  Thomas,  brass  to,  423 


Glass  objects  :  cross,  found  in  London, 
15, 19  ;  vessels,  Mitcham  (Surrey),  4 
Glastonbury  (Somerset),  excavations 
on  site  of  lake  village  at,  440 
Gloucester,  Franciscan  convent  at,  21 
Gloucestershire,  see,  Aust-on-Severn, 
Bristol,  Cirencester.  Fairford,  Glou¬ 
cester,  Kempley,  Newent 
Gloves,  of  William  of  Wykeham, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  483 
Godric,  maker  of  a  bronze  censer 
cover,  52 

Goldsborough  (Yorks.),  silver  penan- 
nular  brooch  found  at,  69 
Gold  objects  :  chains  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  Renaissance,  488  ; 
pendant  with  portraits,  229  ;  rings, 
inscribed,  found  in  Herts.,  34,  with 
cabalistic  symbols,  236 
Goslar  (Hartz  Mountains),  the  Kaiser- 
haus  at,  50 

Gothland,  bronze  brooches  found  in, 
36,  37 

Gouge,  bronze,  found  at  Ham  Hill 
(Somerset),  132 

Gould,  Isaac  Chalkley,  elected  and 
admitted  Fellow,  88 
Gowland,  William,  note  on  leaden 
grave  crosses  found  in  London,  20  ; 
remarks  by,  37,  41,  71,  79,  89,  139, 
214 

Grant,  Mrs.,  exhibits  linen  damask 
cloths,  366 

Graves,  Rev.  Edmund,  exhibits 
palimpsest  brass  from  Twyford 
(Bucks.),  423 

Gray,  H.  St.  George,  on  some  antiqui¬ 
ties  found  at  Ham  Hill  (Somerset), 
128 

Greece,  archaeological  work  in,  444 
Green,  Emanuel,  remarks  by,  366,  384 
Green,  Everard,  appointed  auditor,  52, 
317  ;  elected  on  Council,  173 
Greene,  Thomas  Whitcombe,  elected, 
375  ;  admitted,  456 
Grenadiers,  on  linen  damask  cloth, 
370 

Grey  of  Euthyn,  Roger,  Lord,  brass 
figure  of,  162 

Grimston  (Norf.),  clay  objects  found 
in  Roman  villa  at,  359 
Grueber,  H.  A.,  remarks  by,  94 
Guildhall  Museum,  Roman  pottery  in, 
288,  290 

Guns,  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  477 


Haines,  Charles  Reginald,  admitted 

Fellow,  81 
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Hall,  Hubert,  elected  on  Council,  173 
Hall.  Sir  John,  vicar  of  Hudders¬ 
field,  bequest  of,  176 
Hallstatt  (Austria),  cemetery  of  the 
Early  Iron  Age  at,  466 
Halsteads,  a  site  in  the  parish  of 
'  Warton  (Lancs.),  413 
Ham  Hill  (Somerset),  antiquities 
i  found  at,  128 

Hammer,  stone,  found  at  Buttern 
Hill  (Cornwall),  459 ;  Haslemere 
(Surrey),  220 

Hampshire,  neolithic  implements  from, 
263  ;  report  of  local  secretary  for, 
462  ;  see  Alton,  Andover,  Beaulieu, 
Bishopstoke,  Bitterne,  Dummer, 
Eastleigh,  Kimpton,  Meon,  West, 
Mottisfont  Priory,  Otterbourne, 
Owslebury,  Romsey,  Silchester, 

1  Sombourne,  Southampton,  Sutton 
!  Bishops,  Wight,  Isle  of,  Chessell 
I  Down 

■Hand,  wooden,  found  near  Dunstable 
I  (Beds.),  83 

Hardy,  William  John,  appointed 
auditor,  317 ;  elected  on  Council, 

]  455  ;  remarks  by,  263 
iHargreve,  Geoffrey,  brass  to,  424 
iHarlyn  Bay  (Cornwall),  bronze 
j  brooches  found  at,  372 
Harness-ring,  bronze,  found  at  Ham 
Hill  (Somerset),  130 
Harrod,  Henry  Dawes,  amoval  of, 

^  455 

jHartshorne,  Albert,  application  from, 

'  for  return  of  the  Kerrich  collection  of 
coins,  297,  319  ;  note  on  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  monuments  in  the  abbey 
church  of  Westminster,  30  ;  on  an 
alabaster  figure  of  St.  George,  186  ; 
on  some  damasked  linen  cloths,  366  ; 
on  the  gold  chains  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  Renaissance,  488 
laslemere  (Surrey),  Roman  pottery 
found  at,  221-228  ;  stone  implements 
found  at,  217,  218,  220 
lastings,  Sir  Hugh,  brass  of,  146,  162 
lathor,  chapel  of,  94 
laverfield,  Francis  John,  elected  on 
I  Council,  455  ;  on  two  marble  sculp¬ 
tures  and  a  Mithraic  relief  found  in 
I  London,  72|;  on  a  fragment  of 
Arretine  ware  found  at  Bicester 
I  (Oxou.),  461 

ilaynes-Smitb,  Sir  William,  exhibits 
1  silver  dish  of  the  sixth  century,  188, 

I  197 

llayward,  Charles  Forster,  death  of, 
j  157 

llayward.  Dr.  J.  W.,  exhibits  pottery 
from  Pudding-pan  Rock,  272 


Heacham  (Norfolk),  stone  implement 
found  at,  152 

Head,  Alban,  elected  Fellow,  477  ;  ad¬ 
mitted,  478 

Head-stall,  enamelled,  in  the  British 
Museum,  376 

Hedges,  Miss,  exhibits  carved  stone, 
118 

Hell  Cauldron,  sculptured  representa¬ 
tion  of,  found  at  York,  248 
Helmsley  Castle  (Yorks.),  95 
Heraldry  :  arms  of  Brewer,  345  ; 
Bonville,  482 ;  Boscawen,  27  ;  Chaurc, 
345  ;  Damarell,  482  ;  Dunstable 
(Beds.),  150  ;  Fitton,  391  ;  Huttoft, 
345  ;  Lewes  (Sussex),  28  ;  Strick¬ 
land,  24  ;  Thornell,  391  ;  Tregoney 
(Cornwall),  26 ;  on  archway  at 
Mottisfont  Priory  (Hants.),  345  ;  on 
a  brass  at  Fivehead  (Somerset),  334  ; 
on  a  linen  damask  cloth,  372 
Hereford  Cathedral,  palimpsest  brass 
in,  429 

Herefordshire,  see  Brinsop,  Hereford. 
Herpes  (France),  iron  blade  found  at,  6 
Hertfordshire,  gold  inscribed  ring 
found  in,  34 ;  palmolithic  and 
neolithic  discoveries  in,  31;  see  Berk- 
hampstead,  Colne  Valley,  Crnxley 
Green,  St.  Alban’s,  Walkerne,  Wat¬ 
ford 

Heyricke,  John,28;  William,  goldsmith, 
27 

Higham  Ferrers  (Northants.),  brass  at, 
423 

High  Down  (Sussex),  Saxon  remains 
found  on,  7 

Highworth  (Wilts.),  bronze  chisel 
found  at,  229 

Hill,  Rev.  A.  D.,  on  discoveries  of 
antiquities  at  Woolsthorp  (Lines.), 
420 

Hill,  Arthur  George,  elected  on 
Council,  173,  454  ;  on  the  ancient 
towns  on  the  Roman  road  from 
Bilbilis  to  Tarragona,  87  ;  remarks 
by,  89,  401 

Hobson,  Thomas  Frederick,  elected 
Fellow,  375  ;  admitted,  400 
Hodgkin,  J.  E .,  remarks  by,  21 
Hod  Hill  (Dorset),  bronze  Ijrooches 
found  at,  116,  134;  bronze  lamp 
found  at,  135  ;  Roman  remains 
found  at,  9,  136 
Hogge,  John,  ironfounder,  477 
Holman,  Hugh  Wilson,  elected  Fellow, 
s  8,  admitted,  91  ;  exhibits  palimpsest 
brass  from  Luppitt  (Devon),  479 
Holmes,  Sir  Richard  Rivington, 
elected  on  Council,  455  ;  appointed 
Vice-President,  488 
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Homer  and  his  Age,  book  on,  by- 
Andrew  Lang,  450 

Honorius,  Pimperor,  brick  stamped 
■with  name  of,  411 

Hco  St.  Werburgh  (Kent),  Roman 
remains  found  at,  274 
Hook  Norton  (Oxon.),  font  at,  119, 
120,  121 

Hope,  W.  H.  St.  John,  on  the  loss 
of  King  John’s  baggage  train  in 
the  Wellstream,  85  ;  on  the  Cluniac 
priory  of  St.  Pancras  at  Lewes 
(Sussex),  94  ;  on  the  brass  of  Sir 
Hugh  Hastings  at  Elsing  (Norf.), 
146;  on  excavations  at  Silchester 
(Hants.),  212,  485  ;  on  the  funeral 
effigies  of  the  kings  and  queens  of 
England,  318  ;  on  the  great  almery 
for  relics  of  late  in  the  abbey  church 
of  Selby,  400  ;  on  the  mitre,  crosier, 
gloves  etc.  of  Bishop  William  of 
Wykeham,  the  buskins  and  sandals 
of  Bishop  William  of  Waynfleet, 
and  some  crosier-heads,  chalices,  and 
rings  from  graves  of  bishops  of  St. 
David’s  483  ;  remarks  by,  50,  59, 
185,  187,  203,  207,  211,  262,  294, 
349,  399,  429,  487 

Horseman,  bronze,  found  at  Aust-on- 
Severn  (Glouc.),  90,  96  ;  Peter¬ 
borough,  90,  96  ;  Spain,  90,  96 
Horseshoe,  iron,  found  in  London,  20 
Hoshen  (Egypt),  remains  at,  126 
Houghton  Regis  (Beds.),  150 
Howard,  Hon.  Oliver,  elected  Fellow, 
88 

Howorth,  Sir  Henry  Hoyle,  elected 
on  Council,  173  ;  remarks  by,  45,  50, 
6.3,  71,  86,  89,  94,  118,  207,  215,  228, 
233,  262,  266,  333,  338,  358,  359, 
366,  384,  400,  403,  413,  419,  472, 
484 

Howorth,  Rupert  Beswicke,  elected 
Fellow,  267  ;  admitted,  317 
Hoxne  (Suff.),  Saxon  remains  found 
at,  242 

Hudd,  A.  E.,  remarks  by,  475 
Human  remains  :  found  at  Chalton 
(Beds.),  59  ;  Haslemere  (Surrey), 
223  ;  Kensworth  (Beds.),  82  ;  Lea- 
grave  (Beds.),  59,  60  ;  Limbury 
(Beds.),  82  ;  London,  Grey  P'riars 
Monastery,  15,  18,  London  Wall, 
232,  233  ;  Maiden  Bower  (Beds.), 
82  ;  Mitcham  (Surrey),  4,  10 ; 
Silchester  (Hants.),  213  ;  Sleaford 
Lines.),  62  ;  Sulham  (Berks.),  308, 
309  ;  Sunningdale  (Berks  ),  303,  304, 
306,  307  ;  Wallingford  (Berks.), 
313  ;  Woolsthorp  (Lines.),  421  ; 
Woolstone  (Berks.),  215 


Humberstone,  Richard,  brass  to,  425 
Hunsbury  (Northants. ),  bronze  brooches ) 
found  at,  137 

Huntingdon,  Earl  of,  see  Clinton,! 
William  de,  393 

Hutchinson,  Jonathan,  on  some  pre¬ 
historic  remains  found  at  Haslemere] 
(Surrey),  and  some  pottery  from] 
Late-Keltic  graves,  217 
Huttoft,  arms  of,  345 
Huttott,  Henry,  letter  of,  346 
Hyde,  William,  brass  to,  425 
Hylton,  Baron,  see  JollifEe,  Hylton 
George  Hylton 


Iffley  (Oxon.),  doorw'ay  at,  122 
Ilchester  (Somerset),  Roman  bronze 
mask  found  at,  137 

Implement,  bronze,  found  at  Lea-  , 
grave  (Beds.),  62 

Income  and  expenditure  account  for 
1905,  144,  1906,  408 
India,  copper  bowls  for  use  as  water- 
clocks  from,  326 

Ingeniator,  meaning  of  the  word,  50, 

51 

Inscriptions  :  medieval,  on  a  bronze 
censer  cover  found  at  Pershore  : 
(Wore.),  52,  on  embroidery,  391,  on 
a  gold  ring  found  in  Herts.,  34,  on  a 
silver  cup  from  Kimpton  church 
(Hants.),  206,  on  stones  at  Dun¬ 
stable  (Beds.),  315  ;  Roman,  on 
bricks  from  Pevensey  (Sussex),  411 
Ipswich  (Suff.),  Saxon  cemetery  found 
at,  241,  242,  403 

Ireland,  bronze  “tortoise”  brooches 
found  in,  77  ;  bronze  palstaves  found 
in,  138  ;  see  Ardagh,  Ardvonrig,  ' 
Ballinrobe.  Ballyholme,  Ballymoney, 
Cashel,  Cloneen,  Dublin,  Iverke, 
Killucan,  Lisuacroghir 
Iron  Age,  Early,  bronze  buckets  of, 
464  , 

Iron  objects :  bits,  horse,  Viking,  : 
found  in  Denmark,  403,  London, 
401,  402,  Norway,  403  ;  candle- 
holder,  London,  20  ;  chatelaine, 
found  at  Mitcham  (Surrey),  5,  6 ; 
guns,  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries,  477  ;  horse-shoe 
found  in  London,  20  ;  javelin  head, 
found  at  Ham  Hill  (Somerset),  1.30  ; 
keys,  found  at  Mitcham  (Surrey),  5, 
with  bronze  handle,  Canterbury, 
359  ;  knives,  with  arms  of  Burgundy 
on  handles,  376  ;  nails,  found  at 
Sulhapi  (Berks.),  .308  ;  pouch,  found 
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at  Mitcham  (Surrey),  4,  5  ;  ring, 
finger,  found  at  Dorchester  (Dorset), 
153 ;  shield  bosses,  Mitcham 
(Surrey),  4 ;  spearheads,  Mitcham 
(Surrey),  4  ;  swords,  from  Chessell 
I  Down  (Isle  of  Wight),  6.  France,  (5, 
I  Mitcham  (Surrey),  4,  5,  6  ;  two- 
1  handed,  London,  147  ;  Viking, 
Thames  river,  147-150,  401,  402, 
Witham  river,  149 

Irvine,  J.  T.,  note  on  Arabic  numerals 
used  at  Wells  Cathdral,  199 
Islington  (Middsx.),  palimpsest  brasses 
in  church  of  St.  iMary  at,  425 
Islip  Roll,  request  for  the  return  of, 
240,  returned,  318 

Italy,  archaeological  work  in,  446; 
bronze  brooches  of,  97 ;  bronze 
buckets  found  in,  467 
I  Iverke  (Ireland),  grant  of  land  in  the 
barony  of,  490 

Ivory  objects  :  armlets  from  Chatham 
(Kent),  62,  Leagrave  (Beds.),  62, 
I  Sarre  (Kent),  62 ;  panels  in  Nar- 
!  bonne  Cathedral,  191,  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  192 
Ivory  and  wooden  chessmen  found  in 
London,  20 
I  Iwyn,  John,  14 

I  Ixworth  (Suffolk),  bronze  brooches 
I  and  other  objects  found  at,  108,  114, 
115,  242 


I 

'  Jackson,  T.  G.,  remarks  by,  485 
Jacob,  Edward,  note  by,  on  pottery 
from  Fudding-pan  rock,  272 
Japan,  ceramic  art  in  ancient,  45 
Javelin  head,  iron,  found  at  Ham  Hill 
(Somerset),  130 

Jebb,  Sir  Richard  Claverhouse,  death 
of,  157  ;  obituary  notice  of,  158 
Jervoise,  Francis  Henry  Tristram, 
elected  Fellow,  477  ;  admitted,  478 
John,  King  of  England,  loss  of  the 
baggage  train  of,  85 
John  the  Fleming,  Sir,  grant  by,  175 
'  John  the  Intrepid,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
arms  of,  on  knife  handles,  376 
Johnson,  Sir  John,  exhibits  paving 
tiles,  79 

I  Jolliffe,  Hylton  George  Hylton,  Baron 
i  Hylton,  elected  Fellow,  239 
Jones,  Herbert,  nominated  scrutator, 
156 

I  Joshua  and  Caleb,  on  linen  damask 
cloth,  368 

Jutland,  Roman  remains  found  in, 
331 


Karnak  (Egypt),  temple  of,  126 
Karslake,  J.  B.  F.,  exhibits  painted 
tabernacle  from  Warkleigh  Church 
(Devon),  42 

Keate,  George,  note  on  pottery  from 
Fudding-pan  Rock,  274 
Kelly,  Edward,  380 

Kempley  (Glouc.),  signs  of  the  Zodiac 
at,  123 

Kempston  (Beds.),  Saxon  remains 
found  at,  7 

Keucott  (Oxon.),  tympanum  at,  121 
Kenninghall  (Norf.),  Saxon  remains 
found  at,  245 

Kensworth  (Beds.),  human  and  Roman 
remains  found  at,  82 
Kent,  see  Aylesford,  Biddenden, 
Boughton  Monchelsea,  Brookland, 
Canterbury,  Chatham,  Coombe, 
Darenth,  Dodington,  Dymchurch, 
Faversham,  Hoo  St.  Werburgh, 
Lymne,  Maidstone,  Ozingell,  Fud¬ 
ding-pan  Rock,  Herne  Bay,  Rich- 
borough,  Rochester,  Romney,  New, 
Sarre,  Stowting,  Walmer 
Kenward,  James,  death  of,  431 
Kerrich  collection  of  coins,  297,  319 
Key,  iron,  found  at  Mitcham  (Surrey), 
5  ;  with  bronze  handle,  Canterbury, 
359 

Keyser,  C.  E.,  on  a  carved  Norman 
stone  at  Wallingford  Castle 
(Berks.),  118 
Kha,  tomb  of,  91 

Killucan  (Ireland),  bronze  brooch  and 
pin  found  at,  63 

Kimpton  (Hants.),  silver  cup  used  as 
a  chalice  at,  204 
Kirkby,  Roger  de,  414 
Kirklees  Friory  (Yorks.),  excavations 
at,  175,  survey  of,  183 
Knapp,  Oswald,  exhibits  censer  cover, 
52 

Knights,  stone  figures  of,  from  Tils- 
worth  church  (Beds.),  208 
Knives,  iron,  with  arms  of  Duke  of 
Burgundy  on  handles,  376 
Kom-el-Resras  (Egypt),  remains  at, 
125 

Kyppes,  Joan,  prioress  of  Kirklees, 
180 


Ladle,  brass,  found  in  London,  20 
Lakenheath  (Suffolk),  bronze  brooch 
found  at,  113 

Lamberton  Moor  (Scotland),  Roman 
remains  found  at,  331 
Lambourn  (Berks.),  barrows  at,  308 
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Lamp«,  bronze,  Roman,  found  at 
Ham  Hill  (Somerset),  135 ;  Hod 
Hill  (Dorset).  135  ;  London,  135  ; 
Shields,  South  (Durham),  135  ; 
Westhall  (SufE.),  135 
Lancashire,  see  Claughton,  Cuerdale, 
Leyland,  Liverpool,  Stonyhurst, 
War  ton. 

Lancaster,  Gilbert  de,  414  ;  William 
de,  413,  414,  417 

Lang,  Andrew,  on  Homer  and  his  Age, 
460 

Langdon,  A.  G.,  on  some  prehistoric 
and  other  objects  found  near  Buttern 
Hill  (Cornwall),  456 
Lathbury,  Rev.  Robert  Henry,  elected 
Fellow,  44 

Laver,  Henry,  exhibits  paving  tiles 
found  at  St.  Osyth’s  Priory  (Essex), 
79 

Laver,  J.  W.,  exhibits  clay  objects 
found  at  Grimston  (Norf.),  359 
Lawrence,  Mr.,  remarks  by,  153 
Lawrie,  Sir  Archibald  Campbell, 
elected  Fellow,  267  ;  admitted,  319 
Laws,  Edward,  exhibits  implements 
of  the  Bronze  Age  found  near  Pem¬ 
broke  Castle,  487 

Layard,  Miss  Nina,  on  a  Saxon 
cemetery  found  at  Ipswich  (SufE.), 
241,  403 

Layton,  Rev.  William  Edward,  resig¬ 
nation  of,  432 

Leadam,  Isaac  Saunders,  admitted 
Fellow,  44 

Leaden  objects:  coffins  (Roman),  found 
in  Somersetshire,  137  ;  crosses, 
grave,  from  Bury  St.  Edmund’s 
(SufE.),  16,  Canterbury,  St.  Augus¬ 
tine’s  Abbey,  16,  France,  16,  London, 
12,  Southampton,  17  ;  disc,  found  in 
London,  18  ;  dowel,  found  in  Lon¬ 
don,  18  ;  letters,  found  in  London, 
18  ;  plates  found  in  London,  401 
Leagrave  (Beds.),  Saxon  remains 
found  at,  59 

Leake,  Rev.  John  Brownrigg,  235 
Legg,  J.  Wickham,  appointed  on 
special  committee,  174 
Le  Gros,  Gervaise,  admitted  Fellow, 
174 

Leicester,  the  Sessions  Hall,  50 ;  spoon 
ascribed  to,  27 

Leicestershire,  Saxon  brooch  found  in, 
36  ;  see  Leicester,  Mountsorrel, 
Wigston,  Great 

Leighton  Buzzard  (Beds.),  Saxon 
remains  found  at,  9 

Lemsey,  George,  churchwarden  of 
Dunstable,  150 

Lethaby,  William  Richard,  admitted 


Fellow,  12  ;  on  the  palace  of  West¬ 
minster  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  49  ;  on  some  Arabic 
numerals  on  the  sculptures  on  the 
west  front  of  W ells  Cathedral,  199 ; 
on  sculptures  in  Lincoln  Minster, 
248  ;  on  some  medieval  embroideries 
in  the  British  Museum  and  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  384 
Letters,  leaden,  found  in  London,  18 
Lewannick  (Cornwall),  prehistoric 
remains  found  at,  457 
Lewes  (Sussex),  arms  of,  28  ;  bronze 
pig  in  museum  at,  490  ;  priory  of 
St.  Pancras  at,  94  ;  spoon  ascribed 
to,  28 

Leyburne,  Juliana  de,  393 
Leyland  (Lane.),  chalice  belonging  to, 
204 

Limbury  (Beds.),  human  and  Roman 
remains  found  at,  82 
Lincoln,  sculptures  on  the  Minster  at, 
248,  255,  259,  260  ;  spoon  ascribed 
to,  29 

Lincolnshire,  see  Ferriby,  South,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Searby,  Sleaford.  Welbourn, 
W  oolsthorpe 
Lindsay,  Christiana,  417 
Lindsay,  David,  Lord  Balcarres,  ap¬ 
pointed  auditor,  52,  317  ;  elected  on 
Council,  173 
Lindsay,  Walter  de,  417 
Lindsay,  W.  A.,  remarks  by,  366 
Linen  damask  cloths,  366 
Linen  fabric,  found  in  Saxon  graves, 
4,  5,  6 

Lion,  stone  figure  of,  found  at  Sil- 
chester  (Hants.),  214 
Lisnacrogher  (Ireland),  bronze  bowl  for 
use  as  water-clock  found  at,  331 
Litlington  (Cambs.),  Roman  remains 
found  at,  290 

Liverpool  Museum,  bronze  brooches  in, 
115 

Lockyer,  Sir  Norman,  on  Stonehenge, 
448 

London  :  bronze  bowl  for  use  as  water- 
clock  found  in,  330  ;  bronze  brooches 
found  in,  109,  110,  112;  bronze  pig 
found  in,  490  ;  Crosby  Hall, 
threatened  destruction  of,  and  resolu¬ 
tion.  477  ;  Greyfriars  monastery, 
leaden  grave  crosses  from,  12 ; 
leaden  dinner  plates  from  site  of 
Newgate,  401  ;  Roman  remains 
found  in,  8,  15,  72,  135,  163,  228, 
230,  274,  441  ;  St.  Alphage,  London 
Wall,  threatened  destruction  of,  and 
resolution,  472  ;  St.  Paul’s  Cathe¬ 
dral,  brass  from,  425  ;  sword,  two- 
handed,  found' in,  147  ;  view  of,  on 
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linen  damask  cloth,  369  ;  Viking 
horse-hit  found  in,  401,  402 
Longfield,  Thomas  Henry,  death  of, 
432 

Lorica,  The  Roman,  135 
Lot-casting  machine  in  Carlovingian 
representations  of  the  crucifixion,  188 
Lovekyn,  John,  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon¬ 
don,  brass  to,  425 
Lowestoft  (Snff.),  brass  at,  429 
Lnppitt  (Devon),  palimpsest  brass 
from,  479 

Luton  (Beds.),  stone  implement  found 
near,  81,  82 

Lycaonia.  ruined  monastery  in,  472 
Lyell,  Arthur  Henry,  elected  on 
Council,  455  ;  remarks  by,  214,  487 
Lymne  (Kent),  buckle  found  at,  245 
Lyon,  H.  Thomson,  appointed  on 
special  committee,  174  ;  remarks  by, 
96,  294 

Lyons,Lt.-Col.GeorgeBahington  Croft, 
elected  on  Council,  455 


Macalister,  Robert  Alexander  Stewart, 
admitted  Fellow,  12 
Maciver,  David  Randall,  elected 
Fellow,  267 

Maclehose,  James,  elected  Fellow,  44  ; 
admitted,  207 

Madrid,  embroidery  in  museum  at, 
397 ;  enamelled  stirrup  in  the 
Valencia  collection  at,  378 
Magic,  wax  discs  used  by  Dr.  Dee, 
380  ;  ring  with  cabalistic  symbols, 
236 

Mahmud  al-Knrdi,  damascener,  378 
Maiden  Bower  (Beds,),  human  and 
Roman  remains  found  at,  82 
Maidenhead  (Berks.),  Bronze  Age 
pottery  found  at,  313 
Maidstone  Museum,  bronze  brooch  in, 
113 

Maitland,  Frederick  William,  death 
of,  432  ;  obituary  notice  of,  434 
Malden,  Arthur  Russell,  elected  Fellow, 
267  ;  admitted,  317 
Man,  Isle  of,  see  Douglas 
Mangy,  Thomas,  silversmith,  23 
Manning,  Percy,  amoval  of,  455 
Marble  bas-relief  from  Constantinople, 
189 

Marlborough, Duke  of,  on  linen  damask 
cloth,  371 

Marrick  Priory  (Yorks.),  179 
Marshall,  George,  elected  Fellow,  44  ; 
admitted,  91 

Marshall,  George  William,  death  of, 
157  ;  obituaiy  notice  of,  158 


Marston  (Oxon.),  silver  cup  used  as  a 
chalice  at,  205 

Martin,  Alfred  Trice,  on  excavations 
at  Caerwent  (Mon.),  207 
Martin,  A.  T.,  and  Ashby,  Thomas, 
on  excavations  at  Caerwent  (Mon.), 
475 

Martin,  Charles  Trice,  on  clerical  life 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  262  ; 
remarks  by,  50,  203,  365 
Mary  I.,  Queen,  coin  of,  316 
Mask,  bronze,  Roman,  found  at  II- 
chester  (Somerset),  137  ;  stone, 
found  in  London,  20 
Mathew,  T.,  silversmith,  26,  27 
Maurholme  and  Merhull,  castle  and 
manor  of,  413 

Mazer,  at  Corpus  Christ!  College, 
Cambridge,  205  ;  in  private  posses¬ 
sion,  205 

Medal,  bronze,  found  in  London,  20  ; 
contorniale,  with  representation  of  a 
lot-casting  machine,  189 
Medallion,  Byzantine  enamelled,  188 
194 

Medley,  Rev.  John  Bacon,  elected 
Fellow,  375  ;  death  of,  432 
Melandra  (Derby),  excavations  at,  164 
Melbury  (Somerset),  bronze  brooch 
found  at,  137 

Melton  (Suff.),  Saxon  remains  found 
at,  242 

Meon,  West  (Hants.),  Roman  remains 
found  at,  163 

Merchant’s  marks,  429,  430 
Merhull  and  Maurholme,  castle  and 
manor  of,  413 
Meri,  tomb  of,  91 
Merkara,  King,  inscriptions  to,  93 
Merthyr  Tydfil  (Wales),  Roman 
remains  found  at,  164 
Michell,  Rev.  Arthur  Tompson, 
admitted  Fellow,  267 
Micklethwaite,  Miss  Ada,  letter  from, 
248 

Micklethwaite,  John  Thomas,  exhibits 
silver  spoon,  23  ;  remarks  by,  49,  95, 
185,  187,  206,  211  ;  death  of,  239, 
432 ;  obituary  notice  of,  435  ;  bequest 
by, 294 

Middlesex,  see  Ashford,  Islington, 
London,  Westminster 
Miletus,  excavations  at,  168 
Milton-Bryan  (Beds.),  stone  imple¬ 
ment  found  at,  82 
Miniature,  portrait  of  a  lady,  235 
Mirfield  (Yorks.),  advowson  of,  176 
Mitcham  (Surrey),  Saxon  remains 
found  at,  3  ;  stone  implement  found 
at,  10 

Mithraic  relief,  found  in  London,  72 
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Mitre  of  William  of  Wykeham,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  483 

Mitre  cases,  from  New  College,  Oxford, 
489 

Monmouthshire,  see  Caerwent,  Chep¬ 
stow 

Moore,  Hubert  Stuart,  elected  Fellow, 
88 ;  admitted,  146 

Moore,  Stuart  Archibald,  resignation 
of,  432 

Morgan,  Pierpont,  embroidery  belong¬ 
ing  to,  394 

Mortar,  brass,  83 

Mortimer  (Berks),  Bronze  Age  pottery 
found  at,  313 

Moi-yson  John,  letter  of,  95 

Mosaic  pavements  at  Bignor  (Sussex), 
161, 234 

Mottisfont  Priory  (Hants),  notes  on, 
339,  341 

Moulds  for  casting  shot  from  Sussex, 
477 

Mounteney  Sir  John,  grant  by,  176 

Mountsorrel,  near  Loughborough 
(Leic.),  bronze  bucket  mountings 
found  at,  134 

Munro,  N.  Gordon,  on  the  ceramic 
art  in  ancient  Japan,  45 

Mycenre,  bronze  brooches  found  at,  98, 
99 


Kails,  iron,  found  at  Sulham  (Berks.), 
308 

Narbonne,  ivory  panel  in  cathedral 
church  of,  191 

Needle,  bronze,  found  at  Ham  Hill 
(Somerset),  130 

Newbiggin  Moor  (Cumb.),  silver 
peilannular  brooch  found  on,  63,  68 

Newcastle-on-Tyne,  spoon  ascribed  to, 
30 

Newent  (Glouc.),  pre-Norman  cross 
shaft  found  at,  478 

Newhaven  (Sussex),  swivel  gun 
dredged  up  near,  477 

Newman,  Mrs.,  exhibits  miniature  of 
a  lady,  and  a  silver  fork,  235 

Newstead  (Scotland),  excavations  at, 
163  ;  Roman  military  armour  and 
ornaments  found  at,  136,  469 

Nile  Valley,  memorandum  on  the 
submersion  of  parts  of,  473 

Noble,  George,  Count  Plunkett, 
amoval  of,  465 

Noble,  John,  exhibits  silver  chalice, 
260 

Norfolk,  bronze  brooch  found  in,  113  ; 
see  Beachamwell,  Brooke,  Burn¬ 
ham  Deepdale,  Elsing,  Grimston 


Heacham,  Kenninghall,  Norwich, 
San  ton 

Norman,  Philip,  elected  Treasurer, 
173,  454  ;  calls  attention  to  pioposed 
destruction  of  the  church  of  St. 
Alphage,  London  Wall,  472;  calls 
attention  to  the  threatened  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Crosby  Hall,  477  ;  exhibits 
grant  of  land  to  John  Byrne,  490 ; 
remarks  by,  21,  403,  430 
Norman,  Philip,  and  Reader,  F.  W.,  on 
recent  discoveries  in  connection  with 
Roman  London,  228,  230 
Normandy,  bronze  brooches  found  in,  ’ 
117 

Norris,  Rev.  Henry,  death  of,  432  ; 

obituary  notice  of,  436 
Northamptonshire,  see  Castor,  Higham 
Ferrers,  Hunsbury,  Peterborough  ' 
Northover  (Somerset),  Roman  leaden  ■ 
Cuffin  found  at,  137 
Northumberland,«ee  Alnwick,  Chesters, 
Great,  Newcastle,  Walltown  Crag  i 
Norway,  bronze  bowls  found  in,  78 ; 
bronze  brooches  found  in,  75, 76, 77 ;  . 
Viking  hcrse-bits  found  in,  403 
Norwich,  St.  John  Maddermarket, 
brass  at,  424 

Nottinghamshire,  Saxon  remainsfound 
in,  34  ;  see  Tuxford 
Numantia  (Spain),  excavations  at,  168  ■ 


Obituary  uotices,  156,  431 
O’Donoghue,  F.  M.,  appointed 
auditor,  52 

Offton  (SufE.),  Saxon  remains  found  . 
at,  242 

Otterbourne  (Hants.),  stone  implement 
found  at,  462  l 

Our  Lord,  bronze  figure  of,  found  in  I 
London,  18 

Overend,  George  Henry,  death  of,  . 

157  ;  obituary  notice  of,  159  • 

Owen,  Henry,  elected  on  Council,  . 
455 

Owslebury  (Hants.),  bronze  celts  found  | 
at,  463  .  I 

Ox,  bronze  head  of,  found  at  Ham  Hill  I 
(Somerset),  133 

Oxford,  Ashimolean  Museum,  bronze 
brooches  in,  137  ;  Magdalen  College, 
President  and  Fellows  of,  exhibit 
relics  of  Bishop  William  of  Wayn- 
fleet,  483;  New  College,  brass  at,  i 
424,  Warden  and  Fellows  of,  exhibit 
relics  of  Bishop  William  of  Wyke¬ 
ham,  483,  exhibit  mitre  cases,  489 
Oxfordshire,  see  Bicester,  Brighthamp- 
ton.  Hook  Norton,  Iffley,  Kcncott, 
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Marston,  Oxford,  Standlake,  Water 
Eaton,  Wheatley 

Jzingell  (Kent),  Saxon  remains  found 
at,  5 


:’adworth  (Berks.),  Bronze  Age  pot¬ 
tery  found  at,  313 

l^ainsthorpe  Wold  (Yorks.),  barrow 
I  on,  6 

f’alstave,  see  Celt 

'I’anel,  ivory,  in  Narbonne  Cathedral, 

191  ;  Victoria  and  Albert  IMuseum, 

192 

’arker,  John,  death  of,  432  ;  obituary 
notice  of,  437 

’arker,  John  William  Robinson, 

I  elected  Fellow,  267  ;  admitted,  339 
Passmore,  A.  D.,  exhibits  bronze 
I  chisel  found  at  High  worth  (Wilts.), 
229 

^aten,  silver,  at  Ampleforth  Abbey 
j  (Yorks.),  47  ;  Sutton,  Bishop’s 
(Hants.),  205 

’eers,  Charles  Reed,  elected  on  C(.)un- 
i  cil,  173,  454  ;  on  a  bronze  censer 
cover  found  at  Pershore  (Wore.),  52; 
on  Mottisfont  Priory  (Hants.),  341  ; 
remarks  by,  95,  292,  357,  359,  413 
’elham,  Henry  Francis,  death  of, 
432  ;  obituary  notice  of,  437 
’embroke  Castle  (Wales),  bronze 
implements  found  near,  487 
’endants ;  bronze,  from  Cirencester 
(Glouc.),  135,  Ham  Hill  (Somerset), 
135,  London,  135  ;  copper,  armorial, 

'  Canterbury,  43  ;  gold,  with  portraits 
i  of  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.,  229 
’en  Pits  (Somerset),  bronze  tore  found 
at,  138 

’enrith  (Cumb.),  silver  penannular 
brooch  found  at,  68 
I’envores  (Cornwall),  bronze  palstave 
found  at,  138 

tergamon,  excavations  at,  168 
’ershore  (Wore.),  bronze  censer  cover 
found  at,  52 

’eschiera  (Italy),  bronze  brooches 
found  at,  98,  99 

'eterborough  (Northants.),  bronze 
I  horseman  found  near,  90,  96 
retherton.  South  (Somerset),  bronze 
1  palstave  found  at,  138 
fevensey  (Sussex),  Roman  remains 
I  found  at,  410  ;  swivel  gun  dredged 
I  up  near,  477 

I'hallus,  bronze,  found  at  Totternhoe 
j  (Beds.),  82 

millips,  Lawrence  B.,  exhibits  gold 
!  ring,  236 


Pick,  stone,  found  at  Heacham  (Norf.) 
152 

Pienza  (Italy),  embroidery  at,  395 
Pigs,  bronze,  found  at  Brighton 
(Sussex),  490  ;  London,  490  ;  Wood- 
endean  (Sussex),  489  ;  in  Lewes 
jMuseum,  490 

Pilaster,  wooden,  from  Dunstable 
church  (Beds.),  83 
Pilkington,  Robert.  180 
Pins,  brass,  found  in  London,  20  ; 
bronze,  found  at  Brighthampton 
(Oxon.),  61,  63,  Canterbury,  61, 
Ireland,  63,  Leagrave  (Beds.),  60, 
Searby  (Lines.),  61,  62,  Wigston, 
Great  (Leic.),  i03,  Woodendean 
(Sussex),  489 ;  of  the  “  thistle  ” 
type,  63 

Pipe  Roll  Society,  grant  to.  453 
Pit  dwellings  found  at  Woolsthorp 
(Lines.),  421 

Plant  remains,  Roman,  found  at  Sil- 
chester  (H.ants. ),  214 
Plates,  dinner,  leaden,  found  in  London, 
401 

Plowman,  Harry,  elected  on  Council, 
455 

Plummer,  John,  silversmith,  23 
Plunkett,  Count,  see  Noble,  George 
Poole  (Devon),  nunnery  at,  342 
Poole  (Dorset),  spoon  ascribed  to,  30 
Popham,  Sir  John,  brass  to,  425 
Portinari,  John,  letters  of,  95 
Potters’  names  (Roman)  from  Pudding- 
pan  Rock,  281,  283 

Pottery  :  Japanese,  of  the  Stone  Age, 
45  ;  medieval,  found  in  London,- 19, 
20,  21,  232  ;  pre-Roman,  found  at 
Ashford  (Middlesex),  314,  Bignor 
(Sussex),  234,  Dorsetshire,  314; 
bummer  (Hants.),  306,  314,  Ham 
IRll  (Somerset),  131  ;  Lambourn 
(Berks.),  308,  ^Maidenhead  (Berks.), 
313,  Mortimer  (Berks.),  313,  Pad- 
worth  (Berks.),  313,  Reading 
(Berks.),  312,  Stanlake  (Oxon.), 
313,  Sulham  (Berks.),  308,  Sunning- 
dale  (Berks.),  303,  Theale  (Berks.), 
313,  Wallingford  (Berks.),  313, 
Woolsthorp  (Lines.),  421  ;  Roman, 
found  at  Bath  (Somerset),  273, 
Beachamwell  (Norf.),  290,  Bicester 
(Oxon.),  461,  Bittern  (Hants.), 
463,  Caerwent  (Mon.),  476.  Church- 
over  (Warw.),  290,  Dymchurch 
(Kent),  279,  Germany,  289,  Guild¬ 
hall  Museum,  288,  290,  Haslemere 
(Surrey),  221-228,  Hoo  St.  Wer- 
burgh  (Kent),  274,  Litlington 
(Cambs.),  290,  London,  232,  274, 
Pudding-pan  Rock,  Herne  Bay 
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(Kent),  268,  Silchester  (Hants.),  216, 
Woolsthorp  (Lines.'),  421  ;  Saxon, 
found  at  Ipswich  (SufE. ),  241,  242, 
Mitcham  (Surrey),  4,  5,  Wilbraham, 
Little  (Cambs.),  242 
Pouan  (France),  tomb  found  at,  245 
Pouch,  iron  mounted,  found  at 
Mitcham  (Surrey),  4,  5 
Pownall,  John,  269,  270  ;  Thomas, 
memoir  by,  on  pottery  from  Pudding- 
pan  Rock,  268 

Prastorius,  C.  J.,  remarks  by,  79 
Prehistoric  objects  found  near  Buttem 
Hill  (Cornwall),  456  ;  Lewannick 
(Cornwall),  457 

Presidental  Addresses,  1906,  156  ; 
1907,  431 

Prevost,  Sir  Augustus,  appointed 
auditor,  317 ;  elected  on  Council, 
455  ;  remarks  by,  233 
Price,  Arthur,  bishop  of  Meath,  arms 
of,  on  linen  damask  cloth,  372 
Price,  F.  G.  Hilton,  elected  Director 
173,  454  ;  exhibits  bronze  pig  found 
in  London,  490  ;  on  leaden  grave 
crosses  found  near  Grey  Friars 
Monastery,  Newgate  Street,  London, 
12  ;  on  a  two-handed  sword  found 
in  London,  and  on  a  Viking  sword 
from  the  Thames,  147  ;  on  some 
leaden  dinner  plates,  a  Viking  horse- 
bit,  and  a  Viking  sword  found  in 
London,  401  ;  presents  glass  goblet 
for  use  at  ballots.  239  ;  remarks  by, 
30,  207,  233,  486 

Prior,  Edward  Schroeder,  admitted 
Fellow,  248  ;  remarks  by,  248 
Pritchard,  J.  E.,  calls  attention  to  the 
Dutch  house  at  Bristol,  12,  31,  239 
Pudding-pan  Rock,  Herne  Bay  (Kent), 
wreck  on,  and  pottery  from,  268 


Quantock  Hills  (Somerset),  bronze 
tore  found  on,  138 


RadclifEe,  Richard  Duncan,  admitted 
Fellow,  262 

Ragley  Park  (Warw.),  Saxon  remains 
found  at,  244 

Rainer  the  Fleming,  founder  of  Kirk- 
lees  Priory,  175 
Ramsdeii,  William,  180 
Randers  (Denmark),  relic-almery  in 
museum  at,  400 

Raven,  Rev.  John  James,  death  of, 
432  ;  obituary  notice  of,  438 
Ravencliffe  cave  (Derby),  488 


Rawlins,  Rev.  Francis  John,  death  of,) 
432  ‘ 

Read,  Charles  Hercules,  elected  Secre-i 
tary,  173,  454  ;  exhibits  Saxon 
remains  found  at  Leagrave  (Beds.),, 
59  ;  exhibits  penannular  brooches  j 
and  ring-headed  pin,  63  ;  exhibits} 
Italian  brooches,  97 ;  exhibits) 
Byzantine  enamelled  medallion,) 
188;  on  some  Saxon  remains  found 
at  Leagrave  (Beds.),  60 ;  on  twoj 
bronze  brooches  found  at  HarlyUj 
Bay  (Cornwall),  372  ;  on  somej 
Roman  military  ornaments  found  atj 
Newstead  (Scotland),  469  ;  remarks  1 
by,  21,  37,  41,  59,  72,  81,  90,  96, 138,| 
186,  187,  198,  206,  228,  236,  240,1 
291,  338,  358,  359,  383,  403,  419,. 
422,  430,  483,  487,  488 
Reader,  F.  W.,  and  Norman,  Philip,^ 
on  recent  discoveries  in  connexion 
with  Roman  London,  228, 230 
Reading  (Berks),  brass  at,  42.6;, 
Bronze  Age  pottery  found  at,  312  ;* 
brooches  from,  97,  106,  111,  1.37 
Redman,  Benedict  de,  414  ;  Henry,  de,, 
414 

Register,  parish,  of  Dunstable  (Beds.),. 
150 

Reichel,  Rev.  Oswald  J.,  on  the^ 
treasury  of  God  and  the  birthright 
of  the  poor,  365 

Reinach,  Salomon,  elected  Hon. 
Fellow,  267 

Relic-almery  in  Selby  Abbey  Church,^ 
400  ;  in  Denmark,  400 
Research  fund  account  for  1905, 142  ;, 
1906.  406 

Rice,  R.  Gar ra way,  nominated  scrnta-i 
tor,  156  ;  on  a  discovery  of  urns  at] 
Bignor  (Sussex),  233  ;  remarks  by,| 
10,  41,  152,  292 

Richards,  Henry  Charles,  death  of,| 
157  ;  obituary  notice  of,  169 
Richborough  (Kent),  Saxon  silver 
brooch  found  at,  36 
Richmond,  Sir  William,  remarks  by,j 
89 

Richmond  Castle  (Yorks.),  Scolland’s| 
Hall  at,  50 

Ridgeway,  W. ,  remarks  by,  331 
Ridgeway,  W.,  and  Smith,  Reginald 
A.,  on  early  Italian  brooches,  97 
Riley-Smith,  H.  H.,  exhibits  silver 
spoon,  23 

Ring,  stone,  found  at  Haslemere 
(Surrey),  220 

Rings,  finger,  bronze,  from  Aldeburgh 
(SufE.)  245  ;  iron,  Roman,  from  Dor¬ 
chester  (Dorset),  153;  gold,  inscribed, 
found  in  Herts,  34  ;  with  cabalistic 
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symbols,  236  ;  from  graves  of  the 
bishops  of  St.  David’s,  483 
Ripon  (Yorks.),  spoon  ascidbed  to,  26 
iRivallis,  Peter  de,  benefactor  to  Mottis- 
[  font  Priory,  342 
Robbins,  Eev.  John,  death  of,  157 
iRoberts,  Sir  Owen,  appointed  on 
special  committee,  174  ;  elected  on 
Council,  173 

obinson,  Sir  J.  C.,  exhibits  wings  of 
triptych  with  portraits  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  of  Spain,  476 
Robinson,  Very  Eev.  Joseph  Armitage, 

;  Dean  of  W estminster,  elected  Fellow, 
267 ;  admitted,  317  ;  on  the  royal 
efiSgies  in  Westminster  Abbey,  318 
Rochester  (Kent),  spoon  ascribed  to, 
28 

Rods,  bronze,  foimd  at  hlitcham 
(Surrey),  4 

Roman  remains  :  at  or  from  Bath 
(Somerset),  137,  273  ;  Beachamwell 
(Norf.),  290  ;  Bicester  (Oxon.), 
461  ;  Bignor  (Sussex),  161,  234  ; 
Bitterne  (Hants.),  463 ;  Brighton 
(Sussex),  490 :  Caerwent  (Mon.), 
163,  207,  475  ;  Canterbury  (Kent), 
359 ;  Catterick  (Yorks.),  136  ;  Char¬ 
terhouse- on-Mendip  (Somerset), 
131 ;  Chesters,  Great  (Northumb.), 
136 ;  Churchover  (Warw.),  290  ; 
Cirencester  (Glouc.),  131,  135,  163  ; 
Colchester  (Essex),  136  ;  Dorches¬ 
ter  (Dorset),  153,  154,  155,  163  ; 
Dymchnrch  (Kent),  279  ;  Ferriby, 

'  South  (Lines.),  131  ;  France,  8  ; 
Germany,  289  ;  Grimston  (Norf.), 
359 ;  Guildhall  Museum,  288,  290  ; 
Ham  Hill  (Somerset),  130-136  ; 
Haslemere  (Surrey),  221-228  ;  Hod 
I  Hill  (Dorset),  9,  134,  136 ;  Hoo  St. 
Werburgh  (Kent),  274 ;  Ilchester 
(Somerset),  137  ;  Jutland,  331  ; 
Kensworth  (Beds.),  82  ;  Limbury 
'  (Beds.),  82  ;  Litlington  (Cambs.), 

I  290;  London,  8,  15,  72,  135, 

I  163,  228,  230,  274,  441  ;  Maiden 
Bower  (Beds.),  82  ;  Melandra 
(Derby),  164  ;  Meon,  West  (Hants.), 
163  ;  Northover  (Somerset),  137  ; 
Pevensey  (Sussex),  410  ;  Pudding- 
pan  Eock,  Heme  Bay  (Kent),  268  ; 
Eotherley  (Wilts.),  134,  137  ;  Scot¬ 
land,  136,  163,  331,  469 ;  Shields, 
South  (Durham),  135 ;  Silchester 
(Hants.),  162,  212,  440,  485  ;  Tin- 
tinhull  (Somerset),  137  ;  Totternhoe, 
(Beds.),  82  ;  Watchfield  (Berks.), 
163;  Wakefield  (Yorks.),  164; 
Wales,  164 ;  Wall  town  Crag 

(Northumb.),  136 ;  Wemberham 
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(Somerset),  137  ;  Westhall  (Suff.), 
135  ;  Wiveliscombe  (Somerset),  137  ; 
Woodcuts  (Wilts.),  134 ;  Wood- 
yates  (Wilts.),  134  ;  Woolsthorp 
(Lines.),  421  ;  Woolstone  (Berks.), 
215 

Eome,  British  School  at,  work  of,  167; 
the  Lateran,  embroidery  in,  395, 
medieval  reliquaries  in,  383 
Eomney,  New  (Kent),  122 
Eomsey  (Hants.),  stone  implement 
found  at,  462 

Eotherley  (Wilts.),  bronze  brooches 
found  at,  134,  137 

Eouen  (France),  incised  slab  at,  426 
Eounton  (Yorks.),  font  at,  121 
Eubbing  stones  found  at  Haslemere 
(Surrey),  218 

Eugge,  Eobert,  brass  to,  424 
Eutland,  bronze  bowl  for  use  as  water- 
clock  found  in,  330 


Sagittarius,  sign  of,  121 
St.  Alban’s  (Herts.),  gold  ring  found 
near,  34 

St.  Bertrand  de  Comminges,  em¬ 
broidery  at,  397 

St.  David’s  (Wales),  cro.sier-heads, 
chalices,  and  rings  from  graves  of 
the  bishops  of,  483 

St.  Genny  (Cornwall),  communion  cup 
at,  27 

St.  Maur,  Lawrence,  brass  to,  423 
St.  Osyth’s  Priory  (Essex),  paving 
tiles  found  at,  79 

Sakkara  (Egypt),  excavations  at,  92 
Sandals,  of  William  of  Waynfleet, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  483 
Sanders,  Horace  William,  elected 
Fellow,  44 ;  admitted,  45  ;  on  pre- 
Eoman  bronze  votive  objects  from 
Despenaperros  (Spain),  88,  96 
Sands,  Harold,  428 

Sandys,  William,  Lord  Sandys,  339, 
343 

Santon  (Norf.),  bronze  “  tortoise  ” 
brooches  found  at,  75,  76 
Sarre  (Kent),  Saxon  remains  found  at, 
5,  6,  62 

Savill,  Henry  and  Margaret,  brass  to, 
427 ;  Sir  John,  bequest  of,  176  ; 
Nicholas,  180  ;  Thomas,  180 
Saxon  remains  :  at  or  from  Alnwick 
Castle  Museum,  245 ;  Bealings, 
Little  (Suff.),  242  ;  Brighthampton 
(Oxon.),  61,  63  ;  Brooke  (Norf.),  36, 
37  ;  Broomfield  (Essex),  5  ;  Bury 
St.  Edmund’s  (Suff.),  36,  37  ;  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire,  36  ;  Chalton  (Beds.), 
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59  ;  Chessell  Down  (Isle  of  Wight), 
6 ;  Coombe  (Kent),  5 ;  Croydon 
(Surrey),  7  ;  Fairford  (Glouc.),  9 ; 
Faversham  (Kent),  36,  37  ;  Finning- 
ham  (SuflE.),  37,  244,  245  ;  Frilford 
(Berks.),  9  ;  High  Down  (Sussex), 
7 ;  Hoxne  (Suff.),  242 ;  Ipswich 
(SufE.),  241,  242,  403;  Ixworth 
(Suff.),  242  ;  Kempston  (Beds.),  7  ; 
Kenninghall  (Norf.),  245  ;  Leagrave 
(Beds.),  59  ;  Leicestershire,  36 ; 
Leighton  Buzzard  (Beds.),  9  ;  Melton 
(Sulf.),  242;  Mitcham  (Surrey),  3; 
Offton  (Suff.),  242  ;  Ozingell  (Kent), 
5  ;  Eagley  Park  (W arw.),  244  ; 
Kichborough  (Kent),  36  ;  Standlake 
(Oxon.),  9  ;  Sarre  (Kent),  6,  6  ; 
Shefford,  East  (Berks),  9  ;  Sleaford 
(Line.),  62,  242,  245  ;  Stowting 
(Kent),  37  ;  Suffolk,  36  ;  Taplow 
(Bucks),  5  ;  Thornborough  (Yorks.), 
245  ;  Tostock  (Suff.),  242  ;  Tuxford 
(Notts.),  34,  244  ;  Welbourn  (Lines.), 
245  ;  Wheatley  (Oxon.),  10  ;  White¬ 
horse  Hill  (Berks.),  4  ;  Wilbraham, 
Little  (Cambs.),  242  ;  Winklebury 
Hill  (Wilts.),  9  ;  Wittenham,  Long 
(Berks.),  9  ;  Woodbridge  (Suff.), 
242 

Scale  armour,  bronze,  Eoman,  found 
at  Catterick  (Yorks.),  136;  Chesters, 
Great  (Northumb.),  136;  Colchester 
(Essex),  136  ;  Ham  Hill  (Somerset), 
135,  136  ;  Hod  Hill  (Dorset),  136  ; 
Newstead  (Scotland),  136 ;  Wall- 
town  Crag  (Northumb.),  136 

Scandinavia,  bronze  brooches  found  in, 
109 

Scarab,  found  at  Alton  (Hants.),  104, 
105 

Scotland,  bronze  bowls  found  in,  329, 
331  ;  see  Edinburgh,  Eigg,  Isle  of, 
Falkirk,  Lamberton  Moor,  Newstead, 
Skaill,  Orkney 

Scott,  Sir  William,  bequest  of,  176 

Scroop,  Richard,  archbishop  of  York, 
176 

Sculptures,  marble,  found  in  London, 
72 

Searby  (Line.),  bronze  pin  found  at, 
61,  62 

Selby  (Yorks.),  relic-almery  in  the 
abbey  church  of,  400 

Serjeantson,  Rev.  Robert  Meyricke, 
elected  Fellow,  267  ;  admitted,  268 

Seymour,  Lady  Jane,  brass  to,  336  ; 
Lord  Edward,  marriage  of,  335 

Shefford,  East  (Berks.),  Saxon  remains 
found  at,  9 

Shield  bosses,  iron,  found  at  Mitcham 
(Surrey),  4 


Shields,  South  (Durham),  bronze  lamp, 
Roman,  found  at,  135  ’ 

Shrewsbury,  Franciscan  convent  at,  21 
Shropshire,  see  Baschurch,  Shrewsbury 
Shrubsole,  0.  A.,  on  a  tumulus  at  ; 
Sunningdale  (Berks.),  and  a  burial 
place  of  the  Bronze  Age  at  Sulham 
(Berks.),  303 

Sigmaringen,  bronze  brooch  in  museum 
at.  111 

Silchester  (Hants.),  excavations  on  the 
site  of  the  Eoman  city  at,  162,  212, 
440,  485 

Silver  objects :  brooches,  penannular, 
from  Casterton  (Westmorland),  70  ;  ' 
Cuerdale  (Lane.),  63,  Denmark,  70  ; 
Goldsborough  (Yorks.),  69  ;  Ireland, 
69,  71 ;  Man,  Isle  of,  69 ;  New- 
biggin  Moor  (Cumb.),  63,  68 ; 
Norway,  69,  70;  Penrith  (Cumb.),  ■ 
68  ;  Richborough  (Kent),  36  ;  Scot¬ 
land,  69,  70;  Sweden,  70;  chalices 
and  communion  cups,  Ampleforth 
Abbey  (Yorks.),  47  ;  Kimpton 
(Hants.),  204  ;  Leyland  (Lane.), 
204  ;  Marston  (Oxon.),  206 ;  St. 
David’s  (Wales),  from  graves  of 
bishops,  483  ;  St.  Genny  (Cornwall), 
27  ;  private  possession,  261 ;  crucifix, 
found  in  London,  18  ;  dish,  found  in 
Cyprus,  188, 197;  fork,  with  ivory  and  ' 
amber  handle,  235  ;  patens.  Ample-  I 
forth  Abbey  (Yorks.),  47  ;  Sutton, 
Bishop’s  (Hants.),  205  ;  spoons, 
death’s-head  and  provincial  makes, 
22 

Silver  refinery,  found  at  Silchester 
(Hants,),  214 
Si-Ptah,  tomh  of,  124 
Skaill  (Orkney),  silver  penannular 
brooch  found  at,  69,  70  ' 

Skinner,  Arthur  Banks,  elected  on ' 
Council,  173 

Skypper,  John  and  Agnes,  brass  to, 
427 

Slater,  Dr.,  on  the  enclosure  of  common  , 
fields,  447 

Sleaford  (Lines.),  Saxon  remains  found  i 
at,  62,  242,  245 
Sloden  ware,  463 
Smith,  J.  Challenor,  429 
Smith,  John  Henry  Etherington, 
elected  Fellow,  375  ;  admitted,  376 
Smith,  Reginald  A.,  on  the  antiquities 
found  in  a  Saxon  cemetery  at 
Mitcham  (Surrey),  4  ;  on  ring-headed 
pins  and  pennanuular  brooches  of  the 
“thistle  ”  type,  63;  on  two  “  tortoise  ” 
brooches  found  at  Ballyholme 
(co.  Down),  75  ;  on  a  Saxon  ceme¬ 
tery  found  at  Ipswich,  242  ;  on  the 
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wreck  on  Pudding-pan  Eock,  Herne 
Bay  (Kent),  268  ;  on  the  timekeepers 
of  the  Ancient  Britons,  319  ;  on  a 
bronze  bucket  found  at  Wey bridge 
,  (Surrey),  464  ;  remarks  by,  37,  59, 

I  62,  96,  139,  155,  215,  314,  403,  413, 

,  461,  475 

I  Smith,  Reginald  A.,  and  Ridge¬ 
way,  W.,  on  early  Italian  brooches, 
97 

Smith,  Worthington  G.,  on  some 
Saxon  remains  found  at  Leagrave 
(Beds.),  59  ;  exhibits  objects  found 
in  or  near  Dunstable  (Beds.),  81  ; 
on  the  illuminated  title-pages  of  the 
parish  register  of  Dunstable  (Beds.), 
150  ;  on  two  inscribed  stones  found 
in  Dunstable  church  (Beds.),  314 
Smyth,  Sir  Henry  Augustus,  death  of, 
432  ;  obituary  notice  of,  438 
Sombourne  (Hants.),  manor  of,  342 
Somerset,  see  Bath,  Buckland,  West, 
Cheddar,  Chillington,  Edington 
Burtle,  Fivehead,  Glastonbury,  Ham 
Hill,  Ilchester,  Melbury,  Northover, 
Pen  Pits,  Petherton,  South,  Quan- 
tock  Hills,  Stoke  -  sub  -  Hamdon, 
Taunton,  Tintinhull,  Wedmore, 
Wells,  Wemberham,  Wiveliscombe 
Sompting  (Sussex),  church  tower  of, 
54 

Southampton,  leaden  grave  cross  found 
at,  17 ;  stone  implements  from  the 
neighbourhood  of,  37 
Spain,  archaeological  work  in,  446 ; 
bronze  palstaves  found  in,  138  ; 
votive  oferings  from,  88,  89 
Spearhead,  bronze,  found  at  Ham  Hill 
(Somerset),  132 ;  iron  found  at 
Mitcham  (Surrey),  4 
Spiers,  Richard  Phene,  appointed 
auditor,  52 

Spiller,  William  Henry,  death  of, 
432  ;  obituary  notice  of,  438 
Spoons,  silver,  death’s-head  and  pro¬ 
vincial  makes,  22 

Spout,  bronze,  found  at  Woolsthorp 
(Lines.),  421 

Spurrell,  F.  C.  J.,  note  on  pottery 
from  Pudding-pan  Rock,  275 
Stainton,  Elizabeth  de,  prioress  of 
Kirklees,  tomb  of,  181 
Standlake  (Oxon.),  pottery  found  at, 

'  313  ;  Saxon  cemetery  at,  9 

I  Stanley  Abbey  (Wilts.),  excavations 
at,  487 

Stanwick  (Yorks.),  bronze  bowl  for  use 
as  water-clock  found  at,  330 
Stanyforth,  E.  W.,  exhibits  silver 
spoon,  23 

I  Stapleton,  Robert,  grant  by,  176 


Statutes,  proposed  alterations,  and 
alterations  in,  298,  317,  360 
Staveley,  Mary.  423  ;  William,  423 
Stephenson,  Mill,  appointed  on  special 
committee,  174  ;  on  some  palimp¬ 
sest  brasses,  422  ;  on  a  palimpsest 
brass  from  Luppitt  (Devon.),  479  ; 
remarks  by,  314,  338,  413 
Stirrups,  enamelled,  378,  379 
Stocks  and  investments,  account  for 
1905,  142  ;  1906,  406 
Stoke-sub-Hamdon  (Somerset),  tym¬ 
panum  at,  121 

Stonehenge  (Wilts.),  photogi’aphs  of, 
taken  from  a  balloon,  exhibited, 

262  ;  Sir  Norman  Lockyer’s  work 
on,  448 

Stone  implements  ;  found  at  Beaulieu 
(Hants.),  463  ;  Bishopstoko  (Hants.), 
462  ;  Buttern  Hill  (Cornwall),  457, 
459  ;  Eastleigh  (Hants.),  462  j  Ham 
Hill  (Somerset),  132  ;  Hampshire, 

263  ;  Haslemere  (Surrey),  217,  218, 
220  ;  Heacham  (Norf.),  152  ;  Hert¬ 
fordshire,  31  ;  Lewannick  (Corn¬ 
wall),  457  ;  Luton  (Beds.),  81,  82  ; 
Milton  Bryan  (Beds.),  82  ;  Mitcham 
(Surrey),  10  ;  Otterbourne  (Hants.), 
462  ;  Romsey  (Hants.),  462  ;  South¬ 
ampton  and  neighbourhood,  37 ; 
Sulham  (Berks.),  308,  309,  310  ; 
Warton  (Lane.),  419  ;  Woolsthorp 
(Lines.),  421 

Stone  objects  :  cross  shaft,  pre-Norman, 
found  at  Newent  (Glouc.),  478  ; 
figures  of  knights  from  Tilsworth 
church  (Beds.),  208 ;  inscribed 
stones  from  Dunstable  (Beds.),  314  ; 
mask,  found  in  London,  20  ;  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Hell  Cauldron,  found  at 
York,  248  ;  sculptured  stones,  in 
Bucklebury  church  (Berks.),  292 ; 
Wallingford  Castle  (Berks.),  118  ; 
whetstone,  found  in  London,  20 
Stonyhurst  College  (Lane.),  embroidery 
at,  395 

Stortford,  William,  archdeacon  of 
Middlesex,  brass  to,  424 
Stowting  (Kent),  Saxon  bronze  brooch 
found  at,  37 

Strabo,  remarks  of,  on  the  climate  of 
Britain,  320 

Strange,  Hamon  le,  exhibits  stone 
implement  found  at  Heacham 
(Norf.),  152 

Strickland  family,  arms  of,  24 
Strickland,  Elizabeth,  24,  Frances,  24, 
Jane,  24,  Sir  Thomas,  24,  Walter, 
24,  Walter  de,  414,  Sir  William, 
24 

Stubbin,  Bridget,  235  ;  J ohn,  235 
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Stud  or  boss,  bronze,  found  near 
Canterbury,  43 

Suffolk,  church  plate  made  in,  30  ; 
Saxon  brooch  found  in,  36  ;  see 
Aldeburgb,  Dealings,  Little,  Bruis- 
yard,  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  Einning- 
•  ham,  Flixton,  Hoxne,  Ipswich, 
Ixwortb,  Lakenheath,  Lowestoft, 
Melton,  Otfton,  Tostock,Woodbridge 
Sulham  (Berks.),  Bronze  Age  burial 
place  found  at,  303,  308 
Sunningdale  (Berks.),  barrow  at,  and 
pottery  from,  303 

Surrey,  see  Battersea,  Croydon,  Hasle- 
mere,  Mitcham,  Vauxhall,  Wands¬ 
worth,  Wey  bridge 
Susa,  excavations  at,  164 
Sussex,  see  Bignor,  Brighton,  Buxted, 
High  Down,  Lewes,  Newhaven, 
Pevensey,  Sompting,  Trotton,  Wal¬ 
dron,  Westmeston,  Woodendean 
Sutton,  Bishop’s  (Hants.),  paten  at, 
205 

Swanton,  E.  W.,  217 
Sweden,  silver  penannular  brcoch 
found  in,  70 

Sword-hilt,  bone,  Koman,  found  at 
Dorchester  (Dorset),  153  ;  iron. 
Viking,  found  at  Wallingford 
(Berks.),  149 

Swords,  iron,  from  Chessell  Down 
(Isle  of  Wight),  6 ;  France,  6  ; 
Mitcham  (Surrey),  4,  5,  6  ;  two- 
handed,  London,  147  ;  Viking, 
Thames  river,  147-150,  401,  402, 
Witham  river,  149 
Sykes,  William,  death  of,  432 


Tabernacle,  wooden,  from  Warkleigh 
church  (Devon),  42 
Tablecloths,  damask  linen,  366  ;  em¬ 
broidered,  tern}}.  Charles  II.,  316 
Tablet,  bone,  found  at  Ham  Hill 
(Somerset),  134 

Taplow  (Bucks.),  Saxon  remains 
found  at,  5 

Tapp,  William  Munro,  elected  Fellow, 
216  ;  admitted,  267 
Tarragona  (Spain),  87 
Tasburgh,  John,  180 
Taunton  (Somerset),  bronze  tores 
found  at,  137 

Tedder,  Henry  Kichard,  elected  on 
Council,  173,  455 
Telloh,  excavations  at,  164 
Thames  river,  bronze  axle-ends  found 
in,  133  ;  bronze  bowl  for  use  as 
water-clock,  328  ;  bronze  brooches. 


116,  137 ;  bronze  censer  cover,  5G; 
Viking  swords,  147-150,  401,  402 
Theale  (Berks.),  Bronze  Age  pottery 
found  at,  313 

Thebes  (Egypt),  excavations  at,  124 
Theodore,  Saint,  on  an  enamelled 
medallion,  194,  195,  196 
Theodoric,  King  of  the  Goths,  tomb  of, 
244 

Thimbles,  found  in  London,  20 
Thomas-Stanford,  Charles,  elected 
Fellow,  88  ;  admitted,  240 
Thompson,  Sir  Edward  Maunde, 
elected  on  Council,  173,  455 
Thorleston,  Ealph  de,  prior  of  Mottis- 
font,  342 

Thornbern,  Gilbert,  brass  to,  336 
Thornborough  (Yorks. ),  Saxon  remains 
found  at,  245 
Thornell,  arms  of,  391 
Thorold,  Eev.  J.  L.,  42 
Tidie,  Elizabeth,  baptism  of,  150 
Tiles,  paving,  drawings  of,  presented, 
238  ;  found  at  St.  Osyth’s  Priory 
(Essex),  79  ;  polychromic,  found  in 
London,  20 

Tilswortb  (Beds.),  stone  figures  of 
knights  from,  208  ;  effigy  and  tombs 
at,  21 1 

Timekeepers  of  the  Ancient  Britons, 
319 

Tintinhull  (Somerset),  Eoman  leaden 
coffin  found  at,  137 
Tobacco  pipes,  found  in  London,  20 
Toledo  (Spain),  embroidery  at,  396 
Toms,  H.  S.  exhibits  bronze  pin  and 
figure  of  a  pig  found  at  Wooden- 
dean  (Sussex),  489 

Tores,  bronze,  found  at  Buckland, 
West  (Somerset),  138  ;  Chillington 
(Somerset),  137  ;  Edington  Burtle 
(Somerset),  137  ;  Pen  Pits  (Somer¬ 
set)  138  ;  (juantock  Hills  (Somerset), 
138  ;  Taunton  (Somerset),  137 ; 
Wedmore  (Somerset),  138 
Tori’  Abbey  (Devon),  342 
Tostock  (Suff.)  Saxon  remains  found 
at,  242 

Totternhoe  (Beds.),  Eoman  remains 
found  at,  82 

Treasury  of  God  and  the  birthright  of 
the  poor,  365 

Tregoney  (Cornwall),  arms  of,  and 
spoon  ascribed  to,  26 
Triptych  with  portraits  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  of  Spain,  476 
Tromso  (Norway),  bronze  “  tortoise  ” 
brooeh  found  at,  75 
Trondhjem,  South  (Norway),  silver 
penannular  brooch  from,  70 
Trotton  (Sussex),  brass  at,  147 
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iTurbia,  excavations  at,  168 
I  Turner,  H.  Thackeray,  on  two 
sculptured  stones  in  the  church  of 
Bucklehury  (Berks.),  292 
Turner,  Professor,  remarks  by,  485 
Tuxford  (Notts.),  Saxon  remains  found 
at,  34,  244 

Tympana,  at  Kincott  (Oxon.),  121  ; 

Stoke-sub-Hamdon  (Somerset),  121 
Tweedie,  Michael  Porbes,  elected 
Fellow,  44  ;  admitted,  85 
I  Tweezers,  bronze,  found  at  Ham  Hill 
I  (Somerset),  130 

Twyford  (Bucks.),  palimpsest  brass 
from,  422 


Usertesen  I.,  statues  of,  128 
Utrecht  psalter,  representation  of  a 
lot-casting  machine  in,  188,  191 


Vallance,  W.  H.  Aymer,  on  a  carved 
wooden  beam  from  Dodington 
church  and  a  bronze  censer-pinnacle 
found  at  Canterbury,  349 
Vauxhall  (Surrey),  Viking  sword 
found  in  river  Thames  at,  150 
Vermand  (France),  Roman  remains 
found  at,  8,  9 

Vestments,  embroidered,  389,  392-399  ; 

I  of  William  of  Wykeham  and 
'  William  of  Waynfleet,  bishops  of 
I  Winchester,  483 

Vicars,  Sir  A.,  linen  damask  cloths 
belonging  to,  371 
"Vich  (Spain),  embroidery  at,  396 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  ivory 
panel  in,  192  ;  medieval  embroideries 
in,  384 

iVikiug  remains  :  bits,  horse,  found  in 
I  Denmark,  403,  London,  401,  402, 

■  Norway,  403  ;  brooches,  Ireland,  73  ; 

sword-hilt,  Wallingford  (Berks.), 

I  149;  swords,  Thames  river,  147-150, 
401,  402,  Witham  river,  149 
Viner,  George  Heath,  elected  Fellow, 
267  ;  admitted,  295 

'Votive  objects,  bronze,  from  Spain,  88, 
96 

Vowell,  C.  H.,  exhibits  alabaster  figure 
'  of  St.  George,  186 


j Wakefield  (Yorks.),  Roman  remains 
I  found  near,  164 

Waldron  (Sussex),  mould  for  casting 
I  >bot  from,  477 

j 


Wales,  nee  Merthyr  Tydfil,  Pembroke 
St.  David’s 

Walkerne  (Herts.),  brass  ac,  425 
Waller,  John  Green,  death  of,  3,  157  ; 
obituary  notice  of.  159  ;  bequest  by, 
11 

Wallingford  (Berks.),  Bronze  Age 
pottery  found  at,  313  ;  carved 
Norman  stone  in  castle  of,  118  ; 
Viking  sword-hilt  found  at,  149 
Wall  paintings  :  at  Copford  (Essex), 
123  ;  Westmeston  (Sussex),  123 
Walltown  Crag  (Northumb.),  Roman 
scale  armour  found  at,  136 
Walmer  (Kent),  bronze  brooch  found 
at,  65 

W’^alsh,  Jane,  336  ;  Sir  John,  336 
Walters,  H.  B.,  remarks  by,  215,  291, 
476 

Walthamstow  (Essex),  bronze  bowl 
for  use  as  wmter-clock  found  at,  329 
Wandsworth  (Surrey),  Viking  sword 
found  in  River  Thames  at,  147 
Warkleigh  (Devon.),  painted  taber¬ 
nacle  from  church  of,  42 
Warren,  Rev.  F.  E.,  remarks  by,  241 
Warrenne,  William,  Earl,  charter  of, 
175 

Warton  (Lancs.),  the  castle  and  manor 
of  Merhull  anti  Maurholme  identi¬ 
fied  with  a  site  in  the  parish  of,  413  ; 
stone  implement  found  at,  419 
Warwickshire,  see  Churchover,  Ragley 
Park 

Watchfield  (Berks.),  Roman  remains 
found  at,  163 
Water-clocks,  use  of,  326 
Water  Eaton  (Oxon.),  bronze  brooch 
found  at,  137 

Watford  (Herts.),  stone  implements 
found  at,  31 

Way,  Mrs.  Lewis,  presents  drawings 
and  engravings,  238 
Waynfleet,  William  of,  bishop  of  Win¬ 
chester,  buskins  and  sandals  of,  483 
Weaver,  Lawrence,  nominated  scru¬ 
tator,  431  ;  remarks  by,  476 
Webb,  William  W^ilfred,  resignation 
of,  1.57 

Webley-Parry,  Hon.  Mrs.,  exhibits 
casts  of  sculptured  stone  in  the 
church  of  Bucklehury  (Berks.),  292 
Wedmore  (Somerset),  bronze  tore 
found  at,  138 

Welbourn  (Lines.),  Saxon  remains 
found  at,  245 

Wellstream,  the,  loss  of  King  John’s 
baggage  train  in,  85 
Wells  (Somerset),  Arabic  numerals  on 
sculptures  on  the  cathedral  church 
of,  199 
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Wells,  wooden-lined,  found  at  Sil- 
chester  (Hants.),  213,  214 
Wemberham  (Somerset),  Roman 
leaden  coffin  found  at,  137 
Wernher,  Sir  Julius,  enamelled  stir¬ 
rups  in  collection  of,  379 
Westmeston  (Sussex),  wall  paintings 
at,  123 

Westminster,  Viking  sword  found  in 
river  Thames  at,  149,  150 
Westminster  Abbey,  funeral  effigies  of 
the  kings  and  queens  of  England  in, 
318  ;  meeting  held  in  the  College 
Hall  of,  317  ;  note  on  the  treatment 
of  monuments  in,  30 
Westminster,  Dean  of,  see  Robinson, 
Very  Rev.  J.  A. 

Westminster  Palace,  drawings  of,  pre¬ 
sented,  217  ;  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries,  49 
Westmorland,  see  Casterton 
Weybridge  (Surrey),  bronze  bucket 
found  at,  464 

Wheatley  (Oxon),  Saxon  remains  found 
at,  10 

Whetstone,  found  in  London,  20 
White,  Rev.  Evelyn,  remarks  by,  372 
White  Horse  Hill  (Berks),  Saxon 
cemetery  on,  4 

Whorl,  bone,  found  in  London,  20  ; 

brick,  Ipswich  (Suff.),  403 
Whyte,  E.  Towry,  exhibits  plasterer’s 
hammer,  84 

Wigston,  Great  (Leic.),  bronze  pin 
found  at,  63 

Wilbraham,  Little  (Cambs.),  Saxon 
remains  found  at,  242 
Wilkins,  William  Henry,  death  of, 
157  ;  obituary  notice  of,  161 
William  III.,  King,  on  linen  damask, 
cloth,  369 

Williams,  Morgan  S.,  sword  exhibited 
by,  149 

Willis,  John,  caretaker  of  Dunstable 
church,  150,  151 

Willis-Bund,  J.  W.,  appointed  on 
special  committee,  174  ;  elected  on 
Council,  173 ;  calls  attention  to 
threatened  destruction  of  old  houses 
in  Worcester,  230,239  ;  remarks  by, 
21 

Willson,  Rev.  E.  H.,  exhibits  silver 
chalice  and  paten,  47  ;  exhibits 
silver  chalice  from  Leyland  (Lane.), 
204 

Wilson,  Henry,  death  of,  432 ; 

obituary  notice  of,  438 
Wiltshire,  see  Avebury,  Devizes,  High- 
worth,  Rotherley,  Stanley  Abbey, 
Stonehenge,  Winklebury  Hill,  Wood- 
cuts,  Woodyates 


Windsor,  William  de,  414 
Windsor  (Berks.),  spoon  ascribed  to, 

25 

Windsor  Castle,  the  greater  and  lesser 
halls  at,  50 

Winklebury  Hill  (Wilts.),  Saxon 
cemetery  at,  9 

Witham  river.  Viking  sword  found  in, 
149 

Wittenham,  Long  (Berks.),  Saxon 
remains  found  at,  9 
Wiveliscombe  (Somerset),  Roman 
leaden  coffin  found  at,  137 
Wode,  Robert,  brass  to,  129 
Wood,  J.  G.,  remarks  by,  86,  291,  479 
Woodbridge  (Suff.),  Saxon  remains 
found  at,  242 

Woodcuts  (Wilts.),  bronze  brooches 
found  at,  134  1 

Woodendean  (Sussex),  hronze  pin  and  ' 
pig  found  at,  489 

Wooden  and  ivory  chessmen  found  in 
London,  20 

Wooden  objects  :  carved  beam  from 
Dodington  Church  (Kent),  349 ; 
cross  presented  to  Pope  Clement 
XIV.,  84  ;  hand  found  near  Dun¬ 
stable  (Beds.),  83 ;  pilaster  from 
Dunstable  church,  83 ;  tabernacle 
from  Warkleigh  church  (Devon), 

42 

Woodyates  (Wilts.),  bronze  brooches  i 
found  at,  134 

Wooler,  Edward,  elected  Fellow,  477  ; 
admitted,  488 

Woolsthorp  (Lines.),  various  anti¬ 
quities  found  at,  420 
Woolstone  (Berks.),  Roman  remains 
found  at,  215 

Wollwrowe,  John,  bequest  of,  180 
W orcester,  embroidery  found  in  tomb  in 
cathedral  church  of,  384  ;  Franciscan 
convent  at,  21  ;  threatened  destruc¬ 
tion  of  old  houses  in,  230,  239 
Worcestershire,  see  Pershore,  Wor¬ 
cester 

Wright,  William,  elected  Fellow,  375  ; 
admitted,  400 

Wyatt,  Mrs.,  exhibits  linen  damask  - 
cloths,  366 
Wyke,  John,  482 

Wykeham,  William  of,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  crosier,  mitre,  and  gloves  i 
of,  483 

Wyon,  Allan,  death  of,  432  ;  obituary  ; 
notice  of,  439 


Yelond,  Adam  de,  414 
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York,  bronze  bowl  found  at,  78  ;  door¬ 
way  of  church  of  St.  Margaret’s 
extra  Walmgate,  122  ;  representa¬ 
tion  of  Hell  Cauldron  found  at, 
248  ;  spoons  made  at,  23 
iYorksMre,  see  Adel,  Ampleforth, 

1  Bedale,  Catterick,  Cowlam,  Golds- 
borough,  Helmsley,  Kirklees  Priory, 
Marrick  Priory,  Mirfield,  Pains- 


thorp  Wold,  Richmond,  Ripon, 
Rounton,  Selby,  Stanwick,  Thorn- 
borough,  Wakefield,  York 


Zodiac,  signs  of,  121 
Zurich,  effigy  at,  482 
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Socketed  Bronze  Celts  found  near  Branston  Hall,  Lines. 

Plate  facing  3 

Bronze  Sword-Chape  found  at  York,  with  details  .  .  6 

Bronze  Chape  of  a  Sword- Scabbard,  Rorvik  Naero, 

R.  Trondhjem,  Norway  7 

Iron] Axe-Head  found  at  York  ------  8 

Portion  of  Bone  Casket  found  at  York  -  -  -  -  9 

Roman  Enamelled  Brooch  found  at  Bonsall,  Derbyshire 

Plate  facing  12 

Mazer  with  inscribed  band,  circa  1470  -  -  -  -  14 

Latten  Hook  with  shield  of  arms  -----  31 

Enamelled  Brooch  found  on  Lansdown,  near  Bath  Plate  facing  35 
Portions  of  three  Stone  Discs  of  Roman  date  found  on  Lans¬ 
down,  near  Bath  --------36 

Stone  Disc  of  Roman  date  found  on  Lansdown,  near  Bath  -  37 

Stone  Moulds  found  on  Lansdown,  near  Bath  -  Plates  facing  38 
Latten  Processional  Cross  from  Lamport  Northants.  : 

front  view  --  ------42 

Latten  Processional  Cross  from  Lamport,  Northants : 

back  view  ---------  43 

Anglo-Saxon  Brooches  found  at  Market  Overton,  and  Stud 
of  a  Shield  Boss  found  at  Cottesmore,  Rutland 

Plate  facing  51 

Anglo-Saxon  Brooch  found  at  Market  Overton,  Rutland  -  52 

Anglo-Saxon  Brooches  found  at  Market  Overton,  Rutland 

Plate  facing  52 

Roman  Enamelled  Brooches  -  _  -  -  Plate  facing  59 

Bronze  S-Brooch,  South  Shields,  Durham  -  -  -  -  61 

Bronze  and  Pewter  Brooches  -  -  -  -  Plate  facing 

Bronze  Horse-Brooches  in  Sir  John  Evans’s  Collection 

Plate  facing  64 


IV 


PAGE 

Bronze  Horse-Brooch,  Cologne  ------  65 

Bronze  Bowl  with  plain  Escutcheons,  and  details,  Eweline, 

Oxon  ----------72 

Enamelled  Escutcheon  of  Bowl,  with  side  view,  Northumber¬ 
land  73 

Enamelled  Disc  of  Bowl,  with  section,  Northumberland  (?)  -  74 

Enamelled  Escutcheon,  with  side  view,  Mildenhall  -  -  74 

Enamelled  Disc  from  base  of  Bowl  -  -  -  -  -  75 

Enamelled  Ring  of  bowl,  Mildenhall  -----  75 

Enamelled  Bronze  Strip  from  Bowl,  Mildenhall  -  -  -  76 

Enamelled  Escutcheons,  with  side  views,  Dover  -  -  -  76 

Bronze  Ring  for  Chain,  Mildenhall  -----  77 

Enamelled  Disc  of  Bowl,  Dover  -  -  -  -  -  -  77 

Enamelled  Escutcheon  of  Bowl,  Dover  -  -  -  77 

Enamelled  Ring  from  Bowl,  Dover  -----  78 

Bronze  Latchet,  found  near  Newiy,  Co.  Down  -  -  -  79 

Enamelled  Disc  of  Bowl,  with  section,  Faversham  -  -  80 

Enamelled  Escutcheon,  Faversham  -  -  -  -  -  80 

Enamelled  Escutcheon  with  ring,  Faversham  -  -  -  80 

Iron  Spear-Heads  and  Knife,  Basingstoke  -  -  -  -  81 

Bone  Draughtsmen,  with  plan  and  section,  Basingstoke  -  82 

Bronze  Bowl  (restored)  in  section,  with  enamelled 

Escutcheon,  Basingstoke  ------  83 

Dagger-Blade,  Sproughton,  Suffolk  -----  87 

Steatite  Bowl  with  bust  of  Isis  ------  90 

Steatite  Bowl  with  busts  of  Isis  and  Jupiter  Serapis  -  -  91 

Steatite  Bowl  with  busts  of  Isis  and  Horns  -  92 

Bowl  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  with  busts  cf  Isis  and 

Horns  ----------93 

Fragment  of  a  Bowl  with  seated  figure  of  Horns  in  the 

Ashmolean  Museum  -------  94 

Bowl  in  the  British  Museum  with  figure  of  Isis  riding  on 

a  Dog  ----------95 

Bowl  in  the  British  Museum  with  busts  of  Jupiter  Serapis, 

Isis,  and  the  Sun-God  -------  96 

Bowl  in  the  British  Museum  vi^ith  Harpocrates  riding  on  a 

Goose  ----------97 

Bowl  in  the  British  Museum  with  figure  of  Osiris  Khenti 

Amenti  -  -..--.--98 

Bowl  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  with  bust  of  Pallas  -  -  99 
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Coin  of  Helena  -with  Isis  seated  on  a  Running  Dog  -  -  100 

Bronze  Plaque  with  regardant  busts  -----  101 

Badges  with  images  of  Saints  (hTos.  I.-YIII.)  in  the  Collec- 
I  tion  of  Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B.  -  -  -  Plate  facing  105 

iBadges  with  images  of  Saints  (Nos  IX.-XIY.)  in  the 
I  Collection  of  Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B.  -  -  Plate  facing  108 

'Badges  with  images  of  Saints  (Nos.  XY.-XXI.)  in  the 

Collection  of  Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B.  -  -  Plate  facing  116 

Enamelled  Shield  from  Leez  Priory,  Essex  -  -  Plate  facing  118 


Faience  Beads,  Scratchhury,  Lake,  and  Tan  Hill,  Wilts  -  126 

iGlass-Paste  Pendant,  from  Burial,  Mt.  Caburn,  Lewes  -  125 

[Barrel-shaped  Bead  from  St.  Just,  Cornwall  -  -  -  125 

I  Star-shaped  Bead  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  126 

jStar-shaped  Bead  from  the  Palace  of  Tell  El-Amarna  -  -  126 

iEloiigated  Bead  from  Phaestos  -  -  -  -  -  -  127 

Bronze  Objects  of  the  Iron  Age  found  in  England  and 

Ireland  ------  -  Plate  facing  128 

Plan  and  Section  of  Harhorough  Cave,  1907  -  132  and  133 

Objects  found  in  Harhorough  Cave,  Derbyshire  -  Plate  facing  136 
Bronze  Brooch  set  with  coral,  Harhorough  Cave  (top  and 

side  views,  with  restoration)  -  .  .  .  .  142 

Bronze  Disc  with  enamel  bosses,  Bugthorpe,  E.  R.  Yorks  -  144 

Pendant  with  badge  and  motto,  once  enamelled  -  -  -  149 


Compton  Church,  Surrey  :  gi’ound  plan  -  -  Plaie  facing  153 

Compton  Church,  Surrey :  view  looking  east,  showing 

chancel  arch  and  oak  screen,  etc.  beyond  -  Plate  facing  154 
Compton  Church,  Surrey  :  view  from  the  south-west  -  -  155 

Compton  Church,  Surrey  :  exterior  of  cell  and  south-west 

wall  of  chancel  --------  156 

Compton  Church,  Surrey ;  internal  doorway  of  cell,  altar 

rail,  and  detail  of  arch  over  -  -  -  -  Plate  facing  158 

Compton  Church,  Surrey  :  screen  now  at  west  end  of  nave 

Plate  facing  159 

Compton  Church,  Surrey  ;  piscina  in  chapel  over  altar  -  159 
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Lord  AVEBURY,  P.C.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  wmre  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  : 

From  the  Geological  Society  : — The  History  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London. 
By  H.  B.  Woodward,  F.R.S.  8vo.  London,  1907. 

From  the  Author  ; — Wakehurst  Place,  Sussex  ;  an  account  of  the  manor  and  its 
owners.  By  Gerald  W.  E.  Loder,  F.S.A.  Privately  printed.  8vo.  Loudon, 
1907. 

From  the  Author  ; — The  Roman  Channel  Fleet,  with  notes  on  the  Roman  station 
Clausentum.  By  Emanuel  Green,  E'.S.A.  Svo.  London,  1906. 

From  the  Rev.  0.  J.  Reichel,  F.S.A.  : — An  old  Exeter  manuscript.  A  short 
chronicle  of  the  church  of  Exeter,  etc.  Translated  by  Rev.  O.  J.  Reichel, 
F.S.A.  Svo.  Exeter,  1907. 

From  the  Author  : — On  the  Norman  Origin  of  Cambridge  Castle.  By  W.  H. 
St.  John  Hope.  Svo.  Cambridge,  1907. 

.^rom  the  Author  ; — Gordon’s  Tomb  and  Golgotha.  By  A.  W.  Crawley  Boevey. 
Svo.  Brentford,  1907. 

''rom  the  Author  : — Some  account  of  the  Classified  Papers  in  the  archives  of 
the  Royal  Society,  with  an  index  of  authors.  By  A.  H.  Church,  D.Sc., 
F.R.S. ,  F.S.A.  Svo.  Oxford,  1907. 

From  the  Author,  H.  B.  Walters,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  : 

(1)  London  church  bells  and  bell-founders.  4to.  London,  1907. 

(2)  Some  notes  on  Worcestershire  bell-founders.  Svo.  London,  1906. 

From  the  Author  : — The  “  Restorations  ”  of  the  Bayeux  Tapestry.  By  Charles 
'  Dawson,  F.S.A.  Svo.  London,  1907. 

F rom  the  Author ; — Essay  on  the  portraits  of  Shakespeare.  By  M.  H.  Spiel- 
mann,  F.S.A.  Svo.  n.p.  1907. 
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From  the  Board  of  Education,  South  Kensington  : 

(1)  English  ecclesiastical  embroideries  (thirteenth  to  sixteenth  centuries) 
in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  8vo.  London,  1907. 

(2)  Catalogue  of  the  first  circulating  collection  of  water-colour  paintings  of 
the  British  School.  8vo.  London,  1907. 

(3)  L'onwork  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  end  of  the  mediseval  period. 
By  J.  S.  Gardner,  F.S.A.  Part  I.  8vo.  London,  1907. 

(1)  The  National  Gallery  of  British  Art,  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
Part  I.  Catalogue  of  oil  paintings.  8vo.  London,  1907. 

From  the  Author  : — History  of  the  Driffield  Family  from  1537  to  1903,  with 
notes  of  those  of  the  name  living  prior  to  1537.  By  E.  B.  Driffield.  8vo. 
Liverpool,  1907. 

From  the  Editor  : — The  correspondence  of  William  Fowler,  of  Winterton,  in  the 
county  of  Lincoln.  Edited  by  Rev.  J.  T.  Fowler,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A.  Privately 
printed,  ii.d.  1907. 

From  the  Author  ; — Paljeolithic  ve.'sels  of  Egypt,  or  the  earliest  handiwork  of 
man.  By  Robert  de  Rustafjaell,  F.R.G.S.  8vo.  London,  1907. 

I'rom  the  Author  ; — Baenk  og  stol  i  Norge.  2  vols.  By  Harry  Fett.  12mo. 
Chri.stiania,  1907. 

From  the  Author; — Bristol  Archreological  Notes,  I. -VI.  By  J.  E.  Pritchard, 
F.S.A.  8vo.  n.p.  1900-1905. 

From  J.  S.  Crowther,  Esq.  : — Some  dwellers  in  Crosby  Hall.  By  Rev.  G.  B. 
Doughty.  8vo.  London,  1907. 

From  the  Author  : — Notes  on  the  Foster  Family'  of  Dowsby  and  Moulton,  county 
Lincoln.  By  W.  E.  Foster,  F.S.A.  4to.  London,  1907. 

From  the  Author  : — Pigmy  flint  implements  found  near  Brighton.  By  H. 
Toms.  8vo.  n.p.  1907. 

From  L.  F.  Salzmann,  Esq.  ; — First  report  of  the  Pevensey  Excavation  Com¬ 
mittee,  for  the  season  190(5-7.  8vo.  Lewes,  1907. 

From  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Corbridge  Excavation  F'und  : — Corstopitum  : 
Provisional  report  of  the  excavations  in  1906.  By  C.  L.  Woolley.  Ito. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  1907. 

From  the  Author: — Short  history  and  antiquities  of  West  Thurrock  Church, 
Essex.  By  Rev.  J.  W.  Hayes.  4to.  Grays,  1907. 

From  C.  R.  Baker  King,  Esq.,  A.R.I.B.A.  Architectural  drawing  of  remains 
of  ancient  work  in  the  west  front  of  St.  David’s  Cathedral  Church. 

From  the  Author  The  story  of  Saint  Mary  Roncevall.  By  James  Galloway. 
8vo.  London,  1907. 

From  the  Author,  M.  Leopold  Delisle  ; — 

(1)  Notes  sur  les  chartes  originales  de  Henry  II.  roi  d’Angleterre  et  due  de 
Normandie  au  British  Museum  et  au  Record  Office.  8vo.  Paris,  190/. 

(2)  Les  formules  Rex  Anglorum  et  Dei  Gratia  Rex  Anglorum.  8vo. 
Chantilly,  1907. 

From  the  Author  Cambridgeshire  Maps.  Supplement,  with  additions  and 
corrections,  1907.  By  H.  G.  Fordham.  4to.  Odsey,  1907. 

From  the  Author  Dodccaedres  perles  en  bronze  creux  ajoure  de  I’epoqne 
Gallo-Romaine.  Par  J.  de  Saint-Venant.  8vo.  Nevers,  1907. 
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rrom  E.  D.  Ratlcliffe,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — Catalogue  of  the  Historical  Exhibition 

held  in  the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  loth  July  to  lOth  August,  1907,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  celebration  of  the  700th  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of 

Liverpool.  8vo.  Liverpool,  1907. 

Trom  Lord  Bolton.  F.S.A. : — Three  black  and  white  drawings  representing 

“  Eiding  the  Stang,”  “  The  Freshman  matriculated,”  etc. 

The  Rev.  J.  T.  Fowler,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A.,  also  jiresented,  as  an 
iddition  to  the  Society’s  collection  of  Broadsides,  a  copy  of  a 
irinted  challenge  from  Richard  Gravener,  gentleman  and 
ioldier,  against  Thomas  Blunne,  shoemaker,  20tli  October, 
L629. 

The  Treasurer  referred  in  suitable  terms  to  the  loss  which 
he  Society  had  sustained  through  the  death  of  Mr.  James 
Tilton,  who  had  lately  passed  away  at  an  advanced  age.  In 
oken  of  his  goodwill  Mr.  Hilton  had  bequeathed  to  the 
Society,  free  of  legacy  duty,  the  sum  of  £100,  which  the 
!louncil  proposed  to  add  to  the  capital  of  the  Research  Fund. 

Sir  Henry  Howorth  also  added  some  sympathetic  remarks, 
'Specially  as  to  Mr.  Hilton’s  long  connexion  with  the  Royal 
\.rch3eological  Institute  as  its  honorary  treasurer. 

Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  submitted  the 
ollowing  notes  on  a  hoard  of  bronze  instruments  found  in 
Lincolnshire : 

“By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Alexander  S.  Leslie  Melville  of 
Iranston  Hall,  about  four  miles  south-east  of  Lincoln,  I  am 
ible  to  exhibit  a  small  hoard  of  socketed  bronze  celts  lately 
:ound  upon  his  estate.  It  was  dug  up  by  a  man  working  in 
i  gravel  pit,  at  a  depth  of  about  two  feet  below  the  surface,  and 
jonsists  of  ten  socketed  celts,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
lescription. 

No.  1. — A  plain  celt  3|  inches  long  of  the  same  type  as 
Ig.  116  in  my  Bronze  hniylements.  As  a  casting  it  is 
iefective,  there  being  a  deep  notch  in  the  collar  just  above 
Re  loop,  and  the  loop  itself  being  partially  filled  with  metal. 
The  edge,  however,  has  been  sharpened. 

No.  2  is  a  good  specimen,  inches  long,  of  the  same 
character  as  fig.  151,  with  a  somewhat  trumpet-shaped 
nrcular  mouth  and  an  octagonal  neck.  Three  examples  of  the 
3ame  general  form  (fig.  150)  were  found  with  otliers,  both 
Rain  and  having  three  ribs  on  the  face,  at  Haxey,  Lincoln- 
Rire,  and  are  in  the  collection  of  Canon  Greenwell,  F.R.S. 
In  this  instance  a  looped  palstave  formed  part  of  the  hoard. 
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Nos.  3  and  4  are  about  3f  inches  in  length,  with  three  ill 
defined  ribs  or  projections  running  down  each  face.  Botl 
have  had  their  cutting  edges  drawn  out  by  hammering  an(| 
subsequently  sharpened.  The  hammering  in  one  of  them  ha : 
produced  a  deep  crack  nearly  parallel  with  the  edge,  whiclj 
has  rendered  the  instrument  almost  useless.  ; 

Nos.  5  and  6  are  of  the  same  character  but  slightly  longer j 
and  one  of  them  has  the  three  vertical  ribs  more  clearb 
developed.  Both  of  them  have  had  their  edges  drawn  ou 
and  sharpened. 

The  remaining  four  celts  are  of  especial  interest,  though  of ;; 
common  type  like  fig.  124,  but  with  a  circular  socket  for  th 
reception  of  the  handle.  They  are  about  3|-  inches  long,  an(i 
have  three  well-defined  ribs  on  each  face,  the  ribs  being  some|j 
what  longer  on  one  face  than  on  the  other.  The  importanj 
feature  is  that  all  four  appear  to  have  been  cast  in  one  moulc] 
though  there  is  a  slight  variation  in  the  length  of  some  of  th 
ribs,  not  improbably  caused  by  the  mould  having  been  mor 
extensively  smeared  with  clay  and  water  in  one  case  thaij 
another.  In  one  celt  there  is  a  small  hole  nearly  opposite  th 
loop,  which  may  indicate  that  a  pin  was  used  to  keep  th  : 
core,  which  was  probably  of  clay,  in  position.  The  amoim 
of  metal  used  for  each  casting  varied  considerably,  the  heaviesl 
weighing  nearly  ^  of  an  ounce  more  than  the  lightest,  whiclj 
weighs  nearly  7f  ounces.  With  the  exception  of  having  ha  , 
the  runners  conveying  the  metal  to  the  mould  removed,  th, 
castings  have  been  left  entirely  untrimmed,  the  joint  of  th 
two  halves  of  the  mould  being  plainly  visible  even  along  th?  i 
part  of  the  instrument  which  was  destined  ultimately  to  fori  j 
the  cutting  edge. 

It  would  indeed  appear  that  we  have  here  the  stock-in-tradj 
of  an  itinerant  bronze  founder,  but  a  diligent  search  in  th, 
pit  where  the  objects  were  found  has  not  brought  any  othe| 
antiquities  to  light,” 

! 

Dr.  Arthur  Evans  thought  the  celts  of  very  late  date,  o  | 
the  confines  of  the  Iron  Age.  Specimens  with  octagonfj 
sockets  had  been  found  with  other  hoards,  as  for  instance  3i 
Wallingford,  Berks. 

Mr.  Dale  recalled  a  celt  and  palstave  found  together  an 
exhibited  by  liimself  last  session.  They  were  not  in  the  sam 
condition,  and  the  question  arose  whether  the  metal  diffei'e 
in  composition  for  palstaves  and  socketed  celts,  the  forme 
being  generally  coated  all  over  and  the  latter  quite  cleai 
like  those  exhibited. 
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Mr.  Kead  remarked  that  it  was  curious  to  find  four 
lecimens  from  the  same  mould,  and  all  so  perfect,  there 
■ing  no  fragments  or  lumps  of  rough  metal.  The  importance 
these  hoards  lay  in  the  association  of  types,  and  the 
terest  was  impaired  whenever  there  was  reason  to  suspect 
at  the  entire  deposit  had  not  been  recovered.  The  Britisli 
useum  had  an  octagonal  specimen  from  tlie  Thames  at 
andsworth. 


Reginald  Smith,  Esq.,  B.A.,  F.S.A.,  read  the  following 
)tes  on  some  objects  of  the  Viking  period  recently  discovered 
York : 


“  Any  discovery  that  throws  light  on  the  foreign  relations 
England  in  the  early  centuries  of  her  existence  is  worth 
ore  than  a  passing  notice,  and  although  the  specimens  to  be 
ialt  with  this  evening  have  already  been  exhibited  to  the' 
iciety,  a  few  words  by  way  of  comment  may  well  accompany 
leir  illustration  in  our  Proceedings.  They  were  brought 
d’ore  the  British  Association  during  their  meeting  at 
eicester  in  August  last  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Auden,  who  is  in  charge 
■  the  antiquities  at  York  Museum  ;  and  I  may  (juote  his 
icount  of  them  as  reported  in  j\Ian,  1907,  No.  94,  the 
onthly  organ  of  the  Royal  Anthropological  Institute  : 
'During  the  autumn  of  1906,  excavations  for  building 
irposes  in  the  city  of  York,  a  few  yards  from  the  left  bank 
:  the  Ouse,  have  revealed  a  number  of  objects  which  may 
ith  certainty  be  referred  to  the  Viking  period.  Several 
ere  found  which  have  not  been  previously  reported  in 
ngland,  and  amongst  these  the  chief  interest  centres  in  a 
I’ass  (?  bronze)  chape  of  a  sword  scabbard,  exhibiting  an  open 
)6morphic  interlacing  design,  terminating  in  a  conven- 
onalised  animal  head,  which  attached  the  chape  to  the 
aterial  of  the  scabbard.  A  consensus  of  opinion  upon  the 
'ijects  attributes  them  to  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century, 
iperiod  which  saw  the  Scandinavian  power  in  York  rise  to 
5  zenith.’ 

From  this  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  antiquities 
ere  found  in  actual  association,  and  there  is  no  indication  of 
burial  or  hoard  which  would  account  for  their  occurrence  on 
le  site.  The  main  point,  however,  is  that,  as  Dr.  Auden 
)ints  out,  the  group  contains  one  specimen  not  hitherto 
corded  in  this  country,  and  if  its  date  can  be  verified  the 
st  will  easily  fall  into  line.  The  accompanying  illustration 
■g.  1)  will  render  a  minute  description  of  the  sword-chape 
iperfluous,  and  give  meaning  to  the  openwork  design,  which 
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is  the  same  on  both  sides,  though  better  preserved  on  one  than 
the  other.  Two  points,  of  which  one  can  be  seen  in  the  illus¬ 
tration,  turn  inwards  at  one  end  to  grip  the  scabbard,  which  was 
probably  of  wood  covered  with  leather,  like  one  from  Livonia 
figured  by  Aspelin.*  These  hooks  are  immediately  beneath 
the  nose  of  the  animal,  which  is  represented  so  fantastically 
as  to  render  its  species  indeterminable  ;  but  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  only  two  legs  are  visible  we  may  venture  to  call  it 
a  quadruped,  and  its  appearance  will  occasion  no  surprise  to 


those  familiar  with  Northern  art  of  this  period.  The  head  is 
seen  from  above,  and  fig.  1  a  (placed  vertically)  will  render 
its  outline  clear,  together  with  the  eyes  and  neck.  Part  of 
the  neck  is  again  given  in  fig.  1  b,  which  would  normally 
indicate  the  fore-leg,  but  only  gives  a  hint  of  its  attachment 
at  the  shoulder  where  the  body  expands,  and  then  shows  a 
snake-like  trunk  to  the  point  where  the  hind-leg  is  attached. 

*  Antiqvites  du  Nord  Finno-Ougricn,  p.  375,  fig.  2010. 
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The  only  fore-leg  provided  is  of  serpentine  character,  spring- 
I  ing  from  the  animal’s  neck  (fig.  1  c) ;  and  after  winding  in 
1  and  out  of  the  neck  and  body,  and  twisting  itself  into  a  knot, 
I  it  terminates  in  two  toes  which  are  really  the  survivors  of 
j  several,  and  do  not  represent  a  cloven  hoof.  The  hind  limb 
(fig.  1  d)  is  more  rationally  designed,  and  the  ample  tail  will 
:  be  recognised  ending  in  a  curl  about  the  middle  of  the  panel. 
The  similar  appendage  which  seems  to  spring  from  the 
shoulder  should  be  the  second  foredeg,  but  proximity  to  the 
:  tail  has  evidently  led  to  assimilation,  though  there  would  have 
been  room  for  the  foot  in  the  lower  angle  of  the  design.  At¬ 
tention  may  further  be  called  to  the  transvei'se  lines  marking 
the  trunk  and  the  double  contour  lines,  both  being  survivals 
from  Teutonic  art  of  the  sixth  century,  and  the  transverse 
filling  of  the  space  between  the  contour  lines  being  specially 
common  in  the  eighth  century.*  A  horse-collar  at  Copen¬ 
hagen,  found  at  Mollemosegaard,  Funen,t  is  decorated  with  a 


Fig.  2.  BRONZE  CHAPE  OF  A  SWORD-SCABBARD,  RORVIK  NABRO, 
N.  TRONDHJEM,  NORWAY.  (P.) 


pair  of  such  animals,  with  their  heads  placed  side  by  side  and 
their  necks  joined  by  a  ^  union-knot  ’  proceeding  from  a  point 
just  below  the  head,  like  the  fore-paw  of  the  York  specimen. 
The  trunk  is  in  both  cases  finely  hatched,  and  the  paws  are 
divided  and  surmounted  by  a  bracelet-like  band,  like  fig.  1. 
Examples  of  this  style  of  animal-ornament  are  rare  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  two  grave-stones  I  found  in  Wiltshire  evidently 
belong  to  this  school,  and  can  thus  be  approximately  dated. 

A  sword-chape  in  the  same  style,  but  ornamented  with  a 

*  B.  Salin,  Die  altgerm.anische  Tlderornamentili,  276  ;  S.  Muller,  Die  Tliier- 
ornamentih  im  Norderi,  100. 
t  Muller,  op.  cit.  pi.  ii.  fig.  54,  see  p.  98. 
t  Figured  in  Wilt.H  Archceoloyical  Magazine.,  xxvii,  285. 
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bird-like  creature  (tig.  2),*  was  found  at  Rorvik,  Naero, 
N.  Trondhjem,  Norway,  with  the  underplate  of  a  ‘tortoise’ 
brooch.  The  latter  type  is  well  known  in  Scandinavia,  and 
sometimes  occurs  in  the  British  Islands,  but  generally  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  According  to  Professor  Montelius,  f 
who  has  studied  a  large  number  of  these  brooches,  the  under¬ 
plate  was  only  used  during  the  tenth  century,  when  its 
gilded  upper  surface  served  to  throw  up  the  design  of  the 
domed  open-work  body  of  the  brooch.  This  arrangement 
may  be  seen  in  specimens  from  Santon  (Norfolk)  and  Vestnas 
(Romsdal,  Norway)  in  the  national  collection.  As  the  upper 


Fig.  .S.  IRON  AXE-HEAD  POUND  AT  YORK.  (A.) 


shell  was  not  found  at  Rorvik,  a  more  precise  date  than  the 
tenth  century  cannot  be  furnished  for  fig.  2,  nor,  by  implica¬ 
tion,  for  the  York  example,  but  further  discoveries  may 
before  long  decide  the  point.  Dr.  Sophus  Muller,J  who  also 
figures  the  Norwegian  chape,  states  that  similar  specimens 
have  been  found  in  Jutland,  Zealand,  Bornholm,  and  Scan¬ 
dinavia  generally  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
York  chape  was  brought  into  England  by  one  of  the  Northmen 
who  came  to  York  as  the  Danish  capital  of  England. 

The  other  items  of  the  find  need  not  detain  us  long,  and 

*  Rygli,  Norsl/e  Oldsager,  fig.  516. 

f  Ofeersigt  dfver  dm.  iiordiska  forntidens  ferioder  (1892),  30  ;  summary 
in  Proceedings,  76.  Diagrams  showing  the  arrangement  of  the  two  domes 
are  given  by  Hilclebrand,  Scandinavian  figs.  76,  77. 

J  Ordning  af  Danmarhs  Oldsager,  fig.  581. 
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there  is  no  internal  evidence  of  different  date.  The  axe-head 
(fig.  3)  is  of  a  fairly  common  type,  and  examples  from  Norway,* 
and  Ireland  t  may  be  mentioned  ;  but  it  would  be  desirable 
to  ascertain  whether  the  numerous  patterns  of  this  weapon 
assigned  to  the  Viking  period  were  in  use  together  or 
confined  to  particular  centuries. 

The  fragment  of  a  bone  casket  (fig.  4)  is  interesting,  but 
hardly  sufficient  to  indicate  its  original  size  or  purpose,  wliile 
the  ornamentation  is  of  an  elementary  character,  influenced 
to  a  large  extent  by  the  material.  Concentric  rings  are 
frequently  seen  on  bone  objects  of  the  Viking  as  well  as  of 
earlier  periods,  and  the  numerous  bone  draughtsmen  attributed 
to  the  tenth  or  eleventh  centuries  may  be  cited  in  illustration. 


Fig.  4.  PORTION  OP  BONE  CASKET  FOUND  AT  YORK.  (A.) 


The  small  strip  of  bone  found  at  York  has  the  still  simpler 
ring-and-dot  pattern,  and  may  have  belonged  to  the  casket ; 
but  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  suggested  for  the 
socketed  iron  object  with  bent  head  ending  in  a  loop.” 

William  Bemrose,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  submitted  the  following 
report  as  Local  Secretary  for  Derbyshire  : 

“  Exploration  of  the  Harborough  Rocks  Cave. 

Preliminary  Report . 

Mr.  Lyttleton  Cell,  of  Hopton  Hall,  Derbyshire,  informed 

*  Rygh,  Norslie  Oldsager,  fig.  534,  found  in  a  mound  with  burnt  bones, 
sword,  two  shield -bosses,  draughtsmen,  bridle-bit  and  pair  of  stirrups,  and  iron 
buckle  at  Ostre  Aim,  Stange,  Hedemarken. 

t  Lough  Neagh,  co.  Antrim  (British  Museum). 
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me  a  short  time  ago  that  the  Harborough  Cave  was  being 
cleared  out  under  the  direction  of  three  local  gentlemen,  and 
suggested  that  it  would  be  advisable  for  me  to  visit  the  cave. 

I  did  so,  and  learned  that  two  men  had  been  at  work  for 
nearly  three  weeks. 

The  Harborough  Rocks  are  about  1  mile  from  the  village  of 
Brassington  (locally  called  Brasson),  and  nearly  5  miles  N.W. 
by  W.  of  the  town  of  Wirksworth.  The  neighbourhood  of 
Brassington  has  been  from  ancient  times  the  seat  of  extensive 
lead-mining  believed  to  have  been  worked  by  the  Romans, 
and  is  of  further  interest  from  the  fact  of  several  peculiar 
shaped  rocks,  which  local  tradition  says  were  used  for  worship 
in  pre-Reformation  times. 

The  so-called  ^  Pulpit  Rock  ’  is  about  6  feet  in  height. 
Another,  an  upright  stone  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  bason-like 
hole,  is  called  the  Font.  (This  font  was  used  some  months 
ago  when  the  child  of  Mr.  Raines,  of  the  Harborough  Farm  just 
below,  was  baptized.)  A  third  rock  is  named  the  ^Giant’s 
Arm  Chair.’ 

Mr.  H.  Arnold-Bemrose,  F.G.S.,  has  kindly  examined  these 
rocks,  and  expresses  his  opinion  that  these  isolated  pillars  of 
natural  rock  have  been  carved  with  chisel  and  hammer  at 
some  earlier  time  than  the  present. 

Lower  down  is  a  fine  rocking  stone,  easily  moved  by 
a  man. 

Near  the  pulpit  stone  is  a  tumulus  about  15  feet  in 
diameter  and  about  2  feet  6  inches  in  height,  which 
apparently  has  been  repeatedly  disturbed.  A  farmer  informed 
me  that  he  assisted  some  years  ago  in  digging  a  trench 
across  the  tumulus,  and  fourteen  skulls  were  found,  but  no 
other  bones. 

On  September  21st  Mr.  W.  J.  Andrew,  F.S.A.,  and  myself 
visited  the  cave,  when  a  more  careful  inspection  was  made  of 
the  work  being  carried  on.  When  cleared  the  floor  is  uneven, 
with  several  deep  pockets  at  the  far  end,  and  a  pocket  near  the 
entrance,  only  partially  cleared.  In  this  pocket  the  earlier 
bones  were  being  found. 

The  soil  alongside  the  wall  opposite  the  entrance  was  about 
3  feet  deep,  and  showed  three  floors  about  1  foot  each  in  depth. 
Unfortunately  these  floors  were  not  each  taken  ofl"  separately 
and  the  finds  kept  by  themselves,  otherwise  the  work  was 
being  carefully  carried  out  by  the  headman,  who  had 
previously  helped  at  other  cave  explorations. 

The  finds  consisted  of  pottery  from  early  to  recent  times, 
but  much  broken,  a  portion  being  of  the  Roman  period. 

A  door  had  been  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave  and 
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padlocked.  The  more  important  finds  were  taken  at  the 
close  of  the  day’s  work  to  Mr.  Heathcote’s^  at  Winster. 

One  evening  a  forcible  entry  was  made,  and  two  pots 
(imperfect)  which  were  left  on  a  table  were  stolen.  The 
headman  described  them  ‘  as  Samian  ware  with  scratchings 
on  them.’  Any  way  they  are  gone,  and  may  not  be  recovered, 
which  is  to  be  regretted. 

There  were  examples  of  the  lighter  red  Roman  ware,  but 
we  were  told  that  the  two  stolen  examples  were  Samian  ware, 
the  man  adding,  ‘  I  have  dug  out  Samian  ware  before  to-day.’ 

The  more  important  finds  up  to  this  date  were  five  brooches, 
all  more  or  less  corroded.  Four  of  them  are  of  the  bow 
type,  the  fifth  of  a  circular  type. 

This  last  seems  to  be  similar  to  a  gold  one  in  the  British 
Museum  (Wollaston  Franks  Collection).  The  Harborough 
brooch  had  been  set  with  stones,  several  of  which  were  found, 
and  traces  of  gold  could  be  seen. 

In  one  of  a  number  of  knives  the  wooden  handle  remained 
in  fair  condition.  Several  small  objects  in  bone  and  metal 
were  found,  with  a  few  coins  and  flint  instruments. 

An  interesting  find  is  a  gem,  probably  of  carnelian,  from  a 
ring.  The  metal  had  corroded  away,  but  an  impression  was 
left  in  the  soil  of  a  portion  of  the  ring. 

The  British  Museum  authorities  have  seen  an  impression, 
and  suggest  that  the  gem  represents  Minerva  standing  with  a 
shield  and  spear  in  lier  left  hand,  and  in  her  right  a  small 
figure  of  Victory  holding  a  wreath.  As  in  the  case  of  many 
Roman  gems  found  in  this  country,  the  work  is  extremely 
rude,  and  the  details  look  more  like  a  grasshopper  than  any¬ 
thing  else. 

Up  to  our  visit  bones  of  various  animals  had  been  found, 
mostly  broken  marrow  bones,  but  no  doubt  this  section  will  be 
added  to  by  further  exploration. 

On  the  23rd  September,  1907,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Andrew, 
we  visited  Mr.  Heathcote  at  Winster,  who  received  us  cor¬ 
dially  and  showed  us  the  most  interesting  objects  that  had 
been  found.  Our  time  was  brief,  and  only  allowed  a  very 
cursory  inspection  of  the  objects  themselves,  which  were  in 
the  state  in  which  they  were  found. 

The  special  purpose  of  our  visit  was  to  obtain  a  promise 
that  the  objects  before  being  dispersed  would  be  described 
carefully,  well  illustrated,  and  be  published  in  some  suitable 
journal.  On  behalf  of  the  Derbyshire  Archaeological  Society 
we  ventured  to  offer  literary  aid  from  members  of  the  Society, 
and  that  a  portion  of  the  Society’s  Journal  would  be  available 
for  the  proposed  illustrated  report ;  excerpts  from  the  report 
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being  presented  to  the  three  gentlemen  who  had  been  at  the 
expense  of  exploring  the  cave. 

Mr.  Heathcote  at  once  fell  in  with  our  suggestions,  and  felt 
sure  that  his  colleagues  would  gladly  agree  to  the  proposals 
we  had  made. 

The  exploration  of  the  cave  would  take  several  weeks 
longer  to  accomplish,  and  we  felt  that  we  could  not  expect  to 
obtain  more  under  the  circumstances  than  we  had  done,  viz. 
the  promise  of  a  good  account  of  the  objects  finding  its  way 
into  print,  and  a  permanent  record  being  made  after  a  careful 
study  of  the  various  objects  discovered. 

At  a  later  period  I  hope  to  submit  a  fuller  report. 


Roman  Enamelled  Brooch. 

The  enamelled  bronze  brooch  exhibited  (see  illustration) 
was  found  in  October,  1857,  by  William  Knowles,  when 
taking  up  an  old  fence  in  his  field  near  to  Staley,  in  the  parish 
of  Bonsall.  Until  25th  July,  1890,  it  was  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  J.  B.  Coates  of  Bonsall,  but  has  now  passed  into  my 
collection.  The  enamel  is  still  remarkably  fresh,  and  the 
bronze  has  a  brilliant  patination. 


The  Eyam  Stone  Matrix  for  Lead  Horn-Book. 

To  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  C.  E.  C.  Bowles,  of  Wirksworth,  I 
am  indebted  for  the  loan  of  the  stone  matrix  exhibited. 

The  matrix  is  of  gritstone,  such  as  abounds  in  the  wall 
fences  of  the  district,  and  measures  2f  inches  by  inches. 
It  was  found  on  Mr.  Bowles’  projierty  a  short  time  ago  (1907) 
by  Mr.  Robert  Fox,  the  tenant  of  a  farm  called  Shepherd’s 
Flat,  situated  in  the  township  of  Foolow,  and  about  one  mile 
from  Eyam. 

This  farm  had  for  many  centuries  belonged  to  the  Staffords, 
of  Eyam,  and  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Bradshawes,  to 
which  family  it  belonged  in  1665,  when  the  village  of  Eyam 
was  practically  decimated  by  the  plague. 

At  that  time  it  was  in  the  occupation  of  a  man  named 
Morten,  the  details  of  whose  sufferings  during  the  time  of  the 
plague  are  graphically  told  by  William  Wood  in  his  History 
of  Eyam. 

Morten  survived,  but  bereft  of  wife  and  child,  whom,  as 
was  often  the  case,  he  was  forced  to  bury  close  by  the  house 
he  lived  in  at  Shepherd’s  Flat. 

This  stone  is  of  a  very  intractable  nature  for  such  a  pur¬ 
pose  and  has  the  horn-book  matrix  on  one  side,  and  a  matrix 
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for  the  handle  is  at  the  back.  The  handle  in  this  case  was 
no  doubt  soldered  by  an  after  process  to  complete  the  horn¬ 
book. 

This  matrix  differs  from  some  others,  inasmuch  as  the 
lettering  is  in  relief,  as  type  would  be,  and  not  countersunk 
as  in  sinking  for  a  seal.  At  some  period  it  has  received  an 
injury  which  has  somewhat  defaced  several  letters. 

It  is  thought  by  some  who  have  examined  the  matrix  that 
it  is  of  the  seventeenth  century,  or  possibly  somewhat  earlier. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  the  best  known  horn¬ 
book,  called  “  the  Bateman,”  was  found  at  Middleton,  in 
Derbyshire,  and  is  of  the  time  of  Charles  I. ;  and  here  we 
have  a  rare  stone  matrix,  also  from  the  same  county,  and  both 
from  the  Peak  district,  where  there  was  at  that  time  but  a 
sparse  population. 

P.S.  The  mould  has  since  been  fully  described  and  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  thirtieth  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Derhy- 
shire  Archn’ological  and  Natural  History  Society.” 

Mr.  Bemrose  also  exhibited,  by  kind  permission  of  Mr. 
R.  Drane,  an  ivory  horn-book  of  the  unusual  dimensions  of 
8j!g  inches  in  length  by  inches  in  width.  It  has  on  one 
side  the  alphabet  in  large  capital  Roman  letters,  and  on  the 
other  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  words,  such  as  “  And,” 
“To-day,”  “To-morrow,”  “Very  well,”  “Bateman,”  “Fire,” 
“  Dogs,”  “  Chase,”  “  Walk,”  “  Ride,”  “  Rain,”  “  Dry,”  which 
might  have  been  used  by  children  of  the  better  classes.  The 
date  of  this  horn-book  is  probably  early  eighteenth  century. 

Mr.  Andrew  said  that  the  Harborough  Cave  had  not  been 
systematically  excavated  from  the  start,  but  the  greatest  care 
was  taken  of  all  the  finds.  These  were  miscellaneous,  dating 
from  Roman  or  earlier  times  to  the  days  of  Charles  I.,  but 
were  unfortunately  not  on  exhibition. 

The  President  commented  on  the  extraordinary  size  of 
the  tusk  from  which  the  ivory  tablet,  now  in  the  form  of  a 
horn-book,  had  been  cut. 

Mr.  Read  had  submitted  the  mould  for  metal  horn-books  to 
the  MSS.  Department  of  the  British  Museum,  and  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  it  belonged  to  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
letters  were  incuse  on  the  mould,  producing  a  very  clear 
impression.  As  to  the  ivory  plaque,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  tusk  was  hollow  for  one  or  two  feet  from  the  root, 
and  a  slice  could  only  be  obtained  beyond  the  point  where  it 
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became  solid.  The  great  width  of  the  exhibit  recalled  the 
consular  diptychs  of  Rome,  and  no  elephants  of  modern  times 
had  tusks  of  sufficient  breadth  for  such  purposes.  The  most 
interesting  item  was  the  enamelled  bronze  brooch,  which  was 
in  excellent  preservation,  and  more  British  than  Roman  in 
style.  The  loop  at  the  head  was  for  attaching  a  chain  con¬ 
necting  it  with  another  of  the  same  pattern  now  lost.  Most 
of  the  enamel  is  a  brilliant  red,  made  from  copper,  and 
naturally  oxidises  like  the  bronze  in  which  it  is  set. 

Charles  H.  Read,  Esq.,  Secretary,  exhibited  a  very  per¬ 
fect  example  of  an  English  inscribed  mazer  which  was  destined 
to  pass  into  the  British  Museum. 


MAZEE  WITH  INSCRIBED  BAND,  CIECA  1470.  (f.) 

It  has  the  usual  maple-wood  bowl,  increased  in  depth  by  a 
silver-gilt  band  inscribed  : 

iJiffor  et  potum  rriftum  tienehicm  totum  m. 

with  trefoils  and  ivy  leaves  for  stops.  The  meaning  of  the 
final  letter  is  obscure.  (See  illustration.) 

There  is  no  print  in  the  bovv^l,  nor  is  the  band  hall-marked, 
but  the  date  of  the  mazer  is  probably  circa  1470. 

The  diameter  across  the  rim  is  5f  inches,  and  the  total 
depth  2|  inches.  The  band  is  inch  wide. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  communica¬ 
tions  and  exhibitions. 
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Thursday,  5th  December,  1907. 

Lord  AVEBURY,  P.C.,  F.R.S..  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

From  the  Author  : — Londou  vanished  and  vanishing.  Painted  and  described  by 
Philip  Norman.  8vo.  London,  1905. 

From  the  Author  : — St.  Martin’s  Church,  Chichester.  By  E.  E.  Street,  F.S.A. 
8vo.  n.p.  1907. 

From  the  Authoress  : — A  silver  badge  of  Thetford.  By  Lady  Evans,  M.A. 
8  VO.  London,  1907. 

From  the  Author : — A  note  on  some  alabaster  sculptures  of  Nottingham  make. 
By  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Al.A.  Svo.  London,  1907. 

From  W.  Bruce  Bannerman,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — Engravings  and  photographs  of  the 
churches  of  Addington,  Farleigh,  Tatstield,  Wanborough,  and  IVoldinghain, 
Surrey. 

From  the  Right  Hon.  I.ord  Avebury,  P.C.,  Pre.sident  : — Annual  Arcbmological 
Report  of  the  Alinister  of  Educaiion,  Ontario.  Svo.  Toronto,  1907. 

From  H.  Yates  Thompson,  Esq.,  F.S.A,  : — A  descriptive  catalogue  of  twenty 
illuminated  manuscripts  (replacing  twenty  discarded  from  the  original 
hundred),  in  the  collection  of  Henry  Yates  Thompson.  Svo.  Cambridge, 
1907. 

From  the  Author  : — Problematical  features  in  majis  designed  by  iMercator  and 
Desceliers.  By  .1,  R.  McClymont.  Svo.  n.p.  1907. 

John  Garstang,  Esq.,  M.A.,  B.Litt.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

Owing  to  the  inconvenience  caused  by  the  occasional  falling 
of  St.  George’s  Day  in  Holy  Week  and  Easter  Week,  notice 
was  given^  in  accordance  with  the  Statutes,  ch.  xix.  §  1, 
of  the  following  proposal  of  the  Council  of  an  alteration  in  the 
Statutes: 

Ch.  vi.  §  1. 

In  'place  of  “  or  on  one  of  the  four  succeeding  days,” 
Substitute  “  or  within  a  fortnight  of  Easter  Day.” 

M.  Beazeley,  Esq.,  Hon.  Librarian  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Canterbury,  read  the  following  paper  on  certain  human 
remains  found  in  the  crypt  of  Canterbury  cathedral  cliurch, 
and  supposed  by  some  to  be  those  of  Archbishop  Becket : 

“  While  engaged  in  levelling  the  ground  in  the  crypt  of 
the  cathedral  church  of  Canterbury  in  January,  1888,  the 
workmen  came  upon  some  human  bones,  which  tlie  Seneschal 
(the  late  Dr.  Sheppard)  and  Mr.  Pugh  (the  head  vesturer)  at 
once  proceeded  to  examine. 

A  stone  coffin  had  been  discovered  at  a  little  depth  below 
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the  surface  of  the  ground,  at  the  west  end  of  that  portion  of 
the  crypt  immediately  beneath  the  Trinity  Chapel,  and  it  was 
found  to  be  filled  up  with  earth  and  rubbish,  among  which 
the  bones  were  indiscriminately  mixed. 

Dr.  Sheppard  and  Mr.  Pugh  emptied  the  coflBn  and  picked 
out  the  bones  ;  after  which  the  remainder  of  the  earth  was  all 
carefully  passed  through  a  sieve,  so  as  to  ensure  that  no  por¬ 
tions  of  bone  had  been  overlooked. 

The  remains  were  then  removed  to  the  adjoining  house  of 
the  architect  to  the  cathedral  (the  late  Mr.  H.  G.  Austin), 
where  they  were  pieced  together  by  Mr.  W.  Pugin  Thornton, 
surgeon,  a  work  which  occupied  him  some  days,  and  the 
skeleton  was  found  to  be  complete  with  the  exception  of  five 
vertebrae,  some  parts  of  the  sacrum  and  pelvis,  the  right 
patella,  some  small  bones  of  hands  and  feet,  the  greater  por-  , 
tion  of  the  right  superior  maxilla,  a  small  portion  of  the 
inferior  maxilla,  and  all  the  teeth  except  five.  The  remains  ! 
were  then  photographed,  and  finally  consigned  to  their  coffin 
in  the  crypt.* 

This  discovery  excited  great  interest  at  the  time,  and  specu¬ 
lation  being  set  to  work  fx’eely  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
remains  it  was  at  once  suggested  that  they  were  those  of 
Archbishop  Becket. 

On  26th  February  and  12th  March,  1891,  the  late  Mr.  H  S.  i 
Milman,  Director,  read  before  this  Society  his  valuable  paper  ‘ 
on  ‘  The  Vanished  Memorials  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,’  f 
in  whicli  he  supported  the  view  that  the  bones  in  question  i 
were  those  of  the  archbishop ;  while  Canon  Eoutledge  com¬ 
municated  his  paper,  ‘  The  bones  of  Archbishop  Becket,’  to 
the  Kent  Archseological  Society,^  basing  his  argument  on  the 
same  side,  mainly  on  that  of  Mr.  Milman.  ; 

Finally,  in  1901,  Mr.  Pugin  Thornton  published  a  pamphlet 
entitled  Bechet’s  Bones,  in  which  he  still  maintained  that  the 
bones  were  those  of  the  archbishop ;  and  the  time  has  there¬ 
fore  now  arrived  when  the  whole  subject  can  be  fully 
reviewed,  investigated,  and  discussed  upon  its  merits  with 
advantage. 

The  matter  at  issue  between  the  several  authorities  who 
have  hitherto  written  upon  it  divides  itself  into  three  main  i 
questions. 

First,  is  there  evidence  to  show  that  the  remains  found  in  j 
1888  were  actually  those  of  Becket  ?  Second,  were  Becket’s 
bones  really  burnt  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  his  shrine? 

*  Sun/ical  Hcpovt,  hy  W.  Pugin  Thornton,  Archceologia  Cantiam,  xviii. 

2ii7-2(;o.‘ 

t  Arohaeulogla,  liii.  211.  %  Archaologia  Cantiana,  xxi.  73-80. 
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Third,  supposing  it  to  be  ascertained  that  the  remains  in 
question  were  not  Becket’s,  what  evidence  is  there  to  show 
whose  they  were  ? 

First,  is  there  evidence  to  show  that  the  remains  found  in 
1888  were  actually  those  of  Becket  ?  This  question  will  be 
best  examined  under  five  separate  heads,  viz. :  A,  the  coffin 
and  the  state  of  its  contents ;  B,  the  length  of  the  skeleton ; 
C,  the  teeth;  D,  the  size  and  condition  of  the  skull; 
E,  general  considerations. 

A.  The  coffin,  and  the  state  of  its  contents. — It  was  found 
only  a  few  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  was 
described  by  Canon  Routledge  as  ^  of  Portland  oolite,  not  of 
Caen-stone,  as  might  have  been  expected,  while  the  cover  was 
of  thin  Sussex  fire-stone,  utterly  unsuited  for  this  particular 
purpose.’  Its  length  over  all  was  6  feet  4  inches,  its  dejitli 
15  inches,  and  its  internal  wddth  across  the  shoulders  18 
inches.  ‘  At  the  head  of  the  coffin  was  a  boulder-like  stone, 
hollowed  out  on  its  upper  surface,  as  if  to  form  a  pillow. 
It  had  been  broken  across  the  middle.’*  The  thin  lid 
was  found  to  have  been  broken  in  several  places  as  if  some 
heavy  weight,  such  as  a  wine  cask,  had  been  dumped  down 
upon  it.  This  part  of  the  crypt  was  walled  oft  from  1546 
to  1838,'|’  divided  up  among  the  canons,  and  used  by  them  as 
wine  cellars. 

The  coffin  was  found  filled  up  to  the  top  with  earth  and 
rubbish  in  which  the  bones  were  mixed  up  indiscriminately, 
appearing  as  if  they  had  been  taken  out  and  then  shovelled 
in  again  with  the  earth  of  the  cellar,  a  piece  of  a  glass  wine 
bottle  having  been  found  among  the  other  rubbish.  The  skull 
was  at  the  foot  of  the  coffin,  and  so  near  the  upper  surface 
that  it  was  visible  as  soon  as  the  lid  was  removed. 

B.  The  length  of  tlce  sheleton. — In  his  before-quoted  Surgical 
Report  Mr.  Pugin  Thornton  says  :  ‘  Taking  the  length  of  the 
skeleton,  on  its  right  side,  as  it  lay  on  the  board,  with  the 
bones  in  an  unbroken  line,  and  in  close  order,  from  the  plantar 
surface  of  the  Os  calcis  (heel)  to  the  superior  border  of  the 
Clavicle  (collar  bone),  it  measured  60  inches.  Allowing  4  inches 
for  the  cervical  vertehiw  (neck),  6  for  the  skull,  and  14  for 
the  soft  parts  (skin,  etc.),  the  total  height  of  the  living  body 
would  be  714  inches,  or  5  feet  ll  j  inches.  Now  the  allow^ance 
of  4  inches  for  the  neck  is  small,  and  so  also  is  6  inches  for  the 
head,  which  measurement,  it  is  said,  should  be  gth  of  the  total 
height.  So  taking  5  inches  for  the  neck,  8  for  the  head,  and 
2  for  the  soft  parts,  the  height  of  the  body  would  be — and 

*  ArcJurolor/ia  Cant icina,  y.\iu.  25<i. 

t  Ib'id.  xviii.  25.'5. 
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this  would  be  a  full,  but  no  extravagant,  computation — 
6  feet  3  inches.  Comparing  this  measurement  with  that 
suggested  by  the  length  of  the  long  bones,  it  would  seem  that 
the  living  body  of  this  skeleton  stood  more  than  6  feet  in 
height,  probably  6  feet  2  inches.’ 

Becket  was  always  described  as  a  man  of  great  stature,  and 
Mr.  Milman  in  his  before-mentioned  paper  says,  ‘  The  recorded 
personality  of  St.  Thomas  (his  traditional  “  longitude  ”  was 
“  vij  fote  save  a  ynche  ”)  ’ :  so  that  even  Mr.  Pugin  Thornton’s 
very  liberal  extra  allowance  thus  falls  short  by  9  inches  of 
the  height  necessary  to  identify  the  remains  with  those  of  the 
Archbishop. 

C.  The  teeth.  With  the  remains  there  were  found  only  five 
teeth,  which  Mr.  Pugin  Thornton  estimated  to  be  those  of  a 
man  45  to  55  years  old.  So  small  a  number  of  teeth  is  rare  at 
this  age,  even  in  the  case  of  an  invalid,  but  most  unusual  in 
that  of  a  strong  and  healthy  person.  Archbishop  Becket  was 
but  fifty-two  at  the  time  of  his  murder,  and  was  always 
described  as  a  remarkably  powerful  and  active  man  ;  vigorous 
to  a  degree  both  in  body  and  mind  ;  rendering  it  dififtcult  to 
suppose  that  when  he  met  his  death  in  the  prime  of  his  health 
and  strength  he  had  already  lost  27  out  of  his  32  teeth. 

D.  The  size  and  condition  of  the  skidl.  The  size  of  the 
cranium  is  a  crucial  test  in  determining  whether  the  skull  in 
question  was  Becket’s  or  not.  Mr.  Pugin  Thornton  says  of 
it :  ‘  That  its  bones  had  formed  the  head  of  a  man  of  large 
intellect  there  can  be  no  doubt.’  {Becket’s  Bones,  p.  7.) 
Also  :  '  That  the  skull,  judging  from  its  great  size,  belonged 
to  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence.’  {Ibid.  p.  14.) 
And  again  :  ^  The  circumference,  when  the  bones  were  fitted 
on  the  mould  of  modeller’s  clay,  was  22|  inches.’  [Ihid. 
p.  7.)  This  size  of  head,  however  (22|  inches),  is  by  no 
means  anything  at  all  unusual  among  the  cultured  classes  of 
this  country,  only  representing,  as  it  does,  a  size  in  hats  of 
71-,  for  out  of  the  100  sizes  of  their  customers’  hats  given  in 
the  list  supplied  by  Messrs.  Lincoln  and  Bennett  to  The 
Evening  News  of  8th  July,  1907,  27  equal  it  and  25  exceed  it ; 
viz.  from  sizes  7:[  to  7|,  or  23-|  to  25  inches  in  circumference, 
while  7,  and  7^  are  the  standard  sizes  worn  by  men  of 
average  intelligence,’  representing  circumferences  of  heads 
22  inches  to  22|  inches. 

Becket  was  known  not  only  for  his  great  height  but  also 
for  his  large  head ;  for  Dean  Stanley  says  on  this  latter  point, 
and  quoting  from  the  eye-witness  of  his  murder,  ‘  The  head — 
which  it  was  remarked  was  of  unusual  size’* — a  fact  which  can- 
*  Historical  Memorials  of  Cunterhnry  (1883),  93. 
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not  be  reconciled  with  the  measurement  of  a  skull  only  within 
the  size  of  that  of  ‘  men  of  average  intelligence  ’  at  the  present 
day. 

The  condition  of  the  skull  affords  still  stronger  testimony 
than  does  its  lack  of  size  against  the  possibility  of  its  being 
Becket’s  ;  for  although  when  discovered  it  was  in  a  much 
damaged  state,  its  injuries  bore  no  resemblance  to  those 
inflicted  on  the  Archbishop’s  head  by  the  swords  of  his 
assailants ;  and  even  Mr.  Pugin  Thornton,  although  holding, 
as  he  does,  Hhat  tlie  reasons  for  believing  that  the  bones 
found  in  the  crypt  in  1888  were  those  of  Archbishop  Becket 
are  ample,’*  is  constrained  to  admit,  ^  for  my  part  I  think  that 
the  skull  proved  little  either  for  or  against.’  t 

It  was  very  much  crushed  and  broken  in  on  the  left  side 
and  shattered  on  the  right,  while  on  the  left  side  was  a  cut  or 
fracture  extending  for  about  six  inches,  with  jagged  edges, 
not  the  smootli  ones  which  would  have  been  left  by  the  stroke 
of  a  sharp  sword,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  the  wounds  on  the 
skulls  at  Hythe ;  and  those  who  originally  took  the  bones  out 
of  the  coffin  considered  that  the  cut  in  question  had  been 
made  by  the  stroke  of  a  spade.  The  back  and  crown  were 
almost  intact,  for  Mr.  Pugin  Thornton,  in  his  Sunjicdl  Report 
on  the  skeleton  says  of  them:  ‘The  Occipital  hone  (back 
of  the  head)  was  very  nearly  perfect.  It  was  in  firm 
articulation  with  both  Parietals  along  its  superior  borders. 
....  The  fracture  across  the  crown  of  the  skull  has  evidently 
been  caused  very  recently,  probably  during  the  removal  of 
the  bones  from  the  Crypt.  This  was  tlie  case  in  the  fracture 

of  the  left  Femur . With  regard  to  any  injuries  which 

may  have  happened  to  this  skull,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  crown  is  perfect,  there  being  a  continuous  run  of  bone 
from  the  back  of  the  head  to  the  forehead,  which  varied  in 

breadth  from  5  to  6  inches . Accordingly,  if  this  be  Thomas 

a  Becket’s  skull,  no  pieces  of  bone  of  any  size  could  have  been 
removed  to  be  kept  as  relics.’  And  even  in  regard  to  the 
crack  in  the  left  side  of  the  head,  on  which  so  much  stress  has 
been  laid  by  those  who  wish  to  identify  the  skull  with 
Becket’s,  Mr.  Pugin  Thornton  hesitates  to  pronounce  definitely 
that  it  was  made  before  death.  Mr.  H.  G.  Austin  had  said 
[Times,  February  13, 1888)  :  ‘  In  confirmation  of  this  it  is  the 
left  portion  of  the  skull  which  is  mis.sing,  the  portion  found 
being  fractured  in  two  places  (said  by  the  surgeon  to  have 
been  made  before  death),  and  broken  into  several  small 
pieces.’  To  which  Mr.  Pugin  Thornton  replied  ( Times,  F ebruary 
15,  1888)  :  ‘1  have  never  said  that  the  fractures  were  made 
*  Oj).  cit.  10,  II.  t  7. 
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before  death.  1  am  not  able  to  bear  such  testimony.  I  have 
said  that  the  crack  in  the  skull,  mentioned  by  Father  Morris,  i 
looks  as  if  it  might  have  been  made  before  death.  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  explanation  of  Mr.  Austin’s  mistake.’  | 

This  condition  of  the  skull  may  therefore  now  be  compared 
with  the  accounts  given  by  the  eye-witnesses  of  the  wounds 
actually  inflicted  on  the  head  of  the  archbishop  at  the  time  of 
his  murder.  These  accounts  are  somewhat  discordant,  as  | 
might  well  be  supposed  under  the  circumstances.  The  ; 
gathering  gloom  of  a  winter  evening,  the  darkness  of  the 
vaulted  transept  in  which  the  tragedy  was  enacted,  the  savage 
and  terrible  nature  of  the  outrage  itself,  and  the  horror  felt  at 
the  sacrilege  of  the  deed,  must  have  caused  a  terror,  excitement, 
and  confusion  among  the  archbishop’s  attendants  such  as  we 
can  scarcely  realise  at  the  present  day,  and  but  ill  adapted 
for  subsequent  narration  by  different  persons  in  a  perfectly 
connected  manner.  ! 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  variations  and  disci'epancies  in  the 
different  narratives,  we  learn  enough  for  the  purpose  in  hand, 
for,  as  Dean  Stanley  says,*  ^From  these  several  accounts  we 
can  recover  the  particulars  of  the  death  of  Archbishop  Becket  ^ 
to  the  minutest  details  ’ ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  he 
received  three  severe  sword  strokes  on  his  head.  The  first  | 
blow  was  partially  warded  off  by  Edward  Grim,  and  ‘  The 
spent  force  of  the  stroke  descended  on  Becket’s  head,  grazed  ' 
the  crown,  and  finally  rested  on  his  left  shoulder,  cutting 
through  the  clothes  and  skin.’  f  The  next  blow  brought  him 
to  his  knees,  ‘  His  arms  falling,  but  his  hands  still  joined  as 
if  in  prayer.’  I  He  tiien  fell  flat  on  his  face,  and  ‘  In  this 
posture  he  received  from  Richard  the  Breton  a  tremendous 

blow . The  stroke  was  aimed  with  such  violence  that  ; 

the  scalp  or  crown  of  the  head — which,  it  was  remarked,  was 
of  unusual  size — was  severed  from  the  skull,  and  the  sword 
snapt  in  two  on  the  marble  pavement.’ § 

This  last  injury  therefore  differentiates  Becket’s  head  j 
entirely  from  the  one  in  question,  the  toj)  of  which  was  quite  ^ 
intact.  The  crown  of  Becket’s  skull  had  been  completely  ; 
severed  by  Richard  le  Breton’s  fearful  stroke,  corona  capitis 
tota  amputafa,  as  FitzStephen  calls  it,  for  as  Benedict,  who  i 
was  present,  tells  us  that  ‘  the  third  blow  horribly  increased  I 
the  preceding  wound,  cutting  off  the  greater  part  of  the  head.’  | 
Or  as  Father  Morris  says  ;  ‘  I  would  add  Herbert  de  Borham’s  | 
further  detail,  which  he,  though  no  monk,  yet  associated  to 
the  brotherhood  of  the  Canterbury  monks,  will  have  learned 
from  eye-witnesses,  that  when  the  body  was  taken  up  ‘  the 
*  Op.rifAn.  t  Ihi(lA)2.  X  Jhid.92.  §  Ihid.n. 
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top  of  the  head  (testa  cajyitis)  with  his  anointed  crown  hung 
from  the  head  like  a  plate,  adhering  still  by  a  little  skin  to 
the  forehead.’  There  was  no  darkness  when  this  was  seen 
next  day.’  (Times,  February  28,  1888.) 

E.  General  Considerations. — The  difBculties  of  identifying 
the  remains  with  those  of  Becket  increase  the  further  the 
question  is  examined  ;  for  if  they  were  really  his  they  must 
have  been  removed  by  the  monks,  and  hidden  away  in  the 
crypt  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  shrine,  or  at  least 
as  soon  as  the  impending  news  had  reached  them,  so  that 
when  the  Koyal  Commission  under  Dr.  Leyton  had  arrived  at 
Canterbury  in  September,  1538,  and  the  iron  box  in  the 
shrine  had  been  opened,  it  must  have  proved  to  be  empty,  or 
else  to  have  contained  substituted  bones.  It  matters  not 
which,  as  either  supposition  is  too  incredible  to  be  entertained ; 
for  the  truth  of  the  concealment  or  of  the  substitution  must 
have  inevitably  reached  the  ears  of  the  Commissioner,  and  the 
poor  monks  concerned  in  the  act  would  have  had  short  shrift, 
for  Dr.  Leyton  was  not  a  man  to  be  trifled  with  ;  and  in 
Tudor  days  swift  and  severe  punishment  would  have  awaited 
such  an  offence.  So  that  at  such  a  crisis  no  one  connected 
with  the  cathedral  would  have  ventured  to  run  the  risk  of 
inevitable  detection  with  Cromwell  directing  affairs  ;  for  such 
was  the  terror  inspired  by  the  very  name  of  the  Malleus 
Monachoruni,  and  by  any  orders  issued  by  him,  that  the 
monks  would  have  shrunk  from  the  attempt.  And  if  any¬ 
thing  further  were  needed  to  prove  their  state  of  panic  at  the 
time,  or  the  extreme  vigilance  of  the  king’s  officials,  and  the 
ruthlessness  with  which  they  carried  out  their  orders,  it 
would  be  found  in  the  fact  that  upon  the  issue  of  the  Koyal 
Proclamation,  ‘  That  from  henceforth  the  days  used  to  be 
festivals  in  his  [Becket’s]  name,  shall  not  be  observed — nor 
the  service,  office,  antiphonies,  collects  and  prayers  in  his 
name  read,  but  raised  and  put  out  of  all  books.’  *  Tlie  name 
of  Becket  was  erased  in  a  register  of  the  monks,  priors,  etc. 
of  Christ  Church,  preserved  in  the  Chapter  Library  at 
Canterbury,  which,  as  but  a  small  and  (juite  inconspicuous 
book,  might  have  easily  escaped  notice. 

The  Roman  reaction  under  Queen  Mary  must  also  be 
reckoned  with  if  Becket’s  bones  had  been  surreptitiously 
removed  and  thus  concealed  ;  for  in  this  case  their  locality 
must  have  been  preserved  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  old 
faith,  among  the  members  of  which  the  memory  of  the  act 
would  have  been  religiously  retained.  Only  fifteen  years  had 
elapsed  between  the  destruction  of  the  shrine  and  the  accession 
*  Stanley,  op.  cit.  255,  quoting  from  Wilkins,  Concilia,  iii.  848. 
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of  Queen  Mary,  during  which  period  the  secret  would  have 
been  certainly  handed  on,  and  then  communicated  to  her  as 
soon  as  she  was  seated  firmly  on  the  throne ;  and  no  one  can 
doubt  but  that  so  zealous  a  restorer  of  the  past  would  have 
made  full  use  of  such  important  knowledge  ;  and  if  the  bones 
in  question  had  been  canonically  pronounced  to  be  those  of 
the  murdered  Archbishop,  and  if  miracles  had  consequently 
recommenced,  the  cause  which  Queen  Mary  had  so  much  at 
heart  would  in  all  probability  have  been  considerably  furthered, 
for  with  so  active  and  zealous  an  archdeacon  as  Nicholas 
Harpsfield  by  her  side  action  in  the  matter  would  have  been 
inevitable  and  rapid ;  he  having  had  so  burning  a  desire  to 
crush  out  heresy  and  to  re-establish  the  old  faith  that  he 
would  have  gladly  seized  such  a  favourable  means  of  doing 
so.  But  as  nothing  of  the  kind  occurred,  the  inference  is 
obvious  that  both  the  Queen  and  the  Archdeacon  must  have 
been  fully  aware  that  Archbishop  Becket’s  remains  were  no 
longer  available  for  the  purpose. 

Besides  Archdeacon  Harpsfield  fhere  was  Nicholas  Wotton, 
who  had  been  Dean  of  Canterbury  continuously  since  1541, 
having  been  appointed  to  the  office  only  three  years  after  the 
destruction  of  the  shrine  ;  and  he  at  all  events  must  have 
known  if  Becket’s  bones  still  lay  in  the  crypt  of  his  cathedral, 
and  would  have  informed  the  Queen  of  the  fact ;  for  as  Hasted 
truly  says  of  him,*  ‘  To  serve  his  prince,  seems  to  have  been 
the  sole  maxim  by  which  he  acted ;  and  to  enhance  that 
religion  which  his  prince  favoured,  let  him  change  it  ever  so 
often,  seems  to  have  been  his  creed  likewise.’ 

Second,  were  Becket’s  bones  really  burnt  at  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  his  shrine  ?  Contemporary  evidence  shall 
supply  the  answer.  Pope  Paul  III.,  although  he  had 
previously  excommunicated  Henry  VIII.,  had  kept  the  edict 
in  abeyance  until  the  outrage  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  in 
September,  1538,  drove  him  to  action,  ‘  and  at  a  consistory 
held  on  the  25th  October  the  holy  father  “  signified  the  new 
cruelty  and  impiety  of  the  English  king,  wffio  had  ordered  the 
body  of  the  blessed  Thomas  of  Canterbury  to  be  burned  and 
the  ashes  to  be  scattered  and  given  to  the  wind,  the  shrine 
being  at  the  same  time  plundered,”  and  deputed  certain 
cardinals  to  advise  thereon.  The  advising  cardinals  soon  made 
their  report,  and  thereupon  the  Pope  published  the  deferred 
Bull  of  1535,  through  a  solemn  sequence  dated  the  l7th  of 
December,  1538.’t 

As  the  advising  cardinals  had  taken  the  best  part  of  two 

*  History  of  Kent,  1801,  xii.  5. 

f  Milniaii,  op.  cit. 
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months  to  inquire  into  and  investigate  the  alleged  outrage  on 
the  boneSj  the  inference  is  plain  that  their  inquiry  into  the 
truth  of  the  case  must  have  been  exhaustive,  and  so  con¬ 
vincing  that  the  evidence  adduced  of  the  burning  was  clear 
enough  to  justify  the  Pope’s  utterance  and  his  other  action  in 
the  matter. 

Charles  Wriothesley,  Windsor  Herald  tern2)ore  Henry 
VHI.,  says,  under  date  of  September,  1538,  ‘  Allso  Saint 
Austens  Abbey,  at  Canterbury,  was  suppressed,  and  the  shryne 
and  goodes  taken  to  the  Kinges  treasurye,  and  St.  Phomas  of 
Canterburies  shryne  allso,  and  the  monkes  commaunded  to 
chaunge  theyr  habettes,  and  then  after  they  should  knowe  the 
Kinges  further  pleasure,  and  the  bones  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury  were  brent  in  the  same  church  by  my  Lord 
Crum  well.’  * 

On  this  the  late  Precentor  Venables,  of  Lincoln,  who 
was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  it  in  the  correspondence  of 
1888,  remarks :  '  The  archaic  form  “  brent  ”  sets  aside  all  idea 
of  a  confusion  between  “  burned  ”  and  “  buried.”  This  con¬ 
temporary  evidence  puts  the  whole  question  at  rest.  The 
bones  found  are  not  those  of  Becket.’  f 

Of  Wriothe.sley’s  Chronicle  itself  its  learned  editor,  William 
Douglas  Hamilton,  F.S. A.,  says:  ‘From  internal  evidence  it 
would  appear  to  be  the  work  of  a  scholar,  and  to  have  been 
written  contemporaneously,  the  events  being  jotted  down 
from  day  to  day  as  they  occurred.’  % 

Stow,  who  was  thirteen  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of 
the  shrine,  says  in  his  Chronicles,  1580 :  ‘  This  moneth 
of  September  xxx.  Saint  Austin’s  Abbej",  at  Canterbury,  was 
suppressed,  and  the  shrine  and  goodes  taken  to  the  king’s 
treasurie,  as  also  the  shrine  of  Thomas  Becket,  in  the  Priory 
of  Chri.st  Church,  was  likewise  taken  to  the  king’s  use,  and 
his  bones,  scull  and  all,  which  was  there  found,  with  a  jiiece 
broken  out  by  the  wound  of  his  death,  were  all  brent  in  the 
same  church  by  the  Lord  Cromwell.’ 

He  also  records  in  his  Annols,  1592  :  ‘  S.  Austine’s  Abbey 
at  Canterbury  was  suppressed,  and  the  Shrine  and  goods 
taken  to  the  king’s  treasurie,  as  also  the  shrine  of  Thomas 
Becket  in  the  priorie  of  Christ  Church  was  likewise  taken 
to  the  king’s  use.  This  shrine  was  builded  about  a  man’s 
height,  all  of  stone,  then  upwards  of  tymber  plain,  within  the 
which  was  a  chest  of  yron,  conteining  the  bones  of  Thomas 
Becket,  scul  and  al,  with  the  wound  of  his  death,  and  the 

*  Wriothesley’s  Chron'tclc,  Canuleii  Society,  1875,  i.  8(i. 

t  Times.  March  10,  1888. 
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peece  cut  out  of  his  scull,  laide  in  the  same  wounde.  These 
bones  (by  commandment  of  the  L.  Cromwell)  were  then  and 
there  brent.’ 

Lastly  there  is  the  testimony  of  Nicholas  Harpsfield’s 
manuscript  Life  of  Thomas  More,  which  says,  ‘Albeit 
wee  have  of  late  unshrined  him  [S*^  Thomas]  and  burned  his 
holy  bones.’  * 

Nothing  can  be  more  conclusive  than  this  statement  of 
Queen  Mary’s  archdeacon,  who  as  a  high  official  of  the 
cathedral  must  have  known  accurately  the  facts  of  the  case, 
and  whose  wdiole  interests  would  have  lain,  not  in  proclaim¬ 
ing,  as  he  did,  that  the  venerated  remains  of  the  Saint  had 
been  consumed,  but  rather  that  they  were  still  preserved  in 
safety  at  the  cathedral,  had  such  a  course  been  possible. 

There  had  been  for  long  a  doubt  about  the  word  ‘  burned  ’ 
in  Harpsfield’s  manuscript,  owing  to  an  anonymous  and 
unidentified  author,  Ro.  Ba.,  having  misread  the  original 
word  ‘  burned  ’  as  ‘  buried  ’  when  transcribing  the  above 
passage  into  his  own  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  a  mistake 
which  deceived  even  Dean  Stanley,  who  actually  quoted  it  as 
Harpsfield’s  own  statement,  f 

The  error  was  first  pointed  out  by  Father  Morris,  J  and  his 
opponent,  Mr.  Pugin  Thornton,  seeing  at  once  the  vital  import¬ 
ance  of  the  matter,  submitted  the  point  to  Sir  Edward  Maunde 
Thompson,  and  then  wrote  as  follows  :  ‘  Certainly  the  extract 
given  by  Canon  Edmund  Venables  is  very  striking,  and  so  is 
Father  Morris’  research  relating  to  the  “  buried  ”  or  “  burned  ” 
of  Harpsfield’s,  to  the  accuracy  of  which,  through  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  Mr.  Thompson,  Keeper  of  the  Manuscripts  at  the 
British  Museum,  I  am  able  to  bear  testimony.’ § 

Mr.  Millman  ||  seeks  to  contradict,  or  at  least  to  minimise, 
the  effect  of  all  this  very  clear  and  positive  contemporary 
evidence  of  the  burning  by  quoting  from  the  manuscript  draft 
scheme  of  a  sermon  (Paper  Office,  1539)  to  be  preached  at 
St.  Paul’s  Cross  in  order  to  allay  the  excitement  caused  by 
the  papal  bull  of  excommunication,  to  this  effect:  ‘As  for 
the  shryne  of  Thomas  Becket,  sometime  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  ....  it  was  arrested  that  his  shrynes  and  bones  should 
be  taken  away  and  bestowed  in  such  place  as  the  same  shuld 
cause  no  superstition  afterwards  as-  ft  is  iadeffe  amongst  | 
others  of  that  sorte  oonveyed  and  haryed  in  a  noble  towre.’  I 

*  British  Museum  MS.  (J2r)3,  f.  107.  I 

I  Op.  oit.,  2oi,  n.  2. 

J  Tiirics,  February  20,  1888. 

§  Koif  'i.'sh  Observer,  March  2G,  1888. 

II  Op,  cit. 
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This  quotation,  however,  in  reality  tells  against  Mr.  Milman’s 
contention  that  Becket’s  bones  were  not  burned  but  buried, 
the  words,  ‘  As  it  is  indede  amongst  others  of  that  sorte  con¬ 
veyed  and  buryed  in  a  noble  tow're,’  having  been  erased  in 
the  manuscript,  showing  that  even  the  very  elastic  consciences 
of  Tudor  days  could  not  stand  such  a  flagrant  terminological 
inexactitude  as  that. 

Third,  supposing  it  to  be  ascertained  that  the  remains  in 
question  were  not  Becket’s,  what  evidence  is  there  to  show 
whose  they  were  ?  Burials  in  the  catliedral  were  matters  of 
such  great  importance  that  the  exact  site  of  each  grave  and 
its  contents  must  have  been  so  well  known  to  the  officials  of 
Christ  Church  that  they  would  have  been  necessarily  fully 
aware  who  it  was  that  was  interred  at  the  particular  place  in 
question,  namely  William  de  Andeville,  Abbot  of  Evesham, 
formerly  a  monk  of  Christ  Church,  who  died  at  Canterbury 
while  attending  an  archiepiscopal  visitation,  and  was  buried 
in  the  very  spot  where  the  bones  under  consideration  were 
found,  as  narrated  in  the  following  record  : 

‘  De  sanctis  et  virilibus  actibiis  abbatis  Williehni 

Huic  successit  Willielmus  de  Ande villa  monachus  Christ! 
ecclesite  Cantuarise,  ubi  jacet  sepultus  ad  caput  beat! 
Thomie  Martyris,  qui  antequam  illuc  iret  causa 
visitationis  quando  ibi  a  domino  est  visitatus,  vidit 
in  sornnis,  sicut  fratribus  retulit,  quod  sol  sepultus 
erat  ad  pedes  ejus.  Qum  visio  interpretationem 
accepit  processu  temporis,  postquam  beatus  Thomas 
sepultus  est  ad  pedes  ejus.’* 

Translation. 

Concerning  the  pious  and  noble  deeds  of  Abbot  William. 

To  him  succeeded  William  de  Andeville,  a  monk  of  Christ 
Church,  Canterbury,  where  he  lies  buried  at  the 
head  of  the  blessed  Thomas  the  Martyr,  who  before 
he  went  thither  by  reason  of  a  visitation  (i.e.  an 
archiepiscopal  visitation)  when  he  was  visited  there 
by  the  Lord  (i.e.  he  died),  saw  in  dreams,  as  he 
reported  to  the  brethren,  that  the  sun  had  been  buried 
at  his  feet.  Which  vision  received  its  interpreta¬ 
tion  in  process  of  time,  after  the  blessed  Thomas 
was  buried  at  his  feet. 


*  f'hnmicoce  Ahhatia’  dc  Kve.diam  (  Rolls  Series  2!)),  Ul),  100. 
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Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  this  record,  which  is  so  fully 
confirmed  by  the  relative  interment  positions  of  Abbot 
William  and  Archbishop  Becket,  the  latter  having  been  buried 
in  a  straight  line  to  the  eastward  of  and  quite  close  to  the 
feet  of  the  former  ;  and  also  by  the  fact  of  the  Abbot’s  inter¬ 
ment  having  been  the  only  one  in  this  part  of  the  crypt 
immediately  to  the  west  of  where  the  Archbishop  was  sub¬ 
sequently  buried ;  while  the  very  presence  of  the  ‘  Boulder¬ 
like  stone,  hollowed  out  on  its  upper  surface,  as  if  to  form  a 
pillow,’  before  mentioned,  at  the  head  of  the  coffin,  proves 
a  regular  interment  there. 

Only  one  skeleton  was  found  in  the  stone  coffin,  so  that  the 
question  therefore  arises.  If  the  remains  were  really  those  of 
Becket,  what  became  of  William  de  Andeville’s  ?  To  which 
there  can  be  but  one  answer,  that  the  latter  were  taken  from 
their  coffin,  substituted  for  those  of  Becket,  and  vicariously 
burnt  by  the  Commissioner.  Such  an  act,  however,  would 
have  involved  the  opening  and  the  desecration  of  the  tomb  of 
so  important  a  personage  as  an  Abbot  of  Evesham.  His 
remains  would  have  been  found  robed  in  full  pontificals ;  and 
to  suppose  that  any  ecclesiastics  of  that  time  would  have  dis¬ 
turbed  the  bones  of  anyone  so  dignified  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
signing  them  to  the  flames  is  most  unlikely  ;  for  in  the  opinion 
of  that  period  cremation  involved  danger  in  the  other  world  to 
the  individual  concerned,  and  no  Churchman  of  that  age 
would  have  risked  the  fate  in  a  future  state  of  an  Abbot  of 
Evesham,  but  of  the  two  alternatives  would  rather  have  seen 
Cromwell’s  orders  carried  out  to  the  letter,  because  Becket’s 
position  as  a  canonised  saint  in  heaven  was  perfectly  secure 
against  anything  that  might  happen  here. 

The  credit  of  the  discovery  connecting  the  remains  of 
William  de  Andeville  with  the  subject  in  hand  is  due  to 
Mr.  William  Pugh,  now  honorary  vesturer  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  to  whom  the  author  returns  his  grateful  thanks  for 
much  valuable  aid  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper.” 

Mr.  C.  Trice  Martin  thought  that  the  story  of  the  burning 
of  Becket’s  bones  was  without  foundation.  The  process 
against  Becket  was  printed,  and  is  certainly  a  false  document, 
containing  as  it  does  such  expressions  as  “  Rex  Hibeimiai  ” 
in  the  royal  title.  It  is  printed  by  Wilkins,*  who  professes 
to  (juote  from  Pollinus,  but  no  known  work  of  the  latter 
contains  the  process.  Reference  is  made  to  the  burning  of 
“  abusive  fragments  ”  held  to  be  fraudulent,  and  the  head  put 

*  Ciinciliti  Mr/f/n>r  liv'ttanma'  rt  liiho'nire  (London,  17.17),  iii.  8.35, 
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into  the  silver  shrine  was  also  not  genuine.  The  words  are 
“  the  bones  were  spread  among  the  bones  of  other  men,”  which 
were  all  put  out  of  the  way ;  but  all  that  was  burnt  was  the 
head  in  the  silver  mount.  The  only  Englishman  who  says 
Becket  was  burnt  was  quoting  the  works  of  the  Italian  he  was 
conversing  with,  and  this  is  not  good  evidence.  Contem¬ 
poraries  said  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  false  head,  all 
the  bones  were  buried. 

Mr.  Aymer  Vallance  considered  it  beside  the  point  to 
discuss  whether  the  bones  were  burnt  or  not.  The  problem 
was  to  identify  the  bones  discovered.  He  had  seen  the  liones 
and  thought  them  those  of  St.  Thomas,  but  had  since  changed 
his  opinion.  The  state  of  the  skull  did  not  agree  with  the 
account  of  the  murder.  One  account  says  the  brains  were 
scattered,  but  this  could  not  have  liappened  to  the  Canterbury 
skull.  The  bones  were  found  perfectly  dry,  of  a  dark  brown 
orano’e  colour. 

o 

Rev.  R.  B.  Gardner  saw  nothing  remarkable  in  the  fact 
that  a  skull  of  750  years  ago  should  not  conform  to  the 
dimensions  we  should  expect.  The  average  size  of  the  human 
skull  had  varied  considerably  in  the  interval. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Wood  inquired  as  to  the  connexion  with  the  abbot 
of  Evesham.  The  bones  discussed  in  the  paper  had  been 
disturbed,  and  might  be  only  sweepings,  not  even  those  of  the 
abbot. 

Mr.  Leach  held  that  Mr.  Trice  Martin’s  objections  were  not 
supported  by  his  evidence.  The  chronicle  says  the  bones 
were  burnt,  and  no  evidence  had  been  brought  forward  to  the 
contrary.  We  have  further  positive  evidence  that  another 
person  was  buried  in  this  place.  There  was  no  attempt  to 
reinstate  the  bones  of  Becket  in  Mary’s  time,  a  strong  proof 
that  they  had  been  burnt. 

Dr.  Hamilton  H.4LL  considered  the  accounts  of  the  murder 
incredible.  As  the  body  lay  on  the  stone  floor,  it  was 
impossible  to  cut  off  the  coronal  portion  of  the  skull  with  a 
sword.  The  statement  in  the  Chronicles  was  misleading,  and 
arose  from  a  confusion  in  the  use  of  the  word  corona,  which 
here  meant  the  scalp  and  not  the  top  of  the  skull.  Stow  says 
that  the  skull  was  found  and  the  piece  fitted  into  the  cavity 
300  years  afterwards.  Cardinal  Pole  wished  to  be  buried 
where  the  skull  had  been  exhibited,  not  buried. 

Mr.  Hope  referred  to  excavations  at  Canterbury  under- 
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taken  by  him  in  1886,  and  produced  plans  of  the  cathedral 
church  at  various  dates,  to  show  the  alterations  made  in  the 
surroundings  of  St.  Thomas’s  tomb.  The  coffin  containing 
the  hones  under  discussion  was  west  of  that  wherein  the 
murdered  archbishop  was  laid,  and  was  perhaps  that  of  the 
abbot  of  Evesham,  though  the  Evesham  record  is  the  only 
authority  for  this  statement.  What  would  be  the  condition 
at  the  present  day  of  a  body  deposited  in  a  crypt  constantly 
subject  to  floods,  as  the  crypt  undoubtedly  was? 

h’urther  examination  might  decide  whether  these  bones 
belonged  to  the  abbot  or  another.  It  should  be  noted  that 
no  one  who  chronicled  the  murder  actually  saw  it  perpetrated. 
The  archbishop  was  brought  to  his  knees  by  a  sword-cut  on 
the  left  side  of  the  head,  and  the  next  blow  only  removed  the 
scalp,  not  any  portion  of  the  skull,  one  account  of  the  burial 
mentioning  that  the  skin  was  folded  back  and  the  head  bound 
up  before  burial.  Hence  the  skull  discovered  might  still  be 
that  of  the  archbishop.  It  was  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
body  remained  intact  from  the  time  of  the  murder  till  the 
sixteenth  century.  Some  changes  were  made  in  1220,  and 
there  is  a  record  of  an  ivory  box  containing  the  mitre  and  other 
relics  which  were  buried  with  the  archbishop.  In  the  Public 
Record  Office  were  several  letters  about  the  demolition  of  the 
shrine,  but  nothing  was  said  with  regard  to  the  burning  of 
the  body,  and  a  letter  from  Wriothesley  to  Cromwell  pointed 
to  the  shrine  and  its  contents  having  been  treated  in  the  same 
quiet  way  as  those  of  St.  Swithun  at  Winchester.  Mr.  Hope 
showed  from  the  sacrist’s  accounts  to  what  extent  all  the 
offerings  at  the  shrines,  etc.  had  fallen  off  by  1536,  and  con¬ 
tended  that  the  destruction  of  St.  Thomas’s  shrine  was  not 
based  on  any  religious  grounds,  but  was  a  violent  act  of  appro¬ 
priation  by  King  Henry  VIII.  on  account  of  the  value  of  its 
metal  work  and  jewels.  It  was  curious  at  least  that  the 
injuries  to  the  skull  discovered  should  coincide  so  exactly 
with  those  which  the  murdered  archbishop  must  have 
received,  and  he  thought  the  identity  of  the  bones  must 
remain  an  open  question  until  the  opportunity  shall  occur  of 
their  being  again  examined  by  skilful  anatomists. 

Mr.  Beazeley  replied  that  he  had  inquired  of  the  late 
Professor  Stewart  whether,  in  such  circumstances,  a  piece  of 
the  skull  could  be  struck  oft*  with  a  sword.  The  skull  so 
injured  would  have  smooth  edges,  whereas  that  under  dis¬ 
cussion  had  jagged  edges,  where  the  blow  had  fallen. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  this  communi¬ 
cation. 
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Thursday,  12th  December,  1907. 

PHILIP  NORMAN,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  : 

From  the  Author  : — Churches  and  church  endowments  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries.  By  Rev.  0.  J.  Reichel,  B.C.L.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  n.p.  l!»l)7. 

From  Stephen  Darby,  Esq.  : — Annual  Reports  of  the  Maidenhead  Field  Club  and 
Thames  Valley  Antiquarian  Society.  1881-1891.  8vo.  INIaidenhead,  188(5- 
1892. 

H.  St.  George  Gray,  Esq.,  read  a  paper  on  the  Stone  Circles 
of  East  Cornwall,  in  which  he  dealt  chiefly  with  the  excava¬ 
tions  conducted  by  him  at  the  Stripple  Stones  for  the  British 
Association  in  1905,  and  with  his  surveys  and  observations 
of  the  neighbouring  circles,  viz.  the  Trippet  Stones,  the 
Leaze,  the  Fernacre,  and  the  Stannon  Circles.  The  “  Stripple 
Stones  ”  consisted  originally  of  28  standing  stones,  of  which 
rather  more  than  half  remain  ;  the  diameter  of  the  circle  was 
1402  feet,  and  the  stones  were  arranged  104  feet  apart. 
Fernacre  was  the  largest  circle  in  Cornwall,  with  an  approxi¬ 
mate  diameter  of  149  feet;  in  this  circle  71  standing  and 
prostrate  stones  remained.  Stannon  had  an  approximate 
diameter  of  188  feet,  and  Mr.  Gray’s  plan  showed  no  less  than 
79  stones.  The  Trippet  Stones  Circle  was  of  similar  character 
to  the  Stripple  Stones,  with  a  diameter  of  108  feet,  and  having 
8  standing  and  4  prostrate  stones  remaining.  The  Leaze 
Circle  was  the  smallest  of  the  “  group,”  having  a  diameter 
of  81  feet,  its  stones  of  quadrangular  cross-section  number¬ 
ing  10  standing  and  6  prostrate. 

Mr.  Gray  went  into  details  with  regard  to  the  relative 
position  of  the  circles,  not  only  with  themselves  but  with  the 
hill-tops  {i.e.  Brown  Willy,  Rough  Tor,  GarrowTor,  etc.).  He 
remarked  that  there  were  some  hundreds  of  hut-circles  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  which  were  probably  contemporary 
with  the  circles.  Some  of  these  hut-circles  had  been  recently 
destroyed  for  stone  for  building  a  viaduct  in  connexion  with 
china-clay  works. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Stannon  Circle  had  a  curious 
flattening  on  the  north  like  that  in  a  similar  position  in  the 
large  circle  of  Long  Meg  and  her  Daughters.  The  excavations 
at  the  Stripple  Stones  did  not  give  very  satisfactory  results  ; 
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25  cuttings  in  connexion  with  the  surrounding  vallum  and 
ditch  and  the  position  of  the  stones  were  made,  and  as  far  as 
relics  were  concerned  they  yielded  only  a  few  flint  flakes. 
The  purpose  of  the  north  ditch  aj)peared  to  be  for  drainage 
no  cut  ditch  being  found  in  the  south  half  of  the  circle. 
From  excavations  round  the  central  monolith,  which  was  now 
recumbent  and  12^  feet  long,  it  was  proved  that  instead  of 
having  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  circle  it  was  excentric,  but 
being  so  it  fell  into  the  same  alignment  as  the  entrance  to  the 
circle  and  the  centre  of  the  Trippet  Stones  Circle  about  a  mile 
to  the  west.  One  of  the  prostrate  stones  was  found  to  have 
been  packed  when  erect  with  small  blocks  of  granite  to 
support  it  on  its  pointed  base. 

It  was  only  from  negative  evidence  that  Mr.  Gray  felt  in 
any  way  justified  in  suggesting  a  late  Neolithic  or  early 
Bronze  Age  date  for  the  Stripple  Stones.  Similar  flakes  to 
those  found  in  the  circle  had  been  discovered  on  the  banks  of 
the  Dozmare  Pool,  the  largest  piece  of  water  in  Cornwall,  at 
a  distance  of  three  miles  from  the  Stripple  Stones. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Lewis  regretted  the  scarcity  of  relics  from  the 
Stripple  Stones,  but  considered  the  negative  evidence  of  much 
value.  One  problem  was  to  decide  whether  such  monuments 
marked  a  phase  of  culture  or  were  a  proof  of  community  of 
race  wherever  found.  Fifteen  years  ago  he  had  drawn 
attention  to  the  apparent  proportions  of  distances  between 
such  rings,  and  was  forced  to  believe  they  were  measured 
deliberately ;  there  were,  at  any  rate,  two  stone  circles  in  line 
with  Brown  Willy.  Flints  in  Cornwall  were  generally 
believed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  beaches,  but  such 
would  be  hard  to  work.  Beautiful  specimens  had  been  found 
round  Dozmare  Pool,  but  those  in  the  Francis  Brent  collection 
came  from  Beer,  on  the  Dorset  border. 

Professor  Gowland  remarked  on  the  marked  absence  of 
stone  circles  in  the  main  islands  of  Japan,  where  dolmens  were 
plentiful.  Even  since  the  recent  excavations  were  made, 
Stonehenge  had  been  referred  to  as  a  place  of  burial.  In 
excavating  for  one  of  the  supports  for  the  leaning  stone  it 
was  necessary  to  dig  in  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  the 
chalk-rock  was  reached  within  12  inches  of  the  grass,  there 
being  no  trace  of  sepulture.  One  stone  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Gray  had  been  propped  up  by  a  heap  of  stones ;  and  such 
was  the  case  at  Stonehenge,  where  the  base  was  rounded  and 
was  secured  by  packing,  the  worn-out  mauls  of  the  workmen 
being  used  for  the  purpose.  Though  so  little  evidence  of 
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date  had  come  to  light,  he  thought  it  possible  that  further 
excavations  would  solve  the  problem  of  these  stone  circles ; 
and  added  that  the  first  discovery  of  a  stone  circle  in  Eastern 
Asia  had  just  been  made.  Two  imperfect  monuments  of  the 
kind  existed  in  the  north  island  of  Japan  (Yezzo),  and  could 
no  doubt  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Ainu  remained  in 
the  Stone  Age  till  recent  times,  and  had  nothing  in  common 
with  the  Japanese. 


Dr.  Wright  inquired  the 
reason  for  associating  Silbury 
with  Avebury,  and  doubted  if 
Silbury  was  a  barrow  in  the 
true  sense,  raised  over  an  in¬ 
terment.  He  referred  to  the 
Homeric  use  of  stone  circles 
as  places  of  assembly,  and 
thought  there  was  sufficient 
evidence  of  human  sacrifice 
in  such  enclosures. 

Mr.  Emanuel  Green 
thought  that  little  stone 
circles,  which  anyone  could 
find  on  the  surface,  were  more 
important  than  the  large 
circles  dealt  with  in  the  paper. 
So  far  from  being  Neolithic, 
the  Cornish  stone  circles  were, 
in  his  opinion,  all  later  than 
the  Roman  conquest,  Roman 
coins  being  frequently  found 
at  the  base  of  the  standing 
stones.  He  agreed  that  they 
were  meeting  places,  provided 
with  avenues  of  approach. 


LATTEX  HOOK  WITH  SHIELD 
OF  ARMS,  (q.) 


Mr.  Read  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gray  had  under¬ 
taken  the  excavations  on  behalf  of  a  committee  of  the  British 
Association,  and  as  chairman  of  that  committee  he  himself 
could  testify  to  the  utility  and  thoroughness  of  Mr.  Gray’s 
work. 

Mr.  Gray  admitted,  in  reply,  that  the  sepulchral  character 
of  Silbury  had  not  been  demonstrated.  He  thought  that  the 
time  had  been  well  spent  in  making  accurate  plans  and  a 
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model ;  and  announced  that,  by  means  of  a  grant  from  the 
British  Association,  preliminary  excavations  would  be  made 
at  Avebury  next  spring. 

Mr.  Gray’s  paper  will  be  printed  in  ArcJiaeologia. 

A.  W.  Venner,  Esq.,  through  the  Treasurer,  exhibited  an 
armorial  object  of  latten  in  the  shape  of  a  shield  of  arms  fixed 
by  its  point  upon  a  small  boss  with  a  hook  underneath.  (See 
ihustration  on  preceding  page.)  The  shield  is  1  inch  high 
and  inch  wide,  and  the  total  length  of  the  object  2-|  inches. 

The  shield  has  on  both  sides  on  a  gilded  field  a  black  cross 
with  five  white  stars  thereon. 

Mr.  Hope  pointed  out  that  in  the  so-called  “  Parliamentary 
Roll  of  Arms,”  of  a  date  circa  1308  to  1314,  the  arms  assigned 
to  Sire  Johan  Rossel  were  de  or  a  une  crois  [sable]  e  v.  moles 
de  argent,  and  that  these  were  practically  identical  with  those 
in  question,  which  also  agreed  in  point  in  date. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  communi¬ 
cations  and  exhibitions. 


Thursday,  9th  January,  1908. 

Sir  EDWARD  WILLIAM  BRABROOK,  C.B., 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 


From  Albert  Hartshorne,  Esq,,  F.S.A.  ; — Memoirs  of  Charles  Alfred  Stothard. 
By  Mrs.  Charles  Stothard.  8vo.  London,  1823. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Romanization  of  Roman  Britain.  By  F.  Haverfieid. 
8vo.  London  [1907]. 

From  the  Author : — A  history  of  Eton  College.  By  Sir  H.  C.  Maxwell 
Lyte,  K.C.B.  3rd  edition.  8vo.  Loudon,  1899. 

From  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  : 

(1)  Medallic  illustrations  of  the  History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Plates  41-70.  fol.  London,  190(1-1907. 

(2)  Greek  Papyri  in  the  British  Museum,  vol.  iii.  (text  and  facsimiles), 
fol.  and  4to.  London,  1907. 
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This  being  an  evening  appointed  for  the  election  of  Fellows, 
no  papers  were  read. 

The  Ballot  opened  at  8.45  p.m.  and  closed  at  9.30  p.ni., 
when  the  following  were  declared  duly  elected  Fellows  of 
the  Society  : 

George  Denison  Dumb,  Esq. 

William  Thomas  Lancaster,  Esq. 

Capt.  Xevile  Rodwell  Wilkinson. 

Sir  Edmund  Thomas  Bewley,  Knt.  M.A.  LL.D. 

Sidnej"  Perks,  Esq. 

Alfred  Pope,  Esq. 

Alfred  Denton  Cheney,  Esq. 

Harold  Francis  Bidder,  Esq. 

Eustace  Edward  Grubbe,  Es(j. 

Frank  Charles  Beazeley,  Esq. 

Rev.  William  Done  Bushell,  iM.A 
Edward  Hudson,  Esq. 


Thursday,  16th  January,  1908. 

Sir  RICHARD  RIVINGTON  HOLMES,  K.C.V.O., 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  tlianks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

From  the  Editor  Sacrist  Rolls  of  Ely.  Edited  by  Rev.  Canon  F.  R.  Chaimian. 
2  vols.  8 VO.  Cambridge,  1907. 

From  the  Author  The  History  of  the  North  York  Militia.  By  Major  R.  B. 
Turton,  F.S.A.  8vo.  Leeds,  1907. 

From  the  Author  : — An  Archdeacon  of  Bath  in  the  twelfth  century.  By 
Frederick  Shum,  F.S.A.  8vo.  n.p.  1907. 

From  R.  Phene  Spiers,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  The  Architecture  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
By  W.  J.  Anderson  and  R.  Phene  Spiers.  2nd  edition.  8vo.  London, 
1907. 

Special  votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  the  editors  of  The 
Athe7i8eu7n,  The  BvAlder,  and  Notes  and  Queries,  for  the  gift 
of  their  publications  during  the  past  year. 
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The  following  were  admitted  Fellows : 

Eustace  Edward  Grubbe,  Esq. 

John  William  Ryland,  Esq. 

^  At  8.45  p.m.  the  Meeting  was  made  Special  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  alteration  in  the  Statutes  ch.  vi.  §  1  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Council  on  27th  November,  and  laid  before  the 
Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Society  on  5th  December  last. 

On  a  ballot  being  taken  the  proposed  alteration  was  carried 
unanimously. 

The  business  of  the  Ordinary  Meeting  was  then  resumed. 

T.  S.  Bush,  Esq.,  read  a  paper  giving  a  brief  summary  of 
explorations  carried  out  during  the  last  three  years  at  the 
north  end  of  Lansdown,  about  four  miles  from  Bath. 

He  first  explained  what  led  to  these  explorations,  viz. 
workmen  in  digging  a  trench  met  with  some  Roman  coins, 
fragments  of  pottery,  and  bones.  In  June,  1905,  two  experi¬ 
mental  trenches  were  cut.  The  result  proving  satisfactory, 
operations  have  since  been  continued  at  intervals. 

The  field  is  triangular,  enclosing  an  area  of  about  seven 
acres.  To  the  west  the  ground  is  level ;  on  the  other  two 
sides  it  slopes  off  sharply  into  the  valley.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  some  low  banks  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  forming 
irregular  enclosures,  and  others  on  the  north  and  south  sides, 
the  ground  is  flat,  sloping  slightly  to  the  south.  When  the 
banks  were  cut  through  in  several  places,  they  were  seen  to  be 
made  up  of  either  thin  stones  laid  flat  or  of  rubble. 

There  being  nothing  on  the  surface  to  indicate  anything 
below,  trenches  were  cut  haphazard,  usually  1|  foot  wide  and 
down  to  the  loose  rock  overlying  the  solid  rock,  rarely  exceed¬ 
ing  1^  foot,  in  many  places  of  the  field  much  less. 

Parts  of  the  foundations  of  six  buildings  have  been  dis¬ 
covered.  It  is  presumed  that  the  walls  were  of  stone,  there 
being  plenty  close  at  hand,  and  quantities  of  stones  were 
found  spread  over  the  ground  alongside  the  walls,  as  if  they 
liad  been  thrown  down.  The  floors  of  some  of  the  rooms  were 
evidently  of  Pennant  stone;  the  roofs  were  probably  of  stone 
tiles,  as  a  few  broken  ones,  pierced  with  a  hole  for  a  nail, 
have  been  found.  Some  bases  and  capitals  of  pilasters,  and 
other  worked  stones,  have  been  met  with,  which  shows  that 
the  buildings  were  fairly  important. 

Near  the  east  end  of  the  field  is  a  mound  much  reduced  in 
size,  built  up  of  thin  stones  laid  on  the  flat.  Just  below  the 
surface  are  a  wall  and  part  of  the  cross  walls.  To  the  south 
of  this  a  trench  had  been  cut  through  the  rock  about  6  feet 
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deep,  extending  to  the  broM^  7  feet  wide  at  top  and  3  feet  at 
bottom.  To  the  north  was  a  similar  trench  about  44  feet 
long.  At  2  feet  8  inches  from  the  surface  was  a  bed  of 
burnt  material  6  inches  to  8  inches  thick,  5  feet  to  3^  feet 
wide.  Above  this  were  two  Roman  coins,  bronze  brooches, 
a  small  finger-ring,  etc. ;  and  below  it  animal  bones  (Bos 
longifrons,  etc.),  and  fragments  of  pre-Roman  pottery. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  field  several  trenches  were  cut  to 
the  boundary  wall.  In  each  case  it  was  seen  to  have  been 
built  on  a  bank  of  thin  stones  laid  flat.  About  6  feet  of  this 
wall  were  pulled  down  and  a  cutting  made  through  the  bank, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  bank  had  been  built  on  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  building  which  extended  from  this  field  into  the  next. 
In  the  bank  were  three  Roman  coins. 

Amongst  the  relics  unearthed  during  the  three  years’  work 
were  :  of  bronze,  a  mosaic  and  other  brooches,  armlets,  finger- 
rings,  tweezers,  spoon,  etc. ;  of  iron,  a  brooch,  knives,  keys, 
hobnails,  parts  of  shoes  for  horses,  ponies,  and  bullocks,  an 
axe,  part  of  a  currency  bar,  etc. ;  of  sundries  a  great  variety, 
bits  of  glass,  bone  pins,  flint  scrapers,  spindle  whorls,  rubbers, 
whetstones,  querns,  lead  and  iron  ore,  and  a  quantity  of 
pottery,  including  some  stamped  Samian. 

The  coins  included  one  rude  British  and  234  Roman,  the 
latter  covering  a  period  of  about  270  years,  from  Antoninus 
Pius  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 

Four  stone  (oolite)  coffins,  hewn  out  of  the  solid,  were 
discovered.  Two  contained  female  skeletons  and  two  male. 
They  lay  east  and  w^est,  head  to  west ;  north-west  to  south¬ 
east,  head  north-west ;  east  and  west,  head  to  east ;  and  north 
and  south,  head  to  north.  There  were  also  two  skeletons 
without  coffins  :  one,  a  man,  lying  on  his  side,  north  and  south, 
head  to  north,  facing  east ;  the  other,  an  old  woman,  buried 
face  downwards,  the  head  protected  by  stone  forming  an  arch 
over  it ;  she  lay  east  and  west,  head  to  west.  Other  human 
skulls  and  bones  wmre  met  with,  placed  in  a  heap. 

Mr.  Bush  stated  that  the  work  throughout  had  been  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr  Gerald  Grey  and  himself ;  the  Rev.  H. 
H.  Winwood  had  rendered  valuable  assistance ;  the  Rev.  W. 
T.  Blathwayt,  of  Durham  Park,  the  owner  of  the  field  as  well 
as  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Down,  had  not  only  readily  given 
permission  for  the  explorations,  but  had  also  left  in  Mr.  Bush’s 
hands  the  arrangement  of  the  relics.  These  have  been  placed 
in  the  museum  of  the  Literary  Institution,  Bath. 

Mr.  Bush  exhibited  some  samples  of  pottery  of  an  unusual 
character,  several  flat  circular  stones  worked  in  oolite  (see 
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illustrations),  and  a  quantity  of  white  lias  moulds  of  various 
forms  (see  illustrations). 


PORTIONS  OF  THREE  STONE  DISCS  OF  ROMAN  DATE  FOUND  ON  LANSDOW, 
NEAR  BATH.  (Diameter  of  largest  inches.) 

Mr.  A.  Trice  Martin  remarked  that  the  burials  in  stone 
coffins  resembled  some  found  near  Bath,  and  reported  by  him¬ 
self  to  the  Society  in  1905.*  Among  the  casual  skeletons 

*  Proeeedingts,  xx.  247. 
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were  some  of  women,  which  disposes  of  the  theory  that  these 
burials  date  from  the  battle  of  Lansdown.  Some  metal  work 
was  recovered,  but  there  were  no  indications  of  a  furnace.  In 
his  opinion  the  bulk  of  the  main  buildino-  woiild  be  found  to 
the  west  of  the  field  already  excavated. 


STONE  DISC  OF  ROMAN  DATE  FOUND  ON  LANSDOWN.  NEAR  BATH. 
(Diameter  18  inches.) 


Professor  Haverfield  pointed  out  that  even  a  suspicion 
that  they  were  excavating  Christian  bodies  might  discourage 
the  workmen.  Some  of  the  remains  he  thought  pre-Roman, 
and  one  of  the  coins  was  British,  while  two  of  the  brooches 
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apparently  dated  before  the  Eoman  conquest.  Somewhat 
similar  moulds  for  paterm,  strainers,  and  other  bronzes  had 
been  found  in  Egypt,  and  were  ascribed  to  Graeco- Alexandrian 
craftsmen,  but  the  present  specimens  were  unexampled.  One 
mould  was  perhaps  for  a  mirror ;  but  though  the  curved  limbs 
in  the  form  of  birds’  heads  were  evidently  meant  to  clasp  a 
round  rim,  the  transverse  notches  on  the  handle  were  difficult 
to  explain.  ^  The  pottery  ornamented  with  painted  bands  was, 
in  his  opinion,  contemporary  with  the  moulds,  and  should  be 
classed  with  the  Gaulish  painted  ware  found  in  northern 
France.  The  site  had  been  inhabited  through  Roman  times, 
but  the  remains  after  the  British  period  became  normal  and 
comparatively  uninteresting.  He  hoped  the  excavations 
would  be  continued,  especially  on  the  so-called  Roman  camp 
in  the  vicinity. 


Mr.  Reginald  Smith  drew  attention  to  the  supposed  frag¬ 
ment  of  a  currency-bar  found  on  Lansdown.  The  site  was 
well  within  the  area  provisionally  assigned  to  these  iron  bars, 
of  which  the  limits  were  roughly  Portsmouth,  Northampton’ 
Malvern,  and  Torquay.  He  could  now  add  finds  at  Holne 
Chase  (Ashburton,  Devon)  and  Lyneham  barrow  (near 
Chipping  Norton,  Oxon)  to  the  list  submitted  to  the  Society 
in  1905.*  On  subsequent  examination  he  was  unable  to 
accept  the  Lansdown  fragment  as  part  of  a  currencj^-bar. 

Mr.  Hope  mentioned  that  Sir  John  Evans  was  uncertain 
whether  the  moulds  had  been  used  for  casting  metal  or  for 
impressing  pottery.  He  himself  could  point  to  stone  discs  of 
the  kind  exhibited,  which  were  found  about  the  basilica  and 
forum  in  Insula  VIII.  at  Silchester  excavated  in  1892,  and 
exhibited  drawings  of  them  by  Mr.  Fox.  They  had  the  same 
incised  rings  and  were  of  the  same  stone  and  thickness.  They 
seemed  to  have  been  merely  for  decorative  purposes,  the  fronts 
being  worked  and  the  backs  with  one  exception  smooth. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  this  communi¬ 
cation. 


Proceedings^  xx.  182.  For  tlie  others  mentioned,  see  Transactions  of  the 
Devon  Association,  xxxviii.  (1906),  370,  and  Proceedings,  xv.  410,  where  one  is 
described  as  an  ingot  or  unfinished  sword-blade.  One  of  the  middle  denomina¬ 
tion,  weight  10,102  grains,  from  the  Thames,  is  in  the  Aylesbury  Museum 
(Seebohm  Collection,  probably  from  Taplow  or  Maidenhead). 


Proo.  2nd  S.  Vol.  XXII.  To  face.  page.  38. 


STONE  MOULDS  FOUND  ON  LANSDOWN,  NEAR  BATH. 


I'roc.  2ml  S.  VoL  XXII.  fo-ce  page  38. 


STONE  MOULDS  FOUND  ON  LANSDOWN,  NEAR  BATH. 
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Thursday,  23rd  January,  1908. 


Lord  AVEBURY,  P.C.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  tlie 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 


From  the  Author  : — Notes  oil  the  earlier  history  of  Barton-on-Hiimber.  Vol.  II. 
By  Robert  Brown,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1908. 

From  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Cyprus  : — A  summary  of  the 
architectural  monuments  of  Cyprus  (chiefly  mediieval  and  later).  Prefatory 
notes  and  Fart  VI. — Kyrema  District.  Compiled  by  G.  Jelfery.  8vo. 
Cyprus,  1907. 

From  S.  Whiles,  Esq.  : — A  History  of  Newark-on-Trent.  By  Cornelius  Brown. 
2  vols.  4to.  Newark,  1904-1907. 

From  the  Author  : — Recherches  sur  la  librairie  de  Charles  V.  2  tomes  and 
planches.  Par  Leopold  Delisle.  8vo.  and  fol.  Paris,  1907. 

From  Charles  H.  Read,  Esq.,  Secretary  : — Excursion  a  travcs  del  arco  de 
herradura.  Por  Gomez-Moreno.  8vo.  Madrid,  1906. 

From  the  Author  ; — Scarisbrick  Hall,  Lancashire.  By  F.  H.  Cheetham.  8vo. 
Manchester,  1907. 

From  the  Author  : — Two  accounts  of  the  French  Descent  on  the  Isle  of  Wight 
under  Claude  D’Annebault,  July,  1545.  By  Percy  G.  Stone,  F.S.A.  8vo. 
Newport,  I.W.,  1907. 

From  the  Author  : — Hertfordshire  Maps,  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  maps  of 
the  county  1579-1900.  By  H.  G.  F’ordham.  4to.  Hertford,  1907. 

The  following  were  admitted  Fellows  : 


Alfred  Denton  Cheney,  Esq. 
Harold  Francis  Bidder,  Esq. 
Alfred  Pope,  Esq. 

Sydney  Perks,  Esq. 


W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Secretary, 
read  a  paper  on  an  inventory  of  the  goods  of  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Arundel,  Sussex,  taken  in 
1517,  the  original  of  which,  through  the  kindness  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G.,  E.M.,  was  also  exhibited. 

Mr.  R.  Garraway  P^""  t  o.  i  ^  r, 


that  he  had  examined 


testators 


proved  prior  to  1561,  preserved  in  the  respective  registries, 
and  it  was  interesting  to  note  that  some  of  the  church  goods 
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mentioned  in  the  inventory  could  be  identified  by  means  of 
the  wills  of  Arundel  testators.  For  instance,  Thomas  Salmon 
of  Arundel,  Esq.,  in  his  will  dated  4th  May,  1430,  directed :  “I 
will  that  my  executors  make  one  vestment  of  my  best  gown  with 
my  arms,  and  the  arms  of  the  said  Agnes  my  wife,  upon  the 
same  to  be  made,  and  I  give  the  said  vestment  for  divine 
service,  in  the  said  College,  as  long  as  it  is  able  to  endure.” 
John  Neele,  a  master  of  the  college,  by  his  will  dated 
10th  March,  1497-8,  ordered  ‘‘that  two  chalices  be  made  to 
the  use  of  the  same  college  ....  to  th(;  value  of  twenty 
marks,”  etc. 

Referring  to  the  numerous  crosses  recorded  in  the  inventory, 
Mr.  Rice  mentioned  that  “  Eleanor  countess  Arundel  and 
lady  Mautravers  and  Hungerford,”  by  her  will  dated  20th 
July,  1455,  bequeathed  “to  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  the  said 
College,  one  Cross  silver  gilt,  to  remain  for  ever  in  the  said 
College  for  the  use  of  the  convent  there.”  This,  he  suggested, 
may  have  been  “  the  Good  Cross  of  Arundel,”  which  seems  to 
have  been  in  great  repute  in  tlie  locality,  and  to  which  many 
small  sums  of  money,  and  occasionally  silver  articles,  were 
bequeathed,  not  only  by  Arundel  testators,  but  by  other 
persons  residing  in  that  part  of  Sussex.  Amongst  these,  one 
John  Sargeant,  of  Arundel,  by  his  will  dated  23rd  January, 
1523-4,  gave  “  to  the  Good  Cross  ij  sylver  rynges.” 

Finally  Mr.  Rice  called  attention  to  the  unusual  circum¬ 
stance,  that  although  the  high  altar  of  the  church  belonged  to 
the  college,  the  parishioners  used  the  nave,  hence  local  testa¬ 
tors,  instead  of  following  the  almost  universal  rule  of  leaving 
small  sums  to  the  high  altar,  bequeathed  the  same  to  “  the 
parish  altar,”  which  he  proved  by  reading  extracts  from 
several  pre-Reformation  wills. 

Mr.  Leland  Duncan  added  that  in  Kentish  wills  there 
were  endless  bequests  of  garments  for  use  as  vestments  and 
coverlets  to  hang  before  the  altar,  the  idea  being  that  when 
the  objects  bequeathed  were  in  use,  the  testators  would  be 
remembered  in  praj^er.  He  hoped  the  inventory,  though 
long,  would  be  printed  in  full. 


Mr.  Hope  explained  that  the  altar  of  St.  Christopher  in 
Arundel  churcli  was  in  the  north  transept,  and  the  parish 
altar  (of  St.  Nicholas)  in  the  south  transept,  while  the  college 
used  the  quire.  The  crossing  and  middle  tower  of  the  churcli 
had  to  be  kept  in  order  by  both  parties  as  neutral  ground, 
but  in  1874  the  high  altar  was  shifted  under  the  tower,  and 
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an  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  cliurch  needlessly 
torn  out. 

Mr.  Hope’s  pa23er  will  be  prinfed  in  Archaeologia. 

William  Pearce,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  latten  proces¬ 
sional  cross  of  the  fifteenth  century  from  Lamj)ort,  Northants, 
on  which  he  read  the  following  note  : 

“  The  interesting  processional  cross  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  submit  to  your  notice  this  evening  was  presented 
last  year  by  Sir  Vere  Isham,  Bt.,  of  Lamijort  Hall,  North¬ 
amptonshire,  to  the  j^arish  church  of  Lamjjort,  and  the  rector, 
the  Rev.  W.  M.  Watkins  Pitchford,  M.A.,  has  kindly  permitted 
me  to  exhibit  it  to  the  Society.  Little  is  known  of  the  cross 
except  by  family  tradition.  It  has  been  in  jiossession  of  the 
Isham  family  for  generations,  and  its  ownership  has  been 
traced  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Sir  John  Isham,  the  first 
baronet  (creation  1627),  and  ‘by  him  considered  antique,’  so 
family  tradition  relates. 

Robert  Isham,  a  ^Driest,  was  one  of  Queen  Mary’s  chaplains. 
He  died  1546,  and  jDossibly  the  cross  belonged  to  him.  The 
family  name  was  originally  de  Isham  (there  was  a  manor  of 
Isham  belonging  to  them),  and  among  the  names  of  the  first 
benefactors  of  St.  Andrew’s  Priory,  Northamjiton,  occurs  that 
of  Roger  of  Isham.  The  design  and  workmanship  of  the 
cross  appear  to  me  very  similar  to  those  of  a  cross  belonging 
to  the  Society  and  to  one  of  the  same  date  in  the  British 
Museum.  As  I  am  not  an  expert,  I  have  asked  Mr.  Hope  to 
describe  the  cross  and  its  details.” 

W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Esip,  M.A.,  Assistant  Secretary, 
submitted  the  following  notes  on  the  cross : 

“  The  Lamport  cross  is  so  unusually  perfect  an  example  of 
a  somewhat  common  type  as  to  deserve  a  detailed  description. 

It  belongs  to  a  form  of  which  many  instances  are  enume¬ 
rated  in  inventories,  that  could  be  used  both  as  a  j^rocessional 
and  an  altar  cross ;  it  was  provided  accordingly  with  a  socket 
fitting  on  to  a  staff’,  and  with  a  base  wherein  it  could  be  set 
upon  an  altar.  In  the  present  case  the  base  only  is  wanting. 

The  cross  is  in  all  18  inches  high  and  of  gilt  latten.  Both 
on  the  front  and  back  the  surface  of  the  arms  is  divided  by 
high  ridges  into  three  equal  compartments.  The  outer  of 
these  are  plain,  but  the  middle  comjiartment,  which  is 
generally  engraved  with  a  pattern,  is  in  this  case  covered 
with  metal  strips  engraved  with  a  series  of  silvered  four¬ 
leaved  flowers  with  golden  stems  on  a  ground  of  black 
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LAT'i'liN  I'llQCliSSIONAL  CROSS  FROM  LAMPORT,  NORTHANTS.  FRONT  VIEW. 

linear.) 
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LATTEN  PROCESSIONAL  CROSS  FROM  LAMPORT,  NORTHANTS.  BACK  VIEW. 

(4-  linear.) 
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enamel.  The  arms  end  in  roundels  2|  inches  in  diameter, 
enclosing  inserted  plates  engraved  with  the  emblems  of  the 
four  Evangelists.  The  lion  of  St.  Mark,  the  eagle  of  St.  John, 
and  the  ox  of  St.  Luke  are  gilded  and  hold  silvered  scrolls, 
but  St.  Matthew’s  golden  angel  has  silvered  face  and  hands 
and  holds  a  gilded  scroll.  The  fields  of  the  roundels  are  filled 
in  with  glossy  black  enamel  and  engraved  on  the  back  with 
blazing  suns.  The  edges  of  the  limbs  and  roundels  are  alike 
set  about  with  leafy  crockets.  The  figure  of  our  Lord  is 
silvered  all  over,  but  the  hair,  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  the 
loin  cloth  are  gilded ;  on  the  top  of  the  head  is  a  rivet  for  a 
lost  nimbus.  The  foot  of  the  cross  ends  in  a  tang  2|  inches 
long  for  fixing  it  in  its  staff-socket  or  base. 

The  socket  is  8|-  inches  high  and  has  been  wholly  gilt.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  three  parts :  (i)  a  cylindrical  tapering  lower  division 
which  fitted  on  to  the  wooden  staff,*  surmounted  by  (ii)  a  large 
writhen  knot,  from  which  issues  (iii)  a  triple  socket  for  the  cross 
and  its  accompanying  images.  The  lower  part  is  engraved  with 
a  lattice  diaper  of  interlacing  bands  with  four-leaved  flowers  in 
the  interspaces.  The  knot  is  somewhat  flattened,  and  wrought 
into  six  lobes,  each  ending  in  a  lozenge  engraved  with  a  four¬ 
leaved  flower.  Between  the  lobes,  above  and  below,  is  a 
series  of  engraved  cusped  panels.  The  socket  piece  has  a 
middle  division  for  the  cross  and  shorter  and  smaller  side 
divisions  for  the  images;  they  are  engraved  on  both  sides  v.dth 
a  loose  twist  of  two  strands.  The  images  are  those  of 
St.  Mary  and  St.  John,  and  stand  on  curved  arms  formed  of 
flattened  strips  engraved  on  both  sides  with  a  twist  of  two 
strands,  and  having;  their  edg'es  crocheted  like  the  cross. 
Each  arm  ends  in  a  tapering  tang  for  fixing  it  in  the  socket 
on  either  side  the  cross.  The  images  are  3^  inches  high,  and 
have  silvered  faces  and  hands ;  otherwise  they  are  wholly 
gilded,  as  are  their  supporting  arms.  Our  Lady  is  clad  in  an 
under-gown,  an  upper  tunic  and  a  mantle,  and  has  a  veil  upon 
head  ;  her  right  hand  holds  her  mantle,  and  in  her  left  is  a 
closed  clasped  hook.  St.  John  wears  a  long  robe  and  loose 
ample  upper  garment,  and  holds  out  a  large  clasped  book  in 
his  right  hand.  Both  figures  have  a  rivet  on  the  back  of  the 
head  for  a  lost  nimbus. 

The  total  height  of  cross  and  staff-socket  is  23^  inches, 
and  its  date  is  probably  circa  1470-80.” 

Mr.  Read  stated  that  the  crosses  exhibited  were  of  typical 
English  work,  and  others  in  the  national  collection  perhaps 

*  This  has  no  holes  for  rivets  or  pins  to  fix  it  to  the  wood.  The  staff  was 
If  inch  in  diameter. 
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came  from  tlie  same  workshop.  One  point  to  be  noticed  was 
that  the  knop  on  the  top  of  the  staff  absolutely  reproduced 
the  knop  found  on  the  stem  of  chalices  of  the  same  period, 
like  one  recently  exhibited.  He  projiosed  that  an  album  illus¬ 
trating  English  art  at  various  periods  and  under  various 
headings  should  be  prepared,  as  it  was  often  difficult  to 
explain  the  characteristics  which  distinguish  English  from 
continental  work.  In  sculpture,  however,  we  were  on  tinner 
ground,  and  it  was  unfortunate  that  no  such  album  already 
existed.  He  commended  the  scheme  to  Fellows  of  the  Society 
with  ample  means  and  leisure. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  foi’  this  communica¬ 
tion  and  exhibition. 

On  the  nomination  of  the  President,  the  following  were 
appointed  auditors  of  the  Society’s  accounts  for  the  past 
year : 

William  John  Hardy,  Esq. 

Sir  Augustus  Prevost,  Bart. 

Emery  Walker,  Esq. 

Reginald  Allender  Smith,  Esq.,  B.A. 


Thursday,  30th  January,  1908. 

PHILIP  NORMAN,  Esq.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Aberdeen,  Treasurer, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 


From  F.  G.  Hilton  Price,  Esq.,  Director  : —Reallexikon  der  praliistoriscben, 
klassischen  and  friilichristlichen  Altertiimer.  Von  Dr.  Robert  Forrer. 
8 VO.  Berlin  and  Stuttgart,  1907. 

From  the  Author  : — Notes  on  the  exploration  of  a  limestone  cave  near  Pembroke. 
By  A.  II.  Style,  M.A.,  M.B.  8vo.  Pembroke,  n.d. 

The  following  were  admitted  Fellows  : 

Rev.  William  Done  Bushell,  M.A. 

Francis  Chatillon  Danson,  Escj. 
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V.  B.  Crowther-Beynon,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  submitted  the 
following  Keport  as  Local  Secretary  for  Rutland ; 

“  Although  the  last  Local  Secretary’s  Report  for  Rutland 
was  submitted  by  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Haines,  as  recently  as 
1903,  the  number  and  interest  of  the  finds  which  have 
occurred  in  our  small  county  during  the  last  four  years  have 
been  considered,  after  consultation  with  our  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary,  sufficient  to  justify  the  infliction  upon  the  Society  of 
another  Report. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  convenient  to  deal  with  these  finds  in 
the  chronological  order  of  the  periods  to  which  they  may  be 
assigned  rather  than  in  the  sequence  of  the  dates  of  discovery. 

Prehistoric  Period. 

Beginning,  therefore,  with  the  Prehistoric  period,  I  would 
remind  the  Society  (lest  we  seem  to  attach  an  exaggerated 
importance  to  finds  which  may  appear  to  many  to  be  common¬ 
place)  that  previously  to  1900  we  had  not  a  single  record  of 
an  indisputedly  prehistoric  find  in  Rutland ;  while  the  only 
object  to  which  Mr.  Haines,  in  his  1903  Report,  was  able  to 
point  as  repi’esenting  Prehistoric  Rutland  was  a  single  flint 
arrow-head.  Since  that  date  our  records  have  been  steadily, 
if  slowly,  increasing.  Several  more  arrow-heads  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  scrapers  and  worked  flints  have  been 
discovered,  principally  round  Oakham.  Our  most  successful 
searcher  has  been  Mr.  G.  W.  Abbott,  formerly  a  pupil  at 
Oakham  School,  who  presented  to  the  School  Museum  a  by  no 
means  insignificant  collection  of  worked  flints  found  by  him¬ 
self  before  he  passed  out  of  the  school. 

In  1905  a  find  of  some  interest  occurred  in  a  freestone 
quarry  at  Great  Casterton,  near  the  south-eastern  border  of 
the  county.  In  the  course  of  the  quarrying  operations  the 
workmen  laid  open  a  fissure  or  swallow-hole  which  was  filled 
with  clay.  While  removing  this  clay  there  was  found  at  a 
depth  of  17  feet  6  inches  from  the  surface  level  a  human 
skeleton.  As  the  circumstances  do  not  seem  to  admit  of  the 
theory  of  an  interment,  we  may  presume  the  man  fell  into  the 
fissure  and  so  met  his  death.  Unfortunately,  owing  partly  to 
the  carelessness  of  the  men  and  partly  to  the  sudden  collapse 
of  the  heavy  mass  of  clay  before  the  skeleton  was  extracted, 
the  exact  position  of  the  bones  and  other  objects  cannot  be 
stated  with  certainty.  Certain  relics,  however,  came  to  light 
in  the  course  of  clearing  away  the  fallen  clay,  and  some  of 
these  we  may,  I  think,  fairly  associate  with  the  skeleton. 
These  are : 
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1.  A  polished  and  ground  celt,  4  inches  long,  2^  inches 
wide  at  the  sharpened  end,  and  |  inch  in  maximum  thick¬ 
ness. 

2.  A  muller  or  triturating  stone  of  some  non-local  material, 
weighing  about  4  lbs. 

3.  Three  small  slabs  of  fissile  stone  which  have  been  used 
for  fabricating  pins  and  the  like  out  of  bone  or  horn.  Two  of 
these  slabs  have  round  nicks  or  depressions  in  one  edge,  the 
third  has  a  transverse  groove  across  one  of  its  fiat  surfaces. 

In  addition  to  these  there  were  a  few  fragments  of  pottery 
of  mediaeval  date,  which  had  no  doubt  worked  their  way  down 
into  the  fissure  at  a  subsequent  time. 

The  skull  of  this  skeleton  has  been  examined  by  Professor 
Cunningham  of  Edinburgh  and  Dr.  Kobert  Munro,  our  Local 
Secretary  for  Scotland.  A  joint  paper  on  the  subject  by  these 
gentlemen  was  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  in 
March,  1906,  and  has  since  been  published  in  the  Proceedings 
of  that  Society.*  The  skull  is  dolicho-cephalic  in  type,  with 
receding  forehead  and  pronounced  supra-orbital  ridges,  and 
showinv  a  marked  constriction  of  the  cranium  behind  the 
orbits.  The  cephalic  index  is  73'4  (maximum  length  188,  and 
maximum  breadth  138). 

In  1906  a  roughly-flaked  neolithic  celt  was  found  in  the 
course  of  some  draining  operations  in  one  of  the  streets  of 
Oakham.  It  measures  7  inches  in  length,  inches  in  width 
at  the  broadest  point,  and  1|  inch  in  thickness.  It  is  light 
brown  in  colour  and  shows  considerable  evidence  of  wear. 

Passing  from  the  Stone  Age  to  the  Prehistoric  Bronze 
Age,  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  exhibiting  this  evening  what 
we  believe  to  be  the  first  authenticated  Rutland  find  referable 
to  this  period.  It  is  apparently  a  founder’s  hoard,  and  came 
to  light  at  Cottesmore  in  the  ironstone  workings  in  1906. 
The  hoard  includes  two  fairly  perfect  socketed  celts  and  the 
lower  portions  of  two  others  ;  a  socketed  spear-head,  measur¬ 
ing  5  inches  in  length  in  its  present  condition,  and  exhibiting 
two  rivet-holes.  The  socket  was  doubtless  originally  some 
2  inches  or  so  longer.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  three 
gouges  and  a  chisel,  all  socketed ;  and  finally  a  small  frag¬ 
ment  of  what  may  have  been  a  sword-  or  dagger-blade.  All 
the  pieces  show  a  light  green  patina. 

Roman  Period. 

Of  the  Roman  period  the  finds  during  the  four  years  now 
dealt  with  have  been  not  inconsiderable.  The  most  prolific 
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site  has  been  Market  Overton,  where  ironstone  diggings  were 
opened  in  August,  1906,  and  are  still  in  progress.  Market 
Overton  has,  of  course,  long  been  recognized  as  a  Roman  site, 
but  inasmuch  as  the  area  now  being  worked  for  ironstone  has 
hitherto  been  permanent  grass-land,  no  finds  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  have  previously  been  recorded,  the  nearest  point  where 
Roman  remains  have  been  unearthed  being  half  a  mile  dis¬ 
tant.  The  well-known  Roman  camp,  however,  is  within  about 
300  yards  of  the  point  with  which  I  am  now  dealing;  and 
perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  digress  here  for  a  moment  to 
state  that  during  the  past  summer  our  Fellow,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Wing,  whose  house  and  property  are  at  Market  Overton, 
carried  out  and  superintended  the  cutting  of  a  section  through 
the  vallmn  of  the  camp  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  its 
nature  and  form,  and  the  opportunity  thus  provided  was 
taken  advantage  of  to  have  an  accurate  measured  survey  of 
the  camp  and  section  made,  the  expense  being  defrayed  by 
the  Rutland  Archaeological  Society.  This  is  a  beginning 
which  we  hope  to  follow  up  in  the  future  in  the  case  of  other 
earthworks  in  the  county  as  funds  and  opportunity  permit. 

Returning  to  the  ironstone  workings  and  the  finds  therein, 
we  may  note  among  the  discoveries  the  remains  of  what 
appeared  to  be  a  circular  chamber  about  6  feet  or  so  in 
diameter,  and  lined  with  baked  clay.  Close  by,  if  not  actually 
within  it,  were  found  five  vases  of  greyish  ware  and  of  prac¬ 
tically  uniform  size  and  shape,  measuring  4f  inches  in  height. 

Three  of  these  were  broken,  but  the  remaining  two  were 
complete,  but  at  the  same  time  exhibited  open  cracks  in  their 
sides.  It  seems  a  fair  inference  that  we  have  here  the 
remains  of  a  Roman  pottery  kiln,  together  with  a  few 
‘  wasters  ’  which  have  blown  ’  and  been  spoilt  in  the  firing 
and  thrown  aside.  A  considerable  quantity  of  fragmentary 
pottery  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  kiln,  and 
among  the  more  perfect  specimens  was  a  fine  vase  11  inches 
in  height  and  8  inches  in  greatest  diameter. 

Eight  or  nine  roughly  made  pegs  or  pins  of  an  average  length 
of  about  15  inches  were  found  close  by.  They  are  made  of 
coarse  pottery  and  are  furnished  with  points.  Similar  objects 
have  previously  been  found  associated  with  pottery  kilns, 
and  are  believed  to  have  been  used  in  connexion  with  the 
firing  of  pottery.  A  fragment  of  what  appears  to  have  been 
a  mould  was  also  discovered  near  by,  the  material  being  also 
coarse  clay.  Among  other  examples  of  pottery  I  may  mention 
two  fragments  of  cooking  vessels ;  one  is  the  complete  base, 
4  inches  in  diameter,  with  two  concentric  raised  circles  and  a 
solid  raised  round  in  the  centre,  underneath,  while  the  base  is 
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perforated  with  six  holes  near  the  circumference.  The  other 
is  a  fragment  of  another  culinary  vessel  of  coarser  material, 
6  inches  in  diameter,  which  was  apparently  originally  pierced 
with  four  holes. 

The  two  halves  of  a  quern  of  the  ‘  Beehive  ’  type  were  found 
some  100  yards  or  so  apart  at  an  interval  of  six  months. 
Whether  these  originally  formed  part  of  the  same  (j[uern  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  Half  of  the  upper  stone  is  missing,  but  the 
lower  stone,  which  is  12  inches  in  diameter,  is  remarkable  for 
having  the  iron  spindle  still  in  situ  in  the  centre. 

Roman  bronze  objects  have  been  of  rare  occurrence.  An 
elegant  bow-shaped  brooch  If  inch  long  and  with  a  cross¬ 
piece  1  inch  long  at  the  head,  and  a  small  bronze  tab  for 
attachment  to  the  end  of  a  girdle,  are  the  most  noteworthy. 

Nothing  remarkable  in  the  way  of  Roman  coins  can  be 
recorded,  only  half-a-dozen  or  so  having  been  found,  including 
an  Allectus  and  a  Constantine  II. 

In  December,  1906,  a  well  was  discovered  which  contained 
skulls  of  oxen  and  other  animals,  part  of  a  mortarium  and 
other  pottery  fragments,  as  well  as  several  pieces  of  leather  of 
undetermined  use. 

I  may  also  mention  a  large  irregular-shaped  stone  18  inches 
in  greatest  length,  having  in  the  centre  of  its  Hat  surface  a 
cup-like  cavity  5  inches  in  diameter  and  2  inches  deep.  This 
we  imagine  may  have  been  the  socket  in  which  the  pivot  of 
a  gate  or  door  worked,  forming  a  primitive  type  of  hinge. 

In  the  course  of  digging  through  the  vallum  of  the  camp 
a  Roman  key  of  iron  and  a  small  coin  were  the  only  objects 
found. 

Before  I  leave  the  subject  of  the  Market  Overton  Roman 
finds,  I  should  like  to  be  allowed  to  mention  again  the  two 
short  columns  or  shafts  forming-  the  sides  of  a  stile  leading; 
out  of  Market  Overton  churchyard. 

These  were  noted  in  Mr.  Haines’s  report,  and  formed  the 
subject  of  a  discussion  on  that  occasion.  Their  general 
appearance  suggests  the  idea  that  they  may  have  been  mid¬ 
wall  shafts  in  the  original  belfry-openings  of  the  church  tower, 
such  as  are  found  in  a  considerable  number  of  Saxon  church 
towers  in  the  adjacent  county  of  Lincoln. 

The  fact  that  the  tower  arch  leading  into  the  nave  of 
Market  Overton  church  is  a  particularly  fine  and  typical 
example  of  Saxon  technique  lends  additional  probability  to 
this  view,  which  also  seemed  to  receive  the  support  of  an 
eminent  authority,  the  late  Mr.  Micklethwaite,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  last  Rutland  Report. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Wing  for  a  little  further 
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information  on  this  matter  which  I  am  able  to  submit  this 
evening.  He  had  the  bases  of  these  shafts  excavated  and 
exposed,  and  at  his  invitation  I  went  over  and  photographed 
one  of  them.  The  church  at  Market  Overton,  it  should  be 
noted,  stands  within  the  confines  of  the  Roman  camp,  and  the 
stile  in  question  is  situated  near  the  western  boundary  of  it. 
This  has  led  to  the  advancement  of  an  alternative  theory  that 
the  shafts  are  of  Roman  date.  We  shall  welcome  expressions 
of  opinion  on  this  interesting  problem  from  any  experts  who 
are  present  this  evening. 

Apart  from  the  Market  Overton  finds  we  have  nothing 
of  special  interest  referable  to  the  Roman  period  to  record 
from  the  county,  with  the  exception  of  a  gold  coin  of  the 
Emperor  Arcadius  found  in  a  garden  at  Uppingham  in  1905. 
The  reverse  has  a  Roman  soldier  trampling  on  an  enemy  and 
holding  in  one  hand  a  victoriola  and  in  the  other  a  standard. 
It  is  of  the  Constantinople  mint. 


Anglo-Saxon  Period. 

Passing  on  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  I  may  remind  the 
Society  that  hitherto  Rutland  has  furnished  but  a  single 
Anglo-Saxon  site,  namely  the  cemetery  at  North  Luffenham. 
It  is  therefore  gratifying  to  your  Local  Secretary  to  be  able 
to  add  two  entirely  fresh  sites  which  have  come  to  light 
within  the  county  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  years.  In 
1906  a  small  collection  of  objects  was  found  at  Cottesmore  in 
the  same  ironstone  workings  which  produced  the  Bronze  Age 
relics  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  It  is  again  to 
Mr.  Wing  that  the  chief  credit  is  due  for  this  record,  for  the 
find  was  not  notified  at  the  time,  and  was  only  heard  of  by 
him  many  months  afterwards  when  the  objects  were  on  the 
point  of  being  removed  from  the  district.  They  are  now  in 
my  possession,  and  are  produced  for  your  inspection  this 
evening.  They  consist  of  an  iron  shield-boss  with  a  flat  stud 
which  has  been  embellished  by  gilding  and  zoomorphic 
devices  (see  illustration),  and  two  rude  round-bottomed  vessels 
of  coarse  dark  clay  without  ornamentation.  I  have  endea¬ 
voured,  but  without  success,  to  ascertain  particulars  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  found. 

The  second  fresh  Saxon  site  is  the  same  Market  Overton 
ironstone  working  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  Here 
the  finds  have  been  numerous  and  varied,  and  although  no 
human  remains  have  come  to  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  site  was  a  cemetery.  The  Saxon  finds  occurred  in 
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the  western  part  of  the  workings,  the  relative  positions  of 
these  and  of  the  Roman  finds  being  readily  distinguishable. 

Of  pottery  we  have  five  examples,  all  fairly  typical,  but  of 
no  special  beauty  of  form  and  devoid  of  all  oimamentation. 
The  largest  and  most  perfect  is  an  urn  6  inches  in  height,  and 
measuring  3i  inches  across  the  mouth. 

Of  iron  objects  there  are  some  half-dozen  spear-heads  of 
different  shapes,  several  portions  of  shield -bosses,  part  of  a 
sword-blade,  an  imperfect  chape  of  a  scabbard,  a  knife,  a 
pair  of  shears  74-  inches  long,  and  a  much  corroded  object 
which  may  have  been  a  horse-bit. 

The  wooden  staves  and  some  small  fragments  of  the  bronze 
mountings  of  a  bucket  are  unfortunately  too  incomplete  for 
restoration,  though  the  wood  of  the  staves  is  well  preserved. 

The  brooches  form  a  very  interesting  group,  and,  considering 
their  limited  aggregate  number,  exhibit  a  striking  variety  of 
type. 

One  imperfect  and  two  almost  perfect  examples  of  the 
ornate  square-headed  form  have  been  ornamented  with  gild¬ 
ing  and  exhibit  characteristic  designs  (see  illustrations). 
There  are  also  two  examples  of  smaller  and  plainer  square- 
headed  brooches  without  gilding.  A  particularly  tine  and 
well-preserved  pair  of  saucer-shaped  brooches  is  worthy  of 
note,  not  merely  from  their  intrinsic  beauty  (see  illustrations), 
but  from  the  fact  of  their  occurrence  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  district  to  which  they  have  usually  been 
considered  to  belong.  Another  pair,  however,  from  the  North 
Luffenham  site,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Ancaster. 
The  Market  Overton  examples  are  in  an  unusually  perfect 
state,  and  the  pin  fastening  at  the  back  is  admirably  shown. 
A  pair  of  simple  annular  brooches  and  another  annular  brooch 
with  an  open-work  centre  of  ^  swastika ’-like  form  (see 
illustration)  complete  the  list. 

Another  interesting  object  is  a  small  silver  di.sc  with  a 
raised  boss  in  the  centre  and  incused  with  an  elegant  star 
pattern.  This  may  have  been  part  of  some  personal  orna¬ 
ment,  and  has  been  thought  worthy  to  be  figured  in  the 
forthcoming  Victoria  County  History  of  Rutland. 

Of  beads  there  are  two  strings,  numbering  19  and  8  respec¬ 
tively,  the  majority  being  of  amber,  though  a  few  are  of  white 
or  coloured  glass. 

There  are  three  larger  beads  :  one  of  amber  and  somewhat 
irregular  in  shape ;  another  of  brownish  vitreous  paste,  with 
an  indefinite  zig-zag  or  scroll  device  ;  and  a  third  of  Kim- 
meridge  shale  or  some  similar  material. 

An  imperfect  example  in  bronze  of  the  so-called  ‘  girdle- 
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hanger,’  and  a  small  portion  of  bronze  pierced  by  an  iron  rivet. 


ANOLO-SAXON  BROOCH  FOUND  AT  MARKET  OVERTON,  RUTLAND. 


and  which  possibly  formed  part  of  a  shield,  may  be  added  to 
the  list. 


ANGLO-SAXON  BROOCHES  FOUND  AT  MARKET  OVERTON,  RUTLAND,  (i.) 
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I  have  left  to  the  last  what  is  perhaps  the  most  unusual 
and  interesting  relic  in  the  collection.  This  is  a  small  saucer¬ 
shaped  vessel,  4  inches  in  diameter,  made  of  what  appears  to 
he  bronze,  and  pierced  with  a  minute  hole  in  the  centre. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  tliat  we  have  here  another  example 
of  the  water-clock,  of  which  our  Fellow,  Mr.  Reginald  Smitli, 
gave  so  interesting  an  account  at  one  of  our  meetings  in 
February  of  last  year. 

A  series  of  ten  experiments  carried  out  by  Mr.  Wing  gives 
an  average  time  for  the  filling  and  sinking  of  tliis  clock  as 
62‘9  minutes,  the  longest  time  recorded  being  72  minutes,  and 
the  shortest  56  minutes.  I  fear,  therefore,  we  cannot  con¬ 
scientiously  commend  this  example  for  its  reliability  and 
accuracy  as  a  time-measurer.  An  interesting  feature  con¬ 
nected  with  this  object  was  a  clay  vessel  in  which  it  was 
found,  and  into  the  bottom  of  which  it  exactly  fitted.  Whether 
this  was  merely  a  chance  association,  or  whether  the  clay 
vessel  was  in  the  nature  of  a  case  to  preserve  the  somewhat 
fragile  bronze  bowl  inside,  I  will  leave  more  experienced 
archgeologists  to  decide. 

As  regards  the  third  and  original  Anglo-Saxon  site  in  Rut¬ 
land,  the  cemetery  at  North  Luffenham,  which  is  within  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  my  own  residence,  the  only  find  I  have 
to  add  to  those  recorded  by  Mr.  Haines  in  1903  is  a  vase 
which,  though  broken  into  many  pieces,  I  have  been  aide  to  re¬ 
construct  sufhciently  to  show  its  shape.  In  Mr.  Haines’s  Report 
two  graves  were  described,  both  of  which  were  opened  in  my 
presence  in  the  year  1901.  The  contents  of  both  were  almost 
identical,  and  consisted  of  sword,  spear,  knife,  shield-boss, 
pair  of  tweezers,  and  bucket.  One  of  the  graves  had  in 
addition  an  urn  or  vase.  From  the  position  in  which  I  found 
the  second  vase  referred  to  above,  I  have  little  hesitation  in 
suggesting  that  it  belonged  to  the  second  of  the  graves  opened 
in  1901,  the  digging  operations  on  that  occasion  stopping  short 
of  it  by  an  inch  or  two,  and  the  subsequent  crumbling  of  the 
soil  forming  the  face  of  the  pit  being  sufficient  to  betray  its 
presence  a  few  months  later.  Both  these  vases  are  exhibited 
this  evening,  and  it  will  be  noted  how  closely  they  resemble 
each  other  both  in  form  and  ornamentation,  while  the  discovery 
of  the  second  urn  makes  the  similarity  in  the  features  of  the 
two  interments  even  more  striking  than  before. 

I  have  kept  a  vigilant  eye  on  this  site,  and  although  there 
has  been  a  considerable  breaking  away  and  falling  down  of 
ithe  soil  from  time  to  time,  no  symptom  of  any  further  graves 
:or  relics  has  been  noted. 
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Medieval. 

I  will  conclude  this  Report,  for  the  length  of  which  I  feel 
that  an  apology  is  due,  with  a  brief  note  on  one  or  two  finds 
of  later  date. 

At  the  Earl  of  Ancaster’s  estate  works  at  Normanton  is  an 
accumulation  of  odds  and  ends  of  building  stone,  some  bearing 
heraldic  devices,  others  portions  of  carved  inscriptions,  and  so 
forth.  These  have  been  preserved  and  deposited  here  when 
buildings  on  the  estate  have  been  pulled  down  or  repaired. 
Among  this  heterogeneous  collection  I  discovered  a  stone 
object  which  I  take  to  be  the  remains  of  the  shaft  of  a  Saxon 
cross  which  at  some  later  period  has  been  hollowed  out  and 
converted  into  a  drinking  ti’ough.  The  stone,  which  is  about 
3  feet  high,  or  long,  is  oblong  in  section,  two  of  its  faces 
being  decorated  with  characteristic  Saxon  ornament,  the  third  i 
plain,  and  the  fourth  hollowed  out  as  already  observed.  Of 
the  decorated  faces,  one  has  the  device  which  has  been  called 
the  square  key-pattern,  though  the  angles  in  the  design  are 
somewhat  rounded,  giving  almost  the  appearance  of  spirals. 
The  other  worked  face,  namely  that  opposite  to  the  hollowed 
side,  is  carved  with  plait- work.  This  side,  being  that  on  which 
the  stone  would  rest  during  the  drinking-trough  period  of  its 
career,  has  become  much  worn,  rendering  the  precise  nature 
of  the  pattern  somewhat  difficult  to  determine.  I  have  made 
many  inquiries  as  to  the  provenance  of  this  interesting  relic, 
but  none  of  the  men  now  employed  about  the  place  can  furnish 
any  information  beyond  a  vague  tradition  that  it  was  brought 
here  from  North  Luffenham.  So  far  as  I  am  aware  it  is  the 
only  example  of  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  county. 

In  January,  1904,  during  the  demolition  of  a  cottage  in  the 
village  of  Lyndon,  a  stone  was  found  built  into  the  wall, 
whicli  obviously  is  the  upper  part  of  an  ecclesiastical  cross. 
The  stone  forms  a  half-circle  of  20  inches  diameter,  and  the 
design  consists  of  a  cross  paty  encircled  by  a  border  or 
wheel,  3  inches  wide,  carved  with  chevron  ornament.  This 
fragment  appears  to  be  of  earlier  date  than  any  part  of  the 
present  fabric  of  Lyndon  church,  the  oldest  portions  of  which 
are  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  font,  however,  which  was  j 
found  buried  in  the  churchyard  outside  the  west  wall  when  ; 
some  alterations  were  being  carried  out  in  the  last  century, 
and  whicli  was  then  restored  to  its  proper  place,  is  certainly 
early  Norman  work,  and  affords  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
an  earlier  church  on  the  same  site.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
cross,  part  of  which  has  come  to  light  in  such  an  unexpected 
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way,  may  have  adorned  a  gable-end  of  the  former  church  of 
Lyndon. 

In  the  Market  Overton  ironstone  workings,  which  I  have 
so  frequently  had  occasion  to  mention,  was  found  in  1907  a 
j  somewhat  curious  leaden  cloth-mark,  having  on  the  obverse 
;  a  representation  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  and  on  the  reverse 
the  Crucifixion,  with  figures  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  John. 

!  The  same  site  also  produced  an  Edward  VI.  sixpence  with  a 
;rose  behind  the  bust,  and  a  London  penny  of  Elizabeth. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  mention  two  small  articles  of  personal 
use  found  in  the  county  about  three  years  ago.  One  is  a 
combination  pipe-stopper  and  seals  in  brass.  There  have 
originally  been  three  seals,  one  being  now  lost.  Of  the  two 
istill  remaining,  one  bears  the  device  of  a  crowned  heart,  the 
iother  the  initials  H.  W.  This  object,  which  I  take  to  be  of 
iseventeenth-century  date,  was  ploughed  up  in  a  field  at  North 
jLuffenham. 

'  The  other  article  is  a  carpenter’s  or  smith’s  square,  made  of 
'iron  and  marked  off  with  inches  and  their  fractions  for  use 
as  a  measure.  It  bears  on  it  the  date  1094,  and  though  it 
{purports  to  be  a  square,  the  angle  formed  by  its  two  arms  is 
palpably  greater  than  a  right  angle.  This  curious  relic  was 
lofiered  to  me  for  sale  by  a  workman  at  Lord  Ancaster’s  estate 
jworks,  who  told  me  it  had  been  in  the  possession  of  his  family 
|for  generations. 

I  In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  express  my  indebtedness  to 
my  friends  Mr.  W.  H.  Wing  and  Mr.  Reginald  Smith  for 
much  kind  assistance  in  preparing  this  report.  We  are  also 
indebted  to  Major  Wingfield  for  permis.sion  to  exhibit  the 
2ollection  of  relics  from  Market  Overton,  all  of  which  were 
found  on  his  property.” 

Mr.  Dale  remarked  that  one  of  the  celts  shown  was  as 
much  water-worn  as  many  palaeoliths,  and  might  have  been 
cound  in  a  river  bed ;  the  other,  though  not  of  flint,  assumed 
i:he  form  characteristic  of  that  stone. 

Mr.  Reginald  Smith  suggested  that  the  thick  pottery  bowl 
lescribed  as  perforated  and  resting  on  a  solid  foot  wms  probably 
a  cheese-press  of  the  Roman  period  ;  several  similar  specimens 
lixist.  The  fragmentary  chape  seemed  to  belong  to  a  Roman 
|iWord  which  had  a  sharp  point,  and  the  beautifully  patinated 
|!trap-end  was  of  Saxon  workmanship.  The  large  beads  found 
in  graves  of  warriors  were  probably  used  as  sword-knots  as 
|it  Brighthampton,*  and  the  saucer-brooches  with  central 

I  *  Archaeologia,  xxxviii.  pi.  ii.  figs.  1, 8. 
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projecting  studs  were  a  variety  of  the  West  Saxon  type  found 
north  of  the  Upper  Thames  area  in  Warwickshire,  Leicester¬ 
shire,  Northants,  and  Cainbs. 

Mr.  Peers  was  not  convinced  that  the  shaft  in  the  church¬ 
yard  at  Market  Overton  was  Saxon;  it  was  found  in  Koman 
surroundings,  was  roughly  worked,  and  if  Saxon  could  only 
be  of  the  latest  period.  In  that  case  it  would  be  the  mid¬ 
shaft  of  a  two-light  opening,  but  he  was  quite  prepared  to 
consider  it  Romano-British.  The  cross-shaft  at  Normanton 
was  probably  of  the  tenth  century,  many  similar  being  known. 
He  agreed  that  the  wheel-cross  fragment  belonged  to  a  gable 
cross,  but  the  pattern  round  the  margin  seemed  to  him  to 
date  the  object  to  about  1180-1200. 

Mr.  To  WRY  Whyte  remarked  that  the  shaft  at  Market 
Overton  appeared  to  be  inverted,  the  capital  being  normally 
buried,  but  exposed  for  the  photograph  to  be  taken. 

Mr.  Read  considered  the  exhibition  a  rich  one  for  so  small 
a  county,  especially  as  the  last  report  was  made  only  in  1903. 
One  could  rarely  be  sure  of  having  the  whole  of  such  a  hoard 
as  that  exhibited  of  the  Bronze  Age,  but  it  appeared  to  be  a 
founder’s  hoard.  Gouges  and  chisels  were  rarely  foimd  in  such 
circumstances,  and  the  types  clearly  belonged  to  the  late  Bronze 
Age,  all  being  provided  with  sockets ;  the  sword  too,  of  which 
a  fragment  was  included,  never  occurred  in  barrows.  Pottery 
bars  of  the  kind  exhibited  were  frequently  found  associated 
with  kilns,  but  their  exact  use  remained  a  mystery.  He  con¬ 
sidered  the  shape  of  the  presumed  water-clock  to  be  eminently 
Saxon,  of  the  pagan  period  ;  and  remarked  on  the  scarcity  in 
this  country  of  Roman  swords,  such  as  would  fit  the  chape 
exhibited.  A  good  specimen  from  the  Thames  in  the  British 
Museum  had  an  almost  complete  scabbard. 

Reginald  A.  Smith,  Esq.,  B.A.,  F.S.A.,  read  the  following 
notes  on  a  Romano-British  hoard  of  bronze  objects  found  on 
Lamberton  Moor,  Berwickshire,  which  were  exhibited  by  the 
kindness  of  Mrs.  Michael  Cochran : 

“  The  hoard  exhibited  this  evening  by  kind  permission  of 
Mrs.  Michael  Cochran  was  found  over  60  years  ago  by  a 
labourer  while  digging  drains  on  Lamberton  Moor,  about 
three  miles  north  of  Berwick-on-Tweed.  Before  being 
deposited  in  the  ground  it  had  been  wrapped  in  some  fabric 
that  crumbled  on  exposure  to  the  air  ;  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  finder  gave  away  some  portion  of  the  find,  perhaps  as 
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much  as  half;  to  a  person  from  London.  There  remain, 
however,  twenty -two  pieces,  which  were  exhibited  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  10th  April,  1905,  and 
described  with  illustrations  by  Dr.  Joseph  Anderson  in  their 
volume  of  Proceedings.^  This  account  I  do  not  propose  to 
repeat,  and  reference  to  it  will  dispense  with  a  number  of 
measurements  and  minor  details  on  the  present  occasion.  I 
shall,  however,  have  certain  additions  to  make  to  the  published 
I  description,  and  hope  that  this  Society  will  do  full  justice  to 
I  the  remarkable  enamelled  objects  included  by  illustrating 
them  in  colour. 

What  remains  of  the  deposit  is  mostly  in  fragments,  but 
there  were  clearly  four  Roman  bronze  paterm  of  saucepan 
form,  four  small  bowls  of  thin  beaten  bronze,  a  massive  bronze 
I  collar  that  may  be  somewhat  incorrectly  called  a  tore,  two 
!  small  spiral  rings  of  bronze,  two  harp-shaped  brooches  and  a 
I  single  S-shaped  brooch,  the  last  three  being  enamelled  in 
I  colours.  The  patera-handles  are  of  a  common  type  with  a 
1  round  hole  at  the  end  for  suspension  when  not  in  use,  and  the 
I  bases,  which  have  survived  by  reason  of  their  extra  weight, 

I  have  the  usual  ring-mouldings  on  the  outside.  Some  were 
1  evidently  plated  inside,  and  according  to  Dr.  Stevenson 
I  Macadam,  this  coating  consisted  of  tin  and  lead  in  nearly 
;  equal  proportions,  f 

t  One  or  two  of  these  that  fitted  into  the  larger  specimens 
I  may  have  been  strainers,  with  thin  perforated  bases  that 
!  would  be  especially  liable  to  damage,  whereas  the  base  of  the 
I  others  was  strengthened  by  rings  and  would  stand  every 
:  chance  of  surviving.  It  is  evident  that  this  series  had  been 
! packed  together  one  inside  the  other];  when  buried  in  the 
earth,  as  certain  markings  due  to  oxidation  of  the  bronze 
correspond  on  the  upper  and  under  sides  of  the  handles. 

I  These  markings  on  the  handles  are  for  the  most  part  bright 
blue  and  in  part  consist  of  a  glossy  patination  which  has 
been  erroneously  described  as  enamel.  The  only  decoration 
consisted  of  dotted  lines  or  engraving  on  one  of  the  handles, 
without  the  addition  of  any  extraneous  substance,  the  pattern 
closely  resembling  that  on  the  specimen,  published  by  Professor 
Haverfield  and  others,  from  Herringfleet,  Suffolk.  § 

*  For  1904-5,  pp.  .967-376. 

I  In  the  case  of  a  patera  from  Crailing,  Roxburghshire  {Proceedings  of  the 
\Suciety  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  iv.  601). 

t  As  at  Helmsdale,  Sutherlandshire  ;  Castle  Howard,  Yorks  ;  irehester, 
Northants.  ;  Abergele,  N.  Wales  {Archaeolog ia  Camhrensis,  6th  S.  i.  33). 

§  Proceedings,  xvi.  239  ;  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scot¬ 
land,  xxxix.  229  ;  pp.  369-71  give  a  list  of  similar  finds,  supplemented  in 
Archaeologia  Camhrensis,  6th  S.  i.  37. 
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There  are  remains  of  four  smaller  and  approximately 
hemispherical  vessels,  the  largest  of  which  is  best  preserved 
and  is  of  peculiar  interest.  It  is  suggestive  at  first  sight  of 
the  well-known  Glastonbury  bowl,  but  is  more  sophisticated 
than  that  excellent  example  of  Early  British  thoroughness  and 
skill.  The  Scottish  bowl  has  dummy  rivets,  a  thin  strip  of 
bronze  embossed  to  resemble  a  row  of  rivet-heads  having 
been  affixed  by  inconspicuous  rivets  to  the  shoulder.  A 
smaller  bowl  in  the  hoard  has  once  been  similarly  decorated  ; 
but  while  this  has  a  rivet  in  the  centre  of  the  rounded  base 
holding  a  bronze  button  on  the  inside,  the  larger  and  more 
complete  bowl  has  a  neatly-bored  round  hole  in  the  same 
position,  that  makes  me  think  it  is  yet  another  water-clock 
of  the  kind  brought  before  the  Society  last  session.* * * §  Its 
un-Roman  character  and  the  date  deduced  from  the  brooches 
both  support  this  interpretation,  but  I  confess  that  the  button 
fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  smaller  bowl  suggests  a  similar 
purpose  for  the  rivet-liole  in  the  other,  though  in  that  case 
there  is  no  trace  of  rivet  or  button. 

The  collar  is  of  solid  bronze  with  a  row  of  bead-like  mould¬ 
ing  in  front  on  an  iron  limb  that  is  detachable  and  held  in 
place  by  the  elasticity  of  the  hoop.  This  mortise-and-tenon 
method  of  closing  a  tore  or  bracelet  was  known  to  the  Gauls 
of  the  Champagne  district  in  the  third  or  fourth  century  B.C., 
though  their  tores  were  generally  penannular,  with  drum¬ 
shaped  terminals.  A  parallel  is  cited  by  Dr.  Anderson  from  a 
crannog  at  Hyndford,  near  Lanark,  but  in  that  case  the  hoop 
was  missing  and  was  apparently  of  iron.  Another  of  bronze 
with  beads  strung  upon  an  iron  rod  was  found  at  Rochdale, 
Lancs,  t  but  that  from  Embsay,  West  Riding  Yorks,^  bears 
the  closest  resemblance  to  the  Lamberton  Moor  specimen. 

The  two  rings  of  coiled  bronze  wire  must,  I  think,  belong 
together,  but  the  diameter  is  large  for  a  finger-ring.  One 
end  is  said  to  have  a  rude  imitation  of  a  serpent’s  head,  but  I 
fail  to  see  anything  but  two  transverse  grooves  at  the 
tapering  end.  A  very  similar  ring,  but  of  gold,  is  figured  by 
Dr.  Robert  Munro  from  Loch  Buston,  Ayrshire.  §  The 
brooches  remain  to  be  considered,  and  they  are  happily  in 
excellent  preservation,  though  oxidation  has  obscured  certain 
details.  All  three  are  now  cemented  together  by  the  rusting 
of  what  I  take  to  be  a  bronze  chain  that  served  to  connect  the 
pair.  Several  examples  of  this  fashion  are  known  in  England, 

*  ProccPflinf/f!,  xxi.  .319. 

i'  Figured  in  Ilomilly  Allen’s  Celtic  Art,  p.  110. 

t  Archaeologia,  xxxi.  .517,  pi.  xxiii. 

§  L(the-(hi'elluigs  of  Europe,  433,  fig.  165. 
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Roman  Enamelled  Brooches  (|) 

H’iffs.  lA,  iB,  Ic,  and  5,  Lamberton  Moor,  Berwickshire. 
Kifrs.  2a,  2b,  2c,  Faversham,  Kent  (2a  reduced). 

Fig.  ;t,  Norton,  E.  R.  Yorks. 

Fipc.  t.  Locality  unknown  (Britisli  Mnseuin). 
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and  it  was  extensively  followed  in  the  Early  Iron  Age  of 
France,  there  being  several  pairs  of  the  types  called  La  Tene 
I.  and  II.  in  the  Morel  collection  at  the  British  Museum.  The 
coloured  drawing  shows  a  pair  from  Faversham,  Kent,  and 
specimen  links  of  the  connecting  chain,  the  brooches  being  of 
the  S  pattern  like  the  third  on  the  table. 

The  pair  is  of  the  harp  pattern  (fig.  1,  A,  c),  enamelled  in 
white  and  red  down  the  bow,  and  furnished  with  a  working 
spiral  spring  of  ten  coils  (fig.  1,  b)  to  give  tension  to  the  pin. 

The  chord  or  transverse  wire  outside  the  coil  is  caught  up 
on  the  head  and  there  fastened  by  a  stud ;  and  at  the  head  of 
each  is  a  loop  formed  of  a  separate  wire,  the  ends  of  which 
are  held  in  either  end  of  the  spiral  spring,  where  they  serve 
as  a  strengthening  axis. 

1  The  single  brooch  (fig.  5)  is  a  good  example  of  its  type, 
i  though  the  pin  is  unfortunately  missing.  Its  original  shape 
and  position  may,  how'ever,  be  gathered  from  the  coloured 
drawing  of  specimens  from  Faversham  (fig.  2,  a,  b,  c),  York- 
I  shire  (fig.  3),  and  an  unknown  locality  (fig.  4)  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  pin  worked  loosely 
,  on  the  neck  of  the  animal. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  these  three  in  such  close  association, 
as  the  date  of  the  S-type  has  not  been  accurately  determined  ; 
i  and  we  can  now  estimate  the  condition  of  Celtic  art  in  the 
north  of  England  and  across  the  border  in  the  early  part  of 
the  second  century  of  our  era,  for  such  is  the  apparent  date 
of  the  Lamberton  Moor  hoard.  Evidence  of  this  is  afforded 
by  another  hoard  that  is  frequently  mentioned,  and  was 
found  near  Back  worth,  Northumberland  (near  North  Shields).* 
Here  also  was  a  pair  of  very  British  brooches  found, 
evidently  worn  with  a  chain  and  associated  with  coins  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  the  latest  of  which  was  struck  in  139  a.d. 
The  remainder  of  the  Backworth  hoard  is  of  special  impor¬ 
tance  in  this  connexion,  as  it  contained  some  striking  parallels 
to  the  series  before  us. 

The  series  consisted  of  a  small  silver  dish  and  a  silver 
vessel  of  saucepan  form  {'patera),  the  latter  covered  by  a 
silver  mirror  and  containing  five  gold  finger-rings,  one  of 
silver,  two  gold  chains  and  a  gold  chain  bracelet,  a  pair  of 
large  silver-gilt  brooches,  three  silver  spoons,  about  280  denarii, 
and  two  large  brass  coins  of  Antoninus  Pius  (138-161). 
Without  describing  these  in  detail,  I  may  point  out  that  the 
,  brooches  were  in  all  probability  joined  by  a  chain,  as  loops 
I  exist  at  the  head,  and  are  harp-shaped,  showing  little  or  no 
!  Roman  influence,  while  their  style  agrees  well  with  the  date 
*  Described  and  illustrated  in  Arc.hceolorjioal  Journal,  viii.  35. 
i  VOL.  XXII. 
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suggested  by  the  coins.  The  saucepan  can  hardly  have  been 
used  for  cooking,  as  it  is  furnished  with  a  deep  foot-rim,  and 
has  a  very  ornate  handle  with  mate  •  FAB  ■  DVBIT  inlaid  in 
gold.  One  of  the  gold  rings  has  the  bezel  inscribed  matrvm 
COCOAE,  and  though  the  second  word  is  mysterious,*  it  is 
permissible  to  regard  both  as  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the 
DE^  MATRES  or  motlier-goddesses  commonly  worshipped  both 
here  and  on  the  continent  during  the  early  empire.  Two 
other  rings  of  gold  and  silver  respectively  represent  a  pair  of 
snakes,  the  heads  of  which  turn  in  opposite  directions  above 
and  below  the  bezel;  and  their  use  in  this  connexion  may 
also  be  symbolic.  The  gold  chains  were  evidently  necklets, 
and  both  have  a  wheel-ornament  of  eight  spokes  at  the 
joining,  while  a  small  crescent  is  attached  to  one  of  the  links 
of  each.  The  bracelet  consists  of  a  chain  of  another  pattern, 
also  bearing  a  wheel;  and  if  the  crescents  represent  the  moon, 
the  wheel  may  here,  as  is  often  the  case,  represent  the  sun, 
and  their  connexion  supports  the  view  that  these  ornaments 
and  utensils  were  for  ceremonial  purposes.  The  spoons  in 
that  case  would  no  doubt  have  served  for  the  handling  of 
incense  or  other  substances  for  sacrifice,  and  to  some  minds 
the  inclusion  of  a  mirror  with  this  wealth  of  jewellery  would 
suggest  that  this  was  the  outfit  of  a  priestess,  but  brooches 
were  by  no  means  confined  to  one  sex,  and  the  mirror,  which 
has  lost  its  handle  and  has  been  much  broken  and  repaired, 
may  simply  have  served  as  a  cover.  Whatever  its  significance, 
the  hoard  is  precisely  dated  by  the  latest  of  the  denarii,  which 
wasstruck  in  the  year  139 during  the  emperor’s  second  consulate. 

I  may  eventually  succeed  in  finding  other  parallels,  but  the 
two  hoards  described  agree  in  so  many  particulars  that  they 
cannot  be  considered  chance  collections  of  scrap  bronze  de¬ 
posited  by  a  travelling  tinker.  The  saucepan-shaped  bronzes 
were  evidently  used  in  sets,  and  I  am  convinced  were  solely 
for  ceremonial  purposes.  Specimens  with  strainers  fitting 
inside  are  also  known,  and  the  accepted  view  is  that  these 
served  to  strain  wine  or  other  liquids  for  libations  to  the  gods. 
The  cult  of  the  Dem  Matres  is  indicated  at  Backworth.  In 
spite  of  the  presumed  water-clock,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  either 
hoard  to  the  Druids,  for  paterae  of  this  ornate  character,  some 
richly  enamelled,  have  been  frequently  found  in  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  Sweden,  where  probably  no  Druids  existed,  as 
well  as  in  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland. 

In  illustrating  the  Lamberton  brooches  the  opportunity  has 
been  taken  of  representing  other  examples  of  the  S-forin  in 
the  national  collection ;  and  a  list  is  appended  of  extant 

*  Hiibr.er’s  reading  is  given  in  Lajnclarium  Sejitentriomle,  273. 
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specimens  both  in  England  and  abroad  for  jiurposes  of 
reference  : 

Lamberton  Moor,  Berwickshire  {Proc.  Soc.  Ant  Scot. 
xxxix.  375),  fig.  5. 

Newstead,  Melrose,  Roxburgh  (Edinburgh  IMuseuin  of 
Antiquities). 

Kirby  Ihore,  Westmorland  (Arch.  Inst.  York  Meeting, 
1846,  Cat  p.  35,  pi.  1,  fig.  5). 

Waterbrook,  Kendal,  Westmorland  {Reliquary,  1907,  63). 
Brough,  Westmorland  {Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  2nd  S.  iii.  256). 
Malton,  22  miles  N.E.  of  York  (Arch.  Inst.  York  Meetingf, 
1846,  Cat  p.  35,  pi.  1,  fig.  4). 

Norton,  E.  R.  Yorks.  (Allen,  Celtic  Art,  p.  100),  fig.  3. 


Kg.  6.  BRONZE  S-BROOCH,  SOUTH  SHIELDS,  DURHAM.  (U) 

Victoria  Cave,  Settle,  Yorks.  (Boyd  Dawkins,  Cave 
Hunting,  figs.  3,  7;  Journ.  Anthroi). 

Inst.  vol.  i.  (1872),  frontispiece.) 

Dowkerbottom  Cave,  Settle,  Yorks.  ( V.  C.H.  Derby,  i.  239). 
Kilnsea,  Yorks.  (Allen,  Celtic  Art,  p.  107). 

Thirst  House  Cave,  Derby,  {Reliquary ,  1897,  p.  94). 
Cirencester,  Clones.  (Allen,  Celtic  Art,  p.  107). 
Charterhouse, Mendips,  Som.  {V.C.H.  Som.  i.  338, fig.  92). 
Lakenheath,  Suffolk  {Reliquary,  1907,  p.  62). 

Tokenhouse  Yard,  London  (Guildhall  Museum). 
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Faversham,  Kent  (fig.  2,  Gibbs  Bequest,  British  Museum). 
Unknown  locality  (British  Museum),  fig.  4. 

France  (Albert  Maignan  Colin.  Les  Arts,  Nov.  1906,  p.  13). 
Catellon,  near  Lillebonne,  Seine-Inf.  (Rouen  Museum). 
Belgium  (probably),  in  Liege  Museum. 

Andernach,  Rhine  (jBo?wier /a7;r6Rc/(!,er,  Ixxxvi.  176,  pi.  iv. 
fig.  29). 

Cobern,  near  Coblenz  (Bonn  Museum).* 

Finally,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Parker  Brewis,  I  am  enabled 
to  figure  an  interesting  specimen  (fig.  6)  now  in  the  Black 
Gate  Museum,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  which  was  found  in  the 
Roman  camp  at  South  Shields.  It  has  no  marks  of  the  pin 
at  the  back,  and  was  therefore  in  all  probability  provided 
with  the  same  kind  of  fastening  as  the  S -brooches  on  the 
plate,  a  curved  bronze  pin  looped  on  one  of  the  animals’  necks, 
the  other  (pointed)  end  resting  on  the  front  of  the  other  neck. 
It  is  of  plain  bronze  with  various  mouldings  in  relief  that 
need  not  here  be  described  in  detail.  Whatever  its  chrono¬ 
logical  relation  to  the  enamelled  series,  it  seems  to  be  clearly 
related  to  that  group,  and  its  discovery  in  the  north  of 
England,  where  that  group  is  mainly  found,  is  therefore  of 
some  significance.” 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  communica¬ 
tions  and  exhibitions. 


Thursday,  6th  February,  1908. 

Lord  AVEBURY,  P.C.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  : 


From  Edward  Bel],  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — The  Itinerary  of  John  Leland,  parts  iv. 
and  V.  Edited  by  L.  Toulmin  Smith.  8vo.  London,  1908. 

From  Robert  Richards,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — Llandaff  Records,  Vol.  II.  Acts  of  the 
Bishops  of  Llandaff,  book  i.  8vo.  Cardiff,  1908. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Courtenay  Monument  in  Colyton  Church,  Devon.  By 
Mrs.  G.  H.  Radford.  8vo.  n.p.  1907. 

From  the  General  Government  of  Western  French  Africa  : — Le  Plateau  Central 
Nigerien,  une  mission  archcologique  et  ethnographique  au  Soudan  Fran9ais. 
Par  Lieutenant  Louis  Desplagnes.  8vo.  Paris,  1907. 

*  This  example  and  the  locality  of  that  at  Rouen  I  owe  to  Professor  Haverliekl. 
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Reginald  A.  Smith,  Esq.,  B.A.,  F.S.  A.,  submitted  the  follow¬ 
ing  notes  on  :  ( 1 )  a  bronze  horse-brooch  found  on  Mount  Etna, 
exhibited  by  G.  C.  Wheeler,  Esq. ;  (2)  some  similar  brooches, 
exhibited  by  Sir  John  Evans  and  the  Secretary  ;  (3)  a  pewter 
brooch  of  late  Saxon  date  found  at  Castleacre,  Norfolk, 
exhibited  by  E.  M.  Beloe,  Esq. ;  (4)  bronze  hanging  bowl  of  late 
Celtic  work,  found  at  Ewelme,  Oxon.,  exhibited  by  J.  H.  Powell, 
Esq.;  (5)  enamelled  mount  of  a  hanging  bowl  of  Saxon  date, 
found  at  Mildenhall,  Suffolk,  exhibited  by  Baron  Anatole  von 
Hiigel ;  (6)  set  of  similar  mounts  from  the  north  of  England, 
exhibited  by  the  Secretary : 

“  Brooches  in  the  form  of  a  horse  were  in  favour  among  the 
ancients  at  divers  times  and  in  divers  places,  so  that  there 
may  be  some  hesitation  in  dating  the  specimens  and  account¬ 
ing  for  their  presence  on  the  sites  where  found.  The  two  that 
suggested  this  exhibition  are  eclipsed  by  Sir  John  Evans’s 
series,  from  which  something  may  be  learnt  as  to  the  distribu¬ 
tion  and  variety  of  these  brooches ;  and  it  may  be  useful  to 
consider  first  the  main  features  of  the  types  represented  in 
the  series  exhibited.  They  are  all  of  bronze  and  much  of  a  size, 
varying  in  length  from  1 J  to  2  inches.  The  front  of  the  brooch 
consists  of  a  plate  moulded  to  represent  a  horse  in  outline,  the 
surface  being  decorated  with  incised  lines  and  occasionally  by 
markings  in  relief,  as  pi.  1,  fig.  2,  where  a  saddle  is  clearly 
indicated  in  this  manner.  The  series  represented  on  pi.  2  ex¬ 
hibits  minor  differences,  but  conforms  to  one  type,  and  in  the 
absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary  may  be  treated  as 
approximately  contemporary.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  their  discovery  but  the  mere  locality,  and 
recourse  must  be  had  to  internal  evidence.  Thus,  No.  10 
comes  from  Kertch,  and  is  decorated  with  a  strip  of  red 
champleve  enamel,  in  which  are  set  mosaic  squares  of  white 
glass  with  rosette  centres.  The  squares  are  really  transverse 
slabs  cut  from  bundles  of  glass  rods,  fused  together  so  as  to 
constitute  the  pattern  in  section  ;  and  that  their  use  with  red 
enamel  was  known  in  England  during  the  seventh  century  is 
shown  by  one  of  the  exhibits  this  evening,  a  set  of  enamelled 
escutcheons  from  a  bowl,  probably  from  the  north  of  England. 
The  discovery  at  Kertch  suggests  an  earlier  date  for  the 
horse-brooch,  as  the  latest  antiquities  brought  home  from  the 
same  locality  by  Dr.  MacPherson  are  known  to  date  from  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries,  before  the  Hunnish  invasion.  It 
is  not,  however,  necessary  to  go  so  far  back,  for  the  Goths  are 
known  to  have  been  in  the  Crimea  again  in  551,*  and  it  is 
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probably  due  to  the  migrations  of  that  people  that  the  horse- 
brooch  is  found  scattered  over  Europe. 

From  the  Goths  the  horse-brooch  may  easily  have  been 
adopted  both  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Roman  Empire,  and 
four  from  Smyrna  are  figured  on  the  plate  (Nos.  1-4).  Of 
these  one  is  of  special  interest  (No.  1),  as  the  body  is  engraved 
with  a  lion  and  a  Byzantine  monogram  in  the  style  of  the 
sixth  century.  The  military  and  tribal  movements  of 
that  period  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  occurrence  of 
specimens  in  the  south  of  France  (Nos.  5,  6),  in  Germany 
(Nos.  7,  perhaps  from  Munich,  and  8),  and  Italy  itself  (No.  9). 
In  the  British  Museum  are  two  specimens  that  represent 
different  stages  in  the  development  or,  at  least,  different 
treatments  of  the  same  form.  One  is  from  the  Hamilton 
collection,  and  was  probably  found  in  Italy ;  it  has  the  head 
and  body  of  the  horse  inlaid  with  four  small  round  garnets 
flush  with  the  surface,  in  a  style  suggestive  of  oriental  work. 
The  other  came  from  the  Purnell  collection,  and  is  evidently 
of  Roman  provincial  manufacture,  the  earlier  garnet  settings 
being  represented  by  small  round  spots  of  champleve  enamel. 

A  Gothic  or  Scythian  origin  for  these  horse-brooches  is  also 
suggested  by  the  occurrence  of  similar  forms  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Perm,  East  Russia,*  but  there  are  other  examples 
that  cannot  well  be  brought  into  relation  with  the  Gothic 
series.  The  horse  with  or  without  a  rider  is  frequently 
represented  on  brooches  or  ornaments  of  the  Early  Iron  Age 
of  Spain  f  (perhaps  second  or  third  century  B.C.),  and  seems 
to  have  been  a  leading  decorative  motive  at  that  period 
among  what  may  best  be  described  as  the  Iberian  inhabitants 
of  the  Peninsula.  It  may  some  day  be  possible  to  trace  their 
origin,  and  to  carry  the  motive  centuries  back  to  some  eastern 
centre  of  civilisation,  just  as  the  animal  form  that  figures  so 
frequently  on  openwork  buckles  of  the  seventh  century  in 
France  can  be  deduced  from  the  Scythian  gryphon  of  South 
Russia.f  A  representative  series  of  these  buckles  is  given  by 
M.  Barriere  Flavy,§  and  it  is  possible  to  see,  in  what  looks 
like  a  horse  and  manger,  the  survival  of  a  gryphon  beside  a 
vase,  as  in  the  semi-classical  art  of  Scythia. 

M.  Boulanger,  however,  who  has  recently  published  a 
handsome  volume  on  Gallo-Roman  and  Frankish  antiquities, 

*  Aspelin,  Antiqultes  du  Nord  Jinno-ovgrlen,  figs.  642,  646-7. 

+  Pierre  Paris,  Essai  snr  I’art  et  Vindustrle  de  V Esp ague  primitive,  ii. 
270,  figs.  402-8  ;  L' Antliropdlogie,  1905,  p.  35. 

J  Dr.  Arthur  Evans  reminds  me  of  the  origin  of  these  “  horses,”  and  the 
subject  lias  been  treated  by  M.  Salomon  Reinach  in  Revue  Archeologigue, 
xxxviii.  (1901),  36. 

§  Lcs  Art)!  induntriels  des  pcuples  iarbares  de  la  Gaule,  Album,  pi.  50. 
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does  not  share  that  opinion,  and  holds  that  the  animal 
represented  is  the  horse  * * * §  drinking  from  a  vase.  Specimens 
with  a  rider  seem  to  favour  this  interpretation.  The  nature 
of  the  animal  is  also  fairly  evident  from  a  bronze  figure 
illustrated  by  Dr.  Sophus  Muller, t  who  remarks  that  ^  here 
and  there  we  can  see  that  a  horse  is  intended,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  which  is  the  most  realistic  and  largest 
animal  figure  of  the  kind  so  far  discovered ;  the  forepart  of 
the  animal’s  head,  however,  rather  resembles  a  bird’s  beak.’ 
The  beak,  as  of  a  carnivorous  animal,  may  have  been  added 
through  the  influence  of  the  bird  of  prey  that  was  the 
leading  ornamental  motive  of  Central  Europe  in  the  sixth 
century.  The  latter  was  no  doubt  derived  from  Scythia,  but 
M.  Boulanger  attributes  a  Christian  origin  to  these  horse- 
buckles,  and  regards  the  animal  as  symbolic  of  the  faith. 
The  horse  itself  as  an  ornamental  motive  he  traces  to  Scythia, 
and  reproduces  two  early  forms 
form  the  Caucasus  in  support  of  his 
contention.  In  this  connexion 
another  brooch  (see  illustration)  in 
Sir  John  Evans’s  series  is  of  interest 
as  it  represents  the  horse  just  in  the 
attitude  of  the  two  grazing  animals 
on  the  famous  silver-gilt  hydria 
(Nikopol  vase)  in  the  Hermitage 
Museum  at  St.  Petersburg, {  which 
dates  from  the  fourth  century  B.c. 

The  specimen  exhibited  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Wheeler  was  found 
on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Etna  in  Sicily,  and  is  of  plain  bronze, 
without  enamel  or  settings,  but  engraved  wdth  lines  that 
suggest  a  saddle  (No.  2  on  plate).  The  back  is  shown 
opposite  and  is  furnished  with  a  pin  working  on  a  hinge 
without  any  spring  to  keep  the  point  of  the  pin  in  its  socket 
when  fastened  in  the  dress.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  the 
specimen  exhibited  by  the  Secretary,  which,  however,  has  no 
history,  and  can  only  be  tentatively  assigned  to  France  of  the 
Merovingian  period.  §  The  engraving  on  the  front  is  in  the 
style  of  the  buckle-plates  so  plentiful  across  the  Channel,  and 
the  so-called  ‘  contour-line,’  running  parallel  to  the  edge  all 
round,  brings  it  into  relation  to  the  art  products  of  Northern 
Europe  in  the  sixth  century.  On  the  hypothesis  that  the 

*  Le  moJjilier  funeraire  gallo-romain  et  franc,  pi.  45,  fig.  4. 

t  Nordische  Altertumskvnde,  ii.  209,  fig.  125. 

t  See,  for  example,  Maskell’s  Russian  Art  (S.  Kensington  Museum  Hand¬ 
book),  p.  46,  pi.  ii. 

§  Cf.  Castel  Trosino,  Morntmenti  Antichl,  xii.  299,  30.S,  pi.  xiv.  fig.  12. 
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Etna  specimen  belongs  to  the  same  period,  its  presence  in 
Sicily  may  be  amply  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
Vandals  surrendered  the  island  to  Theodoric  on  his  conquest 
of  Italy  (49-3),  and  it  remained  an  appanage  of  the  Ostrogothic 
kingdom  till  retaken  for  the  Eastern  Empire  by  Belisarius  in 
536,  the  Goths  not  being  finally  driven  out  till  551, 

The  circular  brooch  of  lead  or  pewter  (see  plate,  fig.  4)  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Beloe  was  found  near  the  Priory  gate 
at  Castleacre,  Norfolk,  and  is  evidently  of  late  Saxon  work. 
It  is  1‘6  inch  in  diameter  and  has  a  beaded  border  between 
two  bands  of  radiating  lines,  the  centre  having  a  kind  of 
cruciform  design  with  a  boss  in  the  middle.  The  workman¬ 
ship  is  much  coarser  than  in  the  case  of  a  specimen  from 
York  in  the  British  Museum  that  has  a  strikingly  similar 
design  (see  plate,  fig.  3),  and  must  be  of  about  the  same  date. 
The  hinged  pin  at  the  back  of  this  example  is  shown  in 
position,  but  that  of  fig.  4,  which  is  of  iron,  was  removed  in 
order  to  show  in  the  photograph  the  curious  cross  in  relief  on 
the  back.  There  are  also  a  few  scratchings  seen  at  the  top  of 
the  figure  which  may  be  the  beginnings  of  an  engraved 
pattern ;  but  the  ornament  on  both  specimens  was  produced 
by  casting,  and  both  the  type  and  material  seem  to  have  been 
popular  in  England  in  the  tenth  century.  A  more  imposing 
specimen  with  the  centre  apparently  copied  from  a  coin  of 
Eadgar  (959-975)  has  been  published  by  the  Society.* 

In  January,  1898,  our  late  Fellow  Mr.  Romilly  Allen 
called  the  attention  of  the  Society  ‘  to  the  highly  decorative 
character  of  certain  metal  bowls  belonging  to  the  Iron  Age, 
which  have  been  found  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Norway; 
chiefly  with  the  view  of  showing  that  they  supply  a  connect¬ 
ing  link  between  the  flamboyant  ornament  of  the  pagan  Celtic 
metal-work  and  the  spiral  ornament  of  the  Christian  Celtic 
MSS.  and  sculptured  stones.’  f  It  may  fairly  be  claimed  that 
the  Oxfordshire  specimen  exhibited  this  evening  adds  a  miss¬ 
ing  link  to  the  chain  of  evidence,  and  shows  the  bowls  in 
course  of  evolution  from  a  pre-Roman  pattern  to  one  that 
took  the  fancy  of  our  Scandinavian  invaders  in  the  Viking 
period. 

I  proceed  to  a  brief  description  of  the  specimens  in 
Mr.  Allen’s  list,  giving  any  details  that  may  bear  on  the 
use  and  significance  of  the  bowls ;  and  will  then  add  some 
further  evidence  that  has  accumulated  in  the  last  ten  years 
or  been  overlooked. 


*  Proceedings,  xix.  210. 
t  Archaeologia,  Ivi.  39. 
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Wilton,  Wilts. — -This  bowl  is  peculiar  in  having  four 
escutcheons  with  loops  still  containing  the  rings  to  which 
chains  were  originally  attached.  It  appears  to  have  had  a 
circular  mount  2  inches  in  diameter  fixed  to  the  centre  inside 
on  a  convexity  (or  kick)  4  inches  in  diameter  in  the  base. 
The  escutcheons  are  not  enamelled  but  decorated  with  a 
cruciform  pattern  in  openwork,  recalling  in  some  particulars 
a  set  in  the  Gibbs  collection  from  Faversham. 

Lidlingstone,  Kent. — The  well-known  bowl  found  in  1860 
was  associated  with  human  skulls  and  bones  as  well  as 
fragments  of  iron  and  pottery.  This  is  the  most  ornate  of 
the  series,  having  not  only  the  four  escutcheons  but  also  other 
applied  ornaments  enriched  with  enamels.  Here  again  the 
cross  motive  is  evidence,  but  the  discs,  from  which  sprang 
the  hooks,  constitute  in  this  case  only  the  centre  of  the  four 
crosses,  and  do  not  enclose  them.  The  base  is  indented  and 
strengthened  by  a  ring,  while  the  hollow  contains  a  cross 
with  expanded  ends  attached  to  the  outside  of  the  bow.* 
Mr.  Allen  compared  this  cross  to  that  in  the  British  Museum, 
which  was  found  near  Methwold,  Norfolk,  enclosing  a  gold 
coin  of  Heraclius  L  (613-641).f 

Barlaston,  Staffordshire. — This  find,  which  I  have  been 
recently  privileged  to  examine,  is  more  complete  than  most, 
though  only  fragments  of  the  bowl  itself  remain.  In  a  grave 
cut  north  and  south  the  bronzes  were  found  all  together  in  a 
circular  depression  near  the  north  end  of  the  grave,  near,  if 
not  coinciding  with,  the  position  of  the  head.J  In  the  grave 
was  also  a  typical  Saxon  sword,  and  the  iron  knife  which  is 
generally  present  in  pagan  interments  of  the  Early  English. 
The  bowl  is  heavier  than  usual,  and  of  cast  bronze,  not  of 
wrought  metal  like  the  others.  It  was  turned  on  the  lathe, 
and  though  thick  at  the  edge  was  extremely  thin  lower  down, 
and  was  strengthened  by  three  ornamental  strips  of  bronze 
with  sloping  ends  like  those  from  Mildenhall  exhibited. 

Middleton  Moor  {by  Youlgreave) ,  Derbyshire. — In  a  barrow 
mile  south  of  Arbor  Low,  was  found  an  enamelled  disc 
with  its  frame  and  hook,  together  with  what  must  have  been 
part  of  the  bowl  and  an  enamelled  mount  of  another  shape. 
These  lay  near  the  point  of  the  shoulder  of  a  skeleton  buried 
in  an  east-and-west  position  on  the  original  ground  level. 
Mr.  Bateman,  or  a  former  owner,  inserted  the  disc  in  its 

*  A  small  bronze  liowl  in  the  British  Museum  found  in  the  Thames  without 
handle  or  escutcheons  has  on  the  outside  in  its  hollow  base  clear  marks  of  a 
cross  with  spreading  arms,  that  has  been  evidently  applied  to  it,  but  is  now 
missing. 

t  Victoria  History  of  Norfolli,  i.  342,  fig.  7  on  coloured  plate. 

t  Blan  and  section  of  the  grave  in  V.  C.  H.  Staffs,  i.  209. 
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frame  with  the  wrong  side  outwards,  a  mistake  that  has  been 
perpetuated  by  casts  taken  from  it  and  placed  in  different 
museums  * 

Chesterton,  near  the  Fossway,  Warwickshire. — The  five 
discs  now  in  Warwick  Museum  are  of  two  patterns,t  but 
probably  belonged  to  the  same  bowl,  the  two  larger  pieces  in 
that  case  fitting  into  the  base  inside  and  outside.  This  series 
is  interesting  as  showing  the  two  kinds  of  spirals,  the  open 
eccentric  Late-Celtic  pattern  and  the  closer  wound  coils  that 
appear  in  the  later  Irish  illuminated  manuscripts.  The 
Chesterton  bowl  therefore  dates  from  the  period  of  transition. 

Over  H addon,  Derbyshire — At  Grindlow  a  secondary 
interment  contained  ‘a  bowl  of  thin  bronze  very  neatly 
made  with  a  simple  hollow  moulding  round  the  edge/ 
evidently  of  the  ordinary  type,  and  near  it  was  a  circular 
enamel  in  a  silver  frame,  doubtless  one  of  a  set. 

Benty  Grange,  Derbyshire. — A  warrior’s  grave  under  a 
mound  was  found  to  contain  nothing  of  the  body  but  the 
hair,  near  which  lay  a  silver-mounted  cup  bearing  two 
crosses,  two  or  three  (probably  three)  cJtamjjleve  enamels  on 
copper  in  silver  frames,  and  a  quantity  of  thin  bone  that  had 
been  attached  to  a  silk  fabric,  or  had  possibly  rested  on  it 
and  subsequently  become  attached.  About  6  feet  distant 
(probably  at  the  feet)  was  a  helmet  also  ornamented  with  a 
silver  cross,  and  part  of  a  padded  cuirass.  Here,  as  at 
Barlaston,  an  enamelled  bowl  had  evidently  been  buried  with 
a  fighting  man,  though  no  sword  or  other  weapon  was  found 
at  Benty  Grange. 

Oxford. — An  enamelled  disc  said  to  have  been  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city  is  in  the  Pitt  Eivers  collection  at 
Farnham.  The  metal  surface  is  said  to  have  been  gilded, 
and  in  the  dark  red  enamel  are  nine  circular  blue  spots, 
recalling  those  from  the  North  of  England  on  the  table,  but 
the  pattern  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Middleton  disc,  and 
purely  Celtic. 

Westmorland  (.?). — A  disc  in  the  British  Museum  from  the 
Crosthwaite  Museum  at  Keswick  is  fair  evidence  of  an 
enamelled  bowl  (or  part  of  it)  having  been  found  somewhere 
in  the  county. 

Kingston  {or  Barham)  Down,  Kent. — Two  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  cemetery  here  are  included  in  Mr.  Allen’s  list,  but 
there  are  three  at  Liverpool  (Mayer  Collection),  and  all  are 
illustrated  in  the  Inventorium  Sepidchrale  (pi.  xvi.  5,  6,  8), 

*  Victovia  History  of  Derhysliire,  i.  271,  and  fig.  on  coloured  plate;  see 
pp.  271,  269,  for  Over  Haddon  and  Benty  Grange. 

f  Victoria  History  of  Warwichshire,  i.  258,  figs.  8,  9  on  coloured  plate. 
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though  one  is  not  mentioned  in  the  text.  The  first  (Grave  76) 
was  associated  with  a  pilum,  dagger,  and  knife,  an  inlaid 
bronze  bead,  and  a  small  buckle,  but  lay  outside  the  wooden 
coffin  at  the  feet.  One  disc  was  attached  to  the  base  on  the 
outside,  and  three  more  had  been  soldered  below  the  rim, 
though  there  was  no  trace  of  the  hooked  frames.  The  second 
(Grave  205)  belonged  to  the  richest  grave  in  Kent,  which 
contained  the  famous  Kingston  brooch.  There  was  also  a 
gold  pendant,  two  safety-pin  brooches,  an  iron  key,  chain  and 
casket,  an  urn  of  unusual  type,  and  another  bronze  bowl 
which  had  drop-handles.  The  bowl  with  the  escutcheons  and 
rings  for  suspension  seemed  to  be  gilded  within,  and  lay  in 
the  coffin  of  a  mother  whose  infant  was  buried  outside  the 
coffin  at  her  feet,  whereas  the  first  grave  was  obviously  that 
of  a  male.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  three  specimens 
from  Kino'ston  are  without  the  characteristic  moulding  below 
the  rim. 

Faversham,  Kent. — In  the  Gibbs  collection  now  at  the 
British  Museum  is  a  set  of  three  plain  bronze  escutcheons  of 
the  same  form  and  construction  as  those  with  enamel,  except 
that  the  centre  consists  of  a  Latin  cross  in  openwork,  flanked 
by  two  fish-like  creatures  apparently  standing  on  their  tails.* 
Further  specimens  from  Faversham  are  noticed  below. 

Needham  Market,  Suffolk. — The  bowl  with  enamelled  discs 
of  spiral  pattern  has  unfortunately  disappeared,  but  was 
found  probably  in  Badley  parish  during  the  construction  of 
the  railway.  According  to  a  drawing  published  in  the 
Reliquary ?[  it  had  only  two  escutcheons  of  heater  form,  with 
rings  for  the  suspending  chains,  and  was  furnished  with  a 
cover,  while  an  enamelled  disc  was  inside  the  bowl. 

This  example  is  peculiar  in  shape,  being  rather  a  vase  than 
a  bowl,  and  having  a  cover  resting  on  a  vertical  neck  that 
was  ornamented  with  a  silver-gilt  enamelled  collar.  It  was 
6  inches  high  and  7-1-  inches  in  diameter  at  the  shoulder,  where 
the  two  escutcheons  are  fastened,  but  the  hooks  of  the  latter 
do  not  overhang  the  lip  as  usual,  and  would  indeed,  as  drawn, 
allow  the  chain-rings  to  be  detached. |  The  lid  was  3^  inches 
in  diameter,  and  the  disc,  enamelled  in  the  same  style  and 
attached  to  the  bottom,  was  3  inches  in  diameter.  The  orna¬ 
mentation  of  the  disc  consisted  of  Celtic  spirals  surrounding 
a  raised  centre  with  triskele  pattern  formed  of  eccentric 
curves.  The  escutcheons  were  heater-shaped  and  similarly 

*  V.  C.  H.  Kent,  i.  371,  fig.  8  on  plate  opposite  3.52. 

+  Reliquaj'y  and  Illustrated  Archceologist,  vi.  (1900),  243. 

t  The  vessels  collapsed  soon  after  the  artist  had  drawn  them,  and  the  hooks 
may  have  been  bent  back  from  the  lip  accidentally. 
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enamelled,  the  attached  rings  being  inch  outside  and 
I  inch  inside.  Associated  with  this  peculiar  bowl  was  another, 
13  inches  in  diameter  and  4|  inches  high,  of  ordinary  Kentish 
type,  which  is  also  represented  abroad;  it  had  two  drop- 
handles  (since  lost)  and  an  openwork  foot-rim,  and  objects 
associated  with  this  type  in  Kent  limit  it  to  the  sixth  or  early 
seventh  century.  This  is  an  important  factor  in  fixing  the 
date  of  these  enamelled  bowls,  but  the  association  at  Needham 
Market  is  not  quite  certain,  and  a  -pot  containing  coins  of 
Antoninus  Pius  can  have  no  bearing  on  the  find. 

Greenwich,  Kent.—HhxQQ  discs,  one  still  on  its  frame,  were 
found  in  1862  near  the  site  of  the  Old  Tilt  Yard  at  Green¬ 
wich,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Hospii-al.  They  are  now  in  the 
Canterbury  Museum,  and  were  described  for  this  Society*  by 
Mr.  John  Brent,  who  (rightly,  as  I  think)  attributed  them  to 
the  seventh  century. 

Barrington,  Cambs. — Sir  John  Evans’s  enamelled  disc  from 
this  prolific  site  is  said  to  have  been  associated  with  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  ring  brooch,  perhaps  of  the  type  usually  called  annular. 
If  so,  the  date  would  be  sixth  century. 

Caistor,  Lines. — A  bowl  of  the  usual  type  was  found  with 
a  skull  and  iron  shield  boss,  evidently  in  a  warrior’s  grave. 
Inside  it,  round  the  base,  is  a  ring  ornamented  like  the  three 
strips  from  Barlaston.  The  three  escutcheons  are  decorated 
with  circles,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  enamel. 

Castle  Yard,  Yorh—A  bowl  published  by  Mr.  Romilly 
Allen  t  since  his  Archaeologia  paper  was  found  with  two 
earthen  vessels  in  excavating  for  the  gaol  in  1829,  and  was 
presented  to  the  Museum  of  the  Yorks.  Philosophical  Society. 
It  is  8  inches  in  diameter  and  3|  inches  high,  with  zoomorphic 
escutcheons  much  of  the  same  bird-like  shape  as  those  on  the 
Hawnby  bowl  from  the  same  county.  In  the  centre  both  of 
the  inside  and  outside,  applied  within  the  raised  centre,  are 
two  thin  discs  of  silver  with  simple  interlacing  pattern,  not  of 
Late-Celtic  character,  and  there  is  no  mention  of  enamel. 

The  two  enamelled  discs  of  this  kind  found  in  Ireland  were 
evidently  known  to  Mr.  Allen,  but  not  included  in  his  list ; 
they  are  illustrated  by  Westwood,  J  but  nothing  is  known  of 
their  origin .  They  may  well  have  been  escutcheons  of  howls, 
but  possibly  they  were  applied  to  reliquaries  like  that  recently 
discovered  in  Norway.  § 

*  Proceedings,  2iKi  S.  ii.  202  ;  V.  C.  H.  Kent,  i.  379  (fig.). 

t  Br.Uquary ,  1906,  60, 

j  Facsimiles  of  Miniatures,  one  enlarged  in  Reliquary,  1906,  63. 

§  Th.  Petersen',  A  Celtic  Reliquary  found  in  a  Norioegian  Burial-mound  [at 
Melhus,  Namdalen],  Det  Kgl.  Norske  Videnskabers  Selskabs  Skrifter,  1907, 
No.  8. 
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The  additional  material  I  have  collected  throws  some  light 
on  the  origin  and  original  appearance  of  these  bowls  as  well 
as  on  their  distribution  in  England,  but  not  I  fear  on  the 
purposes  they  served. 

Keythorpe  Hall,  Tiighy,  Leics. — Portions  of  a  bronze  bowl, 
large  double-toothed  bone  comb,  an  object  ornamented  with 
silver  (perhaps  a  knife-handle),  a  pair  of  bone  dice,  forty- 
six  bone  draughtsmen  and  another  made  of  a  horse’s  tooth, 
were  found  together  in  1860  with  a  skeleton  ;  but  I  have 
been  unable  to  trace  them.  In  the  original  account*  the 
bowl  was  compared  with  the  Lullingstone  example,  but  had 
three  hooks  for  chains  attached  by  escutcheons  enamelled  in 
Celtic  patterns.  The  dice  and  bone  draughtsmen  look  Roman, 
but  horse-tooth  pieces  occurred  in  the  famous  Taplow  barrow 
(probably  about  620)  and  in  the  King’s  Field,  Faversham, 
Kent  (all  in  the  British  Museum). 

Oving,  Bucks. — A  disc  of  the  ordinary  design  with  red 
enamel,t  now  in  the  Aylesbury  Museum,  can  be  regarded  as 
evidence  of  a  bowl  at  Oving,  though  no  details  are  recorded 
of  the  discovery. 

Cambridge.— K  bronze  disc,  2  inches  in  diameter,  with 
trumpet  scrolls  once  enamelled,  was  found  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  cemetery  at  Edix  Hill  Hole,  near  Cambridge,  and  is 
now  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College. 

Morden,  Surrey. — Part  of  a  similar  disc  with  the  enamel 
much  decayed  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the 
proximity  of  the  site  to  the  Kentish  border  makes  it  all  but 
certain  that  a  bowl  was  deposited  there. 

JEwelme,  Oxoa.  I — The  bronze  bowl  exhibited  this  evening 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Powell  is  of  exceptional  interest.  It  was  found 
during  the  autumn  of  1903  on  a  liill  not  far  from  Rumbold’s 
Pit,  Ewelme,  Oxon.  (2  miles  east  of  Bensington,  and  3  miles 
north-east  of  Wallingford,  below  the  Chilterns),  on  land 
occupied  by  Mr.  Painter,  and  was  associated  with  iron 
fragments  and  a  wooden  bucket  8  inches  in  diameter,  furnished 
with  thin  bronze  loops  which  are  simply  decorated  with  raised 
dots  in  rows.  The  iron  fragments  seem  to  me  hinges  of 
uncertain  date,  but  the  bucket,  though  now  perished,  was 
evidently  of  a  common  Anglo-Saxon  type.  A  small  black 
vase  of  the  same  period  was  found  a  few  hundred  yards 
away,  also  the  remains  of  several  prehistoric  urns  with  two 
hammerstones,  of  flint  and  quartzite  respectively.  It  appears 

*  Archceoloffical  Journal,  xviii.  76  ;  V.  C.  H.  Leicestershire,  i.  239. 

t  V.  C.  H.  Bucks,  i.  195. 

t  A  cast  of  an  enamelled  disc  found  on  the  site  of  Eynsham  Abbey,  Oxou.,  is 
in  the  Ashmolean  Museum. 
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from  subsequent  investigations  that  bones,  presumably  human, 
wei'e  found  with  the  bronze  bowl,  and  as  many  as  fifteen 
skeletons  were  found  on  the  spot,  apparently  without  any 
gi’ave  furniture.  They  lay  in  narrow  graves  about  2  feet 
below  the  surface  in  rows  two  or  three  yards  apart.  Some, 
at  least,  had  the  head  at  the  west  end,  and  five  were  found 
together  in  a  single  pit.  Another  account  states  that  one 
skeleton  was  found  in  a  sitting  position,  and  that  the  graves 
were  irregularly  placed. 


Fig.  1.  BRONZE  BOWL  WITH  PLAIN  ESCUTCHEONS,  AND  DETAILS, 
EWELME,  O.XON.  (f.) 

The  curious  construction  of  the  bowl  is  shown  in  the  illus¬ 
tration  (fig.  1)  and  differentiates  it  from  the  ordinary  type 
(fig.  22).  The  bronze  is  somewhat  thicker  than  usual,  and  is 
made  in  sections  not  riveted  together,  but  telescoped,  and  the 
edges  of  the  plates  kejit  from  shifting  by  raised  cordons  inside 
against  which  impinge  short  rivets  passed  through  the  inner 
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plate  {see  section,  tig.  1).  Two  discs  with  raised  centres  and 
edges  are  tixed  inside  and  outside  the  base,  and  round  the 
neck  of  the  bowl  were  placed  three  plain  escutcheons  (of  which 
two  remain)  with  pierced  lugs  to  hold  the  chains  for  sus¬ 
pension.  It  is  now  a  very  fragmentary  state,  but  it  is  clear 
that  the  neck  and  shoulder  were  in  one  piece,  and  the  band 
below  was  in  four  sections  fastened  by  ribs  applied  on  the 
outside  by  solder.  Enamel  was  not  used  on  any  part  of  this 
specimen,  though  the  w^orkmanship  is  strikingly  Late-Celtic, 
and  the  neck  in  particular  is  characteristic  of  early  British 
vessels  both  in  pottery  and  in  bronze.  There,  is,  therefore, 
every  reason  to  regard  this  as  one  of  the  earliest  hanging 


Fig.  2.  ENAMELLED  ESCUTCHEON  OF  BOWL,  WITH  SIDE  VIEW, 
NORTHUMBERLAND  (?)  ([.) 


bowls  with  escutcheons,  and  a  link  between  the  plain  British 
bowl  and  the  series  that  manifestly  belongs  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period.  Its  precise  date  is  not  easy  to  determine,  but 
the  presence  of  a  bronze-mounted  bucket  in  the  same  ground, 
perhaps  in  the  same  grave,  suggests  the  fifth  century.  Such 
buckets  can  hardly  be  earlier  in  England,  and  that  date  would 
allow  some  time  for  the  development  of  the  escutcheons,  and 
the  modification  of  the  bowls  themselves. 

Northumberland  (?) — The  set  exhibited  by  the  Secretary 
was  brought  to  his  notice  by  our  Fellow  Mr.  Blair,  who 
informs  me  that  nothing  definite  is  known  as  to  locality. 
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The  four  discs  (figs.  2,  3)  evidently  belong  together  and  were 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Amyot,  who  had  been 
settled  in  Newcastle  a  long  time  before  his  death  ;  hut  no 
particulars  were  furnished  at  his  sale^  and  there  is  little 
likelihood  of  obtaining  any  from  his  representatives.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  they  were  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The  design  is  of  Late-Celtic  character, 
but  coarser  than  usual,  and  the  enamel  is  variegated  with 
inlaid  glass  discs  which  have  been  cut  from  bundles  of  rods 
fused  together  so  as  to  produce  a  mosaic  pattern.  Similar 
mosaic  patterns  are  seen  in  glass  beads  of  the  Viking  period 


Fig.  3.  ENAMELLED  DISC  OF  BOWL,  WITH  Fig.  4.  ENAMELLED  ESCUTCHEON,  WIT 
SECTION,  NORTHUMBERLAND  (?).  (y.)  SIDE  VIEW,  MILDENHALL.  (i.) 

in  Scandinavia,  and  on  a  horse-brooch*  from  the  Crimea  in 
the  possession  of  Sir  John  Evans. 

Gapheaton,  Northumberland. — In  1813  the  Society  of  Anti- 
(|uaries  of  Newcastle  was  presented  by  Sir  John  Swinburne 
with  ‘a  copper  vessel  and  some  pieces  of  copper  which  had 
apparently  belonged  to  it,  two  brooches  and  a  ring,  all 
found  in  a  tumulus  near  Capheaton.f  Mr.  Albert  Way  sub¬ 
sequently  noticed  that  they  were  not  of  Roman  origin  as 
supposed,  but  belonged  to  the  series  of  hanging  vessels 
generally  furnished  with  enamelled  escutcheons  and  refer- 


*  Supra,  p.  63,  fig.  10  on  plate, 
t  Arch.  Aeliana,  N.s.  iv.  (1859),  251. 
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able  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  in  spite  of  the  Late-Celtic 
character  of  the  enamelled  designs  on  many  of  them.  The 
‘brooches,’  originally  three  in  number,  were  in  fact  ornamental 
loops  soldered  to  the  side  for  the  attachment  of  chains  for 
j  suspension,  and  one  of  the  loops  was  quite  polished  by  the 
j  friction  of  its  ring.  Under  the  vessel  are  the  fastenings  of 
I  a  circular  ornament,  as  commonly  found  in  that  position ; 
i  and  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Parker  Brewis  the  following 
;  detail  may  be  added  to  the  published  account.  The  flat  rim 
was  double,  the  upper  layer  being  bent  in  from  the  outside 


Fig.  .0.  ENAMELLED  DISC  FROM  BASE  OP  BOWL,  (i.) 
Fig.  e.  ENAMELLED  RING  OF  BOWL,  MILDENHALL.  (f  ) 


and  hammered  down  flat  (as  in  the  Basingstoke  specimen). 
.The  bottom  was  indented  as  usual,  and  the  hollow  was 
lengraved  *  with  a  star  pattern  of  six  points  formed  of 
;intersecting  segments  and  surrounded  by  an  applied  ring  of 
bronze,  0'45  inch  wide  and  2%3  inches  outside  diameter.  This 
is  now  missing,  but  can  be  inferred  from  the  four  rivet  holes 
remaining  and  the  discoloration  of  the  metal. 

:  Mildenliall,  Suffolk. — The  remarkable  set  of  mounts  for  a 
hanging  bowl  exhibited  this  evening  by  Baron  A.  von  Hiigel, 

*  The  more  complicated  pattern  engraved  on  the  Basingstoke  specimen  was 
j  nside  the  bowl. 

*  VOL.  XXII.  G 
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Fig.  9.  ENAMELLED  ESCUTCHEON,  WITH  SIDE  VIEW, 
DOVER.  (^.) 


Fig.  7.  ENAMELLED 

I'ig-  10.  ENAMELLED  ESCUTCHEON,  WITH  SIDE  VIEW. 
BOWL,  MILDBN-  nnvER  ^  i  '> 

HALL.  (L.)  DOVER. 
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from  the  Cambridge  Museum  of  Archaeology,  is,  I  believe, 
unpublished,  and  the  careful  drawings  by  our  Fellow  Mr. 
Praetorius  do  full  justice  to  the  subject.  They  were  found  at 
Mildenhall,  in  one  of  the  richest  areas  in  England  as  regards 
all  the  early  periods,  and  closely  agree  with  the  finds  at 
Barlaston  and  Dover.  The  series  consists  of  three  escutcheons 
(one  in  its  hooked  frame)  for  the  side  of  a  bowl,  decorated 
with  red  chainpleve  enamel,  the  pattern  being  not  of  the  usual 
Celtic  character,  but  perhaps  a  rude  attempt  to  imitate  the 
classical  palmette  (fig.  4).  A  fourth  disc  of  geometrical 
design  (fig.  5)  was  evidently  intended  for  the  bottom  of  the 
bowl,  inside  or  outside,  and  the  flat  enamelled  band  (tig.  6)  with 
running  scrolls  was  probably  affixed  outside  the  foot  of  the 
bowl,  or  rather  round  the  edg^e  of  the  indented  base.  An 


HALL.  (L)  ESCUTCHEON  OF 

Fig.  11.  ENAMELLED  DISC  OF  BOWL,  DOVER.  (L.) 
BOWL,  DOVER.  (L.) 


enamelled  strip  with  sloping  ends  as  illustrated  (fig.  7)  was 
evidently  one  of  three  (two  fragments  surviving),  as  at 
Barlaston,  and  were  apparently  affixed  outside  below  the 
moulding  and  between  the  three  escutcheons. 

^  The  bronze  ring  (fig.  8)  is  much  worn  inside,  and  was 
either  fixed  to  one  of  the  escutcheons,  or  joined  the  three 
suspending  chains  for  carrying.  Some  silver  fragments 
included  in  this  series  were  evidently  the  binding  of  one  or 
other  of  the  discs,  and  their  notched  edges  recall  the  escutcheon 
frames  in  the  Barlaston  find. 

Dover,  AenC— The  specimens  kindly  lent  for  exhibition 
this  evening  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Barnes,  lion,  curator  of  the  Dover 
Museum,  were  found  in  Old  Park,  just  outside  Dover,  in  1861, 
and  presented  by  Mr.  W.  Clayton. The  larger  discs  with 
hooks  (figs.  9,  10}  are  enamelled  in  different  patterns  belong- 

*  V.  a  H.  Kent,  i.  379. 
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ing  to  different  bowls,  and  there  are  three  other  discs  (fig.  11) 
similar  to  one  of  them,  but  without  frames  or  hooks.  There 
are  also  two  smaller  discs,  one  of  which  has  a  projection 
(fig.  12),  but  not  of  hook  form.  Besides  these  are  two  curved 
bands  that  evidently  belong  to  the  same  find,  as  the  enamelled 
pattern  corresponds  to  that  on  four  of  the  discs.  They  form 
more  than  three-quarters  of  a  flat  ring  (fig.  13)  with  an  outside 
diameter  of  5‘2  inches,  the  missing  portion  having  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  British  Museum  by  Mr.  Samuel  Lysons  early  in 
the  last  century.  It  was  said  to  have  been  found  between 
Sandgate  and  Dover,  and  evidently  belonged  to  a  grave  which 


Fig.  13.  ENAMELLED  RING  FROM  BOWL,  DOVER.  (^.) 


was  again  excavated  after  an  interval  of  half  a  century.  All 
had  been  tinned  in  the  same  way  as  the  Faversham  series 
The  accompanying  illustration  (fig.  14)  shows  a  so-called 
“  latchet”  found  in  Ireland*  that  has  been  enamelled, and  the 
design  is  similar  to  some  of  the  Dover  bronzes.  The  use  and 
date  of  these  Irish  antiquities  are  equally  uncertain,  but  as 
there  is  good  evidence  that  the  bowls  belong  mostly  to  the 
sixth  and  seventh  centuries  in  England,  we  may  presume  that 
some  at  least  of  the  “  latchets  ”  are  contemporary.  Other 
examples  have  the  trumpet  pattern  that  occurs  both  on  our 
enamelled  discs  and  in  the  earlier  Irish  illuminated  MSS. 
Faversham,  Kent. — Apparently  in  the  King’s  Field  were 

*  Col.  Wood-Martin,  Ulster  Journal  of  Archceology,  ix.  (1903),  165. 
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found  a  small  enamelled  disc  with  ribbed  border  (fig.  15),  and 
a  heater-shaped  escutcheon  with  hook  (fig.  16),  evidently- 
belonging  to  one  bowl.  Both  pieces  are  beautifully  designed, 
and  have  Celtic  scroll-work  enriched  with  red  enamel.  The 
disc  evidently  came  from  the  base  of  the  bowl,  and  is  with 
the  escutcheon  in  the  British  Museum. 

Both  were  formerly  in  the  Pollexfen  collection,  but  the 
Gibbs  collection  from  the  same  site  contains  specimens  in 
addition  to  those  already  published.  There  is  a  set  of  three 
round  escutcheons  with  their  rings  in  position,  the  disc 
ornamented  with  red  enamel  in  a  geometrical  pattern  (fig.  17) 
similar  to  one  from  Kingston  Down.*  Two  enamelled  bands 
enamelled  with  a  herring-bone  pattern  probably  belonged  to 
the  same  bowl,  but  are  now  in  fragments ;  one  has  an  outside 


Fig.  14.  BEONZE  LATCHET,  FOUND  NEAR  NEWRY,  CO.  DOWN,  (i.) 

(^Uhter  Journal  of  Arch.  ix.  lt).5.) 

diameter  of  4  inches  and  is  flat,  while  the  other  is  of  collar 
form  and  was  mounted  vertically,  possibly  round  a  projecting 
foot  0'4  inch  deep.  The  measurements  suggest  that  the  flat 
band  was  attached  to  the  botton  of  the  foot  and  was  surrounded 
by  the  other  which  is  about  -/o  inch  larger  ;  but  no  bowls  of 
the  period  that  would  allow  such  an  arrangement  have  yet 
been  met  with,  and  the  above  is  merely  a  suggestion.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  the  vertical  band  formed  a  collar  round 
the  neck,  as  at  Needham  Market.  Two  discs,  tinned  like  the 
rest  of  this  find  and  ornamented  with  red  enamel,  may  have 
belonged  to  the  same  or  different  bowls ;  one  with  a  diameter 
of  IT  inch  has  a  design  in  quadrants,  and  the  other  with 
a  diameter  of  1'2  inch  bears  the  knot  or  crossed  links  frequently 
seen  on  Homan  mosaic  pavements,  but  not  characteristic  of 
Celtic  or  Anglo-Saxon  art. 

Basing 8t<^te,  Hants. — In  1899  portions  of  a  bowl  about 

*  Inventormm  Se]}ulchrale,  pi.  xvi.  fig.  8a. 
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9  inches  in  diameter  were  found  in  a  grave  at  West  Ham, 
near  Basingstoke,  in  a  cutting  of  the  Alton  Light  Railway,  at 
the  entrance  of  a  branch  line  into  Messrs.  Thorueycroft’s 
motor  wagon  works.  The  skeleton  was  extended,  but 
probably  not  orientated,  and  with  it  was  an  iron  vessel  (bowl 
with  handle),  a  knife,  spear,  and  lance-heads  (figs.  18-20), 
and  several  draughtsmen  (fig.  21)  stained  green  by  contact 
with  bronze.  The  bronze  bowl  retains  in  one  place  the  rivet 
marks  and  outline  of  a  bird-shaped  escutcheon  (fig.  22),  a 
second  having  been  found  but  subsequently  lost.  The  enamel 
is  nearly  perfect,  but  the  colours  are  indistinguishable,  and  it 
has  probably  had  simply  a  red  ground  that  has  been  dis¬ 
coloured  by  contact  with  the  metal.  Inside  the  bowl,  the 


Eig.  15.  ENAMELLED  DISC  Fig.  10.  ENAMELLED  LED  ESCUTCHEON 

OP  BOWL,  WITH  SECTION,  ESCUTCHEON,  PAVER-  WITH  RING,  FAVER- 
FAVERSHAM.  SHAM,  (r.)  SHAM,  (p) 


base  is  engraved  with  a  rosette  pattern  formed  by  intersecting 
circles  struck  from  19  centres  ;  in  this  and  other  respects  the 
bowl  resembles  the  Capheaton  specimen.  Draughtsmen  were 
found  with  a  bowl  of  the  usual  type  at  Keythorpe  Hall, 
Leicestershire,  and  a  dagger  and  knife  were  found  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  a  bowl  on  Kingston  Down,  Kent. 

Sleaford,  Lines. — A  bowl  with  somewhat  abnormal  charac¬ 
teristics  was  found  in  grave  103  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  cemetery 
excavated  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Thomas.*  Associated  with  it,  under 
a  very  large  cairn,  was  a  large  bronze-mounted  bucket,  lying 
about  1  foot  from  the  feet  of  the  skeleton,  and  a  pair  of 
bronze  tweezers  at  the  hips.  The  bowl,  which  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  is  12  inches  in  diameter  and  5  inches  high. 


Arehaeologia ,  1.  .395. 
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of  thin  beaten  bronze,  with  the  lip  turned  in  at  an  angle  and 
not  provided  with  the  usual  hollow  moulding  which  allowed 
space  for  the  insertion  of  the  chain-ring.  In  consequence,  the 
four  escutcheons  (of 
which  two  only  re¬ 
main)  have  a  complete 
ring  in  the  form  of  a 
swan’s  neck  above  the 
plain  shield  which  is 
not  unlike  fig.  16  in 
outline,  and  unusually 
small  in  proportion  to 
the  bowl.  The  marks 
of  the  missing  parts 
are  visible,  and  there 
is  a  round  patch  in 
the  bottom  of  the 
bowl  which  leaves  the 
original  formation  of 
that  part  uncertain. 

Hawnhy,  N.  R. 

Yorks.  —  A  complete  ^ '  //, :  ^ 

diameter,  is  now  in  ^ 

the  British  Museum, 
and  was  found  in  a 
grave-mound  with  a 
brooch  and  knives,  but 
these  are  not  pre¬ 
served.  The  bowl  has 
a  shallow  “  kick,”  and 
still  bears  three  heater¬ 
shaped  escutcheons  of 
bronze  enclosing  small 
rings.  Enamel  has  not 
been  used,  but  the 
escutcheons  have  ap¬ 
parently  been  tinned 
to  contrast  with  the 
bronze,  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  small 
punched  dots  round 
the  edge  and  down 
the  middle,  panels  enclosing  groups  of  three  dots  being  made 
by  transverse  lines.  There  can  be  little  hesitation  in  regard¬ 
ing  this  as  a  late  development  of  the  enamelled  bowl,  and  it 
shows  the  transition  to  the  Scandinavian  pattern. 


Figs.  18-20.  IRON  SPEAR-HEADS  AND 
KNIFE,  BASINGSTOKE,  (i-) 
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Though  not  enamelled,  some  escutcheons  found  at  Twyford, 
Leicester,*  and  now  in  Leicester  Museum,  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  here  as  evidently  belonging  to  bowls  of  the  same  type. 

The  two  are  not  a  pair,  and  have  plates  of  trefoil  form. 

A  single  escutcheon  in  the  form  of  a  triangle  terminating 
in  a  lobe  was  found  at  Sarre,  Kent,  and  is  now  in  Maidstone 
Museum  along  with  a  pair  of  triangular  form  (point  down¬ 
wards)  with  a  simple  loop  on  the  flat,  and  not  projecting  from 
the  top  edge ;  and  Sir  John  Evans  has  one  somewhat  resembling 
a  bird  with  spread  wings  found  at  Barton,  Cambs.  in  1874. 

A  bowl  found  at  Cookham,  Berks,  was  considered  to 
belong  to  this  type,|  but  it  seems  to  have  had  drop  handles 


Fig.  21.  BONE  DRAUGHTSMEN,  WITH  PLAN  AND  SECTION,  BASINGSTOKE.  (A) 

like  many  of  a  distinct  class  in  Kent,  and  it  need  only  be 
mentioned  here  as  the  site  is  quite  a  likely  one. 

In  completing  the  list,  I  think  I  can  claim  to  be  the  first  to 
notice  an  example  on  the  Continent.  It  was  found  at  Har- 
mignies,  near  Mons,  Hainault,  Belgium,  and  in  1905  was 
in  the  Cinquantenaire  Museum  at  Brussels.  To  my  mind 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  imported  from  Britain,  as 
there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  our  examples.  It  is 
without  a  frame,  and  has  both  close  and  trumpet  spirals  in 
enamel  arranged  in  the  triskele  form  as  on  several  English 
examples. 

Mr.  Allen’s  inventory  of  these  bowls  was  a  useful  piece  of 
work  and  richly  deserved  its  place  in  Archaeologia ;  but  I 
confess  my  inability  to  understand  his  verdict  as  to  their 
date.  He  says  :  ‘  On  the  whole  I  am  inclined  to  ascribe  the 

*  V.  C.  IT.  Leicester  shire,  i.  236,  pi.  i.  fig.  2, 
f  Archceological  Journal,  xv.  287. 
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bronze  bowls  with  enamelled  ornament  to  the  end  of  the  Late- 
Celtic  period  and  the  beginning  of  the  Saxon  period.’  What¬ 
ever  limits  we  assign  to  the  Late-Celtic  period — and  this  point 
has  been  recently  in  dispute — we  cannot  ignore  the  four 
centuries  of  Roman  domination,  or  regard  the  Late-Celtic  and 
Saxon  periods  as  continuous.  I  am  quite  ready  to  believe  that 
Late-Celtic  art  had  taken  refuge  in  the  least  Romanised  parts 
of  England;  WaleS;  and  Scotland,  or  had  been  practically  con¬ 
fined  to  Ireland  during  the  later  Roman  period  ;  but  its 
appearance  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  must  in  that  case 
be  regarded  as  a  splendid  renaissance,  not  as  an  insignificant 
survival. 

In  view  of  the  astonishing  development  of  Celtic  art  in 
Ireland  during  the  early  Christian  period  one  can  readily 
believe  that  such  artistic  enamelling  was  executed  beyond 
St.  Geoi’ge’s  Channel  in  the  dark  days  of  the  English  inva¬ 


sions  ;  but  the  enamels  were  evidently  made  for  the  bowls, 
and  since  at  the  date  of  Augustine’s  landing  in  Kent, 
Christianity  had  been  planted  in  Ireland  for  a  century  and  a 
half,  it  is  a  tempting  theory  that  these  bowls  were  brought 
over  and  used  for  some  ceremonial  purpose  by  Celtic  mis¬ 
sionaries  of  the  Irish  Church.  An  ecclesiastical  origin  is  also 
suggested  by  the  occurrence  of  discs  with  ornament  almost 
identical  with  that  of  the  enamelled  mounts,  in  the  Book  of 
Burrow,*  which  is  attributed  by  Westwood  to  the  seventh 
century ;  and  more  examples  in  metal  may  some  day  be  found 
in  Ireland.  Till  the  exact  use  of  these  bowls  is  discovered,  it 
would  be  idle  to  insist  on  their  Irish  or  Christian  origin,  and 
it  is  not  probable  that  there  were  many  converts  to  Celtic 
Christianity  in  Kent  either  just  before  or  after  the  coming  of 

*  Figured  in  Allen’s  Celtic  Art^  p.  169. 
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Augustine ;  yet  it  is  in  that  county  that  the  majority  of  speci¬ 
mens  have  been  discovered.  The  Lullingstone  and  Faversham 
examples  may  well  be  Christian,  but  there  were  symbols 
apparently  of  the  same  faith  in  the  Benty  Grange  burial ;  and 
several  others  seem,  from  the  presence  of  weapons  and  grave 
furniture,  to  be  frankly  pagan. 

In  Norway  these  hanging  bowls  are  remarkably  common, 
but  in  Sweden  and  Denmark  they  are  practically  unknown.* * * § 
The  escutcheons  are  generally  of  bird-form,t  much  like  the 
Basingstoke  specimen  exhibited,  but  are  sometimes  enamelled 
in  various  colours,  among  which  yellow  is  conspicuous ; 
whereas  only  red  enamel  was  used  for  the  purpose  in 
England,  being  occasionally  relieved  by  slices  of  mosaic  glass. 
An  Irish  enamel  J  executed  in  the  same  style  was  formerly  in 
St.  Columba’s  College,  near  Dublin,  and  is  now  in  Dublin 
Museum  ;  but  the  angularity  of  the  design  is  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  inimitable  scrollwork  of  most  of  the  bowl- 
escutcheons. 

A  link  with  the  Norwegian  series  is  furnished  by  the 
Basingstoke  and  Hawnby  finds,  with  their  bird-like  escutcheons, 
and  their  adoption  by  the  Northmen  is  another  argument 
against  their  Christian  origin.  In  Norway  they  are  confidently 
assigned  to  the  Viking  period  (from  the  eighth  to  the  eleventh 
century),  when  the  heathen  arm.ies  were  harrying  England 
and  carrying  off  much  booty  (including  several  pieces  of  Irish 
bronze  work).  Bowls  so  richly  enamelled  would  not  have 
escaped  their  attention,  but  unless  they  had  known  the 
proper  use  of  them,  the  Northmen  would  hardly  have  set 
about  copying  them  and  burying  them  with  their  own  dead. 
Unfortunately  there  is  little  material  for  comparison  in 
England  for  that  period,  as  the  practice  of  interring -utensils, 
arms,  and  ornaments  with  the  body  ceased  with  the  complete 
establishment  of  Christianity  about  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century. 

These  bowls  have  often  been  identified  with  the  Gabatce  men¬ 
tioned  by  Byzantine  writers,  but  the  equation  hardly  brings 
us  nearer  the  truths.  Anglo-Saxon  workmen  are  known  to 
have  been  employed  at  Rome  in  the  eighth  and  nineth  cen¬ 
turies,  and  a  full  description  of  a  Gabata  has  come  down 
to  us.§  They  appear  to  have  been  lamps  of  copper  or  silver 

*  ArcMv  fur  Anthropologies  xx.  8';  the  date  given  is  800-850  A  D. 

t  Rygh,  Norslte  OldsageVs  fig.  726  ;  M'emoires  de  la  Sooiete  des  Antiquaires 
du  Nord,  1890-5,  pjj.  .36,  37,  and  p.  4,  fig  5  ;  coloured  plates  i.  ii. 

J  Figured  in  colours  in  Waring  and  Franks’  Vitreous  Art,  pi.  vi.  fig.  4. 

§  Zeitschrift  fiir  Christliche  Kunst,  i-K.  Jahrgang  (1896),  Heft  12,  364-5: 
Archceological  Journal,  xiv.  174  ;  Smith  and  Cheetham,  Diet.  Christ,  Antiqs. 
s.v.  Gahatha,  where  one  is  figured. 
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suspended  by  three  chains  and  ornamented  with  jewels  and 
enamels.  Leo  III.  (795-816)  gave  to  the  church  of  St. 
Susanna  a  Saxon  lamj)  (or  a  lamp  of  Saxon  style)  of  silver 
weighing  two  pounds,  on  which  were  gilt  griffins,  and  Gregory 
IV,  (827-844)  had  several  vessels  made  in  the  same  style. 
One  had  the  Christian  monogram,  and  was  inlaid  with  lions 
in  fine  gold  wire,  with  four  chains  for  suspension.  Another 
was  on  three  chains,  and  was  decorated  with  eight  gilt  lions 
of  two  sizes,  with  serpentine  interlacings  and  a  pine-cone 
in  the  centre.  In  a  letter  of  Gregory  IV.,  are  mentioned 
“  gabatse  angelorum  opere  constructie.” 

Though  the  hanging  bowls  were  evidentl}^  intended  to  be 
seen  as  much  from  below  as  from  above,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  they  served  as  lamps.  Vessels  of  similar  form  but 
made  of  glass  *  are  known  about  the  same  period,  but  a  trans¬ 
parent,  or  at  least  translucent  material,  seems  essential  for  the 
purpose,  and  another  explanation  must  be  found  for  bowls  of 
bronze.  As  enamelled  discs  are  found  both  inside  and  outside 
the  base,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  in.side  was  meant  to 
be  seen,  and  anything  but  a  clear  liquid  such  as  water  would 
obscure  the  view  when  in  use.  That  the  bowls  were  filled  with 
water  is,  however,  unlikely  unless  there  was  some  ceremonial 
importance  attached  to  it,  and  their  use  as  holy  water  stoups 
might  be  conjectured  if  the  chronology  allowed  of  it.  The 
regular  use  of  holy  water  in  the  Koman  Church  during  the 
sixth  century  is,  however,  doubtful,  and  in  any  case  would  not 
explain  the  popularity  of  these  bowls  in  the  pagan  Scandi¬ 
navia  of  the  eighth  century.  Their  use  as  censers  or  for  cook¬ 
ing  purposes  is  also  out  of  the  question,  and  at  present  we  must 
be  content  to  collect  the  evidence;  but  in  conclusion  mention 
may  be  made  of  an  important  findt  dating  from  about  800,  that 
shows  hanging  bowls  with  escutcheons  and  rings  in  use  much 
earlier  than  the  sixth  century,  when  they  seem  '  to  have  been 
common  in  England.  A  walled  grave  at  Sackrau,  near 
Breslau,  Silesia,  contained  many  pottery  vases  of  varied  and 
ornamental  character,  mostly  of  bowl  form ;  a  folding  table 
with  four  legs  ornamented  with  busts  and  statuettes  ;  a  skillet 
and  sieve  or  colander ;  buckles,  embossed  gold  plates,  a  spoon, 
shears,  a  metal  bucket,  glass  bowl  and  millefiori  fragments ; 
gold  and  silver  brooches  fortunately  datable,  and  a  bowl  with 
three  escutcheons  and  rings  that  were  evidently  allowed  to 
hang  down,  as  the  under  surface  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
hook  is  not  worn  smooth  like  some  of  the  English  specimens. 


*  Eclw.  Dillon,  Glass,  pi.  xi.  fig.  i.  p.  101. 
t  Grempler,  Ber  Fund  ton  Sackrau,  pi.  iv. 
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The  skeleton  had  perished,  no  doubt  owing  to  soaking  by 
periodical  floods,  but  the  burial  was  clearly  by  inhumation ; 
and  further  finds  in  the  same  locality  include  a  wooden 
bucket  with  bronze  mounts  very  similar  to  those  found  in 
Pagan  Anglo-Saxon  graves.  Further  evidence  may  be 
expected  from  this  part  of  Europe,  where  both  Roman 
and  Teutonic  influence  was  felt  in  the  fourth  century.” 

Dr.  Arthur  Evans  added  that  the  animal  represented  in 
openwork  on  the  Frankish  buckles  shown  in  illustration  of 
the  horse-brooches  was  really  a  gryphon,  the  pedigree  of 
which  had  been  traced  back  to  a  very  early  period. 

Mr.  Read  commented  on  this  curious  survival  of  early 
British  art  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  century.  The  class  of 
enamelled  bowls,  of  which  several  specimens  had  come  to 
light,  was  clearly  not  Roman,  and  their  Irish  origin  had  yet 
to  be  proved,  though  he  always  regarded  Ireland  as  an  un¬ 
discovered  country  so  far  as  certain  periods  were  concerned. 
Further  systematic  excavation  there  would  throw  much 
light  on  the  early  art  of  Northern  Europe. 

Charles  H.  Read,  Esq.,  Secretary,  exhibited  a  bronze  tore 
and  spear-head  from  the  Thames,  and  a  dagger-blade  of  the 
Bronze  Age  from  Sproughton,  Suflblk,  on  which  he  submitted 
the  following  notes : 

“The  dagger-blade  from  Sproughton, Ipswich,  is  an  unusually 
good  example  of  a  familiar  type.  Such  daggers  are  by  no 
means  common,  and  as  no  two  present  exactly  the  same 
features,  it  is  of  use  to  put  any  new  discoveries  on  exhibition 
before  the  Society.  The  present  example  is  of  pale  yellow 
bronze,  with  a  smooth  surface,  and  having  green  oxide  in  the 
hollows  and  near  the  rivets.  Its  length  is  9'5  inches,  width 
at  butt  2‘9 ;  the  three  rivets  for  fixing  the  handle  remain 
in  place,  and  are  of  the  common  type,  roughly  cylindrical  with 
broadened  ends;  the  middle  one  is  inch,  the  side  rivets 

and  I  long  re.spectively.  On  either  face  are  three  longi¬ 
tudinal  ribs,  and  the  edges  are  chamfered.  The  point  is 
thicker  than  is  usual,  when  looked  at  edgewise,  so  much  so 
that  the  effect  on  the  eye  is  that  the  blade  thickens  towards 
the  point  in  the  way  found  in  Indian  daggers  where  the 
purpose  is  to  break  through  chain  mail.  Careful  measure¬ 
ment,  however,  shows  that  the  present  example  is  of  the 
same  thickness  near  the  point  as  in  the  middle  of  the  blade 
and  not  thicker. 

That  this  weapon  was  a  dagger  and  not  a  halberd  blade  is 
rendered  probable  by  the  greater  length  of  the  middle  rivet.  It 
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is  found  that  the  side  rivets  are  the  longer  in  halberds,  and  a 
little  consideration  of  the  construction  and  sliape  of  the  handles 
of  the  two  weapons  will  show  that  this  is  inherently  probable.* 


Dagger-blade,  Sproughton,  Suffolk.  (^.) 

The  bronze  tore  from  the  Thames  is  a  much  more  unusual 
specimen.  It  is  of  yellow  bronze,  with  no  signs  of  oxida- 

*  On  this  point  compare  George  Coffey,  “  Irish  Copper  Halberds,”  in  Proc.  R 
Irish  Acad,  xxvii.  §  c,  No.  2,  p.  94. 
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tion,  but  with  the  grey  incrustation  common  on  metal  objects 
from  the  bed  of  the  Thames;  it  is  formed  of  a  stout  bar  of  metal 
0‘66  of  an  inch  in  thickness  at  the  middle,  and  diminishing 
gradually  to  the  ends,  each  of  which  is  in  the  form*  of  a  simple 
hook,  the  two  interlocking.  The  whole  surface  to  within 
2  inches  of  each  end  is  of  a  spiral  design,  formed  of  four 
threads ;  it  measures  O-pg  inches  from  back  to  front,  and  8| 
inches  across  outside. 

Another  tore  of  the  same  type  and  size  was  found  in 
Somersetshire,  at  West  Buckland,  with  a  two-looped  palstave 
and  the  remains  of  a  remarkable  armlet.*  Several  others  are 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  most  of  them  are  quoted  in  Evans. 
One,  however,  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mayence  is  of 
special  interest,  like  the  West  Buckland  example,  from  its 
association  with  an  armlet  of  a  definite  type,  penannular  and 
of  triangular  section,  the  ends  broadened. 

A  comparison  of  this  latter  find  (which  may  be  taken  as 
practically  contemporary  with  our  English  specimens)  with 
the  types  given  by  Montelius  in  his  CJcronologie pr^historiquef 
shows  that  it  fits  between  his  periods  three  and  four  of  the 
Bronze  Age,  and  may  be  assigned  to  about  800-700  b.c. 

Both  these  objects  will  be  added  to  the  national  collection 
with  a  socketed  spear-head  of  the  Bronze  Age,j;  found  during 
the  construction  of  a  filtering  bed  at  Battei-sea  in  1865  (near  tlie 
Grosvenor  Road  railway  bridge).  It  is  of  an  ordinary  tyjie, 
but  unusually  long  (14  inches),  and  is  broken  across  the 
middle  of  the  blade.  The  socket  has  a  pair  of  rivet  holes, 
and  there  is  a  slight  moulding  on  either  side  of  the  central 
rib,  the  edges  being  bevelled.” 

Professor  Gowland  showed  some  drawings  of  moulds  for 
making  halberd-blades  and  of  blades  cast  from  them,  which 
had  been  found  in  the  Japanese  island  of  Kiushu,  nearest  to 
the  mainland.  It  was  there  that  the  Japanese  immigrants 
first  landed,  towards  the  end  of  their  Bronze  Age,  and  conse¬ 
quently  at  a  later  date  than  that  to  which  the  specimen  on  the 
table  was  attributed.  Till  recently  only  halberds  of  small 
size  had  been  found  in  China. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  communica¬ 
tions  and  exhibitions. 


*  Evans,  Bronze,  Impl.,  pp.  377,  386,  96. 

+  Comptfs-Reiuhis  du  Congres  International  ....  'pr'ehistorigne,,  xiF 
Session,  Paris,  1900. 

X  Resembling  Evans,  Bronze  Implements,,  fig.  382. 
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Thursday,  13th  February,  1908. 

Sir  RICHARD  RIYINGTON  HOL31ES,  K.C.V.O., 
A^ice-PresidenC  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

From  the  Author  Roods,  Screens,  and  Lofts  in  Derbyshire  Churches  (reprinted 
from  Memorials  of  Old  Derhysliire).  By  Aymer  Vallance,  i.S.A.  8vo. 
London,  1908. 

From  Aliller  Christy,  Esq.  Some  interesting  Essex  Brasses.  By  Miller  Christy, 
W.  W.  Porteous,  and  E.  Bertram  Smith.  8vo.  n.p.  1908. 

From  the  Author  Fragments  from  the  Past,  1832-1907.  By  Rev.  F.  St.  John 
Thackeray,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1907. 

Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  read  the  following 
notes  on  some  vessels  of  steatite  from  Egypt : 

“Among  the  minor  objects  of  antiquity  with  which  the 
soil  of  Egypt  abounds  are  some  belonging  to  a  class  which, 
though  of  considerable  antiquarian  and  artistic  interest,  does 
not  appear  to  have  received  the  attention  to  which  it  is  fairly 
entitled. 

The  class  consists  of  a  series  of  saucer-like  vessels,  generally 
from  2^  to  3  inches  in  extreme  diameter,  but  in  some  cases  as 
much  as  5  or  6  inches,  the  rim  of  the  saucer  being  in  niost 
cases  decorated  with  a  wreath  of  leaves.  On  either  side  is  a  kind 
of  handle  usually  decorated  with  two  spiral  ornaments.  The 
bottom  of  the  saucer  is  on  the  inside  sometimes  plain,  but 
more  frequently  engraved  so  as  to  represent  an  expanded 
flower  pattern,  and  in  it  are  carved  in  relief  one  or  more 
busts  of  divinities,  sometimes  as  many  as  three  or  four  in 
number.  Opposite  the  base  of  these  busts  there  is  a  small 
spout-like  projection  beyond  the  edge  of  the  saucer.  The 
lower  surface  of  the  vessels  is  handsomely  carved,  with,  in 
nearly  all  cases,  a  central  floral  ornament  surrounded  by  a 
cable-pattern  wreath,  beyond  which  again  the  decoration  is 
continued  in  a  highly  artistic  manner.  The  material  is  steatite 
or  soapstone  of  a  dark  colour  or  even  black. 

It  will  now  be  well  shortly  to  describe  the  three  original 
specimens  exhibited,  all  of  which  were  obtained  at  Luxor  in 
the  spring  of  1907.  In  addition  to  these,  casts  of  six  others 
will  in  due  course  be  described. 

No.  1  presents  in  the  bowl,  which  is  plain  and  not  decorated, 
the  bust  of  Isis  in  high  relief  facing  and  draped.  In  front  is 
seen  the  Isian  knot.  On  her  head  is  the  disk  between  two  horns, 
which  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  Isis  as  a  cow-goddess 
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such  as  she  was  regarded  in  the  late  period  of  Egyptian 
history.  The  rim  of  the  saucer  is  flat  and  ornamented  with 
a  laurel  wreath.  The  external  bottom  of  the  vessel  is  highly 
decorated;  in  the  centre  is  a  rosette  of  eight  petals  surrounded 
by  a  cable-pattern  wreath,  outside  which  is  a  border  of 
petals  (tig.  1). 

One  of  the  handles  has  been  broken  off  and  the  other 
damaged.  There  is  in  the  border  a  projection  as  if  of  a  spout, 
but  not  perforated.  Diameter  2 4  inches. 

No.  2  has  the  interior  of  the  bowl  neatly  decorated  with  an 
olive  wreath  surrounded  by  petals.  The  flat  rim  is  also 
carved  into  a  wreath.  Within  the  saucer  are  two  busts  in 
high  relief ;  that  to  the  left  is  of  Isis  almost  identical  with 
that  on  No.  1.  To  the  right  is  that  of  Jupiter  Serapis  bearded 
and  draped  wearing  the  modiiis  on  his  head.  The  two  busts 
slightly  regard  each  othei*.  The  lower  surface  is  ornamented 
in  much  the  same  style  as  No.  1.  The  handles  and  an  imitation 


Fig.  1.  STEATITE  BOWL  WITH  BUST  OF  ISIS.  Q.) 


of  a  spout  are  in  almost  perfect  preservation.  Diameter 
3  inches  (fig.  2). 

No.  3  has  the  central  part  of  the  interior  decorated  with  a 
lotus  flower  and  two  buds  in  low  relief ;  these  are  surrounded 
by  a  laurel  wreath  and  a  border  of  petals.  Above  the  flower 
are  two  busts,  that  to  the  left  being  of  Isis,  as  on  the  others, 
but  without  the  knot,  that  to  the  right  being  a  hawk-headed 
Horus  draped  and  wearing  the  crown  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt(%-3)._ 

The  decoration  of  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  consists  of  a 
central  floral  ornament,  and  three  outer  rings  varying  in 
character.  The  smallest  is  a  cable-pattern  wreath,  the  largest 
is  an  arcade  of  petals  very  like  those  of  the  interior,  but  every 
third  ribbed  like  a  leaf.  The  middle  ring  bears  upon  it  in 
relief  a  wreath  consisting  of  two  serpentine  vine  branches 
laden  with  grapes,  and  at  the  top  between  them,  under  the 
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rudimentary  spout,  a  lotus  flower  with  two  buds.  Diameter 
31  inches.  One  handle  wanting,  the  other  slightly  damaged. 

In  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford  are  some  other, 
examples  collected  by  the  late  Rev.  Greville  Chester.  One  of 
them  (No.  4),  2|-  inches  in  diameter,  closely  resembles  No.  1 
but  has  inside  it  what  may  be  busts  of  Isis  and  Horus  as  on 
No.  3.  It  has,  however,  been  suggested  that  the  busts  are 
those  of  Apollo  and  Artemis.  The  Hat  rim  has  a  wreath 
carved  upon  it.  The  bottom  is  plain  but  for  traces  of  an  incised 
wreath  which  is  cut  through  by  the  busts.  The  outer  bottom 
is  a  counterpart  of  that  of  No.  1.  There  is  an  imperforate 
rudimentary  spout.  This  specimen  is  almost  intact.  Diameter 
3|  inches  (hg.  4). 

Of  a  second  specimen,  No.  5,  barely  half  has  survived,  but 


Fig.  2.  STEATITE  BOWL  WITH  BUSTS  OF  ISIS  AND  JUPITER  SERAPIS.  (^.) 


what  remains  is  of  great  interest  (fig.  5).  In  general  character 
it  resembles  No.  3,  having  a  lotus  flower  on  the  inside  and  a 
flat  rim  with  incised  wreath.  Instead  of  the  usual  busts  or 
bust  it  bears  the  seated  figure  of  a  hawk-headed  Horus,  facing, 
and  with  his  right  hand  elevated ;  on  his  right  is  the  figure  of 
a  lion  couchant  and  on  his  left  what  may  be  that  of  a  standing 
hawk  or  falcon,  facing.  These  are  proper  attributes  of  Horus. 
The  bottom  has  three  rings  of  ornamental  character  outside 
the  central  eight-leaved  flower.  The  first  is  of  a  cable 
pattern,  the  second  consists  of  an  olive  wreath,  and  the  third 
of  petals  alternately  plain  and  ribbed  like  leaves.  The 
diameter  when  perfect  must  have  been  about  24  inches.  I 
have  to  thank  the  Keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum  for  casts 
of  these  and  of  another  vessel.  There  are  four  imperfect 
specimens  in  the  Cairo  Museum. 
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In  the  British  Museum  there  are  also  four  specimens  of 
this  kind,  at  least  two  of  which  were  obtained  in  Egypt  by 
the  late  Kev.  Greville  Chester.  Of  these  Dr.  Budge  has  kindly 
allowed  me  to  have  casts,  and  he  has  also  most  materially 
aided  me  in  drawing  up  the  description  of  them. 

The  first  of  these.  No.  6  (B.  M.  No.  2432c),  is  of  unusually 
large  size,  having  when  perfect  been  at  least  5  inches  in 
diameter  (tig.  6).  The  greater  part  of  the  flat  rim,  on  which 
is  engraved  an  olive  wreath,  has  been  broken  off,  though  the 
principal  device  on  the  interior  remains  almost  intact.  This 
consists  of  a  goddess  full  faced,  wearing  a  head  dress  sur¬ 
mounted  by  what  seems  to  be  the  horns  and  disk  of  Isis  as  a 
cow-goddess.  She  holds  a  staff  or  sceptre  in  each  hand,  and 
is  seated  on  a  dog  walking  to  the  right  with  his  head  turned 
back  towards  the  goddess.  Below  are  two  naked  boys  (Cupids 


Fig.  3.  STEATITE  BOWL  WITH  BUSTS  OF  ISIS  AND  HOEUS.  (|.) 


or  Erotes)  nearly  facing  each  other,  and  each  having  his  right 
hand  raised  behind  his  head.  There  is  a  border  of  petals 
around  the  inside  of  the  saucen  The  back  has  a  nine-petaled 
flower  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  four  belts  of  ornament : 
first,  a  cable-pattern  wreath  ;  next,  one  of  diverging  leaves ; 
beyond  this  a  ring  decorated  with  vine  branches  bearing 
grapes,  which  in  places  are  being  pecked  by  birds ;  and  last,  a 
band  of  oval  petals.  At  one  side  there  is  a  projection  that 
appears  significant  of  a  spout.  In  general  character  the  orna¬ 
mentation  is  much  like  that  of  No.  k  The  signification  of  the 
two  Cupids,  who  also  appear  on  No.  7,  is  at  present  uncertain, 
and  I  leave  it  for  more  experienced  Gr^co-Boman  Egypto¬ 
logists  to  determine. 

As  to  the  goddess  Isis  being  seated  on  a  dog,  we  learn  from 
Dion  Cassius  *  that  on  the  pinnacle  or  gable  of  her  temple  at 
*  Lib.  Ixxix.  sec.  10. 
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Home  was  a  statue  that  represented  her  as  borne  by  a  dog. 
Among  the  portents  that  accompanied  the  reign  of  Elagabalus 
he  records  that  the  face  of  this  was,  I  presume  suddenly, 
turned  inwards  towards  the  temple. 

Lucan*  also  mentions  dogs  in  connexion  with  Isis: 

‘  Nos  in  templa  tuam  Romana  accepimus  Isin, 
Semideosque  canes,  et  sistra  jubentia  luctus.’ 

Diodorus  Siculus  relates  f  that  among  the  claims  of  Isis  as 
set  forth  in  an  inscription  at  Mysa,  in  Arabia,  are :  ‘  I  am 
the  first  who  bestowed  fruits  upon  mortals.  I  am  the  mother 
of  King  Horus.  I  am  she  who  rises  in  the  star  of  the  Dog.’ 
It  may  be  added  that  the  star  representing  the  head  of  the 
Dog  was  called  Isis  and  that  on  his  tongue  Sirius. 

With  regard  to  the  representation  of  Isis  on  certain  coins  I 
shall  subsequently  speak,  but  Eckhel’s  J  observation  that  she 


Fig.  i.  BOWL  IN  THE  .iSHMOLEAIw  MUSEUM  WI'iH  BUSTS  OF  ISIS  AND  HOKUS.  (I.) 


was  carried  on  her  dog  in  the  same  manner  as  Cybele  on  her 
lion  may  here  be  cited.  It  is  as  Hecate  in  another  form  that 
she  claims  the  dog  as  sacred  to  her. 

On  the  reverse  of  a  coin  of  Julian  II.  on  which  Isis  appears 
on  board  a  ship  she  is  accompanied  by  a  dog.  According  to 
Appian,§  those  who  at  Rome  were  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  Isis  wore  in  the  public  processions  masks  representing 
the  heads  of  dogs,  “  koX  rov  kvvo(;  KecpaX^v  ’eTredero.” 
Each  was  ‘  canicipitem  personam  indutus.’  The  allusion  in 
some  of  these  cases  may  be  to  the  dog-headed  Anubis. 

The  second  British  Museum  specimen.  No.  7  (B.  M.  No. 
38,517),  is  also  of  large  size.  4f  inches  in  diameter,  but  in  much 

*  Lib.  viii.  831.  f  Hist.  i.  cap.  27. 

t  Doctrina  Numorum  veteruvi,  viii.  139. 

§  Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  47.  See  Smith’s  Bictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Biography  and  Mythology,  s.v.  Isis.  See  also  Suetonius,  Domit.  1,  4,  and 
Otiw,  xii.  6. 
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better  preservation  than  No.  6.  The  bottom  of  the  saucer  has 
a  rosette  in  the  centre,  below  which  is  a  lotus  flower ;  there  is 
a  wreath  of  diverging  leaves  around  the  bottom ;  the  sides  are 
decorated  with  an  arcade  of  petals  with  six  bunches  of  grapes 
interspersed,  and  the  flat  rim  has  a  wreath  incised  upon  it 
like  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  saucer.  One  of  the  handles 
with  its  spirals  is  nearly  perfect,  as  is  the  representative  of 
the  spout,  which  is  imperforate.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
design  are  three  busts  in  high  relief  all  draped.  In  the  centre 
is  that  of  Jupiter  Serapis  bearded  and  wearing  the  modius ; 
to  his  left  is  that  of  Isis  with  long  ringlets  and  head-dress 
surmounted  by  the  cow’s  horns  and  solar  disc ;  to  his  right 
the  bust  of  the  sun- god  (?)  wearing  a  crown  of  plumes. 
The  three  busts  are  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Budge  intended  to 
represent  the  triad  of  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Horus,  or  possibly 
Nephthys,  in  the  forms  common  in  the  Roman  period.  Below 


Fig.  5.  FRAGMENT  OF  A  BOWL  WITH  SEATED  FIGURE  OF  HORUS  IN  THE 
ASHMOLEAN  MUSEUM.  O.) 


the  busts  are  two  naked  boys  or  Cupids  apparently  on  cushions, 
and  each  having  one  liand  below  his  head  and  the  other  on 
his  body  (hg.  7). 

The  pattern  on  the  lower  face  of  the  saucer  is  nearly  the 
same  as  on  No.  6,  except  that  the  central  rosette  has  sixteen 
petals  and  has  only  one  corded  wreath  around  it.  The  vine 
branches  also  spring  from  a  lotus  flower,  and  there  are  no 
birds  attacking  the  grapes. 

No.  8  (B.  M.  No.  38,516)  is  of  smaller  size  than  the  last  two 
described,  being  only  3f  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  also  of  an 
entirely  different  character,  being  very  plain  and  without 
handles  or  spout  (fig.  8).  Within  it  in  high  relief  is  a  figure 
of  Heriipa-Khart  or  Harpocrates  sitting  on  the  Smen  goose, 
whicli  Dr.  Budge  suggests  may  be  here  regarded  as  his  mother, 
and  therefore  a  form  of  Isis.  At  the  same  time  he  points  out 
that  one  of  the  enemies  of  Osiris  took  the  form  of  a  goose 
and  fled,  but  was  caught  by  Horus  and  his  head  cut  off.  It 
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is  therefore  possible  that  Harpocrates  here  rides  the  goose 
in  triumph,  and  that  he  is  thus  master  over  his  father’s  enemy. 
Dr.  Budge  does  not,  however,  much  favour  this  view. 


Fig.  6.  BOWL  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM  WITH  EIGURE  OF  ISIS  RIDING 
ON  A  DOG.  (^.) 

Harpocrates,  who  as  usual  has  his  finger  on  his  mouth,  here 
wears  the  double  crown  of  the  South  and  the  North,  and 
the  long  lock  of  hair,  significant  of  youth,  on  the  right  side 
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of  his  head.  Radiating  behind  him  are  lotus  flowers  and 
buds. 

In  the  old  mythology  the  Sinen  goose  is  known  as  the 


p^ig.  7.  BOWL  IN  TUB  BRITISH  MUSEUM  WITH  BUSTS  OF  JUPITER 
SERAPIS,  ISIS,  AND  THE  SUN-GOD  (?)  (^.) 

‘Oreat  Cackler’  Nekek-ur  which  laid  the  egg  that  according  to 
one  view  was  the  sun  itself,  and  according  to  another  the  source 
wlience  came  the  whole  universe.  The  scene  here  represented 
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may  be  the  birth  of  Horus  among  the  lotus  flowers  at  Na-athu 
in  the  Delta  at  sunrise,  the  goose  taking  the  place  of  Isis, 
and  also  of  the  Great  Sheshen  or  Lily  out  of  which  Harpo- 
crates  arose  in  another  legend  of  the  Sunrise.  The  prow  of  the 
ship  dedicated  to  Isis  as  recorded  by  Appuleius  *  was  formed 
like  the  neck  of  a  goose,  a  bird  sacred  to  that  divinity. 


f'ig.  8.  BOWL  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM  WITH  HARPOCEATES  RIDING 
ON  A  GOOSE.  (U) 


The  bottom  of  the  saucer  is  decorated  by  a  rosette  of  twelve 
pointed  petals  which  nearly  covers  the  whole  of  it. 

No.  9  (B.  M.  No.  38,512)  is,  like  all  the  others,  made  of  dark 
steatite,  but  has  lost  the  whole  of  its  margin.  It  was  originally 
about  3|  inches  in  diameter,  and  apparently  plain  all  but  the 
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principal  figure  in  high  relief  and  a  rosette  of  sixteen  petals 
on  the  lower  face  (fig.  9). 

The  figure  is  that  of  Osiris  Khenti  Ainenti,  the  king  and 
judge  of  the  dead.  He  wears  the  white  crown  with  a  plume 
at  each  side,  and  a  pair  of  ram’s  horns,  which  was  the  symbol 
of  Khnemu  ;  in  each  hand  he  holds  a  flail  or  whip. 

This  completes  the  list  of  objects  of  this  general  character 
of  which  I  am  able  to  exhibit  either  the  originals  or  casts. 

There  are  now  two  questions  which  require  a  solution  if 
possible.  For  what  purpose  were  these  saucers  destined,  and 
to  what  period  are  they  to  be  assigned  ? 

The  first  question  may,  I  think,  be  readily  answered. 
They  are  libation  vessels  used  in  the  ceremonial  rites  of  the 
divinities  whose  images  they  bear. 


Fig.  9.  BOWL  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM  WITH  FIGURE  OF  OSIRIS  KHENTI 
AMENTI.  (i.) 

This  view  is  substantiated  by  a  vessel  (No.  10)  of  the  same 
general  character  but  belonging  to  a  totally  different  cult 
The  vessel,  like  those  lately  mentioned,  is  preserved  in  the 
Ashmolean  Museum  (fig.  10).  It  is  3^  inches  in  outside  diameter 
and  about  |  inch  in  depth  inside.  It  is  almost  devoid  of  orna¬ 
ment,  but  on  the  bottom  inside  is  carved  in  relief  a  full-faced 
bust  of  Pallas  he! meted  and  wearing  a  decorated  cuirass  with 
the  Gorgoneion.  In  this  instance  the  spout  is  not,  as  in  the 
ease  of  all  the  other  vessels  cited,  a  mere  useless  projection, 
but  has  a  well-defined  connexion  with  the  inside  of  the 
vessel,  so  that  libations  could  readily  be  poured  through  it. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  these  libation  saucers  were  used 
not  much  can  be  said.  According  to  Plutarch  no  libations  of 
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wine  were  practised  in  Egypt  before  the  days  of  Psammetichus, 
but  in  the  account  of  the  Isiac  ceremonies  given  by  Appuleius* * * § 
libations  of  water  and  milk,  either  by  itself  or  mixed  with 
other  ingredients,  are  mentioned.  The  title  of  ^  libationers  ’ 
was  assigned  to  one  of  the  orders  of  priesthood.t 

Drink-offerings  and  libations  were  in  use  from  a  very  early 
period  both  among  Jews  and  Gentiles.  When  Jacob  set  up 
the  pillar  of  stone  in  Beth-el  Gie  poured  a  drink-offering 
thereon  and  he  poured  oil  thereon.’  % 

It  is  interesting  to  find  on  the  memorial  slab  of  Laberia 
Felicia,  high  priestess  of  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods,§ 
preserved  in  the  Vatican,  that  she  holds  in  her  right  hand  a 


Fig.  10.  BOWL  IN  THE  ASHMOLEAN  MUSEUM  WITH  BUST  OP  PALLAS.  (|^.) 

patella  or  libation  cup  of  small  size,  but,  unlike  those  that  we 
have  been  considering,  perfectly  plain. 

As  to  the  date  of  these  vessels,  it  is  clear  that  they  cannot 
be  regarded  as  of  pure  Egyptian  origin,  but  that  they  must 
belong  either  to  Ptolemaic  or  to  Roman  times.  And  here  the 
vessel  with  Pallas  seems  to  afford  some  assistance.  From  its 
characteristics  with  regard  to  the  spout  and  its  general  capa¬ 
city  it  appears  to  belong  to  a  rather  earlier  period  than 
do  the  more  highly  decorated  and  shallow  vessels  with 
degenerate  spouts  that  we  have  been  considering ;  and  yet 

*  Metavi.  lib.  xi. 

t  Budge,  Gods  of  the  Egyptians,  i.  lOI. 

t  Genesis  xxxv.  14. 

§  Baumeister,  Benhmdler,  802. 
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the  art  of  the  bust  of  Pallas  appears  to  be  more  of  a  late 
Roman  character  than  of  an  earlier  period. 

Mr.  F.  LI.  Griffith  is  inclined  to  refer  the  Pallas  to  the  Con¬ 
stantine  period,  and  to  regard  the  saucers  as  of  earlier  date. 
I  have  no  fixed  opinion  as  to  the  date  of  the  objects  which  I 
have  been  discussing.  The  argument  from  development  may 
rest  on  an  insufficient  basis,  but  I  venture  to  propound  the 
following  question :  Is  it  possible  that  these  saucer-like  vessels 
can  be  properly  assigned  to  the  days  when  the  worship  of 
Serapis  and  other  Egyptian  divinities  was  revived  under 
Julian  the  Apostate  about  A.D.  360,  of  which  ample  numis¬ 
matic  evidence  exists  ? 

Take^  for  instance,  the  bronze  coin  of  Julian,  Cohen  No.  84. 
Obv.  DEO  SERAPIDI.  Bust  of  Julian,  as  Serapis,  with  the 
modius  on  his  head. 

Rev.  VOTA  PVBLICA.  Harpocrates  standing. 


Fig.  11.  COIN  OP  HELENA  WITH  ISIS  SEATED  ON  A  EUNNING  DOG. 


Or  No.  88  with  the  same  legends  and  Isis  suckling  Horus  on 
the  reverse;  or  again  No.  99  with  the  reverse  legend  VOTA 
PVBLIOA  with  Isis  seated,  facing,  on  a  dog  running  to  the 
left,  and  turning  his  head  back  towards  the  goddess.  On  a 
coin  of  Helena,  wife  of  Julian,  with  her  portrait  as  Isis  Faria 
(Cohen  No.  16),  the  same  reverse  type  appears  (fig.  11). 

On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  type  of 
Isis  seated  on  the  running  dog  occurs  on  Imperial  coins  of  far 
earlier  date.  Eckhel  mentions  it  on  a  ‘  second  brass  ’  coin  of 
Hadrian,*  and  on  a  coin  of  the  same  size  of  Faustina  the 
Elder. f  Cohen  mentions  the  first  of  these  two  coins,!  and 
assigns  another  to  Faustina  II. §  This  latter  he  regards  as 
being  possibly  a  small  medallion.  In  the  British  Museum  are 

Doct.  Num.  Vet.  vi.  512.  f  Op.  cit.  vii.  41. 

t  Hadrian  No.  1369.  §  Faustina  Junr.  No.  298. 
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large  brass  coins  with  this  reverse  type  struck  at  Alexandria 
under  Antoninus  Pius  and  Faustina  II.* 

M.  Dattari  f  in  the  magnificent  Catalogue  of  the  Alexandrian 
coins  in  his  collection  enumerates  three  ‘  large  brass  ’  coins  of 
Trajan  with  Isis  Sothis  $  seated  on  a  dog,  and  four  of  Anto¬ 
ninus  Pius.  § 

Inasmuch  as  the  reign  of  Trajan  extended  from  a.d.  98  to 
A.D.  117,  when  he  died,  we  have  in  these  coins  absolute  proof 
that  the  peculiar  representation  of  Isis  on  her  dog  was  known 
in  Egypt  some  250  years  before  the  time  of  Julian,  so  that 
we  cannot  safely  build  upon  the  fact  that  the  type  was  so 
well  known  in  these  later  days  when  discussing  tlie  chrono¬ 
logical  position  of  these  patellse.  Still  the  greater  abundance 
of  coins  with  this  type  during  the  reign  of  Julian  is  of  con¬ 
siderable  significance. 


Their  attribution  to  his  reign  receives  some  corroboration 
from  a  bronze  plaque,  possibly  the  bottom  of  some  wedding 
cup  (fig.  12),  which  bears  upon  it  the  heads  of  a  fourth- 
century  man  and  woman  looking  at  each  other  and  the  word 
VIVATIS-  Around  the  whole  is  a  raised  wreath  which 
curiously  resembles  some  of  those  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
libation  cups  that  have  formed  the  subject  of  this  paper.” 

Sir  Henry  Howorth  agreed  that  the  date  of  these  steatite 
carvings  mu.st  be  after  the  Ptolemaic  period,  and  perhaps  all 
of  them  should  be  assigned  to  the  revival  of  paganism  in  an 
ideal  form  as  a  result  of  Julian’s  reign.  Evidence  for  this  can 
be  procured  from  the  monuments,  but  it  should  be  noticed  that 

*  Cat.  Coins  of  Alexandria  (1892),  Nos.  1121  and  1339. 

+  jVumi.  Augg.  Alexandrini,  Cairo,  1901 
X  Nos.  927-9.  §  ■  Nos,  2680-83. 
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on  the  Ptolemaic  friezes  and  later  representations  of  sacrifices 
libations  were  poured  from  small  bottles,  and  there  was 
nothing  answering  to  the  little  saucers  exhibited.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  inquire  how  and  to  what  extent  the  ritual 
was  altered  when  the  Ptolemaic  kings  adopted  the  more 
ideal  of  the  Egyptian  gods.  The  worship  of  Isis  survived 
not  only  down  to  the  reign  of  Julian,  but  even  to  the  time  of 
Justinian,  as  the  Roman  authorities  derived  a  large  revenue 
from  the  cult. 


Mr.  Read  remarked  how  little  w^as  known  of  the  later 
Egyptian  periods,  which  were  neglected  by  Egyptologists  in 
favour  of  the  early  dynasties.  He  contended  that  Arab 
antiquities  were  of  still  greater  interest,  as  they  had  become 
so  rare.  He  compared  the  steatite  vessels  with  two  of  serpen¬ 
tine  in  the  British  Museum  not  mentioned  in  the  paper.  It 
might  seem  a  far  cry  from  Egypt  to  North  India,  but  there 
must  be  a  somewhat  close  connexion  between  the  carvings 
in  question.  Both  the  specimens  from  Rawal  Pindi  were 
carved  in  relief  with  a  figure  mounted  on  a  hippocamp,  and 
had  been  published  in  connexion  with  the  Oxus  treasure.* 
They  were  somewhat  more  roughly  executed  than  those 
exhibited,  but  in  all  probability  served  the  same  unknown 
purpose.  The  spouts  on  Sir  John  Evans’s  specimens  seemed 
to  be  survivals  only,  and  were  not  functional ;  none  existed 
on  the  others  mentioned. 

Sir  John  Evans  also  read  the  following  notes  on  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Pilgrims’  Signs  or  Amulets  ; 

“  I  have  much  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  the 
Society  to  a  collection  that  I  have  formed  of  small  buttons  or 
plaques  of  bronze  each  bearing  a  religious  device  and  being  of 
the  same  general  character  as  those  to  which  the  name  of 
‘  Pilgrims’  signs  ’  or  signacula  has  been  applied. 

A  series  of  such  signs,  for  the  most  part  found  in  the 
Thames,  has  been  described  and  illustrated  by  the  late  Rev. 
Thomas  Hugo  in  Archaeologia.f  Numerous  notices  of  similar 
‘signs,’  will  be  found  in  the  Journals  of  the  Royal  Archaeological 
Institute  and  the  British  Archaeological  Association,  as  weJl  as 
in  Roach  Smith’s  Collectanea  Antiqua. 

These  ‘  signs,’  however,  are  of  a  totally  different  character 
from  those  that  are  now  exhibited,  being  formed  of  lead  or 

•  0.  M.  Dalton,  The  Treasure  of  the  Oxus  (British  Museum),  Nos.  193, 194, 
pi.  xxix. 

f  Vol.  xxxviii.  (1860),  128. 
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j  pewter,  having  the  devices  in  relief,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  outlines 
;made  to  follow  those  of  the  figures  forming  the  badges.  They 
jare,  moreover,  for  the  most  part  of  earlier  date  than  those  now^ 
before  you.  The  majority  of  these  latter  are  circular  or 
octagonal  in  form,  though  occasionally  lozenge-shaped.  Their 
surface  is  approximately  flat,  and  they  have  at  the  back  a 
short  projecting  stud  or  sometimes  a  loop,  by  which  they  were 
secured  to  the  hat  or  to  some  other  article  of  dress.  Very  few 
have  holes  in  them  through  which  a  needle  and  thread  could 
pass  to  sew  them  on  the  hat  or  dress. 

i  The  most  important  and  striking  peculiarity  that  they 
present  is  that  the  devices  have  what  appear  to  be  engraved 
outlines,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  any  relief. 

I  The  metal  also  is  difterent,  being  apparently  bronze,  occa- 
Isionally  with  so  large  a  proportion  of  tin  in  it  as  to  form  a 
|‘ speculum  metal,’*  so  hard  that  steel  will  not  scratch  it. 
This  circumstance  seems  to  suggest  that  these  badges  were  not 
actually  engraved,  but  were  cast  in  carefully  prepared  moulds, 
for  which  patterns  or  models  of  the  badges  engraved  on  some 
softer  material  were  employed.  Moreover  in  some  instances 
the  outlines  of  the  design  give  the  impression  that  they  are 
the  result  of  casting  rather  than  of  engraving. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  this  hard  alloy  has  the  advantage 
of  being  more  fusible  than  bronze. 

The  designs  are  without  exception  artistically  drawn,  and  it 
|Seems  not  improbable  that  more  than  one  of  them  are  by  the 
same  hand  though  representing  different  saints.  Of  course 
there  may  have  been  some  central  manufactory  from  which 
the  wants  of  the  various  shrines  to  which  pilgrims  resorted 
could  be  supplied.  But  the  question  arises  are  all  these  badges 
pilgrims’  signs  or  are  not  some  of  them  of  the  nature  of 
personal  amulets  ?  In  what  I  shall  have  to  say  with  regard 
to  the  large  number  of  representations  of  St.  Barbara  I  shall 
point  out  the  probability  of  both  classes  of  objects  being 
represented  in  the  collection. 

As  to  date,  the  style  of  drawing  and  the  lettering  of  some 
of  the  inscriptions  point  to  a  period  between  the  last  quarter 
I  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth, 
ffhe  usual  dates  assigned  to  the  leaden  or  pewter  signacula 
are  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

I  can  refer  to  but  few  passages  in  which  these  bronze 
signacula  have  already  been  published.  What  appears  to  be 
a  badge  of  this  character  is  described  as  being  of  copper  and 

I  *  Speculum  metal  consists  of  about  68  per  cent,  copper  and  32  per  cent,  tiu  ; 
normal  bronze  of  90  per  cent,  copper  and  10  per  cent.  tin.  Ancient  Bronze 
implements,  41 G. 
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bearing  the  representation  of  Our  Lady  of  Hal  upon  it.  It 
is  circular  and  of  fifteenth-century  work,  of  rather  larger 
size  than  usual,  with  an  outer  border  perforated  with  holes 
for  sewing  it  to  the  hat  or  dress.*  Another  more  nearly  of 
the  size  of  those  here  described  is  figured  on  the  same  page. 
It  is  of  Our  Lady  of  Walsingham. 

A  third  example,  which  closely  corresponds  with  several  of 
those  now  before  us,  is  figured  by  L.  Dancoisne.f  It  was 
found  near  Arras,  and  is  circular,  1^  inch  in  diameter.  It  is 
described  as  being  of  copper  fort  argente  (speculum  metal  ?). 
The  device  is  the  Virgin  seated  on  a  throne  with  the  Child  on 
her  lap ;  on  either  side  is  an  angel,  draped,  holding  a  candle¬ 
stick,  and  in  the  exergue  is  the  body  of  a  child  in  swathing 
bands.  The  author  considers  it  to  refer  to  a  sanctuary  which 
passed  for  having  witnessed  the  miraculous  resuscitation  of  a 
dead  child,  but  does  not  suggest  a  locality. 

I  am  not  at  present  aware  of  any  other  specimen  of  the 
kind  being  in  any  other  collection  than  my  own.  Out  of  the 
twenty-one  now  exhibited  three  were  found  in  England,  two 
of  them  in  Suffolk,  at  Ixworth  and  Woodbridge,  and  one  in 
Kent.  The  remainder  were  nearly  all  found  in  France  or 
Germany.  It  appears  strange  that  I  should  possess  what 
seems  to  be  a  monopoly  of  these  objects.  I  have,  however, 
been  on  the  look  out  for  them  for  five-and-thirty  years  or 
more,  and  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  acquire  from  the  late 
M.  Charvet  of  Paris,  in  1879,  a  collection  that  he  had  formed. 
My  late  friend  Sir  A.  Wollaston  Franks  also  most  kindly 
presented  me  with  any  example  that  he  happened  to  come 
across. 

It  will  now  be  well  to  describe  the  whole  collection  in 
detail,  and  in  doing  so  I  shall  adopt  an  alphabetical  arrange¬ 
ment. 


I.  Saint  Andrew. 

S.AMdREA  ORA  PRO  MOBIS.  An  apostolic  figure, 
bearded,  bare-headed,  with  nimbus ;  he  reads  from  a  book 
which  he  holds  in  his  right  hand,  and  in  his  left  holds  a  cross 
saltire. 

Circular,  1|  inch  in  diameter.  Bought  in  Paris,  1879. 

Saint  Andrew  is  the  patron  saint  of  Bordeaux,  the  cathedral 
church  of  which  town  is  dedicated  in  his  honour.  Though 

*  Les  vicdailles  religieuses  du  Pas  de  Calais  (Arras,  1880),  27. 
t  Collectanea  Antiqua,  vii.  146.  See  also  Transactions  of  the  London  and 
Middlesex  Archceolugical  Society^  ix.  134. 
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the  attribution  may  be  questioned,  it  seems  possible  that  this 
badge  was  issued  in  connexion  with  Bordeaux.  The  saint 

is,  however,  a  patron  of  fishermen,  so  that  the  possibility  of 
the  button  being  a  personal  amulet  has  to  be  considered. 
Forgeais*  is  puzzled  as  to  the  attribution  of  a  j^ilgrim’s  badge 
representing  St.  Andrew. 

IT.  Saint  Barbara. 

1.  No  inscription.  The  saint  with  long  hair  and  nimbus, 
standing  near  a  square  tower  with  an  eastern-looking  dome, 
looking  right,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  palm-branch  and 
in  her  left  an  open  book.  A  hill  in  the  background.  The 
whole  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  cable  pattern  within  a 
lozenge,  trefoils  in  the  angles. 

Lozenge-shaped,  2  inches  by  If  inch.  Bought  in  Paris, 
1879. 

III.  Saint  Barbara  {continued). 

2.  SHMCTA  BARBARA  ORA  PRO  I/IOBIS  on  a  band. 
The  saint  with  tower  and  accessories  as  on  No.  1,  but  the 
book  in  a  different  position. 

Lozenge-shaped,  If  inch  by  If  inch.  Bought  in  Paris, 
1879. 

nil.  Saint  Barbara  {continued). 

3.  No  inscription.  The  saint  with  nimbus  standing  facing, 
but  looking  slightly  to  her  left,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a 
book  and  in  her  left  a  large  palm-branch  which  partially 
obscures  a  square  tower  with  a  kind  of  porch  projecting  from 

it,  below  three  windows,  the  whole  within  an  octagonal  border, 
in  five  of  the  sides  a  beaded  border  with  an  inner  engraved 
line. 

Octagonal,  the  sides  curved  inwards,  greatest  diameter 
If  inch.  Bought  in  Paris,  1879. 

V.  Saint  Barbara  {continued). 

4.  No  inscription.  The  saint  standing,  as  on  the  last,  but 
holding  in  her  right  hand  a  vertical  palm  and  in  her  left  an 
open  book ;  the  square  tower  has  a  porch,  and  above  it  are 
three  windows.  Cable  pattern  border. 

Circular,  diameter  If  inch.  Found  in  Kent,  1886. 

*  Plomhs  Histories  trouves  dans  la  Seine.,  4th  ser.  152. 
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VI.  Saint  Barbara  {continued). 

_  5.  No  inscription.  The  saint  as  last,  but  holding  in  her 
right  hand  a  large  vertical  palm  and  in  her  left  a  book  ;  the 
square  tower  has  no  porch,  but  there  are  three  windows  in  the 
upper  part  of  it ;  to  the  right  of  it  a  flower  springs  from  the 
ground.  Border  as  last,  but  cable  pattern  rather  than  beaded. 
The  metal  is  whiter  than  usual. 

Octagonal,  but  with  the  sides  curved  outwards,  greatest 
diameter  1|-  inch.  Given  to  me  by  the  late  Sir  A. 
W.  Franks,  1884. 

VII.  Saint  Barbara  {continued). 

6.  No  inscription.  The  saint  with  long  hair  and  nimbus 
standing  facing,  in  her  right  hand  a  large  vertical  palm,  in 
her  left  an  open  book,  behind  a  circular  tower  with  three 
windows  in  its  upper  part.  Cable  pattern  border. 

Circular,  diameter  1^%  inch.  Bought  in  Paris,  1879. 

VIII.  Saint  Barbara  {continued). 

7.  No  inscription.  The  saint,  as  usual,  looking  a  little  to 
her  left,  holding  in  her  right  a  large  vertical  palm^  in  her  left 
an  open  book ;  to  her  left  a  square  tower  with  three  windows 
in  the  upper  j^art,  on  the  ground  to  her  right  a  rose  has 
sprung  up ;  usual  cable  pattern  border.  The  outlines  of  the 
device  are  rough. 

Circular,  diameter  ly^^  inch.  Found  at  or  near  Ixworth, 
Suffolk.  Warren  collection. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  less  than  one-third  of  the  objects 
that  I  am  describing  should  bear  the  figure  of  Saint  Barbara 
upon  them.  This  fact,  however,  seems  significant  of  these 
plaques  being  in  this  case  not  memorials  of  a  pilgrimage  but 
personal  prophylactic  amulets.  The  saint  was  according  to 
Cahier*  patron  of  architects,  artificers,  artillerymen,  founders, 
tennis  -  players,  saltpetre  -  makers,  brush  -  makers,  hatters, 
armourers,  tilers,  carpenters,  masons,  and  miners.  She  was 
indeed  a  protector  against  lightning  and  all  kinds  of  sudden 
death,  and  against  dying  ‘  unhouseled,  disappointed,  un- 
aneled.’  No  wonder  then  if  amulets  invoking  her  aid  were 
popular.  Moreover,  if  these  are  enseignes  de  pelerinage  it 
is  hard  to  say  where  was  the  shrine  to  which  the  pilgrims 
crowded. 


*  Caracteridiques  dts  Saints,  608. 
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To  understand  the  full  meaning  of  the  tower  which  is  so 
constant  an  attribute  of  Saint  Barbara  we  must  refer  to  the 
legend  of  her  life.  This  is  given  in  de  Voragine’s  Legenda 
Sanctorum,^  but  I  shall  prefer  a  short  abstract  of  her 
biography  in  Mrs.  Jameson’s  Legendary 

A  certain  man,  named  Dioscorus,  who  was  very  rich,  and 
dwelt  at  Heliopolis  in  Egypt,  had  an  only  daughter,  Barbara, 
whom  he  loved  exceedingly.  Afraid  of  being  deprived  of  her 
by  marriage  he  shut  her  up  in  a  veiy  high  tower  and  kept 
her  secluded  from  the  eyes  of  men.  Barbara,  in  her  solitude, 
gave  herself  up  to  meditation,  and  among  the  results  of  her 
reflections  was  the  conviction  that  the  idols  of  wood  and 
stone  worshipped  by  her  parents  could  not  be  really  gods. 

While  nursing  this  conviction  she  heard  of  Origen,  who 
was  living  at  Alexandria,  as  one  who  had  demonstrated  the 
vanity  of  idolatry,  and  she  sent  him  a  letter  secretly.  In 
reply  Origen  sent  one  of  his  disciples  disguised  as  a  physician, 
who  completed  her  conversion  to  Christianity  and  baptized 
her. 

The  father,  who  was  unaware  of  all  these  proceedings,  was 
at  this  time  absent,  but  mindful  of  his  daughter’s  comfort 
had  before  his  departure  ordered  a  magnificent  bath-chamber 
to  be  constructed  in  the  tower.  One  day  Barbara  came  to 
inspect  the  work,  and  seeing  that  the  workmen  had  con¬ 
structed  two  windows,  she  ordered  them  to  add  a  third.  On 
their  saying  that  it  would  involve  a  departure  from  her 
father’s  orders,  she  answered,  ‘  Do  as  I  command  ;  ye  shall  be 
held  guiltless.’  On  his  return  her  father  asked  her  why  she 
had  ordered  three  windows  instead  of  two;  she  answered, 
‘  Know,  my  father,  that  through  three  windows  doth  the 
soul  receive  light,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Grhost ; 
and  these  Three  are  One.’  Then  her  father,  who  was 
violently  opposed  to  the  Christians,  drew  his  sword  to  kill 
her,  but  she  fled  to  the  top  of  the  tower  and  was  carried  by 
angels  to  a  place  of  safety. 

The  place  of  her  concealment  was,  however,  found,  and 
Dioscorus,  whose  love  had  been  converted  into  unrelenting- 
fury  when  he  found  that  his  daughter  was  a  Christian, 
dragged  her  forth  by  the  hair  and  cast  her  into  prison.  He  then 
denounced  her  to  the  proconsul  Marcian,  a  cruel  persecutor, 
who  caused  her  to  be  horribly  tortured,  but  her  faith  was 
constant  and  she  remained  inflexible.  At  last  her  father 
carried  her  to  a  neighbouring  mountain  and  cut  off  her  head. 

*  Ed.  1518,  folio,  cell,  rerso. 
t  Tth  ed.  1874,  p.  492. 
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As  he  descended  a  fearful  tempest  arose,  and  fire  fell  on  the 
cruel  father  and  consumed  him  utterly. 

We  liere  see  the  reason  why  a  tower  is  so  constant  an 
attribute  of  Saint  Barbara,  and  why  in  so  many  cases  there 
are  three  windows  together  on  one  part  of  it.  The  open  book 
is  significant  of  her  studies  in  the  tower  and  the  palm  is  that 
of  martyrdom.* 

The  reputed  date  of  lier  death  is  A.D.  235. 

IX.  Saint  Barbara  and  Saint  Nicholas. 

No  inscription.  Saint  Barbara  as  usual  standing  looking 
to  right,  in  her  riglit  liand  a  palm,  in  her  left  an  open  book; 
facing  her  Saint  Nicholas,  mitred,  his  right  hand  extended, 
in  his  left  a  pastoral  staff ;  between  the  two  saints  a  square 
tower  with  three  windows  and  a  tub  with  three  children  in 
it ;  tlie  whole  witliin  a  border  partly  cabled  or  beaded. 

Circular,  1^  inch  in  diameter.  Bought  in  Paris,  1879. 

We  seem  to  have  here  an  amulet  invokino;  the  aid  of  two  of 
the  most  popular  saints,  each  of  whom  is  accompanied  by  a 
principal  attribute.  Saint  Barbara’s  being  the  tower  about 
which  much  has  already  been  said,  and  Saint  Nicholas  the  tub 
with  the  three  children  in  it  that  he  miraculously  restored  to 
life.  On  this  subject  more  will  be  said  under  No.  XVIII.  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  churches  dedicated  jointly  in  honour  of 
these  two  saints,  but  such  may  exist.  There  are  seven 
churches  in  England  dedicated  in  honour  of  Saints  Mary  and 
Nicholas.! 


X.  Saint  Bavon. 

No  inscription.  The  saint  with  nimbus  over  his  cap  and 
with  cloak  over  his  out-door  costume,  his  right  hand  in  a 
gipciere  at  his  waist  and  on  his  left  a  hawk  ;  to  his  right  a 
square  tower,  at  his  left  a  distant  town  (query  Ghent).  An 
engraved  line  forms  a  border. 

Octao-onal,  with  sides  curved  inwards.  Greatest  I 
diameter  1|-  inch.  Bought  in  Pans,  1879. 

I  was  at  one  time  inclined  to  regard  this  badge  as  referring 
to  Saint  Julian  Hospitator,  but  it  now  seems  to  me  that  it  j 
relates  to  Saint  Bavon,  the  patron  saint  of  Ghent,  in  whose  ! 
honour  the  splendidly  decorated  cathedral  church  of  that  city  j 
is  dedicated.  In  old  times  there  was  an  abbey  of  Saint  Bavon 
a  little  way  out  of  Ghent.  Some  ruined  remains  of  it  are 

See  also  Forgeais,  op.  cit.  4th  ser.  2.S8. 
f  I'arker's  Calendar  of  the  English  Church,  148. 
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still  in  existence,  the  ujreater  ptirt  of  the  buildings  having  for 
strategical  purposes  been  secularised  in  1537  and  razed  in 
1540  by  Charles  V. 

According  to  Cahier  the  falcon  \Yas  significant  of  the  saint 
being  of  a  noble  family. 

Saint  Bavon’s  death  took  place  in  A.D.  653,  654,  or  657 
according  to  different  accounts.* 


XL  Saint  Charlemagne. 

No  inscription.  The  crowned  emperor  in  armour  standing 
facing  but  with  his  head  turned  a  little  to  his  right,  a  large 
mantle  over  his  shoulders,  in  his  right  hand  an  orb  and  cross, 
from  which  depends  a  shield  bearing  an  eagle  displayed  (?)  in 
his  left  hand  a  sword  which  rests  upon  his  shoulder,  at  his 
feet  a  bird  (?).  The  whole  in  a  cable  border  with  an  inner 
circle. 

Circular,  1-p®^  inch  in  diameter.  Bought  at  Woodbridge, 
Suffolk,  1873. 

It  seems  probable  that  this  badge  may  be  connected  with 
a  pilgrimage  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  Charlemagne  was 
interred,  and  of  which  city  he  was  one  of  the  patron  saints. 
He  is  better  known  as  an  emperor  or  a  general  than  as  a 
saint,  but  in  the  collection  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  is  a 
portrait  of  him  wearing  a  nimbus  in  his  saintly  caj^acity, 
though  still  clad  in  armour. 

Charles  the  Great  died  in  the  year  814  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century  he  was 
canonised  at  Aix  at  the  command  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,t 
and  his  remains  enshrined. 

The  ‘  historia  Karoli  magni  ’  will  be  found  in  the  Legenda 
Sanctormn.X 

A  leaden  medal  of  the  Messengers  of  the  University  of  Paris 
is  figured  by  Forgeais.^  On  the  obverse  is  the  legend  LA  ■ 
CONFRIRI  S.  CHA'rLEM.  around  his  standing  figure 
and  crowned  in  armour. 

XII.  Saint  Claude. 

SAUCTe  CLAVai  on  a  scroll.  The  saint  in  episcopal  vest- 

*  See  Butler,  x.  1 1 7. 

t  Butler,  i.  413. 

7  Ed.  1.518,  folio,  ccliii.  verso. 

§  Plombs  Histories.  2nd.  ser.  3G.  Corporations.  5th  ser.,  1865,  p.  235, 
1874,  p.  140. 
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ments  standing  facing,  in  his  right  hand  an  open  book,  in  his 
left  a  crosier. 

Irregular  octagon,  the  sides  curved  inwards,  the  two 
lower  sides  nearly  flat.  Greatest  diameter 
1:|  inch.  Bought  in  Paris,  1869. 

The  little  city  of  St.  Claude  lies  at  the  junction  of  the  Bienne 
and  Tacon,  in  the  Department  of  the  Jura,  about  19  miles 
northwest  of  Geneva.  The  cathedral  church  dates  from  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  is  all  that  remains  of  the  wealthy  and 
once  powerful  abbey.  Among  those  who  made  pilgrimages  to 
this  spot  Louis  XI.  is  numbered  as  having  visited  it  several 
times. 

Saint  Claude  was  archbishop  of  Besanc^on,  and  died 
A.D.  696,  or  according  to  some  703.  He  was  buried  in  the 
monastery  of  Saint  Oyend,  at  the  town  then  called  Condate.* 
His  body  was  discovered  intact  and  without  any  signs  of  cor¬ 
ruption  in  1248.  It  was  placed  in  a  silver  shrine,  and  for 
many  years  was  one  of  the  most  famous  objects  of  pilgrimage 
in  France.  The  monastery  and  town  changed  their  names  of 
Saint  Oyend  and  Condate  for  that  of  Saint  Claude. 

A  history  of  Saint  Claude  will  be  found  in  the  Legenda 
Sancto'imm.'f 

Five  leaden  mereaux  of  Saint  Claude  are  published  by 
Forgeais.J 


XIII.  Saint  John  the  Baptist. 

1.  No  inscription.  The  saint  with  flowing  draperies 
standing  facing,  but  looking  slightly  to  his  left,  his  right 
hand  holding  his  cope  on  his  breast,  in  his  left  a  lamb  and 
cross  on  a  book  ;  from  the  cross  flies  a  pennon  with  a  cross  on 
its  middle.  A  flower  springs  on  the  saint’s  left,  a  cable  and 
line  border  round  the  upper  part  of  the  plaque. 

Octagonal,  with  sides  curved  inwards,  greatest 
diameter  1/?^  inch.  Bought  in  Paris,  1869. 

XIIII.  Saint  John  the  Baptist  {continued). 

2.  ecce+  CAPV  S  IOHANIS  *  BATISTC  +  IV  disco  + 

To  the  right  King  Herod,  crowned  and  in  royal  robes,  his 
right  higher  than  his  left ;  to  the  left  Herodias  crowned,  her 
left  hand  raised,  and  in  her  right  a  dagger  which  she  is  plung- 

*  Butler’s  Lives  of  the  Saints,  vi.  110. 

t  Kd.  1618,  fol.  ccxlviii. 

I  Up.  cit.  Srd  ser.  1804,  p.  107,  et  seqq. ;  4th  ser.  1866,  p.  182. 
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ing  into  the  face  of  the  Baptist,  whose  head  lies  in  a  charger 
between  her  and  the  king.  Only  the  upper  part  of  each  figure 
is  represented. 

Circular,  1^  inch  in  diameter.  Bought  in  Paris,  1879. 

There  can,  I  think,  be  hardly  a  doubt  that  the  latter  of 
these  two  pieces  is  a  token  of  having  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Amiens,  for  though  the  cathedral  church  is  dedicated  in 
honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  principal  and  most  popular 
relic  that  it  contained,  and  still  contains  in  a  diminished  form, 
is  the  head  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist,  brought  by  Wallo  de 
Sadou,  canon  of  Amiens,  from  Constantinople  in  1204  at  the 
time  of  the  Crusades.  On  the  north  side  of  the  stone  screen 
of  the  choir  is  a  series  of  sculptures  representing  the  acts  and 
death  of  the  Baptist.  Among  them  is  a  scene  closely  allied  to 
that  presented  on  this  badge.  The  Abbey  of  St.  John  of 
Amiens  was  perhaps  the  princijial  shrine  for  pilgrims. 

I  possess  what  appears  to  be  the  principal  half  of  a  mould 
cut  in  slaty  stone,  for  a  circular  badge  I  inch  in  diameter, 
showing  in  the  centre  the  full-faced  bearded  head  of  the 
Baptist,  and  around  the  inscription 

SAMCTE  :  lOHAMES  :  BAPTISTA. 

I  bought  it  at  Amiens  many  years  ago. 

The  preceding  badge  with  merely  the  standing  figure  of  tlie 
Baptist  may  possibly  also  be  connected  with  Amiens. 

A  very  remarkable  lead  signaculmn  from  Amiens  with  the 
legend 

ecces  siriGn-VCTi:  faciei  :  bgasi  =  lonis :  bapsissc 

has  been  published  in  Roach  Smith’s  Collectcmea  Antiqua* 
It  is  also  given  with  many  others  of  the  same  kind  by 
Forgeais.  f 


XV.  Saint  Julian  Hospitator. 

The  saint  with  nimbus  in  the  prow  of  a  boat  working  with 
a  vertical  oar ;  in  the  middle  of  the  boat  Our  Saviour  with 
nimbus  standing  facing,  his  right  hand  in  an  attitude  of 
benediction,  in  his  left  a  fluted  conical  cup  ;  seated  in  the 
stern  a  female  saint  with  nimbus,  holding  a  lantern,  behind 
her  a  star  and  above  her  three  more.  An  engraved  line  forms 
a  border. 

A  foliated  octagon,  greatest  diameter  ly^-g-  inch.  Bought  in 
Paris,  1879. 

*  Vol.  i.  87,  pi.  XXX.  i. 

t  Plfliuhs  Histories,  2nd  ser.  1863,  p  90  et  sfqq. 
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The  romantic  history  of  this  saint  Julian  is  well  given  by 
Mrs.  Jameson.*  The  prophecy  of  the  hunted  deer,  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  that  jiTophecy  by  his  killing  his  father  and  mother, 
and  his  repentance  for  this  unintentional  sin,  would  if  related 
here  occupy  too  much  space.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  and 

his  wife  settled  as  hermits  on  the  bank  of  a  great  river, 

where  by  way  of  penance  Count  Julian  by  day  and  night, 
in  summer  and  winter,  ferried  travellers  across  the  torrent 
without  fee  or  reward.  His  ferrying  a  leper  across  the 
stream  on  a  winter’s  night,  whom  he  placed  in  his  own  bed 

and  who  in  the  morning  appeared  as  an  angel  of  light  and 

absolved  him  from  his  sins,  has  been  a  subject  for  artists. 

Tlie  plaque  seems  to  refer  to  another  variety  of  legend,  in 
which  Saint  Julian  and  his  wife,  ferrying  one  whom  they 
regarded  as  a  poor  man  across  the  stream,  find  that  it  is  Our 
Saviour  whom  they  have  received  into  their  boat. 

The  cathedral  and  church  of  Saint  Julian  du  Pre  at  Le 
Mans  are  dedicated  to  another  Saint  Julian,  and  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  sanctuary  dedicated  to  him  which  was  a  centre 
for  pilgrimage.  The  badge  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as 
being  rather  an  amulet  than  a  pilgrim’s  sign. 

According  to  Cahier  t  this  saint  was  a  patron  of  travellers 
(finding  them  good  lodgings),  of  fiddlers,  jugglers,  mounte¬ 
banks,  shepherds,  pilgrims,  inn-keepers,  and  travellers  by 
water. 

Mrs.  Jameson  J  adds  ferrymen  and  boatmen,  and  travelling 
minstrels  who  wander  from  door  to  dooi* * §. 

Husenbeth  §  gives  the  arms  of  Saint  Julian  as  ‘  argent  a 
cross  crosslet  in  saltire,  sable,’  and  refers  to  Harl.  MS.  5852, 
and  Burke  in  his  General  Armory  \\  assigns  the  same  arms  to 
Julian  or  Julion. 

The  arms  of  the  Innholders’  Company  of  London  are  thus 
blazoned :  H  ‘  Az.  a  chev.  per  pale  and  per  chev.  gu.  and  ar. 
counterchanged  betw.  three  garbs  or,  on  a  chief  ar.  a  St. 
Julian’s  cross  sa.’ 

An  earlier  form  is  given  by  Stow  :  **  a  cross  crosslet  saltire- 
wise,  impaling  a  chevron  counterchanged  per  pale  and  per 
chevron  and  between  three  garbs..  The  company  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  sixth  year  of  Henry  VIII.  =:  1514-15. 


*  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art^  ii.  762. 

t  Op.  eit.  620. 

t  Op.  cit.  762. 

§  Op.  cit.  App.  ii.  2.5. 

II  :ii-d  ed.  1844. 

Ii  Burke,  op.  cit.  s.v. 

Surrey  of  London,  ed .  1  3.3,  p.  631. 
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The  present  arms  of  the  ^Innholders’  Company*  were 
granted  on  the  19th  December,  1634,  by  Sir  Richard  St. 
George,  knight,  Clarencienx  King  of  Arms,  and  are  thus 
blazoned  in  the  Grant ;  ^  Azure,  a  chevron  Argent  between 
three  Oat  Sheaves,  Or,  on  a  chief  Argent  a  St.  Julian’s  Cross 
Sable.’  Crest:  ^A  Starr  Or  appearing  out  of  a  Cloud  proper.’ 
Supporters  :  ‘  Two  Horses,  Regardent,  Argent.’ 

XVI.  Notre  Dame  de  Liesse. 

\\t$  at  the  base  of  a  cruciform  compartment,  in  the  centre 
the  Virgin,  crowned  and  with  nimbus,  apparently  seated  and 
holding  the  Child  in  front;  on  either  side  a  smaller  standing 
figure  of  a  female  saint  each  with  a  child  in  her  arms  and 
turned  towards  the  middle  figure,  the  whole  within  an  en¬ 
graved  circle.  The  angles  left  by  the  cross  are  cross-hatched. 
There  is  a  small  hole  at  one  side  of  the  cross,  the  part  in  which 
there  was  probably  a  corresponding  hole  is  broken  off. 

Circular,  diameter  1=  inch.  Bought  at  Chateaudun, 
1870. 

Liesse  is  a  small  town  in  the  Department  of  the  Aisne, 
about  five  miles  from  Coucy  les  Eppes,  and  nearly  midway 
between  Laon  and  Reims.  It  has  a  fifteenth-century  Pilgrim¬ 
age  Church  and  a  much  venerated  twelfth-century  image  of 
the  Virgin,  f  said  to  have  been  carved  by  three  nobles  of 
Picardy,  who  were  also  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 
They  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  at  Ascalon  in  1134, 
and  were  retained  as  prisoners  at  Cairo,  where  the  Sultan  of 
Egypt  tried  in  vain  to  induce  them  to  renounce  the  Christian 
religion.  As  a  last  resource  he  sent  his  daughter  Ismerie  to 
convert  them,  but  instead  of  being  able  to  do  so  she  was  her¬ 
self  converted  to  Christianity,  and  induced  the  prisoners  to 
carve  for  her  a  statue  of  Our  Lady,  for  whom  she  had  a 
special  veneration.  Aid  from  heaven  was  sent  to  the  knights, 
and  shortly  afterwards  they  and  Ismerie  as  well  as  the  statue 
were  miraculously  transported  to  Europe,  and  the  lady  was 
baptised  at  Laon.]; 

The  cult  of  Notre  Dame  de  Liesse  flourished  until  quite 
recent  times,  and  in  1785  there  were  in  the  town  no  less  than 
21  goldsmith  imugiers. 


*  For  this  information  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Francis  iJruce,  Clerk  of  tlie 
Company. 

t  Murray’s  Handbook,  France,  part  ii.  SGS. 

f  Forgeais’  Plomhs  Histories  troures  dans  la  Seine,  Enseiynes  de  I’elvrinaycs 
1863,  2nd  ser.  p.  35  et  seqq.;  4tli  ser.  1865,  pp.  124-7. 
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The  two  minor  female  saints  carrying  children  engraved 
on  this  badge  may  be  Saint  Elizabeth  with  John  the  Baptist 
and  Saint  Anne  with  the  Virgin  Mary. 

XVII.  The  Nativity. 

The  Infant  Saviour  on  the  ground  between  the  Virgin  and 
Saint  Joseph  both  standing ;  the  former  with  her  hands  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer,  a  cow  behind  her ;  the  latter  with  a  staff  in 
his  left  hand  and  an  ass  behind  him  ;  between  them  a  window 
through  which  a  shepherd  bearing  a  crook  is  looking.  An 
engraved  line  forms  a  border. 

Octagonal,  the  sides  curved  inwards,  greatest  diameter 
ly®^  inch.  Bought  in  Germany,  1894,  and  given 
to  me  by  Sir  A.  W.  Franks. 

Assuming  that  this  button  is  a  badge  of  pilgrimage,  it  is 
difficult  to  suggest  a  locality  where  the  Nativity  was  the 
principal  object  of  veneration.  It  seems  therefore  more 
probable  that  is  a  kind  of  religious  amulet,  possibly  one  which 
was  a  truly  ‘  Christmas  present.’ 

XVIII.  Saint  Nicholas. 

BEATE  +  SANCTE+  niCOLAG ORA+  PRONOBIS-^rTb 

between  two  engraved  circles.  St.  Nicholas  in  episcopal  dress 
standing,  looking  to  his  right,  with  his  right  hand  blessing 
three  children  in  a  tub,  with  his  left  holding  a  vertical 
pastoral  staff. 

Circular,  diameter  1^  inch.  Bought  in  Paris,  1879. 

Saint  Nicholas,  Bishop  of  Myra,  is  reported  to  have  died  in 
A.D.  826,  and  he  has  in  England  as  well  as  other  European 
countries  been  one  of  the  most  popular  of  saints.  In  England  * 
alone  376  churches  are  said  to  be  dedicated  in  his  honour. 

He  is  the  patron  of  children  and  schoolboys,  boatmen, 
fishermen,  mariners  and  bargees,  breakers-up  of  boats, 
travellers  and  pilgrims,  brewers,  coopers,  wax-chandlers,  and 
of  those  wrongfully  convicted.  He  is  also  a  defence  against 
robbers. 

Mrs.  Jameson  devotes  thirteen  pages  to  his  history,  but  I 
shall  content  myself  with  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker’s  t  shorter  account 
of  the  miracle  commemorated  on  this  plaque,  as  also  on  that  in 
which  St.  Barbara  and  St.  Nicholas  are  associated. 

During  a  dreadful  famine  in  the  country  Nicholas  as 
bishop  of  Myra  went  about  from  town  to  town  visiting  and 

*  Jameson,  ojj.  cit.  p.  467  (note), 
f  Calendar  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
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consoling  his  Hock,  and  upon  one  occasion  he  took  np  his 
abode  with  a  man  who  was  accustomed,  during  the  scarcity,  to 
steal  little  children  and  serve  up  their  salted  remains  to  his 
guests.  He  set  this  dish  before  St.  Nicholas,  who  at  once 
perceived  the  fraud,  and,  charging  him  with  it,  went  to  the 
tub  in  which  the  mutilated  remains  were  kept  in  brine,  and 
making'  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  it  restored  them  to  life. 

The  button  seems  to  be  rather  an  amulet  than  a  pilgrim’s 
sign,  but  Forgeais  * * * §  suggests  some  attributions  to  localities 
should  it  be  a  signaculum. 

XIX.  Saint  Sebastian. 

No  inscription.  The  saint,  with  nimbus,  partially  draped, 
tied  with  his  hands  behind  him  to  a  tree  and  transfixed  l)y 
several  arrows,  on  either  side  an  archer  with  a  bow,  the  one 
to  the  left  of  the  saint  in  armour,  the  whole  within  a  circle 
of  two  engraved  lines. 

Octagonal,  with  sides  curved  inwards,  grer^test  diameter 
-^jr  inch.  Bought  in  Germany,  and  given  to  me 
by  the  late  Sir  A.  W.  Franks,  1894. 

Saint  Sebastian  is  the  patron  f  of  cross-bow  men,  archers, 
gunsmiths,  dealers  in  old  iron,  and  a  preserver  against  the 
plague  and  distemper  in  cattle.  It  is  probably  his  guardian¬ 
ship  against  the  plague  that  made  his  cult  popular  and  led  to 
his  being  regarded  as  a  patron  saint  of  Soissons. 

The  saint  was  born  at  Narbonne,];  settled  at  Milan,  and 
suffered  death  under  Diocletian  in  A.u.  288.  In  carrying  out 
his  sentence  he  was  first  tied  to  a  tree  and  shot  by  archers, 
but  not  killed.  After  recovery  he  was  again  sentenced,  and 
was  finally  beaten  to  death. 

There  may  have  been  a  shrine  in  honour  of  this  saint  at 
San  Sebastian  in  Spain,  only  a  few  miles  over  the  French 
frontier,  but  the  probability  seems  to  be  that  this  button  was 
a  personal  amulet  worn  as  a  preservative  against  the  plague 
rather  than  a  record  of  a  pilgrimage.  § 

XX.  Saint  Suaire  No.  1. 

S.SVAIRE  on  scroll  in  base.  Three  bishops  seated  under 
an  arcade  of  semicircular  arches  looking  at  the  winding 
sheet  displayed  before  them,  on  which  are  depicted  two 

*  Ojj.  cit.  4tli  ser.  1866,  p.  179. 

t  Cahier,  op.  cit.  630. 

X  Parker,  op.  cit.  284. 

§  But  see  Forgeais,  op.  cit.  4th  ser.  1865,  p.  165. 
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impressions  of  Our  Saviour’s  body,  head  to  head.  An 
engraved  line  forms  a  border. 

Octagonal,  the  sides  curved  inwards,  greatest  diameter 
l-fV  inch.  Bought  in  Paris. 


XXL  Saint  Suaire  No.  2. 

S.SVAIRE  on  scroll  in  base.  Device  as  on  No.  1,  but  the 
arcade  seems  to  be  slightly  foliated ;  the  whole  within  a  cir¬ 
cular  engraved  line  which  forms  a  border. 

Circular,  diameter  lyL  inch.  Bought  in  Paris. 

In  considering  these  badges  our  memory  naturally  reverts 
to  the  discussion  which  took  place  in  1902  and  1903  with 
regard  to  the  holy  shroud  of  Turin,  which  Dr.  Paul  Yignon* * * § 
attempted  to  prove,  on  what  he  regarded  as  scientific  grounds, 
to  be  the  actual  shroud  in  which  the  body  of  Our  Saviour 
was  wrapped.  The  scientific  aspect  of  the  question  was  fully 
discussed  by  Professor  Meldola  and  several  correspondents  in 
Nature, ■\  and  T  need  do  no  more  than  refer  to  that  periodical. 

A  more  important  document  than  that  of  Dr.  Vignon, 
especially  from  the  historical  point  of  view,  is  an  article  in 
the  Revue  div  clerge  francais  J  by  the  Jesuit  Father  Herbert 
Thurston.  In  it  he  shows  that  in  addition  to  the  shroud  of 
Turin,  which  seems  originally  to  have  come  from  Chambery  in 
France,  there  were  several  other  relics  of  the  same  character  in 
that  country.  The  most  noteworthy  were  at  Lirey,  near 
Troyes  (which  attracted  a  large  number  of  visitors),  Cadonin, 
Comjhegne,  and  Besancon. 

Among  these  it  is  hard  to  select  the  particular  place  at 
which  these  signacula  were  issued,  but  on  the  whole  I  am 
inclined  to  follow  the  opinion  of  Forgeais,§  who  assigns  a 
leaden  plate  giving  the  Holy  Shroud  spread  out  on  an  altar 
bearing  two  shields  upon  it,  one  with  the  arms  of  an  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Besancon  upon  it,  to  that  city. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  formerly  there  was  preserved  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Besangon  a  Saint  Suaire  which  each 
year  on  Easter  Day  and  the  Sunday  after  Ascension  Day 
attracted  a  considerable  number  of  pilgrims.  Among  other 
authors  he  cites  Chifilet.|l 

*  he  llnceul  de  Christ — Etude  scientifique ,  Paris,  1902.  The  Shroud  of 
Christ,  London,  1902. 

+  Vol.  Ixvii.  211,  etc. 

J  15  Nov.  and  15  Dec.  1902. 

§  Op.  cit.  4th  ser.  1805,  p.  105. 

jj  Dr  linceis  srpuleliraiihus  Christi,  Antwerp,  1621. 
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Having  now  considered  in  detail  the  objects  exhibited  I 
have  nothing  to  add  to  what  has  been  said,  except  tliat  it 
appeal’s  to  me  that  a  strong  case  has  been  made  out  for 
regarding  a  large  projiortion  of  them  as  coming  within  the 
category  of  personal  amulets  rather  than  that  of  pilgrims’ 
signs.” 

Mr.  Read  thought  it  most  probable  that  the  designs  were 
produced  by  etching  with  acid  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  not 
by  engraving ;  otherwise  there  would  be  probably  more  than 
one  from  a  single  mould.  They  certainly  seemed  to  be  of  the 
nature  of  hat-badges  or  enseignes,  as  seen  in  portraits  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  These  were  borne  by  common  people  and 
were  of  cheap  and  ordinary  material,  whereas  gold  specimens 
have  only  come  down  to  us  in  small  numbers. 

Sir  John  Evans  said  that  if  etching  were  the  process 
adopted,  it  would  seem  that  the  subjects  would  have  to  be 
drawn  afresh  in  each  case  by  a  competent  draughtsman. 
Some  specimens  showed  a  roughened  surface  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sunk  lines,  as  if  from  sand  moulds. 

W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Es(p,  M.A.,  Assistant  Secretary,  read 
the  following  notes  on  on  early  enamelled  shield  of  the  arms 
of  Gernon,  found  at  Leez  Priory,  Essex. 

“  The  enamelled  shield  before  you  tvas  found  last  summer 
during  some  levelling  operations  at  Leez  Priory,  Essex,  now 
the  residence  of  Mr.  M.  E.  Hughes-Hughes,  by  whose  kindness 
the  shield  is  exhibited.  It  is  of  hammered  copper,  and 
measures  4^  inches  in  length  by  3^’’^  in  width  across  the 
top,  with  curved  sides  having  a  radius  of  5|  inches. 

Both  the  back  and  the  front  have  the  edges  beaten  up  to 
form  a  slight  ridge,  which  has  been  used  on  the  front  to  serve 
as  a  hold  for  the  enamel  decoration. 

This  is  pity  wavy  of  six  pieces,  alternately  white  and  red, 
the  well-known  arms  of  several  members  of  the  Essex  and 
Derbyshire  family  of  Gernon.  The  wavy  lines  are  drawn 
with  considerable  skill  and  regularity,  but  there  are  no  metal 
lines  or  ridges  separating  the  two  colours,  which  abut  directly 
against  each  other.  When  first  discovered  the  enamel  was 
practically  perfect,  but  a  slight  injury  which  it  has  since 
received  enables  us  to  see  that  before  the  enamel  was  apjilied 
the  limits  of  the  red  colouring  were  marked  on  the  copper  by 
deep  grooves,  with  vertical  edges  towards  the  white. 

The  shield  has  no  rivet  holes  or  other  sign  of  attachment  to 
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anythin^,  but  is  otherwise  of  the  same  character  as  the 
shields  found  in  early  monumental  brasses,  from  that  of  the 
elder  Sir  John  Dabernon  to  about  1325,  which  were  fixed  to 
the  slab  by  being  embedded  in  pitch.  The  example  before  us 
has  now  no  traces  of  pitch,  but  there  is  nothing  against  its 
having  formed  part  of  the  heraldic  decoration  of  a  brass. 

The  priory  of  Leez  was  founded  for  Austin  Canons  about 
1230  by  Ralph  Gernon  and  dedicated  in  honour  of  Our  Lady 
and  St.  John  Evangelist. 

But  little  is  known  of  its  history,  and  there  are  no  records 
of  the  monuments  contained  in  its  church  nor  of  the  persons 
buried  therein. 

In  a  description  of  the  shield  lately  communicated  to  the 
Essex  Archaeological  Society  by  Mr.  Miller  Christy  it  is 
suggested  as  ‘  possible,’  and  ‘  even  probable,’  that  the  shield 
was  originally  on  the  tomb  of  the  founder,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  ‘  there  is  no  reason  why  the  shield  should  not  be  as  early 
as  1247,’  the  date  of  the  founder’s  death. 

Mr.  Miller  Christy’s  suggestion  is  a  tempting  one,  but  I  am 
afraid  it  must  be  set  aside  by  the  cold-blooded  evidence  of  the 
heraldry. 

Among  the  charters  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland  at  Belvoir 
Castle  is  one  granted  by  William  Gernon,  son  of  the  same 
Ralph  Gernon  who  founded  Leez  Priory,  and  Mr.  J.  Horace 
Round  has  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  appended  seal  bears 
a  shield  of  arms,  wavy  of  six  pieces.  Two  undated 

charters  in  the  British  Museum  granted  apparently  by  him 
also  have  seals  of  his  arms,  which  are  paly  wavy  of  six  pieces. 
This  William  Gernon  died  in  1258. 

His  son  and  heir  Ralph  succeeded  him,  being  then  thirty 
years  old.  Two  undated  charters  in  the  British  Museum 
were  granted  by  him,  and  each  has  an  armorial  seal  appended. 

One  of  these  is  described  in  Mr.  Birch’s  catalogue  as  having 
a  shield  ‘paly  wavy  of  ten.’  On  examining  the  original 
I  find  that  it  clearly  bears  five  piles  wavy  meeting  in 
base.  The  shield  on  the  other  seal  Mr.  Birch  says  is  ‘  paly 
wavy  of  six,’  but  it  is  plainly  pily  wavy  of  six  pieces, 
meeting  in  base,  or  the  same  arms  as  those  on  the  enamelled 
shield.  On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Round  describes  a  seal  of  this 
Ralph  Gernon  on  another  Belvoir  charter  as  ‘  paly  wavy  of 
six.’*  Ralph  Gernon  died  in  1274,  which  brings  us  to  a  more 
possible  date  for  the  shield  under  notice.  The  difference 
between  the  arms  on  the  three  seals  is  interesting,  but  not 

*  Hl.itorical  MSS.  CummisiioH,  3ISS.  of  the.  Dnlie  of  Rutland  at  Belvoir 
Castle,  iv.  40. 
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material  for  a  time  when  heraldry  was  in  a  fluent  state,  and 
it  may  be  that  the  five  wavy  piles  represent  a  transition  from 
the  'paly  wavy  shield  of  Ealph’s  father  to  the  pity  wavy 
arms  which  he  perhaps  adopted  later,  and  passed  on  to  his 
descendants. 

They  were  certainly  so  borne  by  his  eldest  son  William, 
and  Mr.  Eound  has  pointed  out  to  me  two  more  of  the 
Belvoir  charters,  granted  by  William  Gernon  in  1286  and 
1306,  which  have  seals  of  his  arms.  There  are  also  two 
charters  in  the  British  Museum  sealed  with  his  seal,  but 
granted  by  his  grandson  Sir  John  Gernon  in  1334  and  1352. 
The  arms  on  this  are  clearly  pily  wavy  of  six  pieces,  but  are 
described  by  Mr.  Birch  as  being  ‘  paly  wavy  of  six.’ 

Another  son  of  William  Gernon,  who  calls  himself  ‘  William 
Gernon  the  Younger,’  on  a  seal  apjiended  to  a  deed  of  1325, 
differences  his  father’s  arms  by  making  the  tinctures  red 
and  ermine.  In  the  seal  this  shield  is  charged  upon  the 
breast  of  a  two-headed  eagle. 

To  conclude,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  enamelled  shield  can 
hardly  refer  to  the  founder  of  Leez  Priory  nor  to  his  son, 
since  both  can  be  shown  to  have  borne  their  arms  differently. 
But  it  may  well  have  formed  part  of  a  monument  of  Ralph 
Gernon,  who  died  in  1274,  or  even  of  his  son  William,  who 
died  in  1327.  Unhappily  we  do  not  know  where  either  was 
buried. 

The  other  object,  also  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hughes-Hughes, 
was  likewise  found  at  Leez  Priory.  It  is  of  bronze  or  latten, 
and  apparently  part  of  a  circular  ring  about  3^  inches  in 
diameter,  with  an  invected  edge  and  a  quatref oiled  opening 
in  the  middle.  The  ring  was  divided  into  twenty  lobes, 
alternately  plain  and  pierced  with  a  shield-like  opening. 

The  fragment  bears  no  signs  of  any  fastening,  but  there 
are  some  traces  of  wear  on  the  under  edges  of  the  quatref  oil 
opening  which  suggest  that  when  complete  the  object  may 
have  been  a  horse  trapping. 

Otherwise  its  purpose  like  its  date  is  somewhat  uncertain.” 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  communica¬ 
tions  and  exhibitions. 
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Thursday,  20th  February,  1908. 

Sir  EDWARD  WILLIAM  BRABROOK,  C.B., 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 


The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the  same 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 


From  the  Author  Report  on  the  Exploration  on  Little  Down  Field,  Lansdown, 
May  and  Septendier,  1907.  By  Thos.  S.  Bush.  8vo.  Bath,  1908. 

i  roin  A.  H.  Lyell,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  : — Greek  Vases,  historical  and  descriptive. 
By  Susan  Horner.  With  a  preparatory  note  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Murray.  8vo. 
London,  1897. 

From  Harold  Sands,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Le  Chatean  Gaillard  et  1 ’architecture 
militaire  an  xiii'’.  siecle.  Far  M.  Dieulafoy.  -Ito.  Paris.  1898. 

From  the  Author  : — Pre-Roman  bronze  votive  oHerings  from  Despehaperros  in 
the  Sierra  Morena,  Spain.  By  Horace  Sandars,  F.S.A.  With  supplement. 
4to.  Westminster,  1906,  1907. 

From  the  Author;— The  work  of  George  Devey.  By  M''alter  H.  Godfrey. 
Privately  printed,  fol.  London,  1907. 

Edward  Hudson,  Esq.,  was  admitted  a  Fellow. 

Dr.  Oscar  Montelius,  Hon.  F.S.A.,  communicated  a  paper 
on  the  Chronology  of  the  Bronze  Age  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  of  the  types  characteristic 
of  the  five  periods  into  which  it  might  be  divided.  The  scheme 
was  first  put  forward  in  the  Yates  Lectures  at  University 
College,  London,  in  1900,  and  was  on  the  same  lines  as  the 
author’s  chronology  for  other  European  countries.  It  may  be 
summarized  as  follows : 

“  Period  I.  (more  properly  the  Copper  Age,  before  bronze 
was  known),  from  about  2500  to  2000  B.c.  Leading  types : 
flint  celts  and  stone  axe-hammers,  daggers,  spear-heads  and 
arrow-heads  of  flint,  flat  ^  celts  ’  of  copper  imitating  flint  forms, 
daggers  of  copper  or  poor  bronze,  buttons  with  v-perf orations, 
‘  drinking  cups  ’  and  ‘  food  vessels  ’  of  pottery,  burials  in 
barrows  or  tree-coffins,  also  after  cremation  in  cists  or  urns. 

Period  11.  (first  pure  Bronze  Age),  2000  to  1650  B.c.  Leading 
types :  flat  celts  with  spreading  edge  and  flanged  celts, 
daggers  with  rivets,  halberd  blades,  gold  ‘  lunulae,’  cinerary 
urns,  also  unburnt  burials  in  barrows.  Stonehenge  and  Ave¬ 
bury  already  built. 
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Period  III.,  1650  to  1400  b.c.  Leading  types  :  celts  with 
high  ridges,  palstaves,  daggers  tanged,  riveted,  or  socketed, 
bronze  and  gold  tores,  burials  probably  after  cremation  (but 
rare),  metal  hoards. 

Period  IV.,  1400  to  1150  b.c.  Leading  types;  later  palstaves, 
socketed  celts,  rapiers  and  leaf-shaped  swords,  long  chapes, 
razors,  socketed  spear-heads  with  loops,  cylindrical  ferrules, tores 
and  armlets,  cremations  in  barrows  or  cairns,  hoards  of  metal. 

Period  V.,  1150  to  800  b.c.  Leading  types  :  winged  celts  of 
Continental  type,  socketed  celts,  tanged  or  socketed  chisels, 
gouges,  and  daggers,  winged  chapes,  circular  shields,  trumpets, 
socketed  spear-heads  with  openings  in  blade,  pins,  bracelets, 
buckets  of  bronze,  cremations  in  barrows  or  uriifields,  hoards 
common. 

A  large  number  of  selected  finds  were  brought  forward  in 
support  of  this  scheme,  which  was  admittedly  at  variance 
with  views  generally  held  ;  and  parallels  were  cited  from 
Hallstatt  in  Austria  and  North  Italy,  where  the  chronology 
was  not  so  uncertain  as  elsewhere.  Early  celts  from  Britain 
had  been  found  in  association  with  dateable  objects  in  Sweden, 
and  the  occurrence  of  both  tin  and  copper  in  Britain  rendered 
it  probable  that  the  Bronze  Age  began  here  at  an  earlier  date 
than  in  Scandinavia.  The  above  dates  were  only  given  in 
round  numbers,  e.g.  1650  represented  the  middle  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.” 

Arthur  J.  Evans,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Litt.  D.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A., 
submitted  some  ciiticisms,  which  he  has  subsequently  ex¬ 
panded  as  follows  : 

“  Every  archaeologist  must  acknowledge  the  special  qualifica¬ 
tions  brought  by  Dr.  Montelius  for  the  treatment  of  this  most 
complicated  subject.  Many  years  have  passed  since  in  his  work 
on  the  Bronze  Age  Chronology  of  Sweden  {Tidshesidmning 
inom  Bronsdldern)  ho  first  laid  down  the  principles  of  a 
definite  succession  of  approximately  dated  periods  in  this 
prehistoric  field.  In  one  shape  or  another  he  has  applied  the 
same  principles  to  the  whole  European  area,  and  is  developing 
it  in  great  detail  in  his  monumental  work.  La  Civilisation 
primitive  en  Italie.  He  is  thus  able  to  look  at  the  subject 
from  the  broadest  standpoint,  and  to  bring  to  his  assistance 
such  synchronisms  as  are  supplied  by  the  Fjalkinga  find  in 
Sweden,  in  which  two  imported  bronze  celts  recognised  by  him 
as  belonging  to  the  beginning  of  the  true  Bronze  Age  in 
Britain  were  associated  with  contemporary  Swedish  and 
Italian  examples.  His  results  have  also  been  arrived  at  by  the 
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comparison  of  the  overlapping  elements  in  a  series  of  British 
deposits  as  well  as  through  the  continued  application  of  the 
typological  method. 

As  far  as  I  myself  can  judge  from  a  summary  acquaintance 
with  Dr.  Montelius’s  proposed  classification,  the  general  suc¬ 
cession  of  the  Five  Periods  may  be  conditionally  accepted.  In 
all  such  broad  systems  of  classification,  howevei',  it  is,  of 
course,  easy  to  find  individual  exceptions.  It  may,  for 
instance,  be  pointed  out  that  Dr.  Montelius’s  statement  that 
the  flat  type  of  bronze  axe  had  ceased  by  his  Third  Period 
requires  some  modification.  In  the  founder’s  hoard  from 
Hounslow  Heath,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  together  with 
representative  implements  of  his  Fourth  Period,  occurs  a 
typical  example  of  a  flat  bronze  celt.  It  is  probable,  more¬ 
over,  from  their  excessive  abundance  there,  that  there  was 
considerable  late  survival  of  flat  celts  in  Ireland.  Yet  no  one 
doubts  the  general  posteriority  of  the  flanged  and  socketed 
types._ 

It  is  also  somewhat  surprising  to  And  Dr.  Montelius 
referring  to  this  Third  Period  (a  negative  feature  of  which  is 
the  non-existence  of  socketed  spear-heads)  certain  fine  gold 
tores  which  occur  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel.  But  on 
the  Gaulish  side,  at  any  rate,  they  occur  in  association  with 
socketed  spear-heads ;  witness  the  magnificent  tore  from 
Falaise  in  Calvados,  from  my  father’s  collection. 

The  approximate  chronology  of  various  early  phases  of 
primitive  European  culture  must  largely  rest  on  an  Egyptian 
basis,  and  considerable  uncertainty  still  attends  Egyptian 
dates  earlier  than  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  The  new  system, 
however,  of  Egyptian  chronology  advocated  by  Dr.  Eduard 
Meyer  on  the  basis  of  the  Sothic  cycles  has,  at  any  rate,  the 
advantage  of  offering  greater  precision  than  has  yet  been 
attained,  and  may  be  said  at  this  moment  to  ‘  hold  the  field.’ 
It  is  interesting,  therefore,  in  view  of  certain  early  connexions, 
that  may  now  be  regarded  as  made  out,  between  Egypt 
and  Minoan  Crete,  to  inquire  what  light  the  new  chronology 
throws  on  early  ‘  Copper  Age  ’  culture  of  the  .^gean,  and 
indirectly  on  that  phase  of  culture  to  its  wider  bearings. 

The  sixth  dynasty  of  Egypt,  according  to  Meyer’s  chrono- 
logy,  dates  from  about  2400  to  2300  B.c.  The  direct  relations 
in  which  it  can  be  shown  to  have  stood  with  Crete  *  serve  as 
a  terminus  a  quo  for  dating  a  series  of  primitive  ossuaries 
the  contents  of  which  stand  in  their  turn  in  connexion  with 


*  The  full  evidence  of  this  will  be  given  in  my  forthcoming  work  Scriptti 
Minoa,  vol.  i. 
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I  those  of  the  early  cist  graves,  such  as  those  of  Amorgos  and 
i  various  iEgean  sites.  We  have  here  a  basis  for  the  approxi¬ 
mate  dating  of  various  early  forms  of  copper  implements  and 
weapons  that  appear  in  these  deposits,  characteristic  among 
I  which  are  the  sub-triangular  dagger-blades  and  flat  spear- 
I  heads  with  double  perforations  for  the  attachment  of  the 
I  shaft. 

!  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  British  types  of  this 
class  can  be  reckoned  among  its  primitive  elements,  and  we 
must  infer  that  the  Copper  Age  (or,  as  it  might  be  more 
accurately  described  the  ‘  Chalcolithic  Period  ’)  in  this  country 
must  start  from  a  somewhat  later  date,  probably  not  earlier 
than  the  becjinning  of  the  Second  Millennium  b.c.  It  would 
thus  appear  that  if  the  new  Egyptian  chronological  system  is 
to  be  accepted.  Dr.  Montelius’s  estimates  of  between  2500  and 
2000  B.c.  for  his  First  Period  must  be  put  down  some  500  years. 

These  considerations  naturally  also  atiect  the  beginning  of 
Dr.  Montelius’s  Second  Period,  the  first  of  the  pure  Bronze  Age 
in  this  country,  the  rough  chronological  limits  of  which  he  fixes 
at  between  2000  and  1650  b.c.  Moreover  with  regard  to  this 
he  seems  to  have  left  out  of  account  the  evidence  aflbrded  by 
the  finds  of  certain  small  imported  objects  which  serve  as  a 
direct  link  of  connexion  between  prehistoric  Britain  and  the 
Mediterranean  \vorld. 

These  are  the  beads  and  quoit-like  pendants  of  faience  or 
Egyptian  porcelain  found  chiefly  in  the  South  of  England,  as 
well  as  in  various  parts  of  Scotland  and  in  Ireland.  Among 
these  a  particular  class  of  beads  of  elongated  form,  consisting 
of  a  series  of  sub-globular  beads  welded  together  (tig.  1)*  to 


Fig.  1.  TAIEXCE  BEADS,  SCEATCHBDRY,  LAKE,  AND  TAN  HILL,  WILTS. 

the  number  of  from  three  to  nine,  will  be  found  to  have  a 
special  chronological  importance.  The  colour  of  the  vitreous 
glaze  of  these  compound  beads,  as  of  all  the  objects  of  the 
present  category  is,  when  well  preserved,  of  a  pale  green  oi* 
blue.  They  have  been  found  in  a  series  of  barrows  extending 
over  a  large  part  of  the  South  of  England,  including  Cornwall, 
Dorset,  Wilts.,  and  Sussex.  In  the  North  of  England  they 
are  rare,  but  specimens  occurred  in  a  grave  near  Driffield  in 
Yorkshire.!  In  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  the  finds  are 

*  See  B.  M.  Bronze  Age  Guide,  96,  fig.  97. 
t  Mortimer,  Forty  Years'  Researches,  169. 
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fairly  numerous,  extending  over  Wigtonshire,  Ayrshire,  Elgin, 
Perthshire,  and  Aberdeenshire.* * * §  In  Scotland  their  genera) 
connexion  with  the  Bronze  Age  is  well  established,  and  in 
England  they  are  associated  with  a  class  of  barrows  belong¬ 
ing,  in  a  broad  sense  of  the  word,  to  the  early  part  of  the 
pure  Bronze  Age.  They  have  been  found,  for  instance,  in  a 
barrow  at  Lake  belonging  to  the  group  which  produced  the 
magnificent  dagger  witli  the  gold-studded  hilt.  In  a  barrow 
at  Syrencot,  Wilts.,  beads  of  this  class  were  found  above  a 
cist  containing  a  bronze  dagger  with  three  large  rivets 
resembling  a  specimen  attributed  by  Dr.  Montelius  to  his 
Second  Period.  Others,  from  St.  Just,  Cornwall,  were  asso¬ 
ciated  with  flint  arrowheads. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  similar  early  Bronze  Age  inter¬ 
ments  these  beads  are  associated  with  a  peculiar  class  of 
‘  quoit-shaped  ’  jiendants  of  the  same  glazed  material.  These 
have  the  same  range  as  the  compound  beads,  being  found 
in  the  south  of  England,  in  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  They 
generally  have  a  small  projecting  knob,  in  one  ease  an 
attached  loop  ;  f  but  an  Irish  variety  consists  of  a  plain  ring, 
exactly  resembling  a  miniature  quoit.  The  specimen  repro¬ 
duced  in  flg.  2  was  found  in  a  barrow  at  Mount  Caburn, 
Sussex,^  with  beads  such  as  those  described.  In  another 
interesting  find  of  this  class,  that  from  Aldbourn,  Wilts,§  similar 
beads  were  found,  with  a  quoit-like  pendant  of  the  same  type 
as  fig.  2,  but  made  of  jet,  and  evidently  representing  a  native 
imitation  of  the  faience  prototype,  of  which  examples  occur 
in  other  Bronze  Age  barrows  of  the  same  period.  With  these 
were  the  remains  of  a  bronze  blade,  and  a  box,  or  pyxis,  of 
dark-faced  pottery,  presenting  incised  and  punctuated  tri¬ 
angles  and  chevrons,  marked  out  with  a  white  inlaying.  Such 

*  Useful  materials  relating  to  these  finds  and  the  various  forms  of  these  glazed 
heads  and  pendants  have  been  collected  by  Mr.  L.  Me.  L.  Mann  in  Proceedings 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  lx.  387,  and  p.  396  se,qq.,  and  by  the 
Hon.  John  Abercromby,  Anthropological  Journal,  xxxv.  (1905)  256  seqq. 
Mr.  Abercromby  concludes  (p.  361)  that  importation  of  the  beads  in  question 
coincides  with  part  of  the  Hallstatt  period  of  Central  Europe,  and  may  be  placed 
approximately  between  900  and  600  B.C.  The  association  with  these  of  amber 
ornaments  in  the  Wiltshire  Barrows,  as  he  justly  points  out,  answers  rather  to 
the  early  Iron  Age  practice  on  the  Continent  than  to  the  pure  Bronze  Age,  at 
any  rate  in  the  Central  European  area.  I  have  touched  on  these  connexions 
below.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  Egyptian  evidence  tends  to  carry  back 
the  first  introduction  of  these  glazed  beads  and  ornaments  in  Britain  to  a  some¬ 
what  e.arlier  date  than  800  B.C. 

t  In  the  case  of  a  sjiecimen  found  in  a  Bronze  Age  “  thurible  ”  at  Clayton 
Hill,  Sussex,  Archceological  Journal,  xix.  186  ;  Sussex  Archceological  Collcc- 
tioJis,  viii.  285. 

X  Horsfield,  History  of  Lewes,  47.  The  objects  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum. 

§  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  2nd.  S.  viii.  175. 
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FEOM  BUKIAL,  MT.  CABUEN, 
LEWES.  (i.) 


ceramic  decoration  is  rai’e  in  Britain,  but  is  characteristic  of 
a  wide  Mediterranean  area,  extending  from  Spain  to  Troy  and 
pre-historic  Egypt. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  glazed 
beads  and  pendants  are  character¬ 
istic  accompaniments  of  a  whole 
series  of  barrow  finds  belonging  to 
the  earlier  part  of  the  pure  Bronze 
Age  in  this  country.  They  belong 
in  the  main  to  Montelius’s  Period 
II.,  but  some  dagger  forms  like  that 
of  Syrencot  approach  the  borders 
of  his  Third  Period. 

We  have  now  to  deal  with  the 
remarkable  fact  that  the  glazed 
compound  beads,  such  as  that 
figured  above,  answer  to  those 

of  a  special  Egyptian  fabric  within  approximately-fixed 
chronological  limits.  Although  this  type  may  well  have 
existed  before  the  eighteenth  djmasty,  the  earliest  examples 
known  to  me  are  from  a  foundation  deposit  of  Queen 
Hatshepsut  *  c.  1500  b.c.  They  are  also  found  at  Deir-el- 
Bahri.  In  the  Palace  of  Tell  el-Amarna  (c.  1380-1350  I5.C.), 
they  are  specially  abundant,  and  they  continue  awhile  under 
the  nineteenth  dynasty  (1320-1200).t 

Although  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  judge  of  the  original 
appearance  of  many  of  these  beads  in  their  present  condition, 
the  dull  blue  tone  of  some  examples 
may  be  best  paralleled  by  nineteenth 
dynasty  beads  of  this  class.  It  may  in 
any  case  be  assumed  that  they  did  not 
at  once  obtain  a  vogue  as  far  west  as 
Britain,  and  we  may  take  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century  B.c.  as  the 
limit  beyond  which  it  is  hardly  safe  to 
carry  back  the  interments  with  which  this  class  of  bead  is 
associated.  But  even  taking  1350  b.c.  as  the  upward  limit,  it 
would  mean  a  considerable  lowering  of  Dr.  Montelius’s 
chronology,  which  pla.ces  his  Second  Period  between  2000  and 
1650  B.c.  The  eighteenth  dynasty  did  not  itself  begin  before 
1580  B.c.  and  it  is  certain  that  beads  of  this  class  were  not 
common  in  Egypt  befoi’e  the  New  Empire. 

It  must,  however,  further  be  remarked  that  though  the 
‘  compound  ’  beads  may  have  been  in  part  at  least  manufac- 

*  In  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford. 

I  Certain  small  derivative  form.s  still  occur  under  later  dynasties. 

K  2 
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Fig.  4r.  STAE-SHAPED 
BEAD,  (f ). 


lured  in  Egypt  itself,  certain  varieties  of  these,  such  as  a 
somewhat  rude  barrel-shaped  bead  (tig.  3),  found  with  other 
normal  examples  at  St.  Just,  Cornwall,  do  not  answer  to  any 
Egyptian  form.  The  disk-shaped  pendants,  though  of  the  same 
glazed  material,  seem  also  to  be  non-Egyptian.  All  this  points 
to  the  conclusion  that  these  small  faience 
ornaments  were  partly  at  least  imported 
from  some  intermediate  centre  of  manu¬ 
facture. 

This  conclusion  is  corroborated  by  the 
existence  of  anotlier  class  of  glazed  bead 
in  the  shape  of  a  kind  of  star  (fig.  4).  Of 
this  type  only  a  single  example  has  been 
noted  among  English  finds,*  but  it  is 
of  fairly  frequent  occurrence  in  Scotland  in  the  same  Bronze 
Age  associations  t  as  the  other  faience  beads  and  pendants, 
and  is  also  found  in  Ireland. 

These  somewhat  coarse  ‘  star  ’  beads,  of  which  a  specimen  is 
shown  in  fig.  4,  are  also  obviously  of  non-Egyptian  fabric. 

But  I  venture  to  think  that  it  is  also  none 
the  less  certain  that  they  were  derivatives 
of  Egyptian  forms.  ‘Star’  beads  of  smaller 
size  and  more  finished  fabric  (fig.  5)  were 
found  together  with  numerous  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  ‘  compound  ’  class  in  the  Palace 
of  Tell  el-Amarna  (c.  1380-1350  B.C.).  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  example  given  in 
Fig.  5  that  we  have  here  the  undoubted 
prototypes  of  the  larger  or  more  ungainly 
‘  star  ’  beads  of  the  British  Bronze  Age 
dej)osits.  But  if  the  prototype  of  these 
belongs  to  the  fourteenth  century  before 
our  era  it  is  clear  that  these  derivative  and 
degenerate  forms,  which  must  have  ema¬ 
nated  from  some  non-Egyptian  source, 
date  from  a  somewhat  later  period,  perhaps  nearer  1200  before 
our  era. 

Was  there  in  the  Mediterranean  area  any  intermediate 
agency  to  which  we  may  reasonably  ascribe  the  origin  of 
these  derivative  types  ? 

It  is  certain  that  faience  beads  imitated  from  the  Egyptian 
were  very  early  manufactured  in  Minoan  Crete.  The  Minoan 


Fig.  5.  STAR-SHAPED 
BEAD  PROM  THE 
PALACE  OP  TELL 
EL-AMARNA.  (f). 


*  Archaeologia,  xxx.  .330. 

t  A  “  star  ”  bead  of  this  kind  was  associated  with  “  compound  ”  heads  like 
fig.  4  in  a  Bronze  Age  urn  burial  at  Stevenston  in  Ayrshire.  See  L.  Me.  L. 
Maun,  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  lx.  387. 
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glazed  beads  go  back  to  the  date  of  the  sixth  Egyptian 
Dynasty,  but  none  of  these  earliest  types  corresponds  with 
those  with  which  we  are  at  present  concerned.  Some  faience 
beads  perfectly  answering  to  the  Egyptian  ‘  compound  ’  class, 
though  of  paler  colour,  were  found  in  the  ^Temple  Repositories’ 
at  Knossos,  belonging  to  the  close  of  the  Middle  Minoan  Age, 
and  dating  at  least  as  early  as  1600  b.c. 

Moreover  in  a  sarcophagus  belonging  to  a  Late  Minoan  bee¬ 
hive  tomb  of  the  Phaestos  Cemetery*  were  found,  with  others, 
certain  elongated  beads,  with  a  pale  blue  glaze  (tig.  6),  which 
must  certainly  be  regarded  as  representing  an  indigenous 
out-growth  of  the  Egyptian  ‘  compound  ’  type.  These  beads 
obviously  belong  to  the  derivative  class  and  offer  some 
analogy  with  fig.  3  above.  The  character  and  associations  of 
this  interment  show  that  its  contents  belonged  to  a  very  late 
Minoan  Age  corresponding  with  the  latest 
‘  Mycenaean ’jjf- Period  of  Mainland  Greece,  and 
approximately  to  be  referred  to  the  thirteenth 
century  before  our  era.  The  fact,  thus  estab¬ 
lished,  that  the  Cretan  artificers  made  glazed 
beads  of  this’class  suggests  the  possibility  that 
the  distribution  of  this  and  other  types  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Egyptian  may  have  been  due 
to  a  colonial  expansion  of  the  great  Minoan 
Empire. 

Or  again,  when  we  realize  how  much  of  Fig.  (3. 

Phoenician  arts  and  crafts  is  really  Minoan  at  elongated 
second  hand,  it  is  quite  within  the  limits  of  phaestos^^^^ 
probability  that  the  westward  diffusion  of  these  ^ 

derivative  types  of  Egyptian  beads  may  have  been  due  to 
Phoenician  commerce.  If,  however,  these  ‘  compound  ’  and 
^  star  ’  beads,  and  quoit-like  pendants,  reached  the  Bronze  Age 
inhabitants  of  Britain  through  Phoenician  agency,  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  this  could  have  taken  place  earlier  than 
1100  B.c. 

There  is  a  further  circumstance  which  greatly  tends  to 
bring  down  the  date  of  the  barrow  finds  with  which  these 
imported  beads  and  pendants  are  associated.  In  the  same 
Bronze  Age  deposits  to  which  they  belong  occur  necklaces  of 
jet,  amber,  or  combined  bone  and  amber,  consisting  of  several 
strings  of  beads  united  at  intervals  by  plates  having  a  perfora¬ 
tion  for  each  string.  But  this  very  well  defined  class  of 
necklace  fits  on  very  closely  to  a  typical  ‘  Hallstatt  ’  form  of 


*  L.  Savignoni,  Scavi  e  scoperte  nella  necropoli  di  Phaestos.  Monumenit 
Antichi,  1904,  632-33,  fig.  102r. 
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amber  and  bone  necklace  which  was  still  in  vogue  in  Central 
Europe  in  the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries  before  our  era. 
Admitting  that  the  necklaces  of  our  British  barrows  may 
represent  a  somewhat  earlier  version  of  the  same  type,  the 
discrepancy  in  date  still  cannot  be  very  considerable.  But 
Dr.  Montelius  would  separate  these  kindred  types  by  an 
interval  of  about  1000  years. 

The  greatest  exception  must  also  be  taken  to  Dr.  Mon- 
telius’s  view  that  the  Bronze  Age  in  Britain  ended  about 
800  B.C.  That,  under  ‘Hallstatt’  influence,  a  variety  of  Conti¬ 
nental  Iron  Age  types,  such  as  swords  and  daggers  with 
horned  handles,  trumpets,  round  shields,  buckets  and  cauldrons, 
and  other  objects  began  to  find  their  way  to  Britain  must 
be  freely  admitted.  In  fig.  7,  from  diagrams  prepared 
by  me  in  1895  for  my  ‘^Rhind  Lecture,’  a  series  of  such 
finds  is  shown.  They  principally  belong  to  the  Late  Hallstatt 
period,*  which  extends  from  about  650  to  400  B.c.  But 
they  are  found  in  associations  which  prove  the  continuous 
use  of  bronze  implements  and  weapons  in  Britain,  parts  of 
buckets  for  instance  of  this  imported  style  being  often  found 
in  hoards  containing  bronze  palstaves.  Palstaves,,  it  may  be 
noted,  according  to  Dr.  Montelius’s  system,  cease  with  the 
close  of  his  Fourth  Period,  c.  1150  b.c. 

The  real  Iron  Age  in  Britain  only  begins  with  the  Late  Celtic 
settlement,  from  about  400  B.c.  Even  then  there  is  evidence 
of  the  surviving  use  of  late  forms  of  bronze  implements  and 
weapons  at  least  to  the  close  of  the  second  century  b.c.  The 
deposit  of  Hagbourne  Hill  f  alone  is  sufficient  to  supply  con¬ 
vincing  evidence  on  this  head.  In  this  deposit,  together  with 
characteristic  Late  Celtic  ornaments  of  the  style  in  vogue 
before  the  Roman  invasion  of  Britain,  was  found  a  bronze 
spear-head  and  socketed  celt  of  a  plain  late  type.  What 
gives  special  significance  to  this  find  is  the  discovery,  with 
these  other  relics,  of  two  coins,  one  of  silver,  f  the  other  of 
gold,  described  as  ^  rather  large  and  flat,’  and  evidently 
answering  to  one  of  the  early  uninscribed  series  of  ancient 
British  coins.” 

*  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  noticed  that  very  valuable  evidence  for  the 
dating  of  the  central  point  of  the  period  covered  by  the  great  Hallstatt  Cemetery 
is  supi)lied  by  the  class  of  fibnlce  with  a  long  pointed  foot  and  the  bow  often  set 
with  bone  and  amber  which  answers  to  a  class  similarly  adorned  found  with 
])roto-Corintliian  vases  in  the  early  tomVis  of  Syracuse  belonging  to  the  jjeriod  of 
about  70()-(i.50  B.C.  QScari.  nclla  NccropoU  del  Fusco  (Orsi,  Not.  d.  Soavi,  1895) 
]).  1<>,  lig  2,  &c.).  Corinthian  trade,  or  that  of  her  great  colonies  on  the  Adriatic 
shores,  seems  to  have  been  instrumental  in  spreading  these  fibula  types  through 
the  lands  north  of  the  Gulf. 

f  Archaeolo(/ia,  xvi.  .541. 

J  If  the  coin  was  really  of  silver  and  not,  as  is  very  probable,  of  base  gold,  it 
could  not  have  belonged  to  the  earliest  jieriod  of  the  British  coinage. 
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Mr.  Read  agreed  as  to  the  difficulty  of  ^  accepting  the 
absolute  dates  suggested  in  the  paper,  there  being  gaps  in  the 
sec[uence  not  hlled  by  the  linds.  Too  much  tune  would  be 
allowed  for  the  development  of  types,  and  in  the  absence  of 
further  evidence,  this  difficulty  seemed  insurmountable.  For 
the  solution  of  these  chronological  problems  we  must  look  to 
the  south,  from  which  many  of  the  leading  types  could  be 
traced  I  and  he  hoped  that  the  investigations  of  Di.  Evans  and 
others  in  the  Mediterranean  area  would  eventually  throw 
light  on  the  prehistory  of  Britain. 

Dr.  Montelius’s  paper  will  be  printed  in  Archaeologia. 


Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  this  communica¬ 
tion. 


Thursday,  27th  February,  1908. 

Sir  EDWARD  MAUNDE  THOMPSON,  K.C.B.,  I.S.O., 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  : 

From  the  Editor  The  Tropenell  Cartulary.  2  vols.  Edited  by  Rev.  J.  S. 
Davies,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  Devizes,  1908. 

From  the  Authors  :-Church  Book  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  Tenby.  By  Edward 
Laws,  F.S.A.,  and  Emily  Hewlett  Edwards.  8vo.  Tenby,  1907. 

Howard  Pease,  Esq.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

W.  Stores  Fox,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.Z.S.,  read  the  following  notes 
on  the  excavation  of  Harborough  Cave,  near  Biassington, 
Derbyshire ; 

The  group  of  rugged  magnesian  limestone  locks  called 
Harborough  Rocks  is  well  known  outside  its  own  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity,  and  attracts  a  considerable  number  of  visitors 
to  this  part  of  Derbyshire.  The  flattened  summit  is  broken 
by  upright  blocks  of  stone.  Three  of  these  have  been  carved, 
one  to  represent  a  pulpit,  another  a  font,  and  the  third  a 
throne.  Just  below  the  summit  on  the^  western  side  is  a 
natural  terrace,  on  which  there  are  indications  of  a  prehistoric 
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encampment.  A  few  years  ago  some  digging  was  begun  here, 
and  a  few  sepulchral  urns  and  bones  were  found,  but  the  work 
was  stopped  by  order  of  the  landlord. 

The  cave  is  in  the  face  of  the  crag  below  this  terrace.  It 
lies  about  1,000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  is  8|  miles  south  of 
Bake  well,  3  miles  W.N.W.  of  Wirksworth,  and  f  mile  N.E.  of 
Brassington.  The  chamber  is  formed  by  the  collapse  of  beds 
of  rock  between  two  main  joints,  which  run  due  north  and 
south.  The  roof  is  flat  towards  the  east  and  south,  but  in  the 
north-western  end  of  the  cave  a  natural  chimney  is  formed, 
the  lower  part  of  which  widens  out  into  a  fair-sized  dome. 
It  follows  that  below  this  dome  the  floor  is  broken  up  by 
fallen  blocks  of  stone.  The  cave  is  almost  rectangular,  the 
entrance  cutting  obliquely  across  the  S.W.  corner. 

The  work  of  excavation  began  on  the  2nd  September,  1907, 
and  was  continued  for  seven  weeks.  During  that  time  the 
contents  of  the  cave  were  cleared  out,  not  to  a  uniform  depth, 
but  as  far  as  possible  to  a  definite  bed.  Roughly  speaking,  it 
may  be  said  that,  if  a  diagonal  was  drawn  from  the  S.W.  to  the 
N.E.  corner,  that  part  which  lay  to  the  west  of  it  was  full  of 
obstructions  and  comparatively  unproductive,  while  the  other 
half  presented  few  difficulties  and  yielded  a  harvest  of  finds. 
The  reason  of  this  has  already  been  suggested  :  the  western 
half  was  strewn  with  blocks  of  rock,  and  it  w'^as  not  possible 
to  do  more  than  remove  the  soil  and  loose  stones  from  between 
them,  and  from  the  space  adjoining  the  cave-walls. 

On  some  former  occasion  a  trial-hole  had  been  made  by  an 
unknown  investigator ;  but  he  had  turned  to  the  left  on 
entering  the  cave,  and  so  had  begun  his  work  in  the  more 
barren  and  obstructed  half  of  it,  and  very  soon  relinquished 
an  unfruitful  and  unpromising  undertaking. 

Last  year’s  workers  started  near  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  but 
on  the  right  hand  side  of  it.  Here  no  great  difficulties  beset 
them,  and  it  so  happened  that  they  had  lighted  upon  the  best 
place  for  finding  the  clue  to  the  history  of  the  cave.  First  of 
all,  they  dug  down  till  they  reached  the  surface  of  a  bed  of 
yellow  earth,  of  a  nature  similar  to  that  which  is  so  often 
found  in  the  older  cave  deposits.  This  surface  they  proceeded 
to  follow.  The  material  overlying  it  varied  in  depth  from 
2  feet  to  3  feet  6  inches,  the  surface  sloping  slightly  down¬ 
wards  from  the  cave-mouth  towards  the  back  of  the  cave. 
Such  was  the  case  as  far  as  the  line  E  B  marked  on  the  plan. 
To  the  north  of  this  line  this  surface  suddenly  disappeared, 
and  for  a  time  all  trace  of  it  was  lost.  For  convenience  it 
was  named  the  First  Floor. 

Only  one  attempt  was  made  to  go  below  it,  when  a  few 
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hours  were  spent  in  making  a  trial-hole  (2  feet  6  inches  deep) 
into  the  yellow  earth.  In  it  many  splints  of  bones  were 
found,  but  the  only  ones  perfect  enough  to  be  recognisable 
belonged  to  Deer  and  Bat.  No  implements,  pottery,  or  flints 
were  met  with. 

Above  the  First  Floor  lay  a  varying  thickness  of  from 
1  foot  to  18  inches  of  burnt  stone  and  earth  and  charcoal. 
This  bed  was  in  fact  made  up  of  a  succession  of  old  hearths, 
and  it  was  rich  in  implements,  etc.  These  were  specially 
plentiful  within  the  semicircular  area  marked  on  the  plan. 
This  bed  of  burnt,  or  partly  burnt,  material  is  named  tbe 
Second  Floor.  Its  surface  consisted  of  a  more  or  less  hardened 
crust,  apparently  formed  by  the  admixture  of  vegetable 
matter  trodden  down  into  compactness.  Possibly  the  vege¬ 
table  matter  resulted  from  leaves  and  sticks  being  blown  into 
the  cave,  and  a  certain  amount  of  earth  carried  in  on  the  feet 
of  men  and  other  animals. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  Second  Floor  a  few  flints  and  frag¬ 
ments  of  rude  pottery  were  found,  and  in  or  near  the  crust 
iron  weapons,  an  iron  brooch  and  four  bronze  ones,  a  few 
bronze  and  bone  implements,  and  part  of  an  iron  signet  ring 
with  the  seal  perfect. 

As  to  the  north  of  the  line  E  B  nothing  but  clay  and  rubble 
was  met  with  (and  these  were  quite  barren  of  finds)  the  exca¬ 
vation  towards  the  N.E.  corner  was  for  a  time  abandoned, 
and  the  men  turned  their  attention  to  clearing  the  spaces 
between  the  fallen  rocks  and  the  two  sides  of  the  cave  on  the 
north  and  west,  and  between  the  rocks  themselves. 

But  before  proceeding  with  any  account  of  this  part  of  the 
undertaking  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  in  that  portion  of 
the  cave  which  was  now  cleared  to  the  level  of  the  First 
Floor,  a  Third  Floor  had  existed  overlying  the  Second  one. 
This  Third  Floor  was  made  up  of  clean,  small  rubble  inter¬ 
mixed  with  pottery  and  some  bones.  It  was  afterwards 
ascertained  that  this  floor  had  been  laid  within  the  memory 
of  man.  Before  it  was  thus  laid  the  mouth  of  the  cave  was 
greatly  obstructed  by  an  accumulation  of  stones,  etc.  and  the 
then  surface  of  the  interior  sloped  downwards  towards  the 
back  of  the  cave.  The  object  of  this  rubble  floor  (which  was 
continued  throughout  the  whole  cave)  was  to  enlarge  the 
mouth  and  make  the  cave  more  accessible,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  reverse  the  slope  of  the  floor  and  to  fill  in  its 
inequalities.  Seeing,  then,  that  the  slope  of  the  Second  Floor 
was  downwards  from  the  entrance,  it  followed  that  the  Third 
Floor  of  rubble  was  much  deeper  towards  the  back  of  the 
cave  than  it  was  near  the  mouth. 
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The  Second  Floor  obviously  represented  a  long  period  of 
time.  And  in  such  excavation  as  was  possible  in  the 


PlA N  of  HaRBOROUCH  Ca VE :  1907. 


Scale  '/a  /n.  to  I  Foot. 


a_Chief  area  oi  finds  (five  brooches,  iron  implements,  etc.), 
b— Trial-hole  into  First  Floor, 
c — Gold  ring  and  bone  needles. 

(1 — Second  gold  ring. 

e — North-western  passage  (skulls  of  Bos  longifrons). 
f — North-eastern  passage, 
g — Rude  pottery,  heavy  bone  awls. 

A  —Mouth  of  cave. 

R  II _ Dotted  line  showing  boundary  between  olistructed  and 

halves  of  the  floor. 


unobstructed 


remainder  of  the  cave  the  object  in  view  was  to  recover  any 
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traces  of  this  lost  floor.  In  this  endeavour  measurements 
were  useless.  A  flint  flake  or  implement,  a  fragment  of 
pottery,  or,  best  of  all,  the  reappearance  of  the  bed  of  yellow 
soil,  were  the  signs  to  be  looked  for.  In  some  places  the 
floors  were  more  or  less  clearly  distinguishable.  For  instance, 
not  far  from  the  entrance,  between  the  fallen  blocks  of  rock 
and  the  west  wall,  the  surface  of  the  First  Floor  was  found. 
Close  to  the  wall  a  depth  of  4  feet  of  material  was  overlying 
it ;  but  at  a  distance  of  6  feet  from  the  wall  it  abutted  on  the 
fallen  blocks,  and  here  it  was  only  6  inches  down.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand  why  there  should  be  such  a  decided  slope 
in  this  place.  But  one  thing  is  clear :  the  fall  from  the  roof 
must  have  taken  place  before  the  yellow  earth  was  deposited. 


Harborouch  Ca ve  :  1907. 

Imaginary  SecNon  of  Floor  through  D-H 
of  the  Plan  . 


It  was  here  that  the  first  of  the  two  gold  rings  was  found,  in 
association  with  four  or  five  bone  needles,  at  a  depth  of  2  feet 
6  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  Third  Floor,  and  1  foot 
above  the  First  Floor.  The  second  gold  ring  was  found  nearer 
to  the  N.W.  corner,  1  foot  6  inches  lower  down,  but  at  a  level 
which  in  point  of  time  corresponded  with  the  position  of  the 
other. 

Along  the  north  wall  the  excavation  was  carried  to  a  depth 
of  7  feet,  but  no  trace  of  floors  was  found.  In  the  N.W. 
corner  a  narrow  passage  was  disclosed.  As  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  proceed  along  this,  on  account  of  its  narrowness, 
the  men  tried  the  N.E.  corner  where  there  was  known  to  be 
another  passage.  Already  material  had  been  removed  to  a 
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deptli  of  3  feet  6  inches,  and  now  by  doubling  that  depth  of 
excavation,  it  became  possible  to  clear  the  passage  sufficiently 
to  see  into  a  second  large  chamber  to  the  north  of  the  present 
cave.  But  lack  of  funds  and  inclement  weather  rendered  it 
impossible  to  enlarge  the  passage  further  and  to  investigate 
this  second  chamber. 

There  was  indeed  another  object  in  view.  In  a  few  days 
the  work  must  of  necessity  be  discontinued,  and  another  im¬ 
portant  discovery  had  resulted  from  the  digging  of  this  hole 
in  the  N.E.  corner.  No  yellow  earth  had  been  reached,  but 
one  or  two  pieces  of  the  rudest  pottery  had  been  found  in  it, 
as  well  as  a  small  and  well-made  flint  scraper,  and  remains  of 
fires.  In  fact  a  level  had  been  reached,  at  a  depth  of  7  feet 
from  the  top,  corresponding  to  the  lowest  layer  of  the  Second 
Floor.  It  seemed  probable  that  by  working  back  in  a 
southerly  direction  it  would  be  found  that  this  was  actually 
the  continuation  of  the  Second  Floor,  where  it  was  lost  at  the 
line  E  B.  Its  composition  was  very  different  in  this  corner. 
Whereas,  when  first  found,  it  consisted  of  a  continuous  suc¬ 
cession  of  hearth  upon  hearth,  here  it  was  formed  of  loose 
stones  (without  earth  or  connecting  material),  among  which 
implements  (nearly  all  bone  ones)  and  charcoal  were  found. 
Moreover  the  mass  of  rock,  forming  the  wall  of  the  cave, 
suddenly  terminated  about  6  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
Third  Floor,  and  this  Second  Floor  was  carried  in  an  easterly 
direction  beneath  it.  How  far  it  continued  forward  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  unknown,  but  bone  awls  and  charcoal  were  found  at  a 
distance  of  at  least  a  foot  underneath  this  wall.  Not  under 
it,  but  also  in  this  floor,  were  human  bones  and  those  of  Deer 
and  Pig. 

The  work  of  connecting  these  two  regions  of  the  Second 
Floor  was  accomplished.  To  the  north  of  the  line  E  B  it  had 
sloped  down  rapidly.  At  a  later  date  it  was  desired  to  block 
the  passage  to  the  inner  chamber  and  to  fill  up  this  deep  hole 
in  the  N.E.  corner.  Rubble  was  piled  up,  and  above  that  a 
bed  of  clay  ;  and  this  again  was  covered  by  the  layer  of  quite 
recent  rubble  which  had  been  used  throughout  the  cave. 
This  rubble  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  levelling  operations 
already  referred  to,  but  the  date  at  which  the  sloping  portion 
of  the  floor  was  removed  and  its  place  taken  by  the  large 
rubble  and  clay  is  uncertain.  It  is  possible  that  there  never 
was  any  deposit  corresponding  to  the  two  floors  on  the  slope 
which  extended  over  a  space  of  9  feet,  and  that  the  first 
imperfect  attempt  to  level  up  the  back  part  of  the  cave  was 
made  by  the  people  who  trod  the  Second  Floor.  It  was 
noticed  that  there  was  no  indication  of  a  crust  to  Floor  II.  as 
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found  in  the  deepest  excavation  at  the  base  of  the  north  wall, 
and  its  absence  might  be  explained  on  that  supposition. 

In  this  hole  a  very  perfect  little  bone  needle  with  semi¬ 
transparent  point  was  found,  with  a  bone  awl,  and  a  highly- 
polished  pointed  fragment  of  bone  now  jet  black.  Further 
finds  were  three  bone  awls  with  broad  butts  and  a  smaller 
specimen  already  referred  to.  Just  outside  the  mouth  of  the 
cave  the  workman  Bramwmll  dug  down  2^  feet  and  found  a 
round  gritstone  2  feet  7  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  large 
fragment  of  a  Toft  bowl  with  the  pattern  inside,  brown  and 
black  or  yellow.” 

Eeginald  a.  Smith,  Esq.,  B.A.,  F.S.A.,  submitted  the 
following  notes  on  the  finds  in  the  Harborough  Cave : 

“  The  most  numerous,  though  not  the  most  important,  relics 
from  Harborough  Cave  are  utensils  of  bone  and  antler  which 
are  of  familiar  appearance  but  uncertain  date ;  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  circumstances  prevented  a  determination  of 
their  chronology  by  means  of  associated  finds.  In  the 
absence  of  such  clues  we  can  lay  stress  only  on  those  finds 
that  are  dateable  on  other  grounds,  and  must  be  content  to 
group  the  majority  as  probably  contemporary  with  the  Early 
Iron  Age  relics  that  can  be  distinguished.  There  are  indeed  one 
or  two  pieces  that  might  be  classed  as  Roman,  and  seem  to 
mark  the  close  of  a  fairly  long  period  during  wdiich  the  cave 
was  occupied.  There  are  no  deposits  that  clearly  belong  to 
the  succeeding  centuries  until  quite  recent  times,  when  a  large 
quantity  of  potsherds  accumulated  in  the  cave,  suggesting 
temporary  occupation  by  shepherds  or  possibly  robbers.  In 
most  cases,  therefore,  the  dating  can  only  be  approximate  and 
conjectural,  but  a  few  of  the  specimens  tell  their  own  story, 
and  may  serve  to  fix  the  chronology  of  other  finds  in 
Britain. 

No  definite  use  can  be  assigned  to  many  of  the  bone  or 
horn  objects  exhibited,  but  they  agree  closely  in  character 
with  several  other  finds,  and  are  interesting  if  only  as  puzzles 
for  the  archaeologist.  Some  of  the  more  striking  and  charac¬ 
teristic  are  represented  on  the  plate,  and  something  may  be 
said  of  them  before  proceeding  to  enumerate  similar  dis¬ 
coveries  elsewhere.  The  bone  needles  (figs.  6,  8,  14,  and  16), 
three  perfect  and  one  with  the  eye  broken,  explain  themselves, 
and  are  not  unfrequently  found  on  early  British  sites  ;  but  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  their  small  size  and  delicate  finish 
suggest  that  they  were  intended  for  stitching  cloth  and  not 
hides.  On  the  other  hand,  smaller  specimens,  excellently 
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finished,  are  found  on  palaeolithic  sites  in  France,  as  at 
Bruniquel  (Tarn* * * §et-Garonne)  with  small  bone  piercers  that 
prepared  the  way  for  the  needle  through  tough  material  such 
as  raw  hide,  cloth  being  unknown  at  that  early  date.  Bone 
prickers  (tigs.  1,  9, 10, 12)  have  also  been  found  at  Harborough 
Cave,  but  larger  than  would  be  suitable  for  use  with  the 
needles ;  but  it  may  be  merely  an  accident  that  larger  needles 
or  bodkins  and  smaller  prickers  were  not  recovered.  Spindle- 
whorls  of  antler  and  stone  (figs.  15,  17,  18)  show  that  yarn 
was  spun  by  the  occupants  of  the  cave,  either  for  sewing  or 
weaving  into  cloth.  That  the  latter  art  was  practised  is 
shown  by  the  hand-comb  (fig.  1 3)  which  was  used  for  beating 
in  the  weft  on  the  loom.  It  is  of  a  somewhat  rare  pattern, 
with  a  circular  extension  to  the  handle,  the  commonest  form 
tapering  to  a  blunt  point.  Sharp  terminals  are  rare,  but  a 
square  or  oblong  extension  more  common,  and  all  four  patterns 
have  been  found  in  the  purely  British  lake- village  at  Glaston¬ 
bury.*  One  with  a  disc  terminal  was  found  in  one  of  the 
Caithness  brochs  ;  it  was  4^  inches  long,  with  eight  teeth.t 

The  large  perforated  tip  of  a  red  deer’s  antler  (fig.  11) 
closely  resembles  specimens  in  the  British  Museum  from  the 
Late  Celtic  settlements  at  Hunsbury,  Northants,  and  Glaston¬ 
bury,  but  their  purpose  is  not  apparent.  Smaller  specimens, 
like  a  pair  from  Hunsbury,  usually  with  square  or  oblong 
perforations,  are  sometimes  regarded  as  cheek-pieces  of  a 
horse’s  bridle-bit,  and  in  spite  of  certain  drawbacks,  this  may 
be  the  true  interpretation.  Not  only  have  curved  bronze 
cheek-pieces  been  found  in  Switzerland  dating  from  the  Bronze 
Age,J  but  a  pair  made  of  goat’s  horn  were  attached  to  an  iron 
bridle-bit  which  was  found  in  a  grave  at  Cziko,  Tolna,  Hun- 
gary.§  With  an  extended  skeleton  was  found,  in  addition  to 
the  bridle,  the  remains  of  a  horse,  part  of  an  iron  harness- 
buckle.  a  pair  of  iron  stirrups,  and  iron  knives  and  fragments. 
The  horns  were  decorated  with  bands  of  incised  lines  and 
ring-and-dot  pattern,  the  hole  through  the  centre  being  long 
and  narrow  as  on  some  British  specimens. 

Nondescript  fragments  of  bone  and  antler  (as  fig.  2)  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  on  early  sites,  and  especially  such  as  date 
from  early  Roman  times  in  Britain.  Thus  specimens 

*  Examples  are  cited  by  Mr.  St.  George  Gray  in  Glastonbury  Report,  1902, 
p.  11  {Proceedings  of  the  Somerset  Archaeological  and  Natural  History 
Society,  xlviii). 

f  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  lx.  (1873),  pi.  xiii. 
fig.  3,  p.  144. 

{  Explained  in  Retue  Archeologique,  xi.  (1888),  52. 

§  Hampel,  AltertMimer  des  friiken  Mittelalters  in  TJngarn,  ii.  273 ; 
iii.  pi.  208. 
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practically  identical  with  those  from  Harborough  Cave  are 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum  from  Hod  Hill,  Dorset, 
where  a  prehistoric  earthwork  was  adapted  as  a  Roman  camp. 
Many  of  the  finds  there  were  purely  British,  and  the  Roman 
series  seems  to  be  not  later  than  the  second  century.  Antler- 
tips  roughly  pared  with  a  knife  are  also  frequent ;  some  for 
instance  from  Ipswich  are  now  in  Christchurch  Mansion 
there.  They  are  generally  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  were 
sawn  ofi"  from  the  antler,  and  in  some  cases  the  actual  point 
has  also  been  removed  ;  the  result  being  a  fragment  resembling 
a  drinking-horn  in  shape  but  not  even  perforated  longitudinally 
as  it  would  be  if  worn  on  a  necklace.  A  small  hole  is  some¬ 
times  bored  close  to  the  larger  end,  perhaps  for  suspension  ; 
but  few,  if  any,  can  have  been  used  as  whistles.  They  are 
sometimes  engraved  with  encircling  lines  and  lattice  pattern 
like  one  from  Yorks.* 

Bone  relics  of  similar  character  were  found  in  a  basket 
buried  just  outside  the  Roman  wall  of  Leicester.  The  wicker 
work  was  feet  high,  5|  by  34  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  7^- 
by  5|  feet  at  the  top,  the  sides  being  strengthened  by  stakes, 
and  the  whole  rendered  watertight  by  the  swelling  of  the 
woodwork.  It  had  been  deposited  2  feet  below  the  original 
surface  evidently  to  collect  water  from  a  bed  of  gravel ;  but 
had  become  choked  by  rubbish,  such  as  horns,  animals’  teeth, 
boars’  tusks,  bones  of  the  goat,  whetstones,  iron  fragments, 
and  a  whistle,  ring  and  perforated  bar,  all  of  bone.f  Four  feet 
above  the  old  surface  could  be  traced  another  in  which  was 
a  pair  of  Roman  shears,  a  crucible,  and  other  objects,  while  4 
feet  higher  still  were  fragments  of  Roman  pottery.  This 
stratification  hardly  supports  the  view  that  the  filling  of  the 
basket  was  late  Roman,  and  an  earlier  date  is  probable. 

Various  animals  are  represented  by  relics  from  the  cave, 
kindly  determined  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Newton  ;  the  roedeer  by  part 
of  an  antler,  the  boar  by  tusks,  and  the  horse  and  wolf  by 
teeth,  but  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  fix  their  date  with  pre¬ 
cision.  The  case  is  perhaps  different  with  the  perforated  tooth 
of  an  hyena,  which  must  belong  to  a  palaeolithic  stratum  and 
was  perforated  for  use  as  a  pendant,  perhaps  by  a  contemporary 
of  the  animal  in  this  country.  The  flint,  scrapers,  flakes,  and 
arrowheads  (some  burnt )  belong  to  the  N eolithic  or  Bronze  Period , 
and  the  quartzite  hammerstone  probably  belongs  to  the  time 
before  metal  was  known,  resembling  as  it  does  specimens  from 
known  palaeolithic  sites.  An  interesting  relic  of  the  Bronze 


*  Archacologia,  lx.  283,  fig.  2.5. 

t  Several  are  figured  in  Proceedings^  2iid  ser.  i.  246  ;  Viet.  Hist.  Leics,  i.  199. 
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Age  is  the  small  knife  with  two  edges  and  perforated  tang, 
and  to  the  same  period  may  belong  the  two  thin  strips  of 
gold  bent  into  rings  that  may  have  been  worn  in  the  ear. 
The  pottery,  apart  from  modern  wares,  is  not  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  but  two  or  three  pieces  have  all  the  appearance  of  Late 
Celtic  ware,  and  some  is  so  thick  and  coarse  and  full  of  grit 
that  an  early  date  seems  necessary.  One  piece  of  the  so- 
called  Samian  ware  is  preserved,  the  base  apparently  of  a 
bowl  (DragendorfF  31),  dating  from  the  early  second  century. 
Other  Roman  specimens  are  the  harp  shaped  bronze  brooches 
which  illustrate  various  stages  in  the  evolution  of  that  type, 
and  range  in  date  from  about  80 — 150  a.d.  A  small  penan- 
nular  brooch  has  the  melon-shaped  terminals  familiar  on 
specimens  of  about  the  second  century,  as  from  Dowker- 
bottom  Cave  near  Settle,  Yorks,  where  Kimmeridge  shale 
rings  turned  on  the  lathe  were  also  found  of  the  same 
character  as  the  armlets  from  Harborough.  A  sard  intaglio 
very  roughly  cut  is  evidently  intended  to  represent  Athene 
with  a  Victory  in  her  extended  hand,  and  of  three  Roman 
coins  two  appear  to  be  of  Trajan  (98-117),  the  third  being 
hopelessly  corroded. 

Of  the  iron-work  little  can  be  dated,  but  an  incomplete 
ring  from  a  horse’s  bridle  is  evidently  of  Late  Celtic  date,  as  the 
ends  are  provided  with  knobs  like  those  on  bronze  bridle-bits 
from  Ireland,  and  also  from  charioteers’  burials  in  Yorks.* 
The  limb  between  the  knobs  was  thinner  and  has  sometimes 
perished  in  consequence  of  hard  wear.  Some  of  the  knives 
may  be  Roman,  but  the  lance- heads  and  ferrules  together 
with  a  strike-a-light  are  indeterminate,  and  may  just  as  well 
be  British  as  Roman.  Some  chisel-like  socketed  tools  resemble 
one  from  Lakenheath,  Suffolk,  in  the  British  Museum. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  most  important  relic,  which  is  a 
brooch  of  bronze  in  good  condition  and  beautifully  patinated ; 
it  was  originally  set  with  coral,  that  has  for  the  most  part 
disappeared.  The  first  question  that  naturally  arises  is, 
whence  did  the  early  Britons  derive  their  coral  ?  There  can 
be  little  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  matei’ial,|  for  the  large 
boss  in  the  centre  of  the  foot  is  fractured  across  the  middle 
where  the  rivet  passes  through,  and  shows  pink  below  the 
surface,  which  is  rendered  paler  by  decay.  The  type  of  the 
brooch  is  already  known  from  Britain,  and  though  conceivably 
of  Roman  date  is  certainly  of  early  British  character,  and 

*  Arras,  E.  R.  Yorks.,  in  British  Museum  :  Greenwell,  British  Barron's, 
)>.  4.54,  and  Archacoloyia,  lx.  280,  fig.  22  ;  285,  fig  29. 

t  Prof.  A.  H.  Church  has  since  examined  the  material,  and  independently  come 
to  the  same  conclusion. 
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probably  two  or  three  centuries  older  than  the  brooches 
already  ri'entioned. 

Ausonius,  a  native  of  Bordeaux,  who  flourished  about 
380  A.D.^  has  the  following  lines  that  seem  to  bear  on  the 
subject : 

Usque  sub  iugenuis  agitataj  fontibus  herbaj 
Vibrantes  patiuntur  aquas  lucetque  latetque 
Calculus,  et  viridem  distiuguit  glarea  museum. 

Tota  Caledoniis  tails  patet  ora  Britannis, 

Cum  virides  algas  et  rubra  corallia  nudat 
Aestus  et  albeutes  conebarum  germina  baccas, 

Delicias  hominum,  locupletibus  atque  sub  undis 
Adsimulant  nostros  imitata  monilia  cultus.  * 

Here  the  coast  of  Scotland  is  referred  to  as  producing  red 
coral  and  pearls  for  use  on  necklaces,  but  as  Dr.  Reinach 
suggests,  this  must  be  merely  an  instance  of  poetic  licence,  for 
the  Mediterranean  was  the  only  source  known  to  the  ancient 
world. 

Dr.  Salomon  Reinachf  maintains  that  the  word  coral  is  of 
Celtic  or  Ligurian  origin,  and  has  flxed  the  limits  of  its  use 
in  Central  Europe  in  ancient  times.  It  was  practically  un¬ 
known  to  the  classical  Greeks,  Etruscans,  and  Romans,  and 
not  worked  at  all  in  ancient  Egypt,  Babylonia,  or  Persia, 
though  Alexandria  later  became  the  chief  depot  for  coral  on 
its  way  from  the  Mediterranean  to  India.  No  coral  has  been 
found,  according  to  this  authority,  at  Hallstatt  itself,  but 
there  is  evidence  to  show  that  it  was  used  for  ornamental 
purposes  at  the  close  of  the  Hallstatt  period  (sixth  to  fifth 
century  B.C.) ;  and  its  vogue  lasted  from  the  fifth  to  the  third 
century  in  Gaul.  The  best  known  examples  are  from  the 
Marne  area,  the  chariot-burials  of  Gorge  Meillet  and  Somme 
Bionne  belonging  to  the  period  between  420-380,  as  is  shown 
by  the  Greek  vases  included ;  and  there  are  numerous  other 
specimens,  such  as  brooches,  studs,  chains,  and  armour  from 
the  same  prolific  area.  Other  parts  of  Gaul  were  practically 
destitute  of  this  material,  such  as  Armorica,  the  Garonne 
basin,  Aquitaine,  and  even  the  lower  Rhone,  though  the  upper 
course  of  that  river  has  produced  a  few  examples.  Its 
absence  from  Mont  Beuvray,  Nievre  (Bibracte)  and  Alise-Ste- 
Reine,  Cote  d’Or  (Alesia)  is  important  as  showing  that  this 
material  was  no  longer  employed  in  the  first  century  B.C.,  and 
a  still  more  precise  chronology  is  possible,  for  red  enamel 
evidently  imitating  coral  appears  in  the  period  known  as  La 
Tene  H.,  and  the  latter  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  use  300- 
250  B.C. 

*  Ausonius,  Mosella,  6.5-72  (Peipor,  p.  I2I)  ;  Mon.  Hist.  Brit.  xevi. 

t  Rerue  Celtique,  xx.(1899),  13,  117  ;  see  also  Olshausen,  Verhandlumgen  der 
Berliner  Gesellschaft  fur  Antlirop.  Ethnol.  und  TJrgesch.,  1888,  p.  (140). 
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Its  place  of  origin  is  clear  from  Pliny,  who  names  the 
Stoechades  or  Hyeres  Islands  off  Toulon,  together  with  the 
coast  of  Campania,  as  supplying  the  ancient  world  ;  and  it  is 
an  interesting:  coincidence  that  as  soon  as  the  Greek  trade 
with  India  began  after  the  conquests  of  Alexander  in  the 
East,  the  distribution  was  restricted  in  Europe.  Pliny  ex¬ 
pressly  states  that  the  Indians  were  extremely  fond  of  coral 
on  account  of  its  prophylactic  virtues,  and  adds  that,  before 
the  Indian  demand  arose  the  Gauls  used  to  ornament  their 
swords,  bucklers,  and  helmets  with  coral ;  but  in  his  own  day 
exportation  had  rendered  this  material  so  rare,  that  it  was 
seldom  seen  in  the  countries  that  produced  it.  These  Gauls 
were  evidently  the  Pemi,  who  lived  in  the  Champagne  district, 
and  had  much  to  offer  in  exchange  ;  nor  can  there  be  much 
doubt  as  to  the  period  during  which  they  made  use  of  coral 
for  ornamental  purposes.  The  chariot-burials  of  the  fifth  to 
fourth  century  have  already  been  mentioned,  and  there  have 
been  many  cemeteries  of  the  same  people  discovered,  con¬ 
taining  simpler  burials  of  the  unburnt  body,  with  grave 
furniture,  such  as  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  Morel 
collection  at  the  British  Museum.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
second  La  Tene  period,  these  burials  cease  and  cremated 
burials  appear  with  other  changes  which  are  thus  tabulated 
by  Dr.  Reinach  (op.  cit.  p.  119)': 

Remi  of  fourth  century  B.G. 

Practise  inhumation. 

Have  war  chariots. 

Have  no  coinage. 

Use  coral  as  ornament. 


Gauh  of  Csesar’s  time. 

Practise  cremation. 
Have  no  war  chariots. 
Have  a  coinage. 

Do  not  use  coral. 


The  change  to  cremation  took  place  about  B  c.  200,  and  it 
was  early  in  the  third  century  that  enamel  appears  in  Central 
Europe,  the  application  of  it  resembling  that  of  the  earlier 
material,  and  the  colour  being  blood-red,  like  that  of  the 
earliest  examples  in  Britain.  The  diversion  of  supplies  to 
India  via  Alexandria,  followed  perhaps  by  the  arrival  of  a 
new  wave  of  immigration  from  beyond  the  Rhine,  sufficiently 
accounts  for  the  absence  of  coral  in  Gaulish  finds  of  the  last 
two  centuries  before  our  era;  but  the  conditions  in  Britain 
were  different,  and  I  may  mention  a  few  specimens  of  coral 
that  must  be  referred  to  the  period  between  200  B.c.  and  the 
final  subjection  of  Britain  to  Rome.  The  best  known  is,  of 
course,  the  Witham  shield  in  the  national  collection,  which 
seems  to  belong  to  the  second  century  B.C. ;  the  coral  studs 
that  ornament  the  semi-classical  rib  down  the  middle  are  in 
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excellent  condition,  and  no  one  has  ever  doubted  the  material. 
The  grave  of  a  warrior  at  Grimthorpe,  E.  R.  Yorks.,  also 
yielded  fragments  of  well-preserved  coral  that  (to  judge  from 
the  analogous  find  at  Bugthorpe  in  the  same  Riding)  were 
used  to  decorate  studs  on  the  sword-sheath,  but  may  possibly 
have  belonged  to  the  shield  found  in  the  grave.*  iVnother 
undoubted  example  was  exhibited  to  the  Societyf  by  Dr.  Laver 
in  1905,  a  finely-made  bronze  bowl  having  a  coral  stud  on  the 
point  of  the  handle.  The  associated  pottery  and  mirror 
suggest  the  first  century  B.c.  as  the  date  of  the  interment  (if 
such  it  was)  at  Colchester. 

Three  years  ago  Canon  Greenwell  exhibited  here  a  brooch 
almost  identical  with  that  from  Harborough  Cave,  and  two 
views  of  it  are  given  in  his  jiaper  on  Early  Iron  Age  Burials 
in  Yorkshire.!  It  was  found  in  what  is  known  as  the  Queen’s 
barrow  at  Arras,  near  Market  Weighton,  E.  R.  Yorks.,  the 
brooch  and  associated  objects  being  of  unusual  magnificence. 
The  barrow  was  about  3  feet  high  and  the  grave  1  foot  deep, 
containing  a  skeleton  in  a  contracted  position  with  the  head 
to  the  north.  Near  the  head  and  neck  were  about  100  round 
glass  heads  forming  a  necklace,  of  two  shades  of  blue  inlaid 
with  white  annulets ;  on  the  chest  was  an  amber  ring  If  inch 
in  diameter  with  an  opening  |  inch  across,  and  close  by  were 
the  brooch  and  a  pendent  ornament,  the  last  a  disc  of  cast 
bronze  set  with  a  stud  of  what  seems  to  be  glass-paste, 
surrounded  by  three  rings  of  coral.  Armlets  and  other  objects 
of  bronze  and  a  finger-ring  of  gold  wire  completed  the  grave 
furniture,  evidently  that  of  a  lady  of  high  rank  ;  and  we  may 
suppose  that  the  coral-inlaid  brooch  was  of  considerable  value 
and  of  the  latest  fashion,  but  here  and  as  in  other  Iron  Age 
graves  there  is  nothing  that  enables  us  to  fix  the  date  with 
precision.  Another  brooch  that  must  not  be  overlooked  in 
this  inquiry  is  figured  by  Canon  Greenwell  and  said  to  be 
decorated  with  glass-paste;  but  in  view  of  recent  develop¬ 
ments  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  inlay  should  not  be  called 
coral.  If  I  remember  rightly,  it  had  the  same  appearance  as 
the  centre  of  the  Arras  pendant,  somewhat  browner  and  more 
spongy  in  texture  than  the  coral  before  us ;  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  two  kinds  were  in  use,  or  that  the  same  species 
varied  in  quality.  The  Danes  Graves  brooch  has  discs  not 
only  on  the  upturned  foot  but  also  flanking  the  head,  and  the 
foot-knob  and  bow-inlay  are  carved  in  the  graceful  forms  that 
characterise  Late  Keltic  art.  It  must  be  roughly  contem- 

*  Iron  Age  Guide  (British  Musenm),  105. 

F  Proceeding}!,  xx.  214-5. 

!  Arckaeologia,  lx.  206,  fig.  43  ;  see  also  figs.  46-51. 
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porary  with  the  Arras  brooch,  but  has  the  bow  curved  inwards 
and  the  pin  parallel  to  it,  whereas  the  Arras  specimen  forms 
almost  a  semicircle  when  viewed  from  the  side,  with  the  pin 
as  diameter.  Canon  Greenwell  says  that  the  Arras  and 
Danes  Graves  burials  may  extend  into  the  first  century  of 
our  era,  but  is  rather  in  favour  of  an  earlier  date;  and  he 
notices  on  both  sites  the  complete  absence  of  enamel  and  of 
Koman  remains.  I  do  not,  however,  share  his  view  that  these 
unburnt  burials  are  necessarilj^  earlier  than  cremated  burials 
of  the  Aylesford  type,  as  cremation  and  the  pedestal 
urn  cannot  be  traced  beyond  the  south-eastern  area  of 
England,  of  which  Northants  and  Dorset  may  be  regarded  as 


Fig.  10.  BRONZE  BROOCH  SET  WITH  CORAL,  HAEBOROtJGH  CAVE 
(TOP  AND  SIDE  VIEWS,  WITH  RESTORATION).  (|.) 


the  limits.  My  own  opinion  is  that  this  was  the  Belgic  area, 
and  that  the  Yorkshire  cemeteries  held  the  remains  of  earlier 
immigrants  who  preserved  the  traditions  of  the  Champagne, 
and  left  that  district  before  the  introduction  of  cremation  as 
a  funeral  rite.  On  that  hypothesis  there  would  be  settle¬ 
ments  in  Yorkshire  (and  no  doubt  other  districts  still  to  be 
determined)  extending  over  two  or  three  centuries,  but  I 
admit  the  difficulty  of  deciding  the  exact  date  of  the 
Harborough  and  Arras  brooches.  Their  most  striking  charac¬ 
teristic  is  plumpness;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
plumpest  brooches  of  the  La  Tene  period  are  the  earliest,  the 
type  becoming  gradually  longer  and  more  slender  till  fresh 
elements  are  incorporated  at  the  beginning  of  our  era. 
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i  Brooches  of  Central  Europe  (South  Germany,  &c.)  from 
i  which  the  La  Tene  series  is  derived,  are  indeed  the  plumpest 
I  of  all  * * * §  and  some  are  inlaid  with  coral  in  a  manner  liighly 
suggestive  of  the  British  specimens,  but  tlie  latter  liave 
features  that  make  so  early  a  date  impossible.  A  coral 
mounted  brooch  f  from  Pleurs,  Marne,  not  later  tlian  the 
third  century  B.C.,  appears  to  have  a  spiral  spring  of  iron 
enclosed  in  a  bronze  cylinder,  from  which  the  stump  of  the 
pin  alone  issues ;  but  the  Harborough  and  Arras  brooches  had 
no  spiral  coils,  but  a  simple  hinge  working  in  the  cylindrical 
i  bar  at  the  head.  From  all  analogy  the  latter  arrangement 
I  should  be  a  subsequent  development,  and  the  hinged  pin  was 
not  indeed  in  common  use  in  the  Roman  'svorld  till  the 
.  first  century  A.D.,  when  the  Aucissa  type  appears.  Some 
I  date  has  therefore  to  be  found  not  long  after  about  200  b.c. 
for  the  introduction  into  Britain  of  this  brooch-type,  and  of 
the  coral  for  its  decoration,  also  for  the  local  modification  of 
the  spiral  spring. 

An  elaborate  pin  in  Canon  Green  well’s  collection,]:  from  the 
Thames  at  Hacimersmith,  is  difficult  to  classify,  but  is 
evidently  related  to  the  ‘  hand  pins  ’  more  common  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland  than  in  England.  It  retains  traces  of  what  I 
take  to  be  coral,  but  is  not  so  useful  for  our  present  purpose 
as  the  wheel-headed  pin  exhibited  here  in  1898  by  Mr.  J.  R. 
Mortimer. §  It  was  found  in  one  of  the  so-called  Danes’ 
Graves  at  Kilham,  E.  R.  Yorks.,  in  the  largest  mound  of  a 
group,  which  contained  the  contracted  skeleton  of  a  woman, 
head  to  the  south-west ;  and  the  original  position  of  the  hair¬ 
pin  was  clear  from  a  green  stain  on  the  occipital  and  right 
temporal  bones.  The  peculiar  elbow  below  the  wheel-shaped 
head  of  this  pin  marks  it  as  belonging  to  a  class  from  which 
the  ‘  hand-pins  ’  already  referred  to  can  be  traced  with  some 
degree  of  certainty ;  and  in  a  paper  read  to  the  Society  in 
1905  I  have  tried  to  trace  the  stages  of  development  and 
assign  a  date  to  each  stage.  |1  It  so  happens  that  this  par¬ 
ticular  form  in  plain  bronze  can  be  referred  to  the  beginnings 
of  our  Early  Iron  Age  and  a  more  developed  form  embodying 
a  decided  improvement  seems  to  have  been  introduced  before 
the  close  of  the  second  century  B.C.  An  ornate  specimen  like 
that  from  Danes’  Graves  may  or  may  not  be  a  late  example  of 
its  type,  but  I  am  not  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  pioneer 

*  These  belong  to  the  period  called  by  Ur.  Reinecke  La  Tone  A  (fifth 
century  b.c.). 

t  Iron  Age  (British  Museum),  fig.  56  ;  Arcliaeologia,  lx.  298,  fig.  45. 

t  Archaeologia,  lx.  271,  fig.  18. 

§  Proceedings^  xvii.  120  ;  Archaeologia^  lx.  269,  fig.  17. 

II  Proceedings,  xx.  344  ;  for  type  see  fig.  Ic. 
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specimen,  and  on  grounds  quite  independent  of  the  brooches 
from  Harborough  Cave  I  should  place  it  in  the  third  cen¬ 
tury  B.C. 

One  last  observation  on  the  Harborough  Cave  brooch  with 
coral  may  throw  some  light  on  the  course  of  events  in  Britain 
in  the  Early  Iron  Age.  The  illustration  (fig.  19)  makes  clear 
the  arrangement  of  the  coral  on  the  upturned  foot  of  the 
brooch  ;  a  large  hemispherical  stud  in  the  centre,  surrounded 
by  cylindrical  rays,  all  being  fixed  by  bronze  rivets  through 

the  centre.  A  very  similar 
arrangement  occurs  on  the  disc 
(fig.  20)  found  with  a  finely- 
engraved  bronze  sword-sheath 
of  this  period  at  Bugthorpe, 
Yorks.,  and  recently  presented 
to  the  British  Museum  by  Lord 
Halifax.  The  material  used  in 
this  case  was  red  enamel,  but 
moulded  to  imitate  coral  studs, 
and  the  red  colour  was  no  doubt 
in  favour  as  a  substitute  for  the 
imported  material  that  was  be¬ 
coming  scarce.  The  sword  is 
typologically  a  little  later  than 
that  from  the  warrior’s  grave  at 
Grimthorpe,  where  coral  studs 
were  found  ;  and  if  we  can 
regard  both  as  characteristic 
deposits,  we  can  imagine  the 
shortage  of  coral  to  have  been 
felt  in  the  interval  between  the 
manufacture  of  the  two  swords,* 
which  cannot  well  be  more  than 


Fig.  20.  BRONZE  DISC  WITH 
ENAMEL  BOSSES,  BUGTHORPE, 
E.  R.  YORKS.  (I). 


half  a  century.  In  any  case  we  are  justified  in  considering 
the  studs  of  the  Bugthorpe  disc  as  the  earliest  form  of  the 
red  enamel  that  plays  so  prominent  a  role  in  Late  Celtic 
art,  and  its  earliest  appearance  in  Britain  can  thus  be  approxi¬ 
mately  dated. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  Harborotigh  Cave  must 
now  be  added  to  the  series  representing  a  certain  phase  of 
life  in  Britain  well  described  by  J.  B.  Green,  and  more 
recently  by  Professor  Haverfield.j'  It  was  used  in  the  first 
and  second  centuries  of  our  era,  and  perhaps  two  or  three 


*  Iron  Age  Guide  (Britibh  Museum),  figs.  85,  86.  _ 

t  For  quotation  and  references  see  Victoria  History  of  Derhyshire,  i.  2-11. 
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hundred  years  earlier  by  people  who  were  in  touch  with  the 
pre-Roman  civilisation  of  Yorks.”  * 

Sir  Henry  Howorth  thought  that  an  inquiry  of  this  kind 
should  start  with  the  postulate  that  development  in  Britain 
was  a  century  or  two  later  than  in  GauL  Thus  Cmsar  says 
there  were  no  chariots  in  Gaul,  though  the  burials  show  that 
such  had  existed  before  his  time ;  on  crossing  into  Britain  he 
found  chariots  in  use,  the  Britons  being  apparently  centuries 
behind  their  continental  neighbours.  We  had  much  evidence 
as  to  the  eviction  of  the  chariot-using  Gauls  by  so-called 
Germans  who  were  in  reality  fresh  Gauls  from  beyond  the 
Rhine.  In  Britain  the  Early  Iron  Age  was  divided  into  two 
by  the  Roman  domination.  Derbyshire  contained  much  lead 
and  mineral  waters,  and  in  consequence  yielded  a  large  number 
of  early  imperial  coins,  having  been  one  of  the  first  districts 
occupied  by  the  Romans.  A  second  class  of  antiquities  in 
Derbyshire  was  deposited  by  invaders  from  the  north,  who 
succeeded  the  early  Roman  occupants  of  the  district.  Loose 
blocks  of  stone  on  the  cave  floor  should  not  be  described  as 
boulders  unless  there  was  clear  proof  that  their  presence  was 
due  to  glacial  action. 

Sir  J.  Charles  Robinson,  C.B.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the 
following  notes  on  a  series  of  Medimval  Horse-trappings 
which  he  likewise  exhibited  : 

“  Horse-trappings  is  a  term  for  want  of  a  better  one,  now 
usually  applied  by  collectors  and  dealers  in  antiquities  to 
miscellaneous  assortments  of  mediieval  ^  objects,’  mostly  dis¬ 
jointed  fragments  of  knightly  accoutrements  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries. 

But  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  given  to  this  class  of 
things  by  persons  of  adequate  understanding  of  mediaeval 
antiquities,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
category  in  general  is,  so  to  speak,  yet  an  unexplored  mine 
to  the  student  of  arms  and  armour,  and  of  heraldic  matters. 

For  some  years  past  I  have  endeavoured  to  collect  'objects’ 
in  this  category,  and  I  have  now  to  lay  before  our  Society  my 
gatherings  of  these  things,  in  the  hope  of  gleaning  explanatory 
information  from  those  of  our  members  who  are  interested  in 
the  subject  of  ancient  arms  and  of  heraldic  research. 


*  A  fuller  description  of  the  finds,  with  further  illustrations,  will  be  published 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Derly  shire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society. 
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Some  at  least  of  these  things,  perhaps  the  greater  part  of 
them,  have  apparently  at  some  time  or  other,  been  under 
ground  for  long  periods ;  mother  earth  having  enshrined 
them,  as  in  the  case  of  classical  antiquities  of  earlier  origin. 
I  regret,  however,  to  say  that  I  am  unable  to  give  any  reliable 
account  of  the  discovery  of  any  of  these  specimens.  They 
have  in  fact,  for  the  most  part,  been  gleaned  from  foreign 
(mostly  French)  dealers,  wlio  do  not  seem  to  have  cared  to 
ascertain  or  to  have  kept  any  record  of  their  ‘  provenance.’ 

The  things,  as  will  be  seen,  are  of  varied  classes  of  ^objects’ 
and  presumably  of  different  countries  of  origin.  As  works 
of  art  they  are  all  of  the  ^  Gothic  ’  cycle,  and  some  of  them 
obviously  masterpieces  of  the  armourers’  and  goldsmiths’  arts. 

Nos.  1,  2,  3.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  them  are  the 
three  pieces  numbered  1,  2,  and  3,  two  of  which  bear  the 
arms  of  the  English  family  of  Ingham,  of  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  and  I  would  fain  believe,  although  they  appear  to 
have  come  to  light  in  France,  that  these  most  beautiful 
artistic  fragments  are  the  work  of  English  craftsmen. 

In  regard  to  these  Ingham  relics,  the  enamelled  boss  and 
string  of  diamond-shaped  plaques  are  obviously  portions  of 
horse-trappings,  projierly  so  called,  being  one  of  their  head- 
stall  ornaments  and  a  part  of  the  bridle  rein  of  the  knight 
whose  arms  are  on  them.  The  buckle  with  its  beautiful 
appended  ornament  in  niellovvork,  on  the  other  hand,  was,  I 
think,  the  central  ornamental  portion  of  the  ‘  guige  ’  or  strap, 
which,  passing  diagonally  over  the  right  shoulder  and  across 
the  body  of  the  knight,  supported  his  shield.  Many  effigies 
and  brasses  of  the  period  to  which  these  Ingham  fragments 
must  I  think  be  assigned  (c.  1280-1300)  show  the  ‘  guige’ 
buckle  in  position. 

In  regard  to  the  portion  of  bridle  rein,  I  append  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  another  fragment  of  enamelled  metal  bridle  rein 
bearing  shields  with  the  leopards  of  England,  which  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  was  part  of  the  horse  trappings  of  an 
English  prince  of  the  Plantagenet  dynasty.  The  original  of 
this,  lately  in  the  possession  of  a  Paris  dealer,  and  which  had 
for  some  time  been  a  desideratum  with  me,  has  however  been 
sold  to  an  American  collector. 

No.  4.  The  circular  buckle  No.  4  is  also  I  think  the  ornament 
of  a  ^  guige  ’  strap,  and  judging  from  most  beautiful  scroll 
foliage  ornamentation  of  the  purest  thirteenth  century  style, 
I  should  date  it  about  1250-70.  It  comes  from  France,  and  I 
should  think  that  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  French  work. 
The  fleur-de-lys  termination  of  the  scroll  foliage  lends  itself  to 
this  supposition.  Especially  noteworthy  in  this  piece  is  the 
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speckled  blue  and  white  enamel  ground-work  of  the  scroll 
ornamentation,  apparently  intended  to  imitate  lapis-lazuli. 

Mo.  5.  This  buckle,  inlaid  with  blue  and  red  champleve 
enamel,  was  also  I  think  for  a  guige  strap,  and  the  date 
apparently  of  about  the  same  period  as  that  of  the  previous 
piece. 

No.  6  is  another  guige  buckle,  entirely  gilt,  the  ornamen¬ 
tation  consisting  of  involuted  scrolls  in  soldered  tiligree  work ; 
apparently  it  belongs  to  the  same  period  as  the  two  previous 
examples. 

No.  7.  This  fragment  is  obviously  of  somewhat  more  recent 
date  than  the  guige  buckles  and  its  original  use  is  not  so 
evident.  The  beautiful  relievo  and  engraved  ornamentation 
show  it  to  belong  to  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy. 
Like  the  other  pieces  it  was  an  adjunct  to  a  strap,  but  whether 
of  a  guige,  a  waistbelt,  or  a  sword  strap,  must  be  left  in  doubt. 
I  may  note  that  the  open  filigree  work  rosette  is  the  earliest 
example  of  this  favourite  kind  of  metal -work  ornamentation 
as  applied  to  arms  which  has  come  under  my  notice. 

No.  8.  This  piece,  perhaps  the  most  ancient  of  the  series, 
offers  a  wide  field  for  speculation  as  to  its  original  destination 
and  place  in  the  knightly  outfit.  I  think  its  origin  should  be 
referred  to  an  early  period  in  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is 
apparently  an  ‘  object  ’  complete  in  itself,  and  is  of  a  style  as 
unusual  as  it  is  beautiful.  It  is  a  kind  of  hanging  hook, 
apparently  intended  to  pass  over  a  waistbelt  with  a  large 
ring  pendant  from  a  conical  enamelled  central  boss.  I  throw 
out  as  a  suggestion,  for  what  it  is  worth,  that  this  strong 
hook  was  suspended  from  the  knightly  waistbelt  at  the  left 
side,  and  that  it  served  for  the  suspension  of  the  great  helm 
when  removed  from  the  head  and  not  in  use. 

No.  9.  We  next  come  to  a  more  familiar  detail  of  mediieval 
knightly  equipment.  This  is  the  broad  metal  baldrick  or 
waistbelt  of  the  fourteenth  century,  formed  of  quadrangular 
compartments  linked  together  by  slots  and  pins.  Everybody 
is  familiar  with  the  scores,  perhaps  hundreds,  of  English  four¬ 
teenth  century  brasses  and  sculptured  effigies  of  knights 
wearing  this  favourite  article  of  military  costume,  and  yet  of 
the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  such  belts,  which  were  once 
extant,  until  now  scarcely  a  fragment  has  come  to  light.  I 
have  now,  however,  to  exhibit  some  such  fragments:  one  of 
them  moreover  bears  evidence  of  its  original  ownership  in  the 
shape  of  armorial  bearings,  which  may  possibly  be  shown  to 
denote  the  identical  personage  whose  loins  the  belt  once 
encircled.  Our  Fellow,  Mr.  Albert  Hartshorne,  informs  me  that 
he  believes  there  is  only  one  complete  belt  of  this  kind  known 
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to  be  in  existence,  that  it  is  in  the  royal  museum  at  Munich, 
and  that  he  has  never  heard  of  any  fragment  other  than  the 
present  specimens.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  ‘  provenance  ’ 
of  this  piece,  which  came  to  me  from  a  French  dealer,  but 
fortunately  it  bears  internal  evidence  of  its  original  ownership 
in  the  shape  of  heraldic  bearings  on  a  conspicuous  circular 
medallion  in  the  centre  of  the  square  compartment.  These 
appear  to  be  the  arms  of  Nassau,  and  I  find  that  a  German 
count  of  Nassau  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  whilst 
fighting  on  the  French  side  in  1356,  a  date  which  is  doubtless 
approximatively  that  of  the  piece  in  question.  That  it  should 
have  belonged  to  that  unlucky  knight  is  of  course  a  mere  con¬ 
jecture,  but  it  is  at  least  a  probable  one.  A  large  ring  is 
suspended  from  a  loop  at  the  bottom  of  the  square  compart¬ 
ment,  evidently,  as  in  the  case  of  No.  8,  intended  to  carry 
some  object,  and  I  think  that  this  compartment,  clearly  the 
principal  or  middle  one  of  the  belt,  was  not  placed  in  front 
but  on  the  left  side  of  the  wearer,  as  was  sometimes  the  case, 
and  the  ring  may  have  served  to  carry  a  mace  or  battle  axe 
or  for  the  suspension  of  the  great  helm  when  not  in  use. 

No.  10  is  another  portion  of  a  knight’s  baldric,  probably  of 
rather  more  recent  date  than  the  one  previously  described. 
It  consists  of  a  square  compartment,  doubtless  the  middle  or 
principal  one  of  the  belt,  with  rude  loops  for  the  attachment 
of  the  adjoining  compartments.  Two  other  similar  square 
compartments  hang  down  beneath  it,  decreasing  in  size,  the 
lowest  of  them  terminating  in  a  hook  obviously  intended,  as 
in  the  previous  example,  for  the  suspension  of  some  weapon  or 
piece  of  armour.  The  middle  of  each  of  these  compartments 
is  filled  in  with  a  circular  wheel-shaped  rosette  of  filigree 
worked  tracery  open  work  in  the  style  more  frequently  seen 
at  a  rather  later  period  in  the  hilts  of  swords  and  daggers. 

No.  11.  I  have  next  to  take  note  of  a  specimen  of  horse¬ 
trapping  proper,  in  the  shape  of  a  beautifully  enamelled 
circular  rosette,  which  doubtless  originally  served  as  the 
middle  ornament  of  the  poitrail  or  chest  strap  of  a  horse 
harness.  This  elaborate  and  finely  designed  piece  is  inlaid 
with  champleve  enamels  of  brilliant  and  rather  unusual 
colours.  This  piece  came  to  me  from  Spain  and  it  had 
obviously  lain  long  underground.  I  think  it  dates  about  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  or  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

No.  12.  A  fine  shield-shaped  armorial  plaque  with  a  loop 
for  suspension.  This  may  have  been  one  of  a  series  suspended 
from  the  bridle  of  a  horse  or  otherwise  a  retainer’s  badge.  The 
arms  are  Provence,  gold  A-  pallets  gules,  and  Naples,  France 
ancient  with  a  label  of  4  points  gules. 
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No.  13  is  an  armorial  plaque.  The  shield  is  surmounted  by 
a  finely-designed  coroneted  great  helm  without  crest,  with 
elaborate  mantling.  This,  I  think,  dates  from  the  early  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was  probably  a  retainer’s  badge. 
The  arms  are  gules  six  silver  ai\  n  ideis. 

No.  14.  A  beautiful  circular  medallion  plaque  originally 
inlaid  with  enamel  which  has  now  perished.  It  represents  a 
chained  hound  standing  in  front  of  a  large  black-letter  Y, 
and  holding  in  his  mouth  a  label  scroll  with  the  inscription 


PENDANT  WITH  BADGE  AND  MOTTO,  ONCE  ENAMELLED,  (p) 

J)0r  SU  amor  (see  illustration).  I  suggest  that  this  beautiful 
badge  may  perhaps  have  been  a  prize  in  a  coursing  match. 

No.  15,  a  circular  enamelled  plaque,  has  a  man  on  horse¬ 
back  with  a  hawk  on  his  fist.  It  is  a  finely-designed  figure, 
the  horse  especially  being  beautifully  drawn;  unfortunately  it 
has  suffered  much  from  corrosion.  This  piece  is  probably  of 
late  fourteenth  century  work.” 
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Dr.  Read  remarked  that  objects  belonging  to  the  same 
school  had  been  exhibited  on  a  previous  occasion  by  Sir  Charles 
Robinson,  and  he  agreed  that  these  were  of  French  manufac¬ 
ture  and  admirable  craftsmanship.  It  was  curious  that  the 
vendors  had  not  been  able  to  indicate  the  provenance  of  this 
remarkable  series;  and  the  decay,  which  was  similar  in  all 
the  specimens,  seemed  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  acid.  There 
was  also  a  strong  family  resemblance  between  them,  which 
rendered  a  whole-hearted  acceptance  of  them  impossible. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  communica¬ 
tions  and  exhibitions. 


Thursday,  5th  March,  1908. 

Viscount  DILLON,  Hon.  M.A.  Oxon,  Vice-President,  in  the 

Chair. 

This  being  an  evening  appointed  for  the  Election  of  Fellows 
no  papers  were  read. 

Charles  E.  Keyser,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  line 
series  of  large  photographs  of  Norman  doorways  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  this  exhibition. 

The  Ballot  opened  at  8.45  p.m.  and  closed  at  9.30  p.m., 
when  the  following  were  declared  duly  elected  Fellows  of  the 
Society : 

William  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Harold  Owen  Bodvel-Roberts,  Esq. 

Bernard  Roth,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 

John  Humphreys,  Esq.,  M.D.S. 

David  Dippie  Dixon,  Esq. 

Edward  Neil  Baynes,  Esq. 

Vernon  James  Watney,  Esq. 

Mervyn  Edmund  Macartney,  Esq. 
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Thursday,  12th  March,  1908. 

Sir  KICHAKD  RIVINGTON  HOLMES,  K.C.V.O.,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  : 

From  Professor  Ilaverfield,  F.S.A.  :  Greek  Coins  at  Exeter.  By  F.  Haverfield, 
M.A.,  and  G.  Macdonald,  LL.D.  8vo.  London,  1907. 

From  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  : 

(1)  Catalogue  of  drawings  by  British  artists,  vol.  iv.  8vo.  London,  1907. 

(2)  Catalogue  of  finger-rings,  Greek,  Etruscan,  and  Roman.  8vo.  London, 
1907. 

(3)  Catalogue  of  the  Thomason  tracts.  2  vols.  8vo.  London,  1908. 

(4)  Catalogue  of  additions  to  the  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  in  1900-190,5. 
8vo.  London,  1907. 

From  Somers  Clarke,,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : 

Description  de  I’Egypt.  Publiee  par  C.  L.  F.  Panckoucke  :  Antiquitcs 
(10  vols.  text  and  5  vols.  plates)  ;  fitat  moderne  (10  vols.  text  and 
2  vols.  plates)  ;  Histoire  natuielle  (3  vols.  plates)  ;  Atlas  geographique 
(1  vol.)  8vo  and  fol.  Paris,  1820-1826. 


A  special  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Somers  Clarke 
for  his  gift  to  the  Library. 

The  following  were  admitted  Fellows: 

Bernard  Roth,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 

Edward  Neil  Baynes,  Esq. 

Alfred  William  Newsom  Burder,  Esq. 

L.  F.  Salzmann,  Esq.,  communicated  the  following  Report 
on  recent  excavations  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  Fort  at 
Pevensey,  Sussex : 

^^Work  was  begun  in  the  third  week  of  October.  The 
area  selected  for  exploration  was  that  portion  of  the  enclosure 
lying  between  the  west  gate  and  the  portion  explored  last 
season. 

Examination  of  the  north  wall  from  the  outside  had  revealed 
a  blocked  drain  constructed  in  the  plinth.  Upon  removal 
of  the  material  with  which  the  external  aperture  was  blocked, 
the  drain  was  found  to  be  clear  for  almost  the  whole  of  its 
course  through  the  wall.  A  shaft  was  sunk  against  the  inner 
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face  of  the  wall,  and  the  internal  aperture  of  the  drain  was 
found  to  be  roughly  closed  with  blocks  of  greensand  and  flint. 
No  trace  of  any  channel  or  watercourse  could  be  found,  and  it 
appears  probable  that  the  drain  was  constructed  for  some 
intended  purpose  for  which  it  was  not  eventuall}’’  required. 

A  trench  was  driven  southwards  in  the  line  of  the  drain, 
and  at  45  feet  from  the  wall  a  sudden  dip  in  the  natural 
clay  occurred,  and  a  second  trench  driven  eastwards  at  this 
point  revealed  timbering  which  proved  to  be  the  outside  of  a 
well. 

In  construction  the  well  was  very  similar  to  some  found  at 
Silchester.  It  was  4  feet  square  internally,  and  10  feet  6  inches 
deep,  the  sides  being  composed  of  massive  timbers  which  aver¬ 
aged  10  inches  in  thickness.  The  timbers  were  notched  into  one 
another,  their  ends  overlapping  about  1  foot  6  inches  to  2  feet, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  top  layer  were  in  excellent 
condition.  The  depth  was  determined  by  the  fact  that  at 
about  10  feet  down  the  clay  gave  place  to  sand ;  conse¬ 
quently  the  bottom  of  the  well  (which  was  for  surface  water) 
had  been  lined  with  puddled  clay.  No  remains  of  post- Roman 
times  were  found  in  the  well,  with  the  possible  exception  of  a 
small  iron  knife-blade  which  might  be  Saxon.  A  few  small 
fragments  of  Roman  pottery  and  numerous  pieces  of  leather 
slices  occurred  ;  there  were  also  found  what  appeared  to  be 
the  remains  of  a  wooden  bucket,  with  which  was  a  considerable 
length  of  rope  composed  of  some  fibre  which  we  have  not 
yet  identified.  The  well  appears  to  have  been  used  as  a 
rubbish  pit  before  it  was  filled  up,  as  quantities  of  bones, 
including  the  skulls  of  horse,  Celtic  ox,  goat,  and  cat,  were 
found,  as  well  as  great  quantities  of  vegetable  matter,  in¬ 
cluding  lumps  of  what  was  clearly  thatch.  Mr.  Clement  Reid 
is  at  present  examining  the  vegetable  remains,  and  Mr.  Newton 
has  kindly  undertaken  to  go  through  the  bones. 

A  short  distance  south  of  the  well  was  found  a  deep  shaft,  of 
which  the  bottom  proved  to  be  some  18  feet  below  the  present 
surface.  In  this  were  found  the  remains  of  a  wooden  ladder, 
two  wooden  shovels,  an  oval  bucket  of  oak,  two  small  turned 
bowls  of  beech,  a  wattled  hurdle,  and  some  cloth  or  sacking. 
From  the  pottery  found  with  these  objects  they  must  be 
mediaeval,  and  probably  thirteenth  century.  The  shaft  seems 
to  have  been  sunk  to  obtain  sand,  of  which  an  excellent  vein 
lies  below  the  clay  at  this  point,  and  no  doubt  the  sides  fell 
in  and  covered  up  the  workmen’s  tools. 

The  continuation  of  the  first  trench  north  and  south  right 
across  the  area  of  operations,  and  a  second  trench  driven 
diagonally  from  the  well  to  the  west  gate,  proved  dis- 
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appointing,  as  did  a  series  of  shafts  and  short  trenches  in 
different  parts  of  the  area.  No  trace  of  any  permanent 
buildings  was  found  in  any  place,  while  the  discovery  of 
numerous  patches  where  mortar  had  been  mixed  for  buildino' 
the  wall  showed  that  the  original  surface  of  the  ground  in 
these  places  had  not  been  disturbed  since  the  erection  of 
the  wall. 

Lack  of  funds  has  prevented  the  committee  from  un¬ 
covering  the  west  gate  this  season,  and  has  also  rendered  it 
impossible  to  explore  the  area  attacked  as  completely  as  might 
otherwise  have  been  done,  but  the  results  obtained  are  not 
unimportant. 

A  portion  of  a  ‘  CLassiarii  BRitannici  ’  tile  was  the  only 
inscribed  object  found,  and  the  coins  and  pottery,  as  was  the 
case  last  season,  belong  almost  entirely  to  the  fourth  or  late 
third  century.” 

H.  Thackeray  Turner,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  read  the  following 
notes  on  Compton  Church,  Surrey  : 

“  There  are  no  less  than  thirty- two  Comptons  given  in 
Lewis’s  Topographical  Dictionary,  seven  of  which  have  no 
other  qualifying  name.  The  church  which  we  have  under 
consideration  is  dedicated  in  honour  of  St.  Nicholas.  The 
Compton  church  near  Wantage,  in  Berkshire,  has  the  same 
dedication. 

The  parish  contains  only  two  acres  short  of  two  thousand, 
and  is  situated  miles  south-west  by  west  of  Guildford,  and 
is  about  the  same  distance  from  Godaiming. 

The  accompanying  plan  shows  that  the  church  has  a  nave 
with  north  and  south  aisles,  western  tower,  and  a  somewhat 
long  chancel,  the  eastern  portion  being  vaulted  and  having  a 
chamber  over  it.  There  is  a  projection  on  the  south  side  of 
the  chancel  containing  stairs  giving  access  to  this  chamber. 
A  modern  vestry  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  a  modern 
tool-house  on  the  north  side  of  the  tower,  and  a  modern 
porch  on  the  south  side  of  the  south  nave  aisle  complete  the 
plan. 

The  building  stands  on  rising  ground  in  a  secluded  and 
beautiful  churchyard,  and  although  it  was  restored  in  1869, 
the  weather  and  vegetation  have  to  a  great  extent  covered 
the  scars. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  of  the  church  that  it  is  con¬ 
siderably  out  of  the  parallel.  More  than  this,  strange  to  say, 
the  arcades  themselves  are  reduced  in  thickness  as  they  work 
eastward,  and  each  base  as  we  proceed  eastward  is  smaller 
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than  the  one  before.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  irregularities 
of  this  sort  were  due  to  the  incompetence  of  the  builders.  I 
feel  certain  that  this  is  a  presumptuous  misunderstanding. 
Those  who  have  studied  mediaeval  building  feel  that  the| 
knowledge  and  skill  of  their  builders  was  wonderful,  and  in  j 
some  respects  surpassed  our  own.  The  nave  is  18  feet  3  inches  i 
wide  at  the  west  end,  and  reduces  in  width  to  16  feet  8  inches  i 
at  the  east  end.  This  aflects  the  perspective  of  the  building, 
and  makes  it  look  longest  when  seen  from  the  west.  Men; 
who  could  build  such  a  beautiful  building  could  never  make' 
a  difference  of  nearly  two  feet  in  its  width  by  an  oversight. 
I  think  they  knew  beforehand  that  they  would  add  to  the  I 
beauty  of  their  work  by  breaking  away  from  mathematical  j 
accuracy.  Doubtless  the  arcades  stand  on  the  lines  of  the| 
walls  of  the  original  nave  walls,  and  indeed  may  be  the 
original  walls,  pierced  by  arches.  The  great  length  of  thei 
chancel  makes  me  think  that  it  is  not  of  the  same  date  as' 
the  original  nave,  but  was  rebuilt  and  lengthened  when  the ! 
arcades  were  formed. 

The  tower  is  without  doubt  the  earliest  part  of  the  church. 
I  question  whether  it  may  not  even  be  Saxon  work.  On  the 
south  side  there  is  a  straight  joint  in  the  masonry  which 
shows  the  width  of  the  original  nave  before  the  aisles  were 
added  and  the  arcades  were  Wilt.  I  give  a  view  of  the  tower, 
and  the  straight  joint  I  refer  to  is  easily  seen.  The  dormer 
windows  and  the  porch  are  modern.  There  are  no  buttresses 
to  the  tower,  the  masonry  is  unlike  Norman  work,  and  the 
arches  over  the  window  openings  are  not  built  with  voussoirs. 
However,  Professor  Baldwin  Brown  does  not  give  it  in  his 
list  of  Saxon  churches,  and  I  think  it  would  be  safest  to  call 
it  early  Norman  work. 

The  tower  contains  three  old  bells  and  a  well-painted 

royal  arms. 

The  next  view  shows  the  most  interesting  work  in  the 
church,  viz.  the  vaulting  over  the  altar,  but  before  speaking 
about  this  part  of  the  building  attention  must  be  called  to 
the  chancel  arch.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  inner  order  is- 
two-centred  but  very  slightly  pointed.  So  slight,  indeed, 
that  the  architect  at  the  restoration  did  not  find  it  out,  and  he 
added  an  outer  order  and  made  it  semicircular.  The  five 
voussoirs  behind  the  pulpit  are  original.  The  respond  of  the 
south  arcade  just  shows  in  the  view.  All  the  arches  of  the 
arcades  are  slightly  pointed  like  the  chancel  arch,  and  are 
taken  right  through  the  full  thickness  of  the  wall,  so  that 
they  have  only  one  order  with  a  label.  The  soflfit  of  each  arch 
has  a  pretty  feature  in  the  plaster  being  finished  on  the  stone- 
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are  used.  The  plaster  in  the  chancel  shows  the  way  this  was  i 
imitated  by  the  restorers,  it  having  been  made  about  three 
times  as  thick  as  the  old  plaster,  so  that  it  looks  coarse  and  j 
vulgar. 

The  arcade  of  Puttenham  church  is  almost  identical  with 
the  Compton  arcades,  and  has  the  plaster  finished  in  the  same  , 
way.  I  have  never  seen  this  treatment  out  of  Surrey.  j 


COMPTON  CHURCH,  SURREY. 

EXTERIOR  OP  CELL  AND  SOUTH-WEST  WALL  OF  CHANCEL. 


The  nave  arcade  with  its  slightly  pointed  arches  must  be 
looked  upon  as  Norman,  foreshadowing  the  work  which 
followed  it,  but  the  north  and  south  doorways  are  straight¬ 
forward  Norman,  and  so  are  all  the  remaining  Norman 
windows.  Tlie  vaulting  which  carries  the  chapel  over  the 
altar  looks  like  rather  early  Norman  woi'k,  but  the  arch  in 
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front  of  it,  which  is  semicircular,  has  the  dog-tooth  ornament 
on  the  label.  The  western  doorway  of  Ketton  church, 
Rutland,  also  has  the  dog-tooth  ornament  alongside  of  the 
zigzag  ornament. 

A  considerable  time  must  have  elapsed  between  the  building 
of  the  arcade  and  the  sanctuary  vaulting. 

The  ground  plan  shows  that  the  chancel  is  over  two 
squares  long,  which  is  unusual  for  a  Norman  one,  but  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  existing  chancel  has  never  been 
lengthened.  It  is  also  almost  certain  that  the  cell  on  its 
south  side  was  built  at  the  same  time.  The  external  view 
shows  its  little  Norman  window.  The  outer  doorway^  is  a 
fourteenth-century  insertion.  While  looking  at  this  view  it 
is  well  to  note  the  two-light  square-headed  low-side  window, 
and  also  the  blocked-up  Norman  window  east  of  the  cell. 

There  is  a  low-side  window,  a  thirteenth-century  lancet,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  A  careful  examination  _  of  the 
south  low-side  window  shows  that  it  was  originally  like  the 
northern,  but  its  sill  has  been  raised,  the  jambs  widened,  and 
a  mullion  inserted,  the  head  of  the  arch  being  blocked  up. 

In  the  spring  of  1907,  some  considerable  works  of  repair 
were  undertaken  at  the  church  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
William  Weir  in  consultation  with  the  Society  for  the  Pro¬ 
tection  of  Ancient  Buildings. 

There  were  bad  cracks  in  the  north,  south,  and  east  walls 
of  the  chancel,  and  the  vaulting  was  slowly  settling  down.  It 
was  at  first  thought  that  some  recent  graves  at  the  east  end 
were  causing  the  settlement,  but  on  digging  down  on  the 
outside  it  was  found  that  the  wall  went  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  graves  and  as  deep  as  the  two  new  buttresses.  Later 
on  it  was  found  that  this  was  a  pure  deception,  for  the 
restorers  had  added  a  new  plinth  and  taken  its  foundations 
down  without  underpinning  the  wall  behind,  thus  causing 
an  unexpected  extra  cost  in  the  recent  work,  for  the  whole 
east  wall  had  to  be  underpinned  for  its  full  thickness  from 
the  inside  down  to  the  depth  of  the  modern  plinth. 

During  the  progress  of  the  work  it  was  necessary  to  remove 
the  deal  stairs  to  the  first-floor  chapel,  and  upon  opening  out 
the  squint  between  the  chancel  and  cell  an  oak  sill  board 
was  found  with  a  sinking  worn  away  in  it.  This  sinking 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  made  by  the  left  elbow  of  a 
human  being,  and  of  course  the  squint  could  only  have  been 
provided  for  the  user  of  this  cell,  for  when  the  stairs  were 
introduced  it  could  no  longer  be  used.  The  projection  must 
therefore  have  been  built  before  the  first-floor  chamber  was 
added.  We  should  like  to  know  how  the  cell  was  used ; 
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whether  it  only  had  a  doorway  into  the  church,  or  only  a 
doorway  where  the  outside  fourteenth-century  doorway  now 
is,  or  whether  it  was  an  anchorite’s  dwelling.  But  there 
really  is  nothing  to  throw  light  on  this.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  the  squint  looks  straight  for  the  cross  of  the  vaulting, 
and  that  there  is  a  hole  in  the  middle  stone  which  could 
hardly  have  been  made  for  any  other  purpose  than  the  chain 
of  a  lamp.  The  original  plastering  of  the  vault  was  found 
under  modern  plaster  and  again  exposed. 

The  accompanying  view  shows  the  doorway  into  the  cell 
from  the  church,  and  this  was  built  when  the  vaulting  was 
added,  for  the  stone  of  the  eastern  jamb  is  all  one  with  the 
capital  of  the  main  arch.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  right- 
hand  or  west  jamb  of  the  doorway  has  a  Norman  base  built 
in  for  the  bottom  stone.  The  view  also  shows  the  piscina 
and  the  squint  over  the  credence.  The  restorers  have  intro¬ 
duced  a  fortification  window  into  the  squint,  and  have 
thoroughly  scraped  the  credence  and  piscina,  but  they  seem 
to  be  the  original  ones  nevertheless. 

The  vaulting  has  just  been  spoken  of  as  being  added.  The 
conclusive  proof  for  this  was  discovered  when  the  walls  were 
being  underpinned,  for  first  it  was  found  that  the  inner  wall 
which  carries  the  vaulting,  and  which  is  about  1  foot  6  inches 
in  thickness,  had  its  foundations  at  a  considerably  higher  level 
than  the  outer  thickness  of  wall,  and  later  on  a  finished  face 
of  plaster  was  found  between  the  two  walls.  On  examining 
the  outside  of  the  building  a  line  can  clearly  be  seen  showing 
that  the  chancel  walls  were  raised  in  height  when  the 
vaulting  was  put  in.  When  doing  the  works  of  repair  all  the 
walls  were  carried  down  about  6  feet,  to  a  hard  bed  of  sand 
which  was  found  at  that  depth  below  the  floor  level.  It  is 
not  at  all  probable  that  this  Norman  church  was  the  first 
built  on  this  site,  and  conclusive  proof  of  this  was  found,  for 
some  five  skeletons  were  found  actually  under  the  walls  of  the 
chancel.  About  ten  skulls  were  dug  up  in  the  space  below  the 
vaulting.  Under  the  fifteenth-century  tomb  on  the  north  side 
of  the  chancel,  a  tomb  which  must  have  been  used  for  the 
Easter  Sepulchre,  two  very  perfect  skeletons  were  found,  each 
retaining  hair  on  the  skull,  red  in  colour  and  in  good  preser¬ 
vation.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  all  the  human 
remains  were  reburied  in  as  nearly  the  same  position  as 
possible. 

In  the  chapel  over  the  altar  there  is  a  piscina  of  which  I 
give  a  view.  It  is  of  Norman  work,  and  was  originally  a 
detached  pillar  piscina  like  the  Saxon  one  at  North  Stoke, 
which  Mr.  William  Weir  exhibited  to  the  Society  some  year 
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or  so  ago.*  The  existence  of  this  piscina  is  valuable  as  show¬ 
ing  that  the  chamber  was  originally  intended  for  a  chapel. 
The  oak  railing  which  divides  the  chapel  from  the  church  is 
valuable  as  an  exceptionally  eaidy  example  of  woodwork  in 
good  preservation. 

The  church  is  also  fortunate  in  retaining  some  fine  Jacobean 
woodwork,  for  besides  the  altar  railing  and  pulpit  which  show 
in  the  view  of  the  chancel  arch  there  is  a  fine  chancel  screen 
of  the  same  date,  now  placed  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  in 
front  of  the  organ.  The  Norman  window  at  the  west  end  of 
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the  south  aisle  has  stained  glass  in  it  representing  St.  John 
the  Baptist  baptizing  Christ,  which  I  believe  was  originally 
in  the  east  window.  Would  it  were  there  now  instead  of 
some  offensively  crude  modern  glass. 

There  is  much  other  modern  glass  in  the  church,  but  in  the 
southernmost  window  of  the  chancel  there  remains  a  fi.ne 
piece  of  ancient  glass  representing  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
'■^here  is  a  blocked-up  rood-loft  staircase  in  the  eastern 

*  Frocecd'uKjH^  2ud  S.  xix.  224,  225. 
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respond  of  the  north  arcade  which  has  an  oak  arch  and  sill, 
and  on  one  of  the  blocking-up  stones  are  scratched  lines  for 
the  game  of  nine-niens-morris.  Tradition  says  that  the  floor 
of  the  nave  used  to  be  higher  than  that  of  the  chancel,  and  I 
think  this  must  be  true,  for  two  steps  at  the  south  door  make 
the  nave  floor  1  foot  2  inches  below  the  ground  outside, 
and  if  this  height  be  measured  off  against  the  piers  of  the 
nave  it  Avill  be  found  that  below  that  height  all  the  bases 
have  been  refaced.  The  bases  also  look  unreasonably  high. 
It  seems  probable  that  there  were,  before  the  restoration,  two 
steps  down  into  the  chancel,  an  old  arrangement  which  I  have 
found  in  unrestored  churches. 

There  are  many  other  points  of  interest  about  the  church. 
For  example,  there  are  two  good  tomb  recesses  in  the  north 
wall  of  the  north  aisle,  a  nice  piscina  and  figure  bracket 
for  the  altar  of  the  south  chapel,  and  a  squint  through  the 
south  respond  of  the  chancel  arch.  There  is  a  ‘  shepherd’s 
sundial  ’  on  the  south  wall  of  the  south  aisle,  and  on  the 
chancel  some  of  the  original  ornamental  ridge  tiles  remain. 

To  the  archaeologist  the  most  interesting  questions  are 
when  and  why  was  the  first-floor  chapel  built  ?  We  have 
seen  that  without  doubt  it  was  an  addition  to  the  Norman 
chancel. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  chapel  was  put  on  the  flrst 
floor  because  there  was  not  room  for  it  on  the  ground  floor 
owing  to  the  fall  of  the  ground.  It  is  true  that  the  ground 
does  fall  away  sharply  from  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  and 
somewhat  from  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  but  not  enough, 
I  think,  to  hinder  a  chapel  being  erected.  But  on  the  north 
side,  where  the  modern  vestry  stands,  there  was  plenty  of 
room,  and  it  would  be  the  most  natural  place  for  the  builders 
to  have  chosen  for  their  addition. 

From  the  situation  of  the  church,  as  already  described,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  village  lies  under  the  Hog’s  Back.  The 
way  of  the  pilgrims  to  Canterbury  in  winter  was  along  the 
top  of  the  Hog’s  Back,  a  good  and  straight  road  from  Farnham 
to  Guildford.  But  the  summer  route  was  along  what  is  now 
called  Sandy  Lane,  which  leads  not  many  hundred  yards  past 
the  north  of  this  church  straight  down  to  St.  Catherine’s 
Chapel.  The  whole  track  has  been  made  out  and  followed 
all  the  way  from  Guildford  to  Canterbury  by  Mr.  P.  G.  Palmer, 
and  an  interesting  paper  upon  it  by  him  was  published  in  a 
book  called  Three  Sunry  Churches.  We  may  consider  that 
the  track  was  in  use  long  before  the  pilgrimages  began,  and 
that  when  Henry  II.  made  his  pilgrimage,  had  he  been  going 
to  London  instead  of  to  Canterbury,  he  would  still  have  come 
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from  Southampton,  through  Winchester  and  Farnham,  and 
along  the  Hog’s  Back  as  far  as  Guildford. 

It  seems  to  me  probable  that  in  the  proximity  of  Compton 
Church  to  the  Pilgrim’s  Way  is  to  be  found  the  true  explana¬ 
tion  of  how  this  chapel  came  to  be  built.  I  wrote  a  paper 
some  years  ago  for  another  Society  in  which  I  think  I  proved 
conclusively  that  St.  Catherine’s  Chapel,  near  Guildford, 
which  overshadows  the  river  Wey,  had  an  upstairs  place 
which  could  only  have  been  erected  to  accommodate  the 
pilgrims.  From  the  way  the  doors  of  this  chapel  opened  it  is 
clear  that  the  pilgrims  passed  in  at  the  south  side  and  out  at 
the  north,  and  that  after  a  time  the  crowds  were  so  great 
that  they  could  not  be  accommodated,  and  then  they  inserted 
doorways  in  the  window  openings  above  the  ground-floor 
doorway  so  that  a  gallery  could  be  put  in.  They  thus  were 
able  to  have  pilgrims  passing  through  the  chapel  on  both  the 
ground  and  first  floor,  and  consequently  accommodate  double 
the  number. 

The  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  at  Canterbury  was  the  richest 
shrine  in  England,  and  it  is  quite  natural  that  the  custodians 
of  any  chapel  on  the  way  to  it  should  wish  to  partake  of  the 
wealth  of  those  going  thither.  Clearly  at  St.  Catherine’s  the 
authorities  spent  money  to  accommodate  the  Pilgrims,  and  if 
so  why  should  not  Compton  before  them  have  tempted  the 
pilgrims  to  pay  their  church  a  visit  by  having  a  special 
chapel  ? 

I  think  we  may  take  for  granted  that  the  church  would 
possess  some  holy  relic,  which  of  course  would  be  kept  at 
the  altar.  Now  it  may  be  that  they  obtained  some  fresh 
relic  which  they  wished  to  display,  or  that  they  considered 
that  the  safest  way  to  keep  and  display  what  they  already 
had  was  to  form  this  chapel  with  its  protecting  screen,  and  to 
show  the  relic  or  relics  through  the  screen.  Clearly  they  did 
not  use  the  chapel  in  the  same  way  as  the  gallery  at  St. 
Catherine’s,  as  there  is  only  one  approach  to  the  chapel.  _  The 
doorway  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  is  very  narrow  and  incon¬ 
venient  for  a  large  number  of  people  to  pass  through,  and 
those  who  went  up  would  have  to  come  down  the  same  way. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
this  first-floor  chapel  suggested  the  first-floor  gallery  at  St. 
Catherine’s.  Archbishop  Thomas  was  murdered  29th  Decem¬ 
ber,  1170,  and  early  in  1174  King  Henry  II.  went  on  pil¬ 
grimage  to  his  tomb.  As  the  king  landed  at  Southampton 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  would  come  by  the 
Pilgrims’  Way  and  past  Compton  church,  and  that  this  route 
was  already  the  recognized  way  to  Canterbury.  This  period. 
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from  1170  to  1180^  is  the  period  of  transition  from  the 
Norman  to  the  pointed  styles,  and  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt  when  we  look  at  the  added  vaulting  that  it  was  built 
just  about  this  time,  and  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  the  murder 
of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.” 

Mr.  Philip  Johnston  had  recently  visited  the  church  when 
it  was  under  repair.  His  attention  had  been  drawn  to  one  or 
two  points  of  sj)ecial  interest,  such  as  the  construction  (about 
1180)  of  the  inner  chamber  within  the  original  walls  of  the 
chancel.  Ihe  early  window  unblocked  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  had  an  unusually  lai’ge  rebate 
for  the  glass.  He  thought  the  upper  chamber  was  more  likely 
for  an  anchorite  than  for  a  watcher  in  charge  of  pilgrims, 
and  was  disappointed  to  hnd  the  date  of  the  screen  (or  rather 
balustrade)  was  uncertain.  Though  not  Norman,  it  seemed 
to  be  a  survival,  of  transition  Norman  date.  After  a  study  of 
the  little  capitals,  he  was  inclined  to  date  them  about  1180. 
ihe  earlier  work  had  been  adapted  from  time  to  time  and  was 
probably  of  Saxon  date,  as  the  rubble  was  inconsistent  with 
Norman  construction.  The  twists  and  contractions  in  the 
plan  must  have  been  intended  by  the  mediaeval  builders, 
but  the  reason  was  not  obvious. 

Mr.  Leland  Duncan  suggested  that  references  to  visits  of 
pilgrims  to  this  church  should  be  searched  for  in  early  wills. 
If  it  could  be  proved  that  there  ever  existed  an  altar  dedicated 
in  honour  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  upper  chamber,  the  hypothesis 
put  forward  would  be  rendered  more  probable. 

Mr.  Turner  replied  that  he  had  so  far  failed  to  find  any 
proof  of  the  pilgrim  theory.  The  oak  screen,  though  it 
resembled  Norman  work,  was  not  made  in  Norman  times ;  for 
the  chapel  was  built  after  the  Norman  chancel,  and  had  dog¬ 
tooth  moulding  on  the  arch,  which  had  never  been  moved.  It 
was  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  arcade  was  not  Norman 
because  the  capitals  were  later,  as  the  carving  might  have  been 
added. 

W.  Paley  Baildon,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  a  paper 
on  three  Inventories ;  (1)  of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  1377; 
(2)  Brother  John  Randolf,  1419;  and  (3)  Sir  John  le 
Boys,  1426. 

Mr.  Hope  observed  that  “  cloth  of  leer  ”  was  really  cloth  of 
Lyre  or  Lire,  a  town  in  Brabant,  from  which  {pace  the  New 
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English  Dictionary)  pieces  were  exported  duty  free  for  the 
King  of  Portugal  and  the  Countess  of  Holland  in  1428.  An 
eagle  appears  as  a  badge  on  the  left  shoulder  of  the  fine 
alabaster  effigy  (figured  by  Stothard)  of  Sir  Edmund  Thorpe 
at  Ashwellthorpe,  and  similar  ea^gles  occur  on  his  lady’s  effigy 
as  ornaments  to  the  loops  through  which  her  mantle  cord 
passes,  and  in  the  middle  point  of  her  headdress.  The  eagle 
was  probably  the  badge  of  some  order  of  which  nothing  at 
present  is  known.  Sir  Edmund  Thorpe’s  effigy  further  illus¬ 
trated  the  toret,  which  was  a  trefoil  ring  forming  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  collars,  such  as  those  formed  of  S-links.  The  mention 
of  a  coronet  as  such  (not  as  a  mere  circlet)  in  such  an  early 
inventory  was  worthy  of  notice. 

Mr.  Eead  remarked  on  the  difficulty  of  visualizing  the 
items  of  these  inventories  without  some  acquaintance  with 
mediaeval  collections  such  as  that  at  the  British  Museum. 
The  gold  cup  was  a  typical  example  of  the  objects  included  in 
inventories  and  dated  from  this  period  (about  1380).  The 
word  terret  was  now  used  for  the  rings  that  guided  the  reins 
over  the  horse’s  back. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Fox  inquired  whether  Austin  Friars  mentioned 
as  being  in  Bread  Street  was  not  really  in  what  is  now  known 
as  Broad  Street.  Could  this  be  merely  a  clerical  error  ? 

Mr.  SiEVEKiNG  pointed  out  that  the  two-handed  sword 
mentioned  was  one  that  could  be  used  either  with  one  or  both 
hands,  and  went  out  of  use  later  than  is  generally  supposed. 

Mr.  Baildon’s  paper  will  be  printed  in  Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  communica¬ 
tions. 
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Thursday,  19th  March,  1908. 

Lord  AVEBURY,  P.C.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

From  the  Author  : — Some  recent  discoveries  of  Paljeolithic  Implements.  By 
Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1908. 

From  E.  Alloway  Pankhurst,  Esq.  : — Report  and  Record  of  the  Brighton  and 
Hove  Archceological  Cluh  for  the  year  ending  October  31st,  1907.  8vo. 
Brighton,  1907. 

From  the  Author  : — Two  Cheshire  Soldiers  of  Fortune  of  the  Fourteenth  Century; 
Sir  Hugh  Calveley  and  Sir  Robert  Knolles.  By  Joseph  C.  Bridge,  F.S.A. 
8vo.  Chester,  1907. 

William  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  was  admitted  Fellow.  i 

Francis  W.  Reader,  Esq.,  on  behalf  of  the  Red  Hills 
Exploration  Committee,  read  the  following  report  on  the 
excavations  carried  out  during  the  years  1906-7  : 

“Introductory  Note  by  Horace  Wilmer,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec.  , 

1 

Scattered  along  the  margins  of  the  estuaries  and  tidal 
rivers  of  Essex  (and,  probably,  of  other  counties  on  the  East 
Coast  of  England)  are  many  curious  deposits  of  red  burnt  clay, 
intermingled  with  fragments  of  rude  pottery,  to  which  the  - 
name  of  ‘  Red  Hills  ’  has  been  given.  t 

These  Red  Hills,  of  which  there  are  probably  several 
Imndreds  on  the  coast  of  Essex  alone,  vary  in  size  from  a  few 
rods  to  several  acres.  They  are  now  given  over,  in  many  j 
cases,  to  cultivation,  as  the  soil  of  which  they  are  composed 
apjiears  to  be  singularly  productive.  That  they  date  from  a 
remote  period,  and  that  some  at  least  are  Pre-historic,  is 
proved  by  tlie  nature  of  the  pottery  contained  in  them.  I 

The  origin  of  the  Red  Hills  and  the  purpose  or  purposes . ' 
which  they  served  have  been  for  long  a  matter  of  speculation. 
'Pile  number  of  theories  advanced  to  account  for  their  exis-  ' 
tence  well  shows  the  mystery  surrounding  them.  By  some, 
they  have  been  regarded  as  salt-works :  by  others,  as  cattle 
shelters,  human  habitations,  potteries,  or  glass  factories. 

With  a  view  of  settling,  if  possible,  the  mystery  which 
surrounds  these  Red  Hills,  a  committee  was  appointed  in  the 
spring  of  1906,  by  the  Essex  Archaeological  Society  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Essex  Field  Club,  under  the  Chairmanship  of 
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Mr.  I.  Chalkley  Gould,  F.S.A.,  for  the  purpose  of  their  explora¬ 
tion. 

The  accoinpanying  report  of  the  excavations  which  were 
carried  out  during  tlie  years  1906-1907,  has  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  Francis  W.  Reader,  under  wliose  superintendence  the 
work  was  placed.  An  accurate  map  of  the  portions  of  the 
Red  Hills  is  being  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Dalton,  F.G.S.,  and 
the  committee  are  much  indebted  both  to  him  and  Mr.  Reader 
for  the  deep  interest  wliich  they  liave  taken  in  the  work. 

Report  of  the  Red  Hills  Exploration 
Committee,  1906-7. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  exploration  work 
undertaken  by  the  Red  Hills  Committee,  it  will  be  well  to 
give  a  brief  general  description  of  the  appearance  and 
characteristics  of  Red  Hills,  particularly  as  the  name  is  apt  to 
convey  a  false  impression  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
these  remains. 

Red  Hills  are  low  flat  mounds  of  variable  outline,  standing- 
only  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  marshes  on  which  they 
are  found,  and  in  external  appearance  they  have  little  to 
distinguish  them  from  other  marsh  mounds  of  a  flat  descrip¬ 
tion.  They  are  not  found  of  the  conical  form  and  bold  relief  of 
some  of  the  mansli  mounds  which  are  formed  of  stiff  clay,  but 
one  or  more  mounds  of  this  character  are  often  found  in  the 
I  proximity  of  Red  Hills. 

i  The  distinguishing  feature  of  Red  Hills  is  the  material  of 
!  which  they  are  formed,  this  being  a  compact  mass  of  burnt 
’  earth  of  varying  shades,  red  in  colour,  of  a  fine  loose  texture, 
and  containing  many  pieces  of  burnt  clay,  which  have  been 
definitely  shaped,  though  always  in  a  fragmentary  condition, 
but  showing  great  variety  of  form  and  intention.  The 
majority  of  these  are  flat  and  curved  pieces,  some  exceeding  a 
foot  in  size,  though  most  of  them  are  much  smaller.  In 
thickness  they  vary  usually  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch.  In 
I  addition  to  these,  though  in  smaller  proportion,  there  are 
I  many  special  forms.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  clay  of  which 
these  objects  are  made  has  been  largely  mixed  with  grass 
which  having  disappeared  in  the  firing  leaves  the  clay  in  a 
very  porous  and  friable  condition. 

No  objects  of  which  these  fragments  formed  part  are 
known.  It  has  been  customary  to  speak  of  these  pieces  of 
burnt  clay,  which  are  all  shaped  by  hand,  as  ‘  pottery,’  but  as 
very  few  of  the  fragments  are  of  a  character  which  would 
admit  of  their  having  formed  portions  of  pots  in  an  ordinary 
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sense  of  the  term,  and  as  a  large  proportion  of  them  clearly 
indicate  widely  different  and  special  uses,  it  has  been  thought 
better  to  refer  to  all  the  objects  in  this  material  by  some  term 
which  will  distinguish  them  from  pottery,  as  definite  pottery 
is  also  found  in  small  quantities  mixed  in  the  red  earth  of  the 
mounds. 

As  a  general  collective  title,  the  word  ‘  briquetage  ’  has 
been  borrowed,  and  is  applied  in  a  similar  sense  as  it  has  been 
used  in  the  description  of  the  ‘  briquetage  of  the  Marsal.’^ 

For  the  various  special  forms  names  have  been  given  which 
are  suggested  by  the  shape  of  the  object.  These  are  merely 
arbitraiy,  used  purely  for  convenience  of  sub-division,  and 
are  not  intended  in  any  way  to  convey  an  indication  of 
the  use  they  may  have  served.  Thus  we  have  firebars, 
wedges,  T-pieces,  pedestals,  etc.  while  for  the  more  plentiful 
flat  and  curved  pieces  of  indefinite  form  the  term  ‘luting’ 
has  been  given.  All  these  terms  are,  of  course,  tentative, 
and  will  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  some  evidence  is  pro¬ 
duced  throwing  more  light  on  the  subject. 

A  considerable  amount  of  slag  also  occurs  sometimes  in 
large  masses,  while  quantities  of  wood  ash  are  found  mixed 
throughout  the  red  earth. 

A  large  number  of  Red  Hills  at  present  exist  dotted  along 
the  edges  of  the  estuaries  and  tidal  rivers  of  Essex.  Many 
have  also  been  destroyed  or  partly  removed,  as  the  material  ; 
has  long  been  known  to  be  valuable  for  top-dressing  the 
heavy  clay  land  of  the  district,  for  forming  a  hard  flooring  to 
farm  buildings,  and  other  purposes.  Some  again  have  be¬ 
come  involved  in  cultivated  land  and  are  obliterated  through 
constant  ploughing,  while  others  in  positions  which  have  been 
left  outside  the  protection  of  the  sea  wall  have  been  washed 
away  by  the  encroaching  tide.  All  of  them  seem  to  be  situated  ' 
on  or  near  the  belt  of  land  known  as  the  edge  of  the  allu¬ 
vium,  which  marks  the  old  line  between  high  and  low  water. 
In  extent  they  vary  from  a  few  rods  to  several  acres,  and 
their  distribution  is  also  very  unequal ;  in  some  districts  | 
numbers  of  them  are  found  close  together,  while  in  other  parts 
of  similar  natural  character  isolated  examples  only  appear  or 
they  are  altogether  non-existent. 

From  time  to  time  attention  has  been  drawn  to  these  curious 
remains  by  various  observers,  notably  by  Messrs.  Atkinson, 
Stopes,  Dalton,  Laver,  and  Gould.  Some  digging  in  the 
mounds  was  undertaken  by  Messrs.  Cole  and  Fitch,  and  a 

*  De  la  Sanvagcre,  Recherolies  sur  la  nature  el  I’etendve  du  Briquetage  de 
Marsal.  Taris,  1740. 
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report  of  this  examination  recently  appeared  in  the  Essex 
Naturalist* 

Although  the  phenomena  recorded  by  these  investigators  are 
generally  of  the  same  nature,  the  evidence  is  very  slight 
and  inconclusive,  and  has  led  to  much  vague  speculation. 
Each  fresh  theory  which  has  been  advanced  has  served  only 
to  add  to  the  mystery  surrounding  Red  Hills,  rather  than  to 
assist  in  the  elucidation  of  their  origin  and  purpose. 

Foremost  among  the  many  and  interestiug  questions  involved 
in  the  consideration  of  Red  Hills  are  those  relating  to  an 
industry  which  produced  so  vast  an  amount  of  material  as  is  to 
be  found  in  these  mounds.  What  was  the  industry  ?  Do 
the  mounds  represent  the  sites  of  the  industry,  or  was  the 
material  transported  ?  What  purposes  have  been  served  by 
the  objects  which  are  more  or  less  common  to  all  the  mounds  ? 
At  what  period  had  the  industry  flourished  ?  As  a  secondary 
consideration  come  the  uses  to  which  the  mounds  subsequently 
appear  to  have  been  put,  besides  the  many  involved  problems 
relating  to  the  physical  and  geological  changes  which  have 
come  about,  such  as  the  alteration  of  the  coast  line.  These 
and  other  points  all  combined  to  make  the  question  one  of 
great  difiiculty,  and  from  the  diversity  of  opinion  that  existed 
as  the  result  of  limited  individual  effort,  it  was  felt  that  the 
successful  solution  of  the  mystery  was  more  likely  to  result 
from  an  extended  and  systematic  exploration,  not  only  by 
■  the  archseologist,  but  with  the  co-operation  of  the  chemist, 
,  the  geologist,  the  botanist,  etc.  It  was  this  view  which  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  Committee  for  the  exploration  of  Red 
Hills,  and  the  work  of  the  past  two  seasons  which  has  been 
carried  out  will  now  be  described. 

What  has  so  far  been  accomjflished  has  been  mostly  con¬ 
fined  to  two  limited  areas,  the  districts  of  Langenhoe  and 
Goldhanger.  Several  mounds  have  been  examined  with  great 
i  care  and  varying  degrees  of  thoroughness.  A  vast  quantity 
of  the  material  has  been  excavated  and  a  large  collection  of 
I  the  objects  has  been  accumulated,  but  it  may  here  be  said 
that  although  many  interesting  facts  have  been  revealed  and 
some  light  thrown  on  the  objects  by  the  comparison  of  a  large 
number  of  specimens,  the  principal  questions  still  remain 
I  unanswered,  and  little  evidence  has  been  gained  to  support 
'  any  of  the  various  surmises  in  which  others  have  indulged. 
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The  Red  Hills  on  Langenhoe  Marsh. 

The  Red  Hills  examined  during  the  season  1906  are  in  the 
district  of  Langenhoe.  Three  mounds  were  extensively 
explored,  while  several  others  received  more  cursory  atten¬ 
tion. 

Langenhoe  Marsh  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Colne,  and  directly  north  of  Mersea  Island,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Pyefleet  Channel.  It  can  be 
reached  from  Colchester,  which  lies  five  miles  to  the  north¬ 
west.  Having  been  long  enclosed  within  the  sea-wall  it 
forms  a  low-lying  tract  of  land,  grown  with  rough  grass,  but 
has  never  been  cultivated,  and  still  retains  the  irregular 
surface  it  acquired  when  ages  ago  it  formed  a  portion  of  the 
saltings. 

The  saltings,  it  might  be  explained,  are  the  low-lying 
stretches  of  mud  which  are  covered  by  the  sea  at  high  tide, 
and  the  surface  of  which  is  worn  into  numberless  channels 
by  the  action  of  the  water,  these  being  known  as  rills.  To  a 
great  extent  they  are  overgrown  with  a  variety  of  plants 
peculiar  to  this  position. 

The  present  surface  of  the  marsh  is  still  intersected  with 
rills,  though  most  of  them  are  now  dry  under  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions,  and  these  have  become  shallower  and  rounded  off  by 
reason  of  the  rain- wash  which  has  covered  the  surface  of  the 
marsh  with  a  deposit  of  heavy  brown  clay.  The  flooding  of 
the  marsh  b}^  exceptional  tides  also  has  no  doubt  contributed 
in  forming  the  deposit  from  one  to  two  feet  deep  overlying 
the  whiter  weathered  clay,  which  represents  the  earlier 
surface. 

At  the  present  time  the  whole  of  the  marsh  is  thoroughly 
drained  by  numerous  dykes  and  fleets.  During  the  winter 
of  1905  an  exceptionally  high  tide  breached  the  wall  and  the 
marsh  was  covered  with  salt  water,  but  such  an  event  had 
not  previously  occurred  in  the  memory  of  the  people  of  the 
locality. 

The  level  of  Langenhoe  Marsh  is  little  above  that  reached 
by  ordinary  high  tides,  and  most  of  it  extends  eastwards, 
where  it  runs  as  a  long  tapering  tongue  of  laud  between  the 
Pyefleet  Channel  and  Geeton  Creek.  To  the  west  of  this  is 
the  slightly  more  elevated  ground  which  rises  to  the  50  feet 
level,  and  forms  the  cultivated  land  of  the  farms  of  Langenhoe 
Hall  and  Langenhoe  Lodge.  The  western  portion  of  the 
marsh  extends  as  a  narrow  fringe  along  the  south  of  this 
higher  land  as  far  as  Peldon.  It  is  along  the  edge  of  this 
gently  rising  ground  that  all  the  Red  Hills  are  to  be  found. 
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Fig.  1.  PLAN  SHOWING  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  BED  HILLS  IN  THE  LANGENHOE  DISTRICT. 
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Some  of  them  are  on  land  which  has  been  reclaimed  from 
the  marsh  and  is  connected  with  the  cultivated  fields,  though 
such  fields  still  go  by  the  name  of  marshes.  Others  are  just 
beyond  the  cultivated  land  and  lie  on  the  open  grass-grown 
marsh,  but  none  of  these  is  far  from  the  rising  ground. 


Pi,ed  Hill  I.  Langenlioe. 

The  first  Ked  Hill  explored  here  belongs  to  this  latter  class, 
its  northern  end  being  about  50  feet  south  of  the  ploughed 
field  known  as  Fourteen  Acre  Marsh.  It  is  roughly  four¬ 
sided  and  rounded  at  the  corners,  with  the  exception  of  the 
north-west,  where  there  is  a  protuberance  or  extension  of 
about  48  feet  by  36  feet.  The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  well- 
marked  bank  and  ditch,  while  there  is  a  slight  irregular  outer 
bank,  which  appears  to  have  come  about  by  the  cleansing  of 
the  ditch  at  some  remote  time.  The  ditch  at  the  south  side 
also  seems  to  have  been  modified  and  to  have  been  opened  out 
on  either  side  and  in  the  middle,  in  order  to  drain  the  water 
away  down  the  marsh ;  but  this  may  be  some  alteration  in  the 
original  plan,  in  which  probably  the  ditch  was  carried 
regularly  round  the  mound. 

The  greater  length  of  the  enclosed  space,  from  bank  to 
bank,  is  about  230  feet,  and  its  width  in  the  main  portion  is 
about  175  feet ;  but  at  the  northern  end,  including  the 
extended  corner,  it  is  210  feet  wide.  Its  longer  axis  is  nearly 
north  and  south,  and  the  south  end  of  the  enclosure  is  more 
rounded  and  somewhat  narrower  than  the  north. 

The  whole  has  the  appearance  of  a  small  camp  raised  a  few 
feet  above  the  marsh  level,  and  at  some  earlier  time  the 
interior  has  been  cultivated,  narrow  stetches  showing  clearly 
on  the  grass-grown  surface.  These  are  about  5  feet  or  less  in 
width,  and  such  narrow  stetches  are  said  to  date  from  not 
later  than  Saxon  times.  At  the  present  time  they  are  made 
7  or  8  feet  and  even  wider,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil. 

It  was  decided  to  open  a  section  beginning  about  the 
centre  of  the  enclosure  and  working  towards  the  west.  The 
summer  having  been  unusually  dry  and  hot,  the  surface  was 
found  to  be  very  hard,  and,  although  red  in  appearance,  was 
of  a  tenacious  clayey  nature,  possibly  the  result  of  flooding 
for  many  centuries.  After  the  turf  and  about  six  inches  of  the 
top  had  been  removed,  the  soil  consisted  mostly  of  finely  dis¬ 
integrated  red  burnt  earth,  containing  many  pieces  of  the 
roughly-shaped  burnt  clay  usually  associated  with  Red  Hills, 
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as  well  as  some  fragments  of  pottery,  some  slag,  and  a  few 
pieces  of  bone. 

The  red  earth  was  found  to  extend  only  to  an  average 
depth  of  about  2  feet  6  inches,  and  to  rest  on  the  irregular 
weathered  clay  of  the  earlier  salting  surface.  The  top  of 
this  was  marked  by  a  thin  dark  layer,  apparently  the  carbon¬ 
aceous  remains  of  the  plants  which  were  growing  at  the  time 
the  burnt  earth  was  deposited. 

The  briquetage  was  found  not  only  scattered  throughout 
the  red  soil,  but  occurred  in  occasional  patches,  as  did  also 
some  unburnt  clay  and  wood  ashes.  These  in  the  sections 
mostly  showed  in  curved  seams,  and  the  whole  had  the 
appearance  of  soil  that  had  been  ‘  tipped,’  being  in  a  succes¬ 
sive  series  of  hummocks. 

Detached  sections  were  then  carried  out  on  a  north  and 
south  line  centrally  through  the  mound.  From  the  centre 
southwards  it  was  found  that  the  red  earth  increased  ini 
depth  owing  to  the  slope  of  the  marsh  towards  the  water, 
while  the  south  end  of  the  mound  had  been  raised  so  as 
to  be  about  on  the  same  level  as  its  northern  end.  At 
the  extreme  south  end  near  the  bank  the  depth  of  the  red 
earth  ran  from  4  feet  to  5  feet  4  inches,  where  an  inequality 
in  the  old  surface  occurred.  The  red  earth  of  the  southern 
portion  was  of  a  finer  description  than  that  revealed  by 
the  east  and  west  section,  where  it  was  shallower,  and  it 
contained  a  larger  proportion  of  fine  wood  ash  mixed  evenly 
throughout  the  mass.  There  was,  however,  a  smaller  proper-; 
tion  of  briquetage  and  pottery.  In  a  northern  direction  the 
red  earth  was  found  to  thin  out  gradually,  and  the  upper < 
portion  of  the  enclosure,  together  with  the  extension  of  thei 
north-west  corner  and  the  northern  bank,  was  found  to  consist, 
of  stiff  clayey  earth  similar  to  that  in  the  ordinary  marsh! 
surface,  and  in  it  were  only  very  slight  traces  of  burnt  earth. 

The  first  trench  was  next  carried  to  the  west  through  the| 
bank  and  ditch,  the  total  length  of  this  trench  being  124  feet| 
and  3  feet  in  width.  The  red  earth  was  here  found  to  extendi 
beyond  the  bank,  and  in  forming  the  ditch  it  had  first  been! 
removed  and  placed  over  the  red  earth  under  the  crest  of  the 
bank,  a  line  of  dark  stain  between  the  two  marking  the  ok. 
surface  line.  The  ditch  had  been  cut  down  into  the  marsl 
clay  and  the  material  used  to  form  the  upper  part  th(| 
bank.  Beyond  the  outer  bank  the  burnt  earth  was  found  t(; 

trail  out  rapidly.  (Fig.  3  [1].) 

The  ground  about  the  south  ditch  appeared  to  have  nac 
some  subsequent  disturbance,  and  the  ditch  was  here  found  t( 
be  filled  to  a  depth  of  2  feet  3  inches  with  clay  mud  contamm' 
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little  burnt  earth.  Below  this,  however,  the  red  earth  was 
found,  and  it  had  not  been  entirely  cut  through  in  forming 
the  ditch.  The  section  on  the  south  bank,  like  that  on  the 
west,  showed  a  double  layer  of  red  earth,  but  the  upper  one 
forming  the  top  of  the  bank  was  much  mixed  with  marsh 
mud. 

Holes  were  dug  on  the  marsh  to  the  west  and  south  outside 
the  enclosure,  at  about  50  feet  from  the  crest  of  the  bank. 
On  the  west  a  distinct  trace  of  the  red  earth  with  many  small 
pieces  of  burnt  clay,  to  a  thickness  of  3  to  4  inches,  overlaid 
the  surface  of  the  old  salting,  and  above  it  had  accumulated 
1  foot  6  inches  of  the  stiff  brown  marsh  mud. 

I  On  the  south  the  traces  of  red  earth  were  less  well  marked. 
Some  digging  was  also  done  on  the  east  and  south-east 
beyond  the  enclosure,  as  the  broken  ground  had  an  artificial 
ippearance.  Only  a  few  pieces  of  what  appeared  to  be 
Eloman  tile  were  found  however,  and  these  occurred  near  the 
surface.  No  trace  of  red  earth  was  found  in  this  direction. 

The  digging  revealed  no  definite  character  in  the  mound. 
Although  the  red  soil  varied  in  parts  as  regards  its  texture, 
t  had  everywhere  the  same  appearance  of  a  rubbish  tip. 
Slothing  in  the  nature  of  construction,  even  of  the  most 
Drimitive  description,  was  anywhere  met  with,  neither  was 
Inhere  the  slightest  indication  of  a  ‘  working  floor.’ 

I  Where  patches  of  the  briquetage  occurred  it  was  clear  that 
-he  fragments  were  not  in  any  structural  position,  but  had  all 
)een  broken  up  and  mixed  indiscriminately  before  they  were 
leposited.  So  also  with  the  wood  ash  when  it  occurred  in 
nasses;  there  was  no  indication  that  this  was  the  remains  of 
b  fire  in  position,  but  appeared  to  be  merely  rubbish  brought 
rom  elsewhere. 

There  was  nothing  that  pointed  to  the  site  having  been 
occupied  to  any  extent,  for  the  ordinaiy  domestic  relics  were 
rery  seldom  met  with.  A  small  quantity  of  pottery  was 
ound,  but  this  consisted  entirely  of  fragments  most  of  them 
|[uite  small.  The  few  pieces  having  a  definite  character  are 
uate-Celtic,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  pottery  is  all  of 
Ihe  same  period.  (See  fig.  7  [1-9].) 

i  Bones  were  extremely  scarce,  and  oyster  and  other  shells 
iv^ere  not  common.  The  domestic  relics  occurred  at  all  levels, 
|-nd  in  a  manner  not  inconsistent  with  their  having  been 
'Tought  with  the  burnt  soil. 

Red  Hill  III.  Langenhoe. 

The  second  Ked  Hill  explored  was  about  250  yards  north- 
ast  of  that  just  described.  (Fig.  1.) 
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This  mound,  together  with  another  more  to  the  west  (No.  II 
has  been  taken  into  the  field  locally  known  as  ^Fourteen  Ac  i 
Marsh,’  although  according  to  the  ordnance  map  this  fie 
contains  as  many  as  21  acres.  Having  been  under  cultivati(| 
for  many  years,  all  external  character  of  this  second  Red  H  i 
has  been  totally  obliterated,  and  a  fleet  carried  round  ii 
western  and  southern  sides.  From  the  large  quantity  ■ 
briquetage  and  pottery  which  the  plough  had  brought 
the  surface,  it  was  thought  that  it  might  prove  to  be 
favourable  site  to  explore. 

As  far  as  could  be  seen  by  the  colour  of  the  soil  when 
was  freshly  turned  up  by  the  plough,  the  extent  of  this  rnour.; 
would  seem  to  be  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  first  explored.  * 

A  trench  was  begun  in  an  east  and  west  direction  aboi 
the  centre  of  the  mound,  and  from  this  a  second  trenci 
running  to  the  north.  | 

A  somewhat  greater  depth  of  red  earth  was  here  found  thaj 
in  the  former  mound,  and  in  it  was  a  larger  quantity  ( 
briquetage,  but  otherwise  no  further  feature  was  met  witl 
The  red  earth  presented  the  same  sort  of  appearance,  notliic 
in  the  nature  of  construction  or  a  working  floor  being  apparen 
The  weathered  clay  of  the  earlier  surface  was  found  to  ru' 
very  irregularly,  rising  in  one  part  to  within  1  foot  6  inch(| 
of  the  present  surface,  but  it  lay  mostly  at  a  depth  of  abot 
4  or  5  feet  i 

At  the  middle  of  the  north  and  south  trench  the  bottom  ws!, 
found  to  run  down  to  a  depth  of  6  feet.  The  lower  pa 
of  the  filling,  however,  was  not  red  earth  but  dark  clai 
mud,  and  in  this  was  a  far  larger  proportion  of  potteij 
and  animal  bones.  Some  briquetage  also  occurred  in  th- 
mud  which  differed  in  character  from  that  found  in  tl 
red  earth.  On  this  account  this  deep  portion  was  followe 
further,  and  was  found  to  be  a  hole  about  15  feet  by  10  fee! 
such  as  commonly  occurs  on  the  saltings.  (X  on  fig 
section  2.)  About  1  foot  of  dark  mud  covered  the  bottorj 
and  the  objects  found  in  it  are  of  a  different  character  froi| 
those  in  the  red  earth.  The  briquetage  can  mostly  be  classifiel 
in  a  similar  manner  to  that  from  the  higher  horizon,  and  tl 
objects  appear  to  have  served  the  same  functional  purpose 
They  vary,  however,  in  material,  colour,  and  form,  from  ar 
objects  so  far  met  with  elsewhere. 

A  remarkable  and  almost  complete  bowl  of  black  wai 
with  indented  base,  and  ornamented  on  the  upper  portic 
with  interlacing  semi-circles  and  dots,  was  found  near  tl 
bottom,  and  close  to  it  the  large  part  of  a  small  pedestalk 
vase  of  rude  workmanship.  (Figs.  8  and  8*.) 
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These,  like  the  pottery  found  in  the  red  earth,  are  of  the 
Late-Celtic  period,  but  appear  to  be  earlier  types.  Two  red 
deer  antlers,  skulls  of  Bos  timms  and  lo^ogifrons,  and  many 
bones  were  also  associated  with  these  relics. 


Red  Hill  VI.  Langenhoe. 

The  third  Red  Hill  explored  was  the  most  easterly  of  those 
on  Langenhoe  Marsh,  this  being  close  to  a  small  isolated 
cottage  known  as  the  New  Found  Out,  which  has  given 
the  name  to  the  part  of  the  open  marsh  just  beyond  the  culti¬ 
vated  land  on  which  the  mound  is  situated. 

Much  of  the  south-western  portion  had  been  carted  away, 
but  the  greater  proportion  of  the  mound  remained  undis¬ 
turbed,  as  well  as  the  ditch  with  which  it  was  protected.  In 
plan  it  may  be  said  to  be  pear-shaped,  being  180  feet  long  by 
about  110  feet  wide  at  the  middle,  and  having  an  elevation  of 
about  4  feet  above  the  present  surface  of  the  marsh. 

A  series  of  cuttings  were  opened  on  lines  from  the  centre 
running  to  the  south  and  to  the  east,  passing  through  the 
bank  and  ditch  in  both  directions.  The  north-west  portion 
was  also  dug  into  in  two  places.  In  all  eight  sections  were 
opened,  and  in  each  much  the  same  conditions  were  found  as 
m  the  previous  diggings. 

The  proportion  of  fine  red  earth  was  greater  than  in  the 
3ther  two  mounts,  there  being  considerably  less  briquetage, 
which  seems  to  be  a  general  rule  when  fine  red  earth  is  found, 
briquetage  occurring  mostly  in  patches  with  coarser  and  more 
mixed  material.  Nearly  all  the  cuttings  disclosed  a  deposit 
3f  iron  oxide  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  covering  the 
mrface  of  the  weathered  clay  at  the  base  of  the  red  earth. 
This  appears  to  have  been  washed  out  of  the  soil  by  the 
water  easily  percolating  the  loose  burnt  earth  until  reaching 
die  clay.  Patches  of  iron  oxide  are  found  here  and  there  in 
most  Red  Hills,  but  the  way  the  entire  base  of  this  one  seemed 
:o  be  covered  with  it  was  quite  exceptional. 

The  ditch  on  the  east  side  was  found  to  have  been  cut  on 
Fe  edge  of  the  red  earth  and  a  few  inches  below  it.  The 
nner  side  of  the  ditch  only  remained,  it  having  been  gradually 
worked  outwards  during  the  process  of  cleansing,  so  that  the 
centre  on  the  surface  is  now  10  feet  to  the  east  of  the  original 
;entre. 

In  the  lower  portion  of  the  red  earth  under  the  bank  was  a 
Fin  seam  of  white  clay,  apparently  washed  there  by  some 
ligh  tide  during  the  formation  of  the  mound.  A  layer  of 
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iron  deposit  rested  on  this  clay  seam  and  another  was  on  the 
old  marsh  surface  below. 

Between  this  Red  Hill  and  the  first  two  noticed  are  two 
others,  one  on  a  ploughed  field,  the  surface  of  which  exhibits 
a  considerable  quantity  of  the  same  pottery  and  briquetage 
as  that  in  the  mounds  explored.  (No.  V.  on  plan.) 

The  other  is  a  little  lower  on  the  marsh,  and  the  material 
from  the  centre  has  been  removed  for  agricultural  purposes, 
leaving  a  hollow  which  has  been  transformed  into  a  pond. 
(No.  IV.).  A  complete  section  of  the  edge  remains,  which 
exhibits  no  special  features. 

To  the  west  nearer  Peldon  are  several  mounds,  one  ot 
which  near  the  road  has  the  same  camp-like  character  as  two 
of  those  already  described.  A  large  portion  of  the  material 
has  been  removed,  leaving  extensive  sections,  but  there  was 
no  trace  of  anything  more  definite  than  in  the  mounds  that 
had  been  explored.  Rabbits  have  burrowed  freely  in  this 
mound  and  have  thrown  out  a  quantity  of  briquetage  of  the 
same  description  as  that  in  the  other  mounds  of  the  distiict. 

Although  Langenhoe  Marsh  extends  for  nearly  two  miles  to 
the  east  no  Red  Hills  are  known  in  this  lower  part,  lout  there 
are  two  large  conical  mounds  of  clay,  the  larger  of  which  is 
close  to  the  sea-wall.  (A  and  B  on  plan.) 


Season  1907. 

Red  Hill  X.  Goldhanger. 

The  work  of  the  second  season  began  with  the  superficial 
examination  of  the  Red  Hills  to  be  found  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Blackwater  estuary,  between  Maldon  and  Tollesbury. 
They  are  most  numerous  on  the  south-west  ot  boldhanger, 
where  the  sea-wall  passes  close  to  most  of  them,  and  m 
several  cases  much  of  the  material  has  been  removed  tor 

capping  the  wall.  .  , ,  .  e  j  « 

In  one  that  had  been  cut  into  m  this  way  we  found  at  a 
depth  of  14  inches  some  red  Samian,  forming  part  ot  a 
st4ight-sided  bowl.  Close  to  this  mound  was  a  mass  ot 
oyster  and  mussel  shells  with  many  winkles  and  cockles. 

To  the  west  of  Goldhanger  we  came  on  a  large  moimd  o 
31  acres  in  extent,  standing  in  the  grass-grown  marsh  and 
completely  surrounded  with  a  ditch,  which  is  only  broken  by 
the  causeway  to  the  gate  on  the  northern  end.  is  n 
cultivated,  although  not  joined  to  the  tilled  land,  and  the 
crops  which  it  yields  are  said  to  be  considerably  heavier  than 
those  of  any  other  land  on  the  farm  to  which  it  belongs. 
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It  was  decided  to  excavate  here,  as  beyond  tlie  ploughing 
of  its  surface  it  appeared  to  have  been  wholly  undisturbed  in 
any  way,  and  from  its  vast  proportions  it  was  thought  that 
remains  of  a  definite  character  might  more  probably  be  met 
with. 

To  explore  a  mound  of  this  extent  it  was  necessary  to  carry 
out  operations  on  a  larger  scale ;  eight  men  were  accordingly 
engaged,  and  were  digging  for  nearly  five  weeks,  during  which 
sixteen  large  cuttings  were  made,  and  8,436  cubic  feet  of  soil 
were  excavated. 

From  all  this  digging  no  other  feature  was  revealed  than 
that  the  soil  was  an  accumulation  of  shot  material.  Its  nature 
was  similar  in  most  respects  to  that  of  the  mounds  previously 
explored,  the  sections  showing  a  series  of  conical  heaps  such 
as  would  result  from  material  having  been  brought  from  else¬ 
where  and  tipped. 

Interspersed  at  various  levels  in  the  red  soil  were  in  several 
places  thin  bands  of  white  clay,  and  in  one  part  was  an 
accumulation  of  bedded  clay,  which  rose  to  a  height  of  three 
feet  above  the  old  surface.  At  the  base  of  it,  and  overlying 
the  old  marsh  level,  was  a  layer  of  red  earth  from  2  to  3  inches 
thick,  while  several  thinner  veins  of  red  earth  and  occasional 
pieces  of  briquetage  occurred  throughout  the  mass.  The 
whole  appeared  to  be  water  laid.  (Fig.  3  [4  and  5].) 

The  shape  of  the  mound  is  very  irregular,  but  with  the 
3xception  of  a  spur  that  is  formed  on  the  northern  portion 
it  consists  entirely  of  red  burnt  earth,  which  varies  from  3  to 
upwards  of  6  feet,  the  elevation  of  the  mound  above  the  sur¬ 
rounding  marsh  level  being  from  2-^  to  3  feet. 

Large  quantities  of  briquetage  were  found,  and  of  the 
special  forms  pedestals,  which  have  been  so  rarely  found  in 
Alier  sites,  were  here  most  plentiful,  as  were  also  the  T-pieces 
and  firebars.  These  objects  were  of  a  more  friable  nature 
than  those  found  at  Langenhoe,  and  this  seems  to  have 
resulted  from  a  larger  admixture  of  sand  and  small  flints 
in  the  clay  of  which  they  were  formed.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
:he  alluvium  of  the  district  is  largely  composed  of  gravel, 
while  at  Langenhoe  it  is  almost  wholly  of  clay. 

Other  relics  were  extremely  scarce ;  the  pottery  was  of  a 
superior  description  to  that  found  at  Langenhoe,  though  also 
of  Late-Celtic  character.  (Fig.  10.) 

The  ground  all  round  the  enclosure  was  searched  for  traces 
of  the  red  earth,  but  not  the  slightest  sign  of  it  was  found 
3xcept  at  the  south-west  corner,  where  an  old  counter  wall 
forms  an  angle  close  to  the  mound.  Here  a  distinct  layer  of 
red  earth  wsis  found  ut  a  depth  of  2  feet  to  2  feet  6  inches. 
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which  extended  for  a  width  of  about  130  feet.  What  remained 
consisted  mostly  of  granular  pieces,  water-worn  and  laid 
down  with  a  gravelly  deposit,  over  which  the  marsh  mud  had 
accumulated  and  in  which  no  gravel  or  burnt  earth  occurred. 

A  little  distance  from  the  Red  Hill  is  a  fresh  water  stream 
known  as  Bowstead  Brook,  and  in  former  times  before  the  sea¬ 
wall  was  constructed  this  must  have  been  a  tidal  creek 
extending  for  a  considerable  way  inland.  In  the  bed  of  this 
stream,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  Red  Hill, 
there  is  a  series  of  rectangular  depressions  or  tanks,  and  a 
bank  which  extends  across  the  flat  of  the  old  creek. 

With  the  hopes  that  this  might  have  been  a  working  site 
connected  with  the  Red  Hill  some  digging  was  done  here. 
A  layer  of  wood  ashes  and  burnt  earth  was  found,  but  it 
was  of  an  entirely  different  description  from  the  burnt  earth 
of  the  Red  Hills. 

Some  pottery  which  appears  to  be  mediaeval  together  with 
a  quantity  of  pieces  of  thick  tile  similar  to  Roman  tile  were 
found.  The  digging  was  not  very  pi-oductive,  and  there  was  no 
evidence  to  show  that  these  works  were  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  Red  Hills. 

A  trial  digging  was  also  made  during  the  last  two  days 
in  the  remains  of  a  Red  Hill  near  Goldhanger  Creek.  Much 
of  the  material  of  this  mound  has  at  some  former  time  been 
removed  in  order  to  repair  the  sea-wall,  and  in  the  exposed 
portion  of  what  remains  there  were  indications  that  pointed 
more  to  a  working  floor  than  anything  previously  noticed  in 
a  Red  Hill. 

A  trench  was  accordingly  dug  here  which  disclosed  two 
flues  placed  side  by  side.  Their  tops  had  fallen  in,  but  the 
bottoms  and  sides  were  lined  with  a  coating  of  clay,  while  the 
lower  part  retained  masses  of  wood  ash  and  burnt  earth. 

These  occurred  quite  at  the  edge  of  the  mound,  in  the  red 
earth  of  which  the  flues  were  constructed.  The  clay  coating 
of  the  sides  of  the  flues  did  not  at  all  resemble  the  usual  luting 
found  in  Red  Hills,  and  it  was  not  clear  that  the  flues  were 
co-eval  with  the  formation  of  the  mound.  In  the  alluvial  mud 
below  the  red  earth  was  a  layer  of  kitchen  midden  stuff, 
in  which  were  large  quantities  of  animal  bones,  oyster,  mussel, 
and  other  shells,  together  with  other  pottery  which  differs  from 
that  generally  found  in  the  Red  Hills,  being  of  the  Roinano- 
British  period.  The  limited  amount  of  digging  at  this  spot 
was  insufficient  to  show  in  what  relation  these  different 
phenomena  stood  to  one  another,  it  being  possible  that  the  flues 
ai-o  of  later  construction  than  the  Red  Hills.  Further  digging 
will  be  necessary  to  show  what  the  conditions  really  are. 
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I  With  regard  to  the  objects  of  briquetage,  'whenever  large 
i  quantities  have  been  found,  much  care  lias  been  taken  to 
I  ascertain  if  the  fragments  might  jDossibly  be  in  position, 

I  and  the  men  were  offered  generous  rewards  in  the  event  of 
I  their  finding  such  objects  without  damaging  them,  but  quite 
without  result. 

I  Many  groups  of  pieces  were  also  kept  together,  and  much 
j  time  has  been  spent  in  the  attempt  to  join  these,  but  only 
in  rare  instances  has  this  been  met  with  success. 

Some  suggestion  as  to  the  shape  of  a  vessel  or  chamber  is 
afforded  by  some  pieces  which  were  found  together  at 
Goldhanger,  forming  portion  of  a  flat  base  with  part  of 
the  side,  which  appears  to  be  curving  over  to  form  a  roof, 
that  seems  to  have  been  arched.  It  was  open  at  one  end, 
and  the  corners  at  the  back  were  rounded.  What  remains  of 
the  floor  is  only  about  12  inches  in  width,  but  one  end  is 
missing,  and  it  may  have  been  originally  about  1  foot  6  inches 
or  more  wide.  In  depth  it  is  about  inches  inside.  The 
height  is  uncertain,  but  it  was  probably  about  12  or  15  inches, 
while  the  thickness  of  the  sides  varies  from  i  inch  to  inch. 
Fragments  of  similar  chambers  are  fairly  abundant,  many  of 
the  rounded  corners  having  been  found,  some  of  them  pierced 
with  a  circular  hole.  (Fig.  16  [1,  2,  3].) 

All  the  fragments  of  such  chambers  show  that  they  were 
formed  by  hand,  and  have  been  finally  shaped  up  with  a  knife 
after  the  clay  had  partially  dried  and  become  what  the 
potter  calls  ‘  green.’ 

From  fragments  previously  found  at  Langenhoe  the  shape 
of  this  chamber  had  already  been  conjectured  before  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  large  portion  at  Goldhanger. 

In  general  form  they  may  be  compared  with  the  fireclay 
ovens  made  in  comparatively  recent  times  at  Bideford, 
which  were  used  for  bread-baking.  These  are  described  and 
illustrated  in  Jewitt’s  Ceramic  Art  of  Great  Britain.* 

Some  pieces  of  these  or  similar  chambers  have  marks  of 
wattles,  as  if  the  clay  had  been  built  on  a  frame  of  basket- 
work,  but  these  are  rather  excejitional.  (Figs.  15  [4]  and 
16  [3  and  8].)  There  are  some  pieces,  flat  or  very  slightly 
curved,  which  have  evidently  formed  covers  of  some  kind,  and 
may  well  have  been  used  to  close  the  openings  of  such  cham¬ 
bers  as  these  just  referred  to.  These  covers  are  usually  thinner 
than  most  of  the  luting,  and  their  edges  have  been  trimmed 
with  a  knife. 

The  ^  firebar  ’  is  one  of  the  most  distinctive  and  charac¬ 
teristic  forms  met  with  in  all  Red  Hills.  (Figs.  11  and  12.) 

*  p.  205. 
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In  the  large  mound  at  Goldhanger  upwards  of  350  portions 
of  these  objects  were  found.  Although  so  numerous  and 
widely  distributed,  no  perfect  specimen  has  yet  been  met 
with,  neither  have  the  pieces  forming  a  complete  one  yet  been 
got  together.  From  the  portions  found,  liowever,  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  its  shape,  which  resembles  very  closely  the  modern 
furnace  bar,  being  thicker  in  the  centre,  where  it  forms  a 
shoulder,  and  tapering  to  a  point  at  either  end.  They  vary 
considerably  in  size,  but  seem  mostly  to  have  been  from  about 
10  to  15  inches  long,  and  f  inch  to  1-|-  inch  in  thickness. 

‘Wedges’  are  short  triangular  pieces  about  3  inches  long 
by  1  inch  thick.  These  ai*e  very  rarely  found,  but  two  or 
three  perfect  specimens  have  been  obtained.  (Fig.  12  [1,  2, 3, 4].) 

^  T  ’  pieces  are  roughly  circular  bars,  having  at  one  end  a 
small  cross  bar,  which  only  exceeds  the  width  of  the  stem  in 
two  directions.  The  opposite  end  is  always  imperfect.  (Fig.  14.) 

“  Pedestals  ’  are  also  circular  bars,  but  they  spread  out  all 
round,  forming  a  solid  and  substantial  base,  and  occasionally 
this  is  squared ;  the  stem  end  is  always  broken.  In  size,  like 
all  varieties  of  the  briquetage,  they  vary  considerably,  but 
they  are  generally  larger  than  ‘  T  ’  pieces,  though  both  these 
forms  approach  one  another  so  nearly  that  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  them.  In  most  sites  both 
these  objects  are  uncommon,  but  the  large  mound  at  Gold- 
hanger  yielded  a  great  number  of  examples,  about  fifty  ‘  T  ’ 
pieces  and  thirty  pedestals  being  found,  besides  sixty  or  seventy 
pieces  of  such  objects  which  could  not  be  classified  (Fig.  13). 

‘  Handles  ’  are  pieces  roughly  formed  in  the  hand  and 
having  the  ends  bent  and  flattened.  These  were  found  at 
Goldhanger,  but  have  not  been  noticed  elsewhere.  One  or 
two  were  found  perfect.  (Fig  15  [1,  2,  3].) 

There  are  many  other  pieces  having  special  character,  show¬ 
ing  adoption  to  varied  circumstances,  but  owing  to  their 
incomplete  condition  and  obscure  intention,  it  would  serve  no 
good  purpose  to  attempt  further  description.  As  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  these  have  been  classified  and  recorded. 

Very  few  similar  objects  seem  to  have  been  found  elsewhere 
but  on  the  Essex  coast. 

In  Rochester  Museum  there  are  some  from  the  Upchurch 
Marshes  (Fig.  24).  They  consist  of  straight  flat  bars,  one  of 
wliich  is  15  inches  in  length  and  perfect,  which  seem  to 
correspond  to  the  firebars  of  the  Essex  mounds  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  tapering  ends.  There  are  also  small  pedestals  all 
of  which  are  cupped  underneath,  the  Essex  specimens  being 
solid.  These  dittereiices  may  be  purely  local,  and  in  other 
respects  they  closely  re^^emble  the  objects  from  the  Red  Hills. 
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It  is  also  said  that  extensive  stretches  of  red  earth  are 
found  on  the  Upchurcli  marshes. 

At  Peterboronghj  in  an  ancient  ditch  near  tlie  catliedral 
church,  several  pieces  similar  to  tire  bars  were  found,  and  these 
are  preserved  in  the  local  museum. 

The  pieces  we  have  called  ‘  handles  ’  somewhat  resemble  the 
better  known  and  more  widely  distributed  ‘  hand-bricks,’  but 
no  instance  exactly  corresponding  to  the  ‘  hand-bricks  ’  has  yet 
been  met  with  in  a  Red  Hill. 

Some  idea  of  the  relative  proportions  of  the  burnt  earth 
and  the  briquetage  found  in  Red  Hills  may  be  interesting. 
Taking  as  an  instance,  without  going  into  detail,  the  large 
mound  at  Goldhanger,  the  following  calculations  have  been 
made  in  round  numbers.  The  total  amount  of  red  earth 
excavated  was  6,600  cubic  feet,  or  245  cartloads  of  a  cubic 
yard  each.  In  this  was  found  88  cubic  feet  or  a  little  more 
than  three  cartloads  of  briquetage.  Large  as  this  (|uantity 
may  seem  it  forms  only  about  It^  per  cent,  of  the  bulk  of  the 
red  earth.  Slag  is  in  comparatively  small  proportions,  being 
only  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  bri(j[uetage.  All  other  relics  are 
in  quite  insignificant  quantities.  Of  the  total  amount  of  red 
earth,  which  constitutes  at  least  three  acres  of  the  mound,  it  is 
estimated  that  it  contains  20,000  cubic  yards  of  red  earth. 

About  150  to  200  Red  Hills  are  recorded  in  Essex. 

The  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  the  evidence  so  far  pro¬ 
duced  does  not  warrant  any  definite  conclusions  as  to  how 
such  vast  quantities  of  burnt  material  came  about,  neither  is 
there  at  present  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  puiq:)oses 
served  by  the  objects  it  contains. 

The  evidence  is  as  yet  imperfect  and  may  appear  somewhat 
contradictory,  but  a  summary  of  the  results  of  the  exploration 
at  this  stage  may  perhaps  now  be  given. 

The  materials  and  objects  of  the  mounds  in  the  two  districts 
examined  partake  of  the  natural  character  of  the  alluvium  of 
the  district ;  thus  at  Langenhoe  both  show  a  marked  absence 
of  gravel  and  small  flints,  while  at  Goldhanger  the  conditions 
I  are  reversed. 

The  objects  more  or  less  common  to  all  Red  Hills  display 
I  special  character  and  varied  uses,  implying  an  industry  of  no 
j  very  simple  or  primitive  nature,  and  the  site  where  it  was 
carried  on  would  therefore  be  expected  to  bear  some  definite 
traces  of  its  operations. 

!  With  the  exception  already  referred  to,  which  has  not 
'  yet  been  investigated,  no  indication  of  structural  character 
or  appearance  of  a  working  floor  has  been  found  in  a  Red 
Hill,  ■  .  ' 
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The  red  earth  in  all  cases  is  confined  to  a  restricted  and 
definite  area  in  a  compact  mass,  and  very  rarely  is  even  a 
trace  of  it  found  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  mound. 

The  surface  of  the  alluvium  on  which  the  mound  rests 
is  the  early  natural  surface,  and  this  has  not  been  previously 
removed,  as  has  often  been  stated,  and  an  accumulation  of 
mud  to  a  depth  of  a  foot  or  more  has  taken  place  on  the  top 
of  the  surrounding  marsh  since  the  mounds  were  made. 

The  mounds  were  deposited  on  or  near  the  line  of  the 
old  high-water  mark  before  the  formation  of  the  sea-walls, 
and  the  land  on  which  most  of  them  stand  was  liable  to  be 
washed  by  the  high  tides,  and  some  of  them  were  covered 
by  the  sea  during  the  construction  of  the  mounds,  as  is  shown 
by  the  bands  of  bedded  clay  at  difierent  levels  in  the  red 
earth. 

Domestic  relics  are  found  in  such  insignificant  quantities, 
and  these  are  in  positions  as  to  indicate  that  the  mounds  were 
not  occupied  sites. 

Most  Red  Hills  which  have  not  been  interfered  with  by 
agriculture  or  other  causes  are  surrounded  by  a  bank  and 
ditch.  The  ditch  has  been  found  in  some  cases  where  the 
superficial  character  has  been  lost  by  continual  ploughing. 
Nothing  has  yet  been  found  to  show  at  what  period  the  ditch 
was  added.  Other  mounds  exist  side  by  side  with  Red  Hills  of 
similar  shape  and  extent,  and  differing  only  in  not  being 
formed  of  burnt  earth. 

There  are  indications  in  one  mound  that  the  industry  lasted 
over  a  considerable  period,  during  which  it  underwent  some 
modification,  the  earlier  objects  of  briquetage  not  being 
associated  with  red  earth. 

The  pottery  found  in  the  mounds  indicates  a  date  not  later 
tlian  the  first  century  A.D. 

As  regards  the  industry  itself,  there  is  as  yet  no  evidence 
that  has  been  recognised. 

Pottery  and  salt-making  are  the  two  most  general  sugges¬ 
tions.  The  fact  tliat  Red  Hills  appear  to  be  found  on  the 
Upchurch  Marshes  gives  support  to  the  pottery  theory,  as  does 
also  the  saggar  and  flue-like  nature  of  the  briquetage.  On 
the  other  hand  there  are  no  remains  of  spoilt  ware  as  would 
be  expected  from  pottery  refuse,  and  many  of  the  pieces  of 
pottery  that  have  been  found  were  those  in  domestic  use, 
having  been  riveted. 

Salt-making  perhaps  is  the  simplest  suggestion  to  meet 
some  of  the  conditions,  but  this  in  no  way  explains  the  vast 
(puintities  of  Inirnt  earth  nor  the  shape  and  nature  of  the 
mounds.  'Phe  objects  of  briquetage  also  seem  unsuited  to  this 
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industry^  there  being  a  great  absence  of  pieces  which  might 
have  formed  circular  pans  or  vessels  for  holding  licpiids. 

The  Red  Hills,  as  shown  by  the  relics,  are  limited  to  an 
early  and  definite  period,  while  salt-making  has  continued  on 
the  Essex  coast  even  to  the  present  time.  If,  therefore,  the 
Red  Hills  are  refuse  from  this  industry,  it  would  be  natural  to 
expect  refuse  indicating  different  periods.  The  excavations 
have  been  frequently  visited  by  Messrs.  Miller  Christy, 
Dalton,  Henry  Laver,  Philip  Laver,  Col.  Ruck,  and  the  Hon. 
Secretary  and  other  members  of  the  Committee. 


APPENDIX. 

The  Geological  Aspect.s  of  the  Red  Hills  Problem. 
By  W.  H.  Dalton,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  F.C.S. 

The  distribution  of  the  known  Red  Hills  suggests  other 
considerations  than  those  based  on  tlieir  structure  and  com¬ 
position.  They  are  limited  to  Essex  and  (it  is  said)  Nortli 
Kent.  All  that  are  known  and  have  been  mapped  have  the 
following  elements  of  situation  in  common  : 

1.  They  occur  at  or  near  the  foot  of  gentle  slopes  of  London 
Clay,  sometimes  capped  with  Glacial  or  Post-glacial  gravel, 
sometimes  devoid  of  such,  or  showing  mere  traces  thereof  in 
occasional  pebbles  scattered  over  the  slope,  the  lower  margin 
of  which  is  fringed  with  a  belt  of  marine  alluvium  of  varying 
width. 

2.  A  few  are  patches  rather  than  mounds,  lying  on  the 
slopes;  the  vast  majority  are  mounds  rising  through  the 
later  part  of  the  alluvium,  but  in  all  cases,  apparently,  resting 
on  the  earlier  beds,  no  certain  instance  being  known  of  their 
extending  down  through  the  alluvium  to  the  London  Clay. 

3.  They  predominate  on  the  lateral  branches  of  estuaries 
and  tidal  backwaters,  rarely  affected  by  storms  or  heavy  seas, 
very  few  being  on  alluvium  facing  the  open  sea,  if  that  term 
can  be  applied  to  the  complex  admixture  of  sandbank,  shoal, 
and  channel  off  our  Essex  coast. 

These  geological  and  topographical  peculiarities  at  once 
explain  the  limitation  to  Essex  and  Kent.  The  London  Clay 
of  Suffolk,  whilst  extending  all  along  the  seaboard  of  that 
county,  is  for  most  of  its  length  below  sea-level,  whilst  the 
southern  end,  from  Felixstowe  to  Hollesley,  forms  a  line  of 
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cliff,  broken  only  by  the  narrow  and  rather  steep-sided 
estuary  of  the  Deben.  Here,  as  on  the  cliff-edged  portions  of 
the  Essex  coast  at  Harwich,  Walton,  Clacton,  Mersea,  South- 
end,  etc.  the  essential  conditions  for  Red  Hills  are  missing, 
though  their  recurrence  from  Benfieet  to  Tilbury  is  an  argu¬ 
ment  for  anticipating  that  some  Red  Hills,  as  yet  unrecorded, 
may  be  found  in  that  region. 

The  alleged  Red  Hills  in  Fowlness  and  others  of  the  group 
of  alluvial  islands  between  the  Crouch  and  the  Thames 
seem  to  ofter  exceptions  to  the  first  of  the  conditions  set  forth 
above,  in  that  they  are  separated  by  deep  channels  from  any 
rising  land.  But  until  they  have  been  examined  and  found  to 
be  true  Red  Hills,  as  distinguished  from  mounds  of  other 
nature,  it  is  premature  to  discuss  them. 

Conclusive  evidence  has  not  yet  been  secured  that  the 
present  tidal  range  obtained  at  the  period  of  the  formation  of 
the  Red  Hills.  Arguments  for  the  subsidence  of  the  region 
since  the  Roman  occupation,  and  within  the  last  century,  do 
not  absolutely  prove  that  the  Red  Hills  were  above  tidal  reach 
in  Late-Celtic  times.  On  the  other  hand,  whilst  the  marine 
origin  of  the  entire  thickness  of  the  alluvium  is  a  'priori  a 
legitimate  presumption,  and  marine  fauna  occupy  the  marsh 
ditches,  the  occurrence  of  shells  of  other  than  edible  forms  has 
not  been  detected  in  the  excavated  material,  and  the  precise 
nature  of  the  clay  intercalated  in  this  material  has  not  been 
demonstrated.  Terrestrial  fauna  do  not  disprove  marine  de¬ 
position  of  the  enclosing  strata. 


The  Chemical  Examination  of  some  Substances  fkom 
THE  Red  Hills  of  Essex. 

By  J.  H.  B.  Jenkins,  Esq.,  F.C.S. 

The  Red  Hills  of  Essex  are  almost  entirely  made  up  of  red 
earth,  which  extends  from  the  somewhat  raised  surface  to  a 
depth  of  3  to  6  feet,  where  the  unaltered  clay  is  met.  Distri¬ 
buted  throughout  this  red  earth  are  considerable  quantities  of 
the  debris  of  objects,  very  crude  in  character,  but  yet  obviously 
artificially  fashioned  and  fired.  At  present  there  seems  no 
consensus  of  opinion  as  to  what  this  debris  represents,  and, 
provisionally,  the  non-committal  word  briquetage  is  used  to 
cover  such  debris  generally.  It  will  be  understood  that  in  this 
paper  this  word  includes  the  fragments  which  in  previously 
published  papers  were  referred  to  as  ‘  crude  pottery,’  but  does 
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not  include  the  rare  fragments  of  the  more  highly  finished 
‘  dome.stic  pottery.’ 

It  was  thought  that  chemical  examination  might  assist  in 
answering  the  question  whether  the  clay  found  underneath 
and  about  a  Red  Hill  is  the  same  as  tliat  represented  in  the 
briquetage  and  red  earth  of  which  the  Red  Hill  is  composed. 
If  the  chemical  analyses  showed  any  radical  difierences,  it 
would  be  evidence  tliat  the  red  earth,  etc.  had  been  transported 
to  its  present  site  from  other  places  of  origin  sufficiently 
remote  for  the  clay  to  have  a  different  character. 

Except  where  otherwise  stated,  the  samples  examined,  as 
enumerated  below,  were  taken  from  the  Red  Hills  of  the 
Langcnhoe  district. 

The  following  samples  were  analyzed  : 

(1)  Red  earth. —A  shovelful  was  received.  It  was  of  a 
loose  and  friable  character  and  of  a  purplish-brown  colour, 
with  every  appearance  of  having  been  bunit.  It  was  in  the 
condition  of  fine  powder,  with  small  soft  lumps  which  could 
be  readily  crushed  between  the  fingers.  If  tlie  lumps  were 
broken  across  without  crushing  they  were  seen  to  be  very 
porous,  being  riddled  through  with  minute  passages,  often 
about  one-hundredtli  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  apparently 
made  by  rootlets. 

Everyone  who  has  examined  the  Red  Hills  seems  to  have 
remarked  upon  the  presence  in  them  of  particles  of  charcoal ; 
but  if  we  may  judge  from  the  present  sample  of  red  eartli,  a 
superficial  examination  gives  no  idea  of  the  intimate  way  in 
which  the  charcoal  exists.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  much 
of  the  charcoal  is  j^resent  in  very  small  particles  which  have 
been  entirely  coated  over  with  the  red  dust  so  as  to  liave 
acquired  the  same  appearance  as  the  red  earth  itself.  Many 
of  the  small  red  lumps,  on  being  broken,  tlius  proved  unex¬ 
pectedly  to  be  of  charcoal,  and,  further,  on  rubbing  out  under 
the  spatula  any  pinch  of  the  red  earth  powder,  black  streaks, 
due  to  the  previously  invisible  particles  of  charcoal,  were 
invariably  seen. 

(2)  A  fragment  of  briquetage,  about  half  an  inch  thick  and 
a  square  inch  or  so  in  superficies.  It  was  red  in  colour,  with 
less  of  the  purplish  tint  than  is  present  in  the  red  earth. 

(3)  and  (4).  Samples  of  stiff  clay,  of  light  yellowish  brown 
colour,  taken  respectively  from  (3)  beside  a  Red  Hill,  and 

(4)  underneath  a  Red  Hill  (‘  Side  ’  Clay  and  ‘  Lower  ’  Clay  of 
the  table  of  analyses). 

(5)  Fused  “portion. — It  is  doubtful  if  any  of  the  fragments 
of  briquetage  were  intentionally  glazed,  but,  very  rarely, 
portions  of  the  surface  are  found  which  bear  a  coarse,  thick, 
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and  generally  cracked  glaze,  and,  apart  from  the  briquetage, 
small  lumps  of  material,  in  a  more  or  less  vitrified  condition,  are 
come  across.  One  of  these  little  lumps,  semi- vitrified  by 
fusion,  was  analyzed.  It  had  generally  a  light  green  colour. 

(6  and?)  Fused 'portions from  Goldhanger. — For  comparison 
with  No.  5  sample,  two  other  pieces  of  fused  material  were 
examined.  They  were  obtained  from  a  Red  Hill  at  Gold- 
hanger,  and  consisted  of  lumps  of  clay,  the  one  surface  of 
which  had  been  vitrified  by  heat,  in  one  case  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  fused  surface  had  flowed  down  so  as  to  collect 
into  glassy  tears.  The  more  vitrified  portions  of  these  two 
lumps  were  examined.  Their  colour  was  light  greenish. 

(8)  Some  doubt  exists  as  to  whether  the  unaltered  clay, 
lying  underneath  and  about  the  Red  Hills,  can  be  identified 
with  London  clay.  A  samjDle  of  London  Clay  was  therefore 
analyzed ;  it  was  of  the  usual  stiff  character  and  of  a  grey 
colour,  quite  different  from  the  light  yellowish  brown  of 
samples  3  and  4.  The  London  clay  was  obtained  from  a  well- 
boring  at  East  Ham,  and  I  am  indebted  for  it  to  Messrs.  Isler 
and  Company. 

To  get  the  clays,  etc.  into  a  uniform  condition  for  com¬ 
parative  analysis,  they  were,  as  a  preliminary  step,  dried  at 
120“  C.,  and  then  ignited ;  the  loss  would  represent  mainly 
moisture  and  chemically  combined  water.  Any  small  quantity 
of  organic  matter  present  would  also  be  destroyed,  and, 
undoubtedly  in  the  case  of  sample  1,  red  earth,  an  appreciable 
proportion  of  the  loss  on  ignition  would  be  due  to  the  presence 
of  charcoal,  etc.  The  following  were  the  losses  suffered : 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Side 

Lower 

F  used 

London 

Water,  Free  Red  Earth 

.  Briquetage. 

Clay. 

Clay. 

Substance. 

Clay. 

(Loss  at  120°  C.) 

2-19°/o  , 

^  3-03°/o 

5-3P/o 

0-62“/o 

20T<>/<, 

Water,  Combined, 
etc. 

1 

1 

O 

O 

) 

(Further  loss  on 

1 

f 

ignition.) 

STS^/o  ' 

I  ^ 

^  4-64o/o 

6T8°/o 

6-3% 

No  significance  attaches  to  the  figures  for  free  water,  which 
only  indicate  the  degree  of  dampness  of  the  samples  when  the 
analyses  were  commenced. 

When  the  clays  3  and  4  were  moulded,  and  then  fired  in  a 
muffle,  the  objects  were  very  similar  in  appearance  and  colour 
to  the  briquetage. 
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ANALYSES  OF  MATERIALS  FROM  RED  HILLS. 


I 

ci 

Briquetage.  to 

3 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

h-l 

Fusefl 

Substance . 

Fused 

Substance  from 

Goldlianger. 

F  used  1 

Substance  from  -a  | 

Goldlianger. 

Loniloii  Clay 

from  00 

East  Ham.  | 

1 

Silica 

Si(),j 

75'S 

71-0 

74-7 

G2-8 

GG-l 

— 

— 

G7-9 

Aluirina 

AI0O3 

12-.5 

14-7 

13-2 

18-8 

14-7 

— 

— 

18-3 

Oxide  of  Iron 

Fe.,03 

5-7 

9-4 

6-7 

11-4 

G-7 

— 

— 

8-7 

Lime 

CaO 

0-6 

0-5 

Nil 

1-3 

1-1 

— 

— 

1-3 

Magnesia 

MgO 

1-2 

1-7 

1-9 

2-5 

2-7 

— 

— 

1-2 

Potash 

K.,0 

1-9 

1-9 

1-8 

2-1 

2*2 

1-9 

2-4 

1-G 

Soda 

Na20 

1-8 

1-3 

lo 

1-5 

6-7 

5-2 

G-0 

1-4 

99o 

100-5 

99-8 

100-4 

100-2 

100-4 

In  comparing  the  analytical  results,  it  is  necessary  to  point 
out  that,  though  the  briquetage,  red  earth,  and  clays  (3  and  4) 
are  all  taken  from  the  Langenhoe  district,  they  are  not  all 
associated  with  the  same  Red  Hill;  some  variations  in  compo¬ 
sition  were  therefore  to  be  expected.  The  essential  similarity 
in  chemical  nature  of  the  briquetage,  red  earth,  and  clays  is, 
however,  evident,  and  we  may  conclude  that,  if  the  material 
constituting  the  Red  Hill  has  been  transported  to  its  present 
position  from  some  other  place  of  origin,  at  any  rate  the 
clay  used  in  its  production  was  of  the  same  character  as  that 
found  in  the  place  to  which  the  material  has  been  transported. 

The  composition  of  the  clays  (3  and  4)  is  seen  to  be  similar 
to  that  of  the  London  clay.  There  seems  some  evidence,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  clay  about  the  Red  Hills  has  continued  accumu¬ 
lating  since  the  time  when  the  Red  Hills  were  formed,  and 
that  would  appear  to  discount  the  identity  with  the  London 
clay ;  it  is,  at  any  rate,  a  question  for  geologists  to  answer. 

Attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  analysis  of  the  fused  or 
vitrified  substance  (5).  In  its  general  composition  it  is  similar 
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to  the  clays,  but  there  has  been  a  significant  increase  in  the 
amount  of  alkalies,  and  this  increase  is  almost  exclusively 
found  in  the  soda.  Instead  of  the  potash  and  soda  being 
present  in  nearly  equal  proportion,  the  potash  being  slightly 
in  excess  of  the  soda  and  the  joint  alkalies  amounting  to  about 
3^  per  cent.,  we  find,  in  the  case  of  the  fused  portion,  the  joint 
alkalies  amount  to  nearly  9  per  cent.,  and  there  is  nearly 
three  times  as  much  soda  as  potash.  This  seemed  interesting, 
and  led  to  the  two  other  pieces  of  vitrified  substance  being 
obtained,  this  time  from  Goldhanger  (samples  6  and  7),  and 
examined  for  alkalies.  The  same  peculiarity  occurs  here,  that 
is,  a  large  excess  of  soda  over  potash,  and  a  great  increase 
over  that  usually  found  in  a  clay.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
fusion  is  due  to  this  accession  of  soda,  apart  from  which  the 
heat  to  which  the  clay  had  been  exposed  could  hardly  have 
been  sufficient  to  produce  such  an  efiect. 

Remarks  on  the  Osteological  Specimens  found  in 
Red  Hills. 

By  E.  T.  Newton,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

As  any  information  regarding  the  contents  of  the  Red 
Hills  is  of  value,  it  may  not  be  without  interest  to  record  the 
mammalian  remains  which  have  been  unearthed  at  Langenhoe 
and  Goldhanger,  and  lists  are  given  below. 

Two  series  were  submitted  to  me  from  Red  Hill  HI. 
Langenhoe  ;  the  one  obtained  in  a  natural  hollow  below  the 
red  earth  contained  the  greater  number  of  specimens.  The 
grey  clay  still  adhering  to  these  bones  looks  very  like  what  is 
generally  found  at  the  bottom  of  a  pool  and  it  is  probable  that 
these  bones  had  accumulated  in  such  a  place.  By  far  the  larger 
number  of  these  remains  are  referable  to  the  long-faced  ox 
(Bos  taurus,  var.  longifrons),  but  some  of  them  may  be  parts 
of  a  larger  kind  of  ox.  Besides  these  there  are  a  few  remains 
of  red  deer,  sheep,  and  horse. 

The  bones  obtained  from  the  burnt  earth  of  Red  Hill  HI.  are 
comparatively  few  in  number,  and  are  parts  of  small  oxen 
and  sheep ;  there  are,  however,  two  bones  which  almost 
certainly  belong  to  a  fox.  Several  of  the  specimens  have 
been  burnt. 

Lists  of  Bones. 

RED  HILL  I.— LANGENHOE. 

Ox  (Bos  tavrvs). — Lower  jaw  and  teeth.  Upper  jaw  and  teeth.  Scapula, 
Metacarpal.  These  seem  to  be  too  large  for  Bos 
longifrons. 

Hobse  (Equus  cahallus). — Scapula.  Metacarpal  and  phalange. 
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RED  HILL  III.  (IN  RED  EARTH).— LANGENHOE. 


RED  HILL  X.— GOLDHANGER. 

Horse  (Bquus  caballus). — Scapula.  Metacarpal  aud  phalange. 

Ox  (^Bos  tauriis). — Lower  jaw  and  teeth.  Maxilla  and  teeth.  Scapula. 

Metacarpals,  etc.  These  are  too  large  for  Box  longi- 
frons. 

Sheep  (Oi'is  artci). — Lower  jaw  of  lamb.  Lower  jaw  of  adult.  Five  ^leta- 
carpals  of  at  least  two  races.  One  metatarsal.  Three 
humeri  (one  very  young). 

Hare  {Lepui  timidus'). — (^Eurojjceus)  Tibia. 


Notes  on  Charcoal  from  the  Excavations  of  the 
Red  Hills. 

By  Arthur  H.  Lyell,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Mr.  Francis  W.  Reader  handed  to  me  several  boxes  of 
charcoal  from  the  Red  Hills  of  Essex,  and  I  have  been  able 
to  distinguish  the  following  plants : 


RED  HILL,  GOLDHANGER. 


Ulex  europaeus.  (?) 
Cytisus  scoparius. 
Pyrus  Aucuparia.  (?) 
Crataegus  Oxyacantha. 
Sambucus  nigra. 
Fraxinus  excelsior. 
Ulmus  campestris. 
Corylus  Avellana. 
Quercus  RoLur. 
Castanea  vesca. 

Salix  alba. 


Furze. 

Broom. 

Mountain  Ash. 

Hawthorn. 

Elder. 

Ash. 

Elm. 

Hazel. 

Oak. 

Sweet  Chestnut. 
Willow. 


RED  HILL  III. 

Pyrus  Aucuparia.  (?) 
Quercus  Robur. 

Salix  alba. 


LANGENHOE. 

Mountain  Ash. 
Oak. 

Willow. 


TANKS  AND  MOUND,  BOWSTEAD  BROOK,  TOLLESHUNT 
D’ARCY,  ESSEX. 


Sambucus  nigra. 
Moms  nigra. 
Corylus  Avellana. 
Quercus  Robur. 
Salix  alba; 
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Elder. 

Mulberry. 

Hazel. 

Oak. 

Willow. 
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The  pieces  of  charcoal  vary  in  size  from  an  inch  to  half  an 
inch  in  diameter  or  less. 

With  regard  to  the  oak,  I  was  led  at  first  to  believe  that 
several  different  species  were  represented,  but  I  have  been  for 
the  jiresent  prevailed  upon  to  discard  this  idea  as  most  unlikely, 
since  it  is  improbable  that  South  European  or  American  oaks 
could  have  been  in  existence  in  England  in  pre-Roman  times. 

I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  arrive  at  any  definite  reason  to 
account  for  the  variety  of  forms  of  structure  as  shown  in  cross 
sections.  Many  of  these  specimens  exhibit  a  wide  annular 
ring  of  growth,  which  means  that  there  was  a  continual 
formation  of  wood  from  spring  to  autumn.  This  may  indicate 
that  the  weather  was  fine,  the  soil  favourable,  and  that  there 
was  a  vigorous  growth  in  an  open  situation.  Might  this  mean 
that  the  plants  grew  in  a  low  copse  ?  The  more  or  less 
uniform  size  of  the  pieces  of  charcoal  may  thus  be  accounted 
for,  and  possibly  also  the  presence  of  the  other  small  sticks  of 
rather  a  great  variety.  There  is  the  other  question  as  to 
what  possible  purpose  such  a  gathering  together  of  all  these 
woods  could  have  served.  But  I  can  throw  no  light  on  this 
point. 

Of  the  woods  other  than  oak,  there  are  only  a  few  fragments, 
but  sufficient  to  be  able  to  identify  them. 

The  sweet  chestnut  is  not  so  rare,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
meet  with  it,  as  hitherto  there  has  been  little  evidence  of  its 
being  found  in  England  at  so  early  a  date  as  the  Roman  or 
pre-Roman  periods.  General  Pitt-Rivers  is  said  to  have  found 
some  specimens  at  Woodcuts,  in  Dorset;  and  a  small  piece  has 
been  identified  by  Mr.  James  A.  Weale  among  some  charcoal 
which  Mr.  Reader  obtained  from  excavations  conducted  on 
the  site  of  Christ’s  Hospital  last  year,  and  which  may  be  of 
the  Roman  period. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  record  of  mountain  ash  wood  having 
been  found  from  early  remains  elsewhere,  but  Mr.  Clement 
Reid,  in  The  Origin  of  ike  British  Flora,  mentions  a  find  of  . 
the  leaves  of  this  tree  in  a  deposit  of  calcareous  tufa,  probably  , 
of  Neolithic  age,  at  Caerwys  in  Flintshire.  If  the  identification 
in  the  present  instance  be  correct,  the  specimens  form  an 
interesting  find.” 

M  r.  WiLMER  said  the  Committee  were  disappointed  not  to 
have  attained  decisive  results  after  two  years’  active  work ; 
but  they  had  collected  as  many  facts  as  possible,  for  con¬ 
clusions  to  be  drawn  later.  The  sites  of  many  Red  Hills  had 
been  indicated  and  others  remained  to  be  found,  but  the 
majority  were  on  the  sea-side  of  the  alluvium  line.  Theques-  j 
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tion  was  whether  these  mounds  represented  ancient  industries 
on  the  spot  or  were  the  accumulations  of  debris  from  larger 
industries,  that  had  been  formed  into  mounds  for  a  definite 
purpose.  The  mounds  appeared  to  be  ancillary  to  marshes, 
and  some  are  found  of  clay  only,  without  red  earth.  In  ancient 
times  dry  spots  were  wanted  as  refuges  for  the  sheep  from 
high  tides,  and  the  mounds  were  possibly  constructed  of 
debris  after  the  Roman  period.  At  Mersea  he  was  informed 
that  it  was  necessary  at  times  to  take  the  sheep  to  higher 
ground  or  put  them  on  mounds  of  this  kind.  It  was  in  any 
case  certain  that  when  the  mounds  were  first  constructed  the 
tide  flowed  all  round  them.  He  took  the  opportunity  of 
thanking  the  Society  for  the  assistance  it  had  given  towards 
the  exploration  of  the  Red  Hills. 

Mr.  Read  thought  everything  supported  the  view  that  the 
objects  exhibited  were  made  and  used  at  some  distance  from 
the  places  where  they  were  found.  Such  objects  were  always 
associated  with  pottery  works,  and  one  of  the  Roman  sites 
represented  in  the  British  Museum  by  similar  specimens  was 
Upchurch;  but  the  rods  resembling  a  tree-trunk  had  not 
hitherto  been  found  in  England,  though  he  knew  of  specimens 
from  an  ancient  pottery  in  Siam.  The  latter  differed  in  being 
hollow  and  of  stone  ware,  while  they  were  much  later  (eleventh 
and  twelfth  century)  and  more  elegant  than  those  exhibited. 
jThe  pots  were  perched  on  the  top  of  these  columns  in  the 
kiln,  and  many  of  them  toppled  over  in  the  process  of  firing. 
The  pottery  found  in  the  mounds  was  not  necessarily  connected 
with  the  kiln-rests  and  other  implements  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture. 

Mr.  Hope  remarked  on  the  scarcity  of  pottery  fragments 
in  comparison  with  the  briquetage  and  other  implements  of 
pottery  manufacture,  and  suggested  that  wherever  the 
material  of  the  mounds  came  from,  it  consisted  of  the  debris 
resulting  from  the  manufacture  of  the  very  muffles,  pedestals, 
etc.  of  which  specimens  were  on  the  table,  that  is  to  say,  of 
the  implements  used  in  connexion  with  the  making  of  pottery 
rather  than  of  pottery  itself.  These  were  so  plentiful  because 
thousands  of  pieces  were  made  in  the  simplest  fashion  and 
only  the  best  selected  for  use.  The  red  earth  was  probably 
the  resultant  of  the  material  heaped  up  over  the  fire-bars, 
|etc.  during  the  firing.  It  was  evident  that  brushwood,  not 
jlogs,  furnished  the  fuel  for  firing  the  kilns. 

Dr.  Laver  remarked  on  the  vast  amount  of  material  in 
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the  Ked  Hills,  and  asked  the  meeting  to  realize  the  content 
of  26  acres  6  feet  deep.  There  were  240  Red  Hills  round  the 
coast,  but  they  occurred  only  on  the  clay  shores,  not  on  sandy 
shores.  He  could  not  believe  they  were  intended  for  refuges, 
for  one  was  10  to  15  feet  above  high-water  mark,  and  one 
or  two  were  altogether  above  the  reach  of  the  tide.  Many 
were  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  resembled  camps.  He  had 
been  familiar  with  them  from  his  childhood,  but  still  found 
them  a  mystery. 

Mr.  Reader  added  that,  to  judge  from  the  composition  of 
the  mounds,  a  local  industry  must  have  existed  not  far  off, 
and  it  was  unlikely  that  refuges  would  have  been  constructed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  elevated  ground.  In  one  case,  at 
least,  evidence  of  transport  by  water  was  very  clear. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  this  communi¬ 
cation. 


APPENDIX.* 

Additional  Remarks  on  the  Pottery  and  Briquetage 

FOUND  IN  THE  ReD  HiLLS  OF  EsSEX,  AND  SIMILAR  OBJECTS  : 

FROM  OTHER  LOCALITIES.  , 

By  Francis  W.  Reader,  Esq. 

“  The  pottery  found  in  the  mounds  excavated  at  Langenhoe, 
although  clearly  to  be  recognised  as  that  known  as  Late- 
Celtic,  is  generally  of  a  very  rude  description  and  displays 
little  of  the  skill  usually  associated  with  the  fictile  ware  of 
this  period,  while  the  number  of  fragments  of  coarse  vessels 
having  rivet  holes,  indicates  a  comparative  scarcity  of  pottery  i 
among  the  makers  of  these  mounds  of  burnt  earth. 

The  most  characteristic  features  general  in  Late-Celtic 
pottery  represented  in  the  Red  Hill  finds  are  the  beaded  base 
and  the  raised  horizontal  bands  (cordons). 

Red  Hill  I.,  Langenhoe,  produced  very  little  pottery  of 
distinctive  character,  but  there  is  one  piece  of  a  crudely-formed 
beaded  base  (fig.  7,  [5]),  and  one  of  a  vessel  with  a  slightly 
angular  shoulder  (sub-carinated)t  and  ornamented  with  bands 
in  low  relief  (shallow-cordons)  f  (fig.  7  [7]). 

*  These  notes  have  come  to  hand  since  the  reading  of  the  Report,  but  are  here  | 
added  so  as  to  complete  the  evidence  as  far  as  possible. 

f  These  terms  have  been  applied  to  these  characters  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Wright,  of 
the  Colchester  Museum,  and  I  think  it  best,  in  view  of  clearness  and  uniformity, 
to  adopt  the  terms  used  by  him,  particularly  as  local  pottery  of  this  description  is 
so  well  represented  in  the  collection  at  Colchesteri 
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Fig.  7.  POTTERY  FROM  RED  HILL  I.,  LANGENHOB,  ESSEX. 
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Red  Hill  III.,  Laiigenhoe,  was  more  productive  of  pottery, 
nd  this  possessed  much  distinctive  character,  the  greater  part 
)eing  of  a  cruder  nature  than  that  of  any  other  mound  yet 
xplored.  A  large  proportion  of  this  pottery  came  from  the 
latural  hollow  of  the  original  salting  surface  over  which 
he  burnt  earth  had  been  raised.  The  almost  complete  bowl 
ind  the  small  pedestal  vase  were  both  found  in  the  mud  of 
|his  hollow,  and  these  having  been  skilfully  restored  by  Mr.  A. 
T.  Wright,  now  appear  as  shown  in  the  illustrations* 
dgs.  8  and  8*  The  bowl  is  very  remarkable  and  has  been 
trikingly  modelled  on  the  form  of  the  bronze  vessels  of  this 
eriod.  Its  shape  is  one  that  is  not  produced  naturally  by 
throwing,’  although  it  has  undoubtedly  been  made  on  the 
otter’s  wheel,  but  has  received  elaborate  after-manipulation 


!  Eig.  8*  POTTERY  FROM  RED  HILL  III.  LANGENHOE,  ESSEX. 

y  hand,  having  its  base  indented  and  its  surface  smoothed 
nd  burnished,  this  latter  having  been  performed  without 
he  aid  of  the  lathe  though  probably  worked  on  some  primitive 
Lrn-table. 

The  same  lack  of  mechanical  aid  is  also  apparent  in  the 
ecoration  as  far  as  the  horizontal  grooves  bounding  the 
rnamented  upper  portion  are  concerned,  these  having  been 
xecuted  with  .some  difficulty,  though  the  semi-circles  are  more 
sgular  and  have  been  struck  with  the  compass.  The  small 
ouble  circles  have  been  neatly  impressed  with  a  tool  formed 
ram  a  hollow  stick  or  bone.  Pottery  of  this  character  has  been 
iscovered  in  the  Lake  Dwelling  at  Glastonbury,  and  similar 

*  Mr.  Wright  has  also  kindly  supplied  the  photographs  of  these  objects  and 
le  sectional  drawings 
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ornament  appears  on  some  urns  discovered  in  Northampton¬ 
shire*  Rosettes  formed  of  three  impressed  circles  have 
occurred  on  a  fragment  of  pottery  found  at  Yarnton,  Oxon.f 
Tlie  mouth  of  this  bowl  is  abraded  all  round,  and  it  is  probable 
that  it  originally  had  a  small  everted  rim. 

The  pedestailed  urn  is  of  much  inferior  manufacture  both  in 
material  and  potting,  the  paste  being  of  a  very  poor  mixture, 
containing  lumps  of  flint,  one  large  piece  of  which  is  account¬ 
able  for  the  protuberance  near  the  base,  showing  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  photograph.  It  appeared  to  have  been  thrown 
with  other  rubbish  into  the  hole,  it  being  imperfect  and  in 
fragments.  Its  condition  when  found  was  so  bad  and  the 
edges  thickly  encrusted  with  the  deposit  of  iron  washed  from 
the  red  earth  above,  that  its  restoration  has  been  no  easy 
task. 

The  fragment  of  cordoned  ware  (flg.  9  [11]  )  came  from  the 
same  region  as  these  pots,  while  the  similar  piece  (fig.  9  [14]) 
was  just  above  in  the  red  earth  and  forms  a  connecting  link 
between  the  two  horizons.  As  stated  above  many  pieces  of  . 
briquetage  of  a  different  character  from  that  in  the  red  earth  j 
(fig.  18)  were  found  in  the  mud  containing  these  pots,  and 
give  reason  for  supposing  that  some  little  period  of  time 
separated  the  filling  of  the  hole  and  the  deposition  of  the  | 
burnt  earth.  The  cordons  on  the  lower  fragment  have 
been  produced  partly  by  the  pressure  of  the  finger  from  the 
inside  during  ‘  throwing,’  and  the  grooves  thus  formed  on  the 
exterior  surface  have  been  accentuated  by  subsequent  burnish- 
ing,  while  in  the  case  of  the  fragment  from  the  higher  horizon 
the  cordons  have  been  formed  after  the  vessel  had  become 
‘  green  hard  ’  by  lathing  the  outside  surface,  the  whole  of 
which  has  been  carefully  tooled. 

The  cruder  class  of  pottery,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the 
lowest  portion  of  the  mound  as  many  pieces  such  as  fig.  9  j 
(3,  5,  7,  8,  9,  and  12)  occurred  at  various  depths  through¬ 
out  the  red  earth,  and  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  i 
mass  was  not  fairly  homogeneous,  and  that  no  great  time  , 
elapsed  while  it  was  deposited. 

Although  no  doubt  made  on  the  wheel,  some  of  these  frag¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  the  small  pedestalled  vase,  are  of  so  rough  a 
description  as  to  appear  little  better  than  the  hand-made  i 
pottery  of  an  earlier  age.  No  instance  of  the  beaded  base  i 
occurred  in  No.  III.,  and  this  feature  is  essentially  one  that  is 
produced  by  means  of  the  lathe,  it  can  however  be  simulated 


*  Victoria  History  of  Northamptonshire,  i.  152. 
t  British  Museum  GvAcle  to  Early  Iron  Aye,  p.  1  0,  fig  137. 
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Fig.  9.  POTTERY  FROM  RED  HILL  III.,  LANOENHOE  ESSEX. 
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by  laborious  hand  tooling  as  on  that  found  in  No.  I.  (fig.  7 

[5])- 

From  both  these  sites  (Nos.  I.  and  III.)  the  higher  class  of 
wares  is  singularly  absent  and  with  the  exception  of  the  cor¬ 
doned  fragment  (fig.  9  [H])  and  possibly  the  small  piece  of 
everted  rim(fig.9  [1] ),  the  latheseems  not  to  have  been  employed. 

A  characteristic  form  (fig.  9  [13])  is  represented  which 
has  the  everted  rim  and  the  double  curve  in  the  neck^  while 
the  shoulder  is  ornamented  with  finger-nail  marks.  Another 
well-known  class  of  pot  is  evidenced  by  the  fragment  (fig.  9 
[4])  which  has  the  burnished  diagonal  lines  forming  the 
‘  trellis  ’  or  ‘  lattice  ’  pattern. 

The  heavy  roll  rim  (fig.  9  [10])  is  generally  assigned 
to  the  first  century  A.D.,  but  this  was  found  by  me  on  the 
surface  before  excavations  had  commenced,  and  its  much 
weathered  condition  shows  that  it  had  long  lain  in  this  posi¬ 
tion,  and  can  hardly  therefore  invalidate  the  evidence  of  all 
the  pottery  found  in  the  mound  itself,  which  suggests  a  some¬ 
what  earlier  date. 

Mound  VI.,  Langenhoe,  was  singularly  devoid  of  pottery ; 
but  among  the  few  fragments  that  occurred  was  one  with  a 
well  turned  beaded  base  (fig.  7  [11]),  and  a  piece  of  large  pot 
having  two  rivet  holes,  the  surface  of  which  has  been  skil¬ 
fully  smoothed  and  burnished  by  lathing  (fig.  7  [12]).  A 
piece  of  mediaeval  pottery  of  hard  gritty  paste  and  with  the 
sagging  base  (fig.  7  [10]),  was  found  in  the  filling  of  the 
ditch,  but  this  in  no  way  affects  the  age  of  the  mound,  as  the 
ditch  has  been  repeatedly  cleansed,  and  its  formation  may  have 
been  long  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  the  red  earth. 

At  Red  Hill  X.,  Goldhanger,  a  good  selection  of  pottery 
was  obtained,  although,  considering  the  large  amount  of  soil 
excavated,  it  only  occurred  in  very  small  proportions.  Some 
very  interesting  examples  were  found  which  show  generally  a 
much  greater  skill  in  manufacture,  a  higher  development  of 
form  and  a  larger  size  of  vessel  than  was  the  case  at  Langenhoe. 

A  very  high  degree  of  excellence  had  been  obtained  in  the 
graceful  curves  and  regular  polished  surface  of  the  vessel  to 
which  the  large  fragment  represented  in  fig.  10  [5]  belonged. 
It  is  only  a  portion  of  the  upper  part,  the  neck  having 
the  characteristic  double  curve.  It  measured  7|  inches  across 
the  mouth  and  it  was  probably  a  bowl  or  tazza,  supported  on 
a  pedestalled  foot,  similar  in  form  to  one  of  a  group  found  at 
Little  Hallingbury,  most  of  which  have  been  destroyed.* 

Fig.  10  [8],  also  is  one  of  several  fragments  of  a  large 

*  Transactions  of  the  Essex  Archceologieal  Society,  2nd  Series,  ix.  348,  No.  3 
in  plate. 
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vase  which  measured  8  inches  across  the  mouth.  Its  rim  and 
neck  have  been  shaped  and  polished  by  lathing,  but  the  shoulder 
has  been  combed  with  horizontal  lines  on  the  surface  simply 
produced  by  throwing  on  the  wheel.  The  tool  used  appears 
to  have  been  about  f  inch  wide,  with  irregular  teeth,  while 
intervals  of  the  surface  have  been  left  between  the  comb-marks. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  pot  remaining  is  the  ordinary  surface 
uncombed. 

A  pot  of  unusual  shape  is  shown  by  the  portion  represented 
in  fig.  10  [6],  of  which  sufficient  was  found  to  give  the 
entire  form.  It  is  cup-shaped,  being  4f  inches  high.  The 
upper  portion  is  divided  into  two  broad  bands  by  narrow 
beaded  cordons,  the  lower  band  being  ornamented  with 
diagonal  burnished  lines.  It  is  drawn  in  at  the  foot,  the  base 
having  a  slightly  marked  bead  on  the  edge. 

The  small  grey  pot  (fig.  10  [7]),  has  less  of  the  Late- 
Celtic  character,  being  of  a  continuous  flowing  outline,  while 
the  base  is  flat  and  solid. 

Several  instances  of  the  beaded  base  occurred  (flg.  10  [4 
and  10]),  and  one  fragment  of  a  sub-carinated  form  is  shoAvn 
(flg.  10  [1]),  the  lip  and  shoulder  having  been  turned,  while 
the  lower  part  has  been  subsequently  roughened  with  applied 
grass  and  clay. 

A  connecting  link  with  the  Langenhoe  pottery  is  provided 
by  the  piece  of  cordoned  pot  (fig.  10  [3]),  which  compares  very 
closely  with  that  represented  in  fig.  9  [4]. 

It  mio-ht  be  strainina-  the  evidence  too  far  to  claim  that  the 
character  of  the  pottery  from  these  various  sites  represents 
difference  in  time,  as  of  course  this  may  be  due  merely  to  local 
variation. 

It  is,  however,  noteworthy  that  a  fragment  of  the  red-glazed 
ware,  usually  known  as  Samian,  was  among  the  finds  at 
Goldhanger,  and  this  was  well  down  in  the  red  earth.  It  is  of 
an  exceptionally  brilliant  glaze,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
H.  B.  Walters,  F.S.A.,  of  the  British  Museum,  is  Arretine 
ware,  and  may  date  from  about  50  B.c.  to  50  A.D.  It  is 
sufficient  perhaps  to  point  out  the  characteristic  features 
denoting  the  various  sites  and  leave  the  question  of  chronology 
until  more  is  definitely  known  of  this  subject.  A  great 
advance  has  been  made  in  this  direction  during  the  last  few 
years,  and  further  study  of  the  associated  groups  from  Essex 
in  the  Colchester  Museum  and  elsewhere,  in  conjunction  with 
other  discoveries  that  may  occur  in  the  future,  will  probably 
do  much  to  throw  light  on  this  matter.  Such  variations  as  I 
have  endeavoured  to  point  out  may  then  be  shown  to  have 
more  significance. 
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Fig.  10.  POTTEliY  FRO.AI  KE.D  HILL  X.,  UOLDHAXUEIL  ESfclEX. 
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Pig.  11.  FIRE-BAES  FROM  EBSEX  RED  HILLS. 
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Fig.  12.  WEDGES  AND  FIRE-BARS  FROM  ESSEX  RED  HILLS. 
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Pig.  13.  FRAGMENTS  OF  PEDESTALS  FROM  RED  HILL  X.,  GOLDHANGER,  ESSE.X;. 


Fig.  14.  T-PIECES  FROM  RED  HILL  X.,  GOLDHANGER,  ESSEX. 
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Fig.  15.  LUTING,  ETC.  PROM  ESSEX  RED  HILLS. 


LUTING,  SAGGEE  PORTIONS,  ETC.  FROM  ESSEX  RED  HILLS. 
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Fig.  17.  LUTING,  SAGGER  PORTIONS,  ETC.  FROM  ESSEX  RED  HILLS, 
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Fig.  18,  BEIQUETAGE  FROM  THE  POT-HOLE  BENEATH  REDHILL  III, 
LANGENHOE,  ESSEX. 
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Even  if  not  evidence  of  actual  difference  of  period,  such 
distinctive  characters  at  least  point  to  the  material  of  the 
mounds  having  had  a  varied  locality  of  production. 

A  selection  of  the  characteristic  objects  of  briquetage  will 
be  found  represented  in  figs.  11  to  18. 

As  regards  the  positions  in  which  these  objects  occurred, 
some  care  was  at  first  taken  to  keep  them  separated  according 
to  the  levels  of  each  foot  of  material,  and  those  from  Nos.  L 
and  III.  are  so  recorded  in  the  references  to  the  plates.  This 
system  has  not  been  continued  in  the  other  cases,  except  tem¬ 
porarily  during  excavations,  because  of  the  evidently  unstrati¬ 
fied  nature  of  the  red  soil  that  has  so  far  been  met  with.  In 
the  case  of  No.  III.,  however,  this  method  led  to  some  result, 
for  although  in  the  red  earth  the  objects  at  all  levels  are  of 
much  the  same  descrijition,  there  are  distinct  differences  ob¬ 
servable  in  those  found  in  the  clay  mud  beneath  the  mound. 
Not  only  did  these  objects  differ  somewhat  in  form,  but  they 
are  more  carefully  made,  and  of  a  closer  and  finer  material 
than  those  from  the  mound  above.  It  was  only,  however,  by 
obtaining  a  good  series  of  these  objects  and  by  keeping  them 
distinct  that  the  variation  of  the  two  classes  became  apjDarent. 

Typical  examples  of  these  lower  objects  are  shown  on 
fig.  18  and  fig.  17  [3  and  6.]  It  is  curious  also  that  red 
earth  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  residuum  of  the  industry 
at  this  stage.  ^ 

The  comparison  of  the  numbers  and  distribution  of  the  three 
special  forms,  firebars,  pedestals,  and  T-pieces,  produces  some 
interesting  points  as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  table. 


Firebars. 

Pedestals. 

T-Rieces. 

Langenhoe  I . . . 

120 

1 

1 

Langenhoe  III. 

175 

1 

Langenhoe  VI. 

20 

3 

Goldhanofer  X. 

o  *  •  • 

350 

60* 

50* 

*  Many  pieces  of  circular  bars  which  may  have  formed  parts  of  either 
ot  these  forms  were  also  found. 
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The  firebar  form  is  the  most  constant,  and  in  all 
occurs  in  about  equal  proportions  to  the  amount  of  luting  met 
with.  Pedestals  and  T-pieces,  however,  vary  very  much  in  the 
two  localities,  both  of  these  being  abundant  at  Goldhanger, 
where  pedestals  are  rather  more  numerous.  At  Langenhoe 
very  few  of  either  form  were  found,  although  instances  of 
T-pieces  occurred  in  all  the  mounds  explored,  but  there  was 
only  one  example  of  a  pedestal.  Among  the  lower  objects  from 
No.  III.  both  these  types  are  absent,  but 
there  were  many  bars  or  supports  of  un¬ 
usual  forms  which  may  have  served  a 
similar  purpose.  (Fig.  18  [3,  9,  10, 11, 
and  12].) 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the 
Report,  Mr.  C.  H.  Read  pointed  out  that 
supports  of  similar  shape  to  the  pedestals 
had  been  found  in  ancient  pottery  kilns 
at  Siam,  and  he  also  mentioned  to  me 
that  there  were  several  objects  in  the 
National  Collection  from  sites  other  than 
the  Essex  Red  Hills,  but  of  similar 
description.  These  have  since  been 
shown  to  me  by  Mr.  Reginald  A.  Smith, 
and  a  short  account  of  them  may  be  of 
value. 

The  pedestal  shape  supports  from  Siam 
have  little  in  common  with  the  Red  Hill 
objects,  except  their  general  form.  This, 
however,  is  sufficiently  suggestive  of  a 
possible  use  of  pedestals  if,  in  the  absence 
of  spoilt  pottery,  it  is  thought  probable 
that  the  materials  of  which  Red  Hills  are 
composed  may  be  refuse  of  pottery  manu¬ 
facture.  The  following  note  on  these 
objects  has  been  supplied  by  Mr.  R.  L. 


Fis 


19.  TUBULAR  OBJECT 
FROM  SIAM. 

Hobson : 

‘The  tubular  supports  were  found  on  the  site  of  the  old 
potteries  situated  a  few  miles  north  of  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Sawankalok,  on  the  river  Menam  Yorne,  Siam.  Though  no 
detinite  records  exist  of  the  period  when  these  potteries  were 
active,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  they  existed  in  t  e 
eleventh  century,  and  -were  still  working  as  late  as  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  The  wasters,  of  which  large  quantities  were 
found  around  the  kilns,  consist  of  a  kind  of  semi-porcelain  or  ^ 
stoneware  with  a  pale-green  celadon  glaze,  grey  stoneware,  ^ 
with  dark-brown  treacly  glaze  and  reddish  brown  unglaze  i 
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ware.  The  celadon  appears  in  far  the  largest  proportion ;  in  fact, 
one  whole  batch  of  kilns  seems  to  have  produced  nothing  else. 

Among  the  wasters  were  a  large  number  of  tubular  supjiorts 
varying  in  length  from  18|  to  4|  inches.  To  describe  a  typical 
specimen  (hg.  19)  :  a  tubular  object  13  inches  long,  with  flat 
spreading  base  4  inches  across,  the  sides  tapering  upwards, 
made  on  the  wheel,  coarse  stoneware  with  splashes  of  acci¬ 
dental  glaze  acquired  in  the  kiln,  hollow,  with  a  vent-hole 
about  3  inches  above  the  base  and  a  number  of  depressions 
made  with  the  thumb  in  the  lower  part. 


4 


Fig.  21.  CLAY  BAR 
FROM  TREBNITZ, 
SAXONY. 


Fig  20.  CLAY  OBJECT  FOUND  AT 
COLCHESTER. 


The  use  of  these  objects  is  put  beyond  doubt  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  rough  ring  under  the  base  of  many  of  the  pots, 
showing  the  point  of  contact  between  the  base  of  the  vessel 
and  the  top  of  the  tubular  support.  In  some  instances  the 
rings  have  actually  been  found  to  fit  the  tops  of  particular- 
supports.’ 

Passing  to  more  definitely  analogous  examples  of  Red  Hill 
objects,  there  is  one  which  may  be  a  variety  of  pedestal,  and 
which  has  a  distinct  local  interest  as  it  is  said  to  have  been 
found  at  Colchester  (fig.  20).  It  is  6  inches  high  and  3^ 
inches  wide  at  the  base. 

The  lower  part  of  the  stem  is  swelled  out  on  either  side  to 
allow  of  its  being  pierced  with  a  lozenge -shaped  hole  If  inches 
wide  by  1  inch  high.  The  top  is  spread  out  into  a  flat  slightly 
inclining  table  3;^  inches  wide.  It  is  made  of  a  fine,  close, 
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gritty  material  without  any  admixture  of  grass,  and  is  of 
superior  manufacture  to  any  of  the  forms  found  in  the  Red 
Hills. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  and  .suggestive  example  in  the 
National  Collection  is  a  clay  bar  from  Trebnitz  (fig.  21).  Its 
shaft  is  circular,  1|-  inch  in  diameter,  and  both  ends  are 
spread  out  to  a  diameter  of  2  and  2h  inches  respectively.  Its 
length  is  9  inches,  and  it  closely  resembles  the  Red  Hill 
pedestals  both  in  shape  and  material.  One  of  the  ends  is 
slightly  cupped,  in  which  respect  it  agrees  with  the  Upchurch 
pedestals.  There  is  also  a  portion  of  another  from  Halle  of 
similar  shape,  but  broken  across  the  shaft,  as  are  all  those 
from  the  Red  Hills.  Little  is  at  present  known  regarding 
these  German  examples,  but  the  bar  from  Trebnitz  is  impor¬ 
tant  as  a  suggestion  for  the  complete  form  of  the  pedestal,  and 
probably  also  the  T-piece. 

From  Oundle,  Northants,  is  a  perfect  clay  bar,  15|  inches 


long  (fig.  22),  of  tapering  form,  very  similar  to  the  Red  Hill 
firebars,  but  showing  local  differences  in  the  method  of  its 
shaping  and  the  material  of  which  it  is  made,  being  of  a  fine 
hard  clay  much  mixed  with  small  flint  grains,  and  it  bears  no 
grass  marks.  In  many  respects  it  more  nearly  resembles  the 
character  of  the  firebars  which  Mr.  Wilmer  has  recently 
found  in  Brittany  and  are  described  below. 

Firebars  bearing  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  Red  Hill  types 
are  represented  by  specimens  from  West  Dereham,  Norfolk, 
and  Limbury,  Leagrave,  Beds. 

From  the  former  are  two  portions  of  bars  together  with  a 
piece  of  burnt  clay  2^  inches  thick  which  appears  to  have 
formed  part  of  a  floor. 

With  these  objects  are  some  fragments  of  Romano-British 
pottery  and  portions  of  a  hollow  flue-tile,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  objects  were  associated. 

The  specimens  from  Leagrave  are  two  portions  of  firebars 
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of  square  section,  similar  to  those  of  West  Dereham  and  the 
types  represented  on  fig.  11  [5],  and  fig.  12  [7  and  8],  together 
with  some  pottery  of  the  Roman  period. 

These  objects  were  presented  to  the  museum  by  Mr. 
Worthington  G.  Smith,  who  in  reply  to  my  inquiries  sent  me 
fifteen  specimens  of  similar  bar  portions  and  some  pottery 
for  the  Committee’s  collection,  together  with  the  following 
particulars  : 

‘  These  bars  w^ere  found  in  Waulud’s  Bank  at  Leagrave,  a 
British  Camp,  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Romans,  etc. 
Roman  kilns,  broken  Roman  pottery  and  complete  cinerary 
urns  with  cremations,  were  found  with  or  very  near  the  bars, 
as  well  as  two  extended  skeletons  and  a  skull  of  a  third. 


2 


2 


Fig.  23.  hand-bricks  in  the  British  museum. 


With  these  things  were  large  masses  of  the  finest  possible 
prepared  clay,  for  the  veryfinest  bufi-coloured  pottery. 

The  soil  is  alluvium  (it  is  close  to  the  source  of  the  Lea) 
with  many  stones,  especially  on  the  east  side,  which  represent 
the  destruction  and  transportation  of  the  Great  Jurassic 
Boulder-Clay. 

Many  neolithic  celts  and  a  great  many  arrow-heads, 
scrapers,  etc.,  have  been  found  by  myself  in,  and  close  to  this 
camp,  as  well  as  two  crouched  skeletons  with  bronze  pins,  etc.’* 

In  reply  to  further  inquiries  respecting  the  connexion  of 
the  pottery  kilns  and  the  bars,  and  as  to  whether  other  forms 
of  briquetage  occurred,  Mr.  Smith  says  ; 

^  Burnt  clay  bars  and  Roman  remains  near  Waulud’s  Bank 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  2nd.  S.  xxi.  59j 
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are  common.  I  have  seen  scores  of  Roman  waste  trenches 
turned  out  with  quantities  of  pottery,  hut  I  have  only  seen 
the  bars  at  Leagrave  and  witli  very  little  pottery.’ 

These  bars  both  from  West  Dereham  and  Leagrave  are  of 
a  light  buff  colour,  in  which  respect  only  they  differ  from  the 
Essex  specimens  which  are  mostly  red. 

Another  class  of  object  which  has  a  general  resemblance  to 
the  briquetage  of  the  Red  Hills  is  the  hand-brick  (fig.  23),  but 


Fig.  24.  OBJECTS  FROM  THE  UPCHURCH  MARSHES  IN  THE  ROCHESTER 

MUSEUM. 

SO  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  specimen  of  a  hand-brick  has  ever 
been  found  in  a  Red  Hill.  The  form  that  most  nearly  com¬ 
pares  with  it  is  the  handle  (fig.15  [1,  2,  and  3]),  but  the  two  j 
appear  to  be  quite  distinct  both  in  shape  and  intention.  It  is  | 
generally  supposed  that  hand-bricks  were  used  in  supporting 
pottery  in  the  kiln,  but  beyond  the  vague  association,  such  as  j 
at  Upchurch  and  Leagrave,  there  seems  to  be  no  definite 
record  of  either  hand-bricks  or  Red  Hill  objects  having  been 
found  in  this  connection. 
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In  the  Norwich  Museum  there  is  a  large  piece  of  flat  burnt 
clay  about  9  inches  by  7  inches,  and  2  inches  thick,  having  a 
close  resemblance  to  some  of  the  flat  pieces  of  luting  from  the 
Red  Hills.  This  is  stated  to  have  come  with  “  the  remnants 
of  a  smother  kiln  from  Caistor  near  Yarmouth.”*  The  pottery 
of  the  same  find  is  of  a  similar  character  to  that  of  the  asso¬ 
ciated  ware  of  the  Red  Hills,  and  with  this  is  a  black  pot  that 
has  been  fused  by  overburning  and  “  sat  down.” 

At  Colchester,  which  is  in  a  district  abounding  in  Red  Hills, 
no  instance  of  a  true  Red  Hill  object  seems  to  have  occurred. 
Pottery  was  extensively  made  at  Colchester  during  the  late- 
Celtic  and  Roman  periods,  and  the  kilns  have  been  discovered 
and  investigated,  yet  there  is  no  record  of  these  briquetage 
objectshaving  been  employed.  Although  in  many  places  such 
rough,  ill-formed  things  may  have  been  overlooked  and  dis¬ 
regarded,  such  can  hardly  be  the  case  at  Colchester,  where 
Dr.  Laver  would  have  readily  recognised  such  objects  with 
which  he  was  thoroughly  familiar. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  in  the  Report  to  brique¬ 
tage  from  the  Upchurch  Marshes  (fig.  24).t  Little  is  known  of 
the  conditions  under  which  they  were  found,  but  their  occur¬ 
rence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  pottery  sites,  makes 
it  desirable  that  the  investigation  should  be  carried  to  this 
I  district. 

Although  the  larger  number  of  briquetage  objects  are  found 
in  estuarine  positions,  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  provided  by 
those  from  Limbury  Leagrave,  and  West  Dereham,  and 
possibly  by  those  of  Peterborough  and  Oundle. 

On  other  parts  of  the  coast,  mounds  are  found  similarly 
situated  to  those  of  the  Essex  Red  Hills,  and  which  are  said 
to  be  of  like  character.  There  are  a  great  many  on  the 
marshes  of  Lincolnshire,  these  being  known  locally  as  Salterns. 
Through  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  T.  Longley,  Rector  of  Conis- 
holm,  I  have  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  some  of 
.those  in  the  district  of  North  Somercoates  and  Grainthorpe, 
!  near  Saltfleet. 

In  general  form  and  arrangement  these  mounds  differ  from 
'  the  Red  Hills,  having  distinct  marks  of  construction,  there 
being  numerous  trenches  and  bowl-shaped  depressions  showing 
on  the  surface,  although  these  are  to  a  great  extent  buried  in 
blown  sand.  Like  Red  Hills,  however,  they  consist  largely  of 
i  burnt  material,  though  a  large  proportion  of  this  is  black  ashes 
[and  slag,  and  though  burnt  earth  and  clay  occur,  these,  judging 


*  Norfolk  Archceology,  iv.  352,  vi.  119. 
t  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antuynarles,  2nd  S.  ii.  238. 
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from  a  superficial  examination,  appear  to  be  in  smaller 
quantities. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Longley’s  description  of  the  Salterns 
examined  by  him  :  ‘ .  .  .  .  many  of  these  mounds  are  to  be 
found  in  Marshchapel  and  Grainthorpe — always  in  proximity 
to  one  or  other  of  the  sea  banks,  and  on  the  side  of  the  bank 
nearest  to  the  sea.  They  vary  considerably  in  size,  and  in 
most  cases  the  appearance  of  the  mounds  has  evidently  been 
altered  first  by  tidal  causes  and  afterwards  by  ploughing  and 
levelling.  In  one  case,  however,  where  none  of  these  causes 
seemed  to  have  been  in  operation,  the  mound,  which  was 
circular  in  shape,  stood  out  from  the  surrounding  level  to  a 
height  of  about  5  or  6  feet,  the  top  being  saucer-shaped  with 
a  dip  of  about  2  feet  6  inches,  and  measuring  21  feet  across 
from  brim  to  brim.  On  digging  into  this  depression  I  found 
a  kind  of  pan  about  12  inches  thick  following  roughly  the 
curvature  of  the  outer  surface,  and  formed  apparently  of 
puddled  clay,  which  on  the  underside  had  certainly  been  exposed 
to  the  action  of  fire,  being  quite  vitreous  in  some  places.  That 
this  was  not  an  isolated  case  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  I  have 
met  with  various  men  who  in  ploughing  these  mounds  have 
turned  up  pieces  of  similar  pans.’  * 

Mr.  Longley  holds  the  opinion  that  these  mounds  are  old  salt  , 
works,  and  refers  to  some  at  Waynfleet  which  he  says  “are  ' 
disposed  in  what  may  be  roughly  called  a  ‘  gridiron  ’  pattern,” 
which  he  compares  with  the  plan  of  the  Saltz  garten  at  Capo 
d’Istria.t 

He  goes  on  to  say :  “  Elsewhere,  however,  the  general  plan 
seems  to  have  included  a  large  reservoir  communicating  with 
the  sea  by  means  of  a  channel  provided  with  a  sluice,  and  in 
some  eases  with  a  short  length  of  sea  bank  as  a  breakwater. 
In  this  the  water  would  be  stored  and  allowed  to  settle  and 
concentrate  to  a  certain  extent.  Alongside  this  was  the 
circular  mould  or  pan,  to  which  the  brine  would  be  conveyed 
and  evaporated  probably  by  artificial  heat.  This  alone  would 
account  for  the  marks  of  fire  action  on  the  under  side  of  the 
pan,  and  also  for  the  clinkers  which  are  always  found  scattered 
about,  especially  near  the  foot  of  the  mound.” 

Bishop  Trollope  who  examined  some  of  these  mounds  near 
Letly  t  considered  the  depressions  to  be  hut-circles  of  ante- ; 
Roman  date,  and  says  they  are  generally  nearly  circular,  but : 
sometimes  oval.  In  one  which  was  dug  into,  a  puddled  floor 
about  5  feet  in  diameter  was  found,  which  was  burnt  and  i 

*  Louth  Adverther ^  April  7th,  1900 

t  Encijclopadla  Britanjiicn,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  229. 

j  LimwlnMre  Bioeesan  Arcti  itectvral  Society's  Eeport,  xiv.  220. 
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vitrified.  This  he  concluded  was  owing  to  its  liaving  served 
as  a  hearth. 

Mr.  Longley  admits  that  his  digging  revealed  no  traces  of 
a  furnace  or  flues  beneath  the  puddled  surface,  but  thinks  his 
digging  was  insufficient  to  be  conclusive  on  this  point. 

The  burnt  clay,  of  which  Mr.  Longley  has  a  number  of  large 
pieces  as  the  result  of  his  digging,  is  very  hard  and  thick,  of  a 
bright  red  colour,  and  bears  plentiful  impressions  of  the  long, 
tough  grass  which  grows  so  abundantly  on  the  sand  dunes  of 
the  Lincolnshire  coast. 

I  picked  up  also  several  pieces  of  softer,  thinner,  burnt  clay, 
more  like  the  luting  of  the  Essex  Red  Hills,  and  this  contained 
grass  of  a  similar  description.  Some  pottery  shown  me, 
which  was  said  to  have  come  from  the  Salterns,  was  of  a  very 
1  mixed  character,  ranging  from  the  Bronze  Age  to  seventeenth 
!  or  eighteenth  century  salt-glazed  stoneware. 

I  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Mr.  Longley ’s  speculations  as 
!  to  the  Lincoln  Salterns  being  the  site  of  salt  works,  the 
:  evident  construction  in  the  mounds,  at  least,  provides  him  with 
I  more  basis  for  his  theory  than  can  be  found  in  Red  Hills,  to 
I  support  those  who  have  advanced  the  same  hypothesis  to 
explain  the  Essex  mounds. 

:  F urther  examination  of  the  Salterns,  which  seem  to  offer  so 
!  many  definite  data,  might  do  much  to  explain  their  purpose, 
and  incidentally  serve  to  elucidate  the  mystery  in  which  Red 
Hills  are  involved. 


REFERENCE  TO  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Fig.  7.  Potteiy  fi’om  Laiigenhoe,  Red  Hill  I. 

1  1.  Rim  of  black  ware.  Depth  1  foot. 

I  2.  Rim  of  red  ware  with  impress  of  huger  point  on  inner  edge. 
I  Depth  1  foot. 

3.  Rim  of  red  ware.  Depth  3  feet  6  inches. 

4.  Rim  of  black  ware.  Depth  2  feet. 

5.  Base  with  beaded  edge,  red  ware.  Depth  1  foot. 

I  6.  Rim  of  black  ware.  Depth  3  feet. 

I  7.  Rim  of  black  ware,  snb-carinated  form,  with  shallow  cordons, 
Depth  1  foot. 

1  8.  Base,  flat,  solid  form,  black  inside,  red  outside.  Depth  2  feet. 
I  9.  Dark  grey  ware  ornamented  with  horizontal  grooves.  Depth 
'  1  foot. 
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Fig.  7.  Red  Hill  VI. 

10.  Dark  grey  ware  with  sagging  base.  (Medieval)  South  Ditch. 

11.  Beaded  base  of  black  ware.  South  Ditch. 

12.  Black  ware,  having  two  rivet-holes.  Depth  3  feet. 

Fig.  8.  Pottery  from  Red  Hill  III.,  Langenhoe. 

Bowl  of  black  ware  and  grey  pedestalled  vase  found  in  the  riil- 

hollow  or  pot-hole  beneath  the  red  earth. 

'  Fig.  9.  Pottery  from  Red  Hill  III.,  Langenhoe. 

1.  Rim  of  grey  ware  having  a  rivet  hole.  Depth  5  feet. 

2.  Rim  of  dark  brown  ware.  Depth  4  feet. 

3.  Rim  of  black  ware.  Depth  5  feet. 

4.  Dark  grey  with  burnished  lattice  pattern.  Depth  5  feet. 

5.  Rim  of  crude  red-brown  ware,  black  inside.  Depth  2  feet. 

6.  Rim  of  red  ware.  Depth  2  feet. 

7.  Rim  of  crude,  red-brown  ware.  Depth  1  foot. 

8.  Base  of  dark  brown  ware.  Depth  4  feet. 

9.  Rim  of  crude,  partly  black  and  red  ware,  notched  with  the 

finger-nail  on  rim  edg’e.  Depth  3  feet. 

10.  Heavy  roll  rim  of  course  grey  ware.  Surface. 

11.  Rim  of  cordoned  grey  ware.  Depth  6  feet. 

12.  Crude  grey  ware,  ornamented  with  the  finger-nail,  and  having 
two  rivet  holes.  Depth  4  feet. 

13.  Rim  of  black  ware,  ornamented  on  the  shoulder  with  finger¬ 
nail  notches.  Depth  5  feet. 

14.  Rim  of  cordoned  black  ware.  Depth  5  feet. 

Fig.  10.  Pottery  from  Red  Hill  X.,  Gioldhanger. 

1.  Fragment  of  black,  sub-carinated  pot,  with  rim.  Upper  por-l 
tion  above  shoulder  finished  by  lathing.  Depth  5  feet. 

2.  Portion  of  black-brown  bowl,  with  slightly  everted  rim  and, 
having  on  the  upper  part  a  broad,  shallow  cordon  formed  by 
two  deep  grooves. 

3.  Rim  of  cordoned  gi’ey  ware.  Depth  5  feet. 

4.  Portion  of  lower  part  of  carinated,  black  pot,  with  beaded 
base. 

5.  Piece  of  the  upper  part  of  thin  well-made  bowl  or  tazza.j 
Rim  everted,  the  neck  has  a  double  curve  and  is  divided  fronij 
the  shoulder  by  a  fillet.  The  upper  part  to  just  below  tli£| 
shoulder  burnished  to  a  brilliant  black.  Depth  2  feet  6  inches! 

6.  Portion  of  a  black-brown  pot  of  unusual  form.  The  uppei 
part  is  divided  into  two  broad  bands  by  narrow  cordons.  Tht 
lower  band  is  ornamented  with  diagonal  burnished  lines.  The 
base  has  a  slightly  marked  beaded  edge. 
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7.  Portion  of  a  small  grey  pot  with  everted  rim  and  plain  solid 
base. 

8.  Fragment  of  a  large  black  vase,  with  everted  rim  and  bur¬ 
nished  neck.  The  shoulder  has  been  scored  with  a  narrow 
comb-tool. 

9.  Fi’agment  of  black  ware,  with  bulging  shoulder  oxmamented 
with  finger  nail  marks. 

10.  Portion  of  beaded  base  of  black  ware. 


RblFERENCE  TO  PeATES  OF  BrIOUETAOE  OBJECTS. 
Fiof.  11.  Firebars. 


1. 

Red  Hill  III. 

Langenhoe. 

Depth  3  feet. 

2. 

X. 

55 

4 

55  ^55 

3. 

X. 

Goldhanger. 

Section  n. 

4. 

X. 

55 

,,  A. 

5. 

55 

X. 

55 

„  L. 

6. 

55 

X. 

55 

,.  J. 

Fig 

12. 

1. 

Wedge,  Red  Hill  III.  Langenhoe.  Depth  3  feet. 

2. 

55 

55 

VI. 

,  Section  G. 

3. 

5 

55 

X.  Goldhang'er  ,,  G. 

4. 

55 

5  5 

X. 

5 

5. 

Firebar, 

5' 

X. 

5  55 

6. 

7. 

55 

55 

I.  Lang 

enhoe.  Depth  2  feet. 

.  55 

X.  Goldhanger.  Section  G. 

8. 

55 

55 

X. 

Fig.  13. 

Pedestals. 

1. 

Red  Hill  X. 

Goldhanger. 

55 

Section  K. 

2. 

55 

X. 

„  K. 

3. 

55 

X. 

55 

„  A. 

4. 

55 

X. 

55 

„  E 

o. 

55 

X. 

55 

„  A. 

6. 

55 

X. 

55 

„  J. 

Fig.  14. 

T-pieces.* 

1. 

Red  Hill  X. 

Goldhanger. 

Section  A. 

2. 

55 

X. 

55 

„  J. 

55 

X. 

55 

„  B. 

4. 

55 

X. 

55 

,,  N. 

5. 

55 

X. 

55 

„  A. 

3. 

55 

X. 

55 

5  5  J- 

1. 

55 

X. 

55 

„  K. 

No.  2  is  a  tubular  piece,  probably  portion  of  the  stem  of  a  pedestal, 
p  2 
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Fig.  15.  Luting,  various. 

1.  Handle  Form.  Red  Hill  X.  Goldhanger.  Section  J. 


O.  ,,  ”  -  ’’ 

4.  Coved-edge  „  X.  ,,  „  A- 

5.  Wattle-marked  fragment.  Red  Hiil  X.  Goldkanger.  Section  B. 
e'.  Finger-piece.  Red  Hill  1.  Langenkoe.  Depth  2  feet. 

7  Ansle-piece.  Red  Hill  I.  Langenhoe.  Depth  1  foot. 

s’.  Piece  of  slag  with  tear  drops.  Red  Hill  X.  Goldhanger. 

9.  £ip°of^clay  with  knife-cuts.  Red  Hill  X.  Goldhanger. 
Section  A. 

10.  Piece  with  flat-projecting  edge.  Red  Hill  HI.  Langenhoe. 

Depth  1  foot  ^  m  o  j.- 

11.  Piece  with  rounded  edge.  Red  Hill  X.  Goldhanger.  Section  J. 

12.  Piece  with  wedge-shaped  edge.  Red  Hill  VI.  Langenhoe. 

Section  2.  .r  r  i  ii. 

13.  Small  foot  or  support.  Red  Hill  III.  Langenhoe.  Depth 

3  feet. 

14.  Tapering  Bar.  Red  Hill  X.  Goldhanger.  Section  J. 

15.  Frilled  edge.  Red  Hill  X.  Goldhanger.  Section  J. 

16.  Frilled  edge.  Red  Hill  III.  Langenhoe.  Depth  3  feet. 


Fig.  16.  Luting,  Saggar  portions,  etc. 

1.  Rounded  base  corner.  Red  Hill  HI.  Langenhoe.  Depth 

2.  Rounded  base  corner.  Red  Hill  III.  Langenhoe.  Depth 

3.  Perforated  cover  corner.  Red  Hill  X.  Goldhanger. 

4.  Roof  piece  with  shaped  edge.  Red  Hiil  X.  Goldhangei. 

Section  K.  „  t,  j  xr-n  Y  Cnlrl 

5.  Tabular  piece  with  vertrified  surface.  Red  Hill  A.  Goia 

hanger.  Section  J.  ,  t  tt-h  v 

6.  Cover-piece  with  flat  expanded  edge.  Red  Hill  X.  D 

hangrer.  Section  N.  ^  . 

7.  Portion  of  bar  edge.  Red  Hill  X.  Gddhanger  SecLon 

8.  Piece  with  wattle  marks.  Red  Hill  X.  Goldhangei. 

9.  Square  base  corner.  Red  Hill  X.  Goldlmngw. 

10.  Piece  of  floor  with  squared  notches.  Red  Hill  X.  Gold  g 

11.  S  of  floor  with  squared  notches.  Red  Hill  X.  Goldhanger. 

12.  ptet'of  floor  with  squared  notches.  Bed  Hill  X.  Goldhanger. 

Section  K. 
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Fig.  17.  Luting.  Saggar  portions,  etc. 

1.  Flat  piece  with  wedge-shaped  impress.  Red  Hill  X.  Gold- 
hanger.  Section  k. 

2.  Rounded  roof  corner.  Red  Hill  X.  Goldhanger.  Section  n. 

3.  Rounded  base  corner.  Red  Hill  III.  Langenhoe.  Pot  Hole. 

4.  Four  pieces  forming  portion  of  base  and  of  a  saggar. 
Red  Hill.  Goldhanger.  Section  r. 

5.  Rounded  roof  corner.  Red  Hill  X.  Goldhanger.  Section  B 

6.  Piece  of  curved  side.  Red  Hill  III.  Langenhoe.  Pot  Hole. 

Fig.  18.  Briquetage  from  the  natural  rill-hollow  or  pot-hole 
beneath  Xo.  III.,  Langenhoe. 

1.  Flat  piece  with  expanded  edge. 

2.  Piece  of  luting  with  finger  impressions. 

3.  Bar  or  support  of  rectangular  section. 

4.  Flat  piece  of  luting  pitted  with  finger  point  marks  and  having 
a  straight  definite  edge. 

5.  Wedge. 

6.  Firebar. 

9,  10,  11,  and  12.  Bars  or  supports. 


Late-Celtic  Remains  on  the  Coast  of  Brittany 

COMPARABLE  WITH  THE  ReD  HiLLS. 

By  H.  WiLMER,  Esq. 

During  the  course  of  a  motor  journey  in  France  in  June 
of  this  year,  with  Mr.  W.  M.  Tapp,  F.S.A.,  we  visited  Carnac, 
situated  immediately  to  the  eastward  of  the  Peninsula  of 
Quiberon,  on  the  south  coast  of  Brittany. 

Carnac  is  well  known  as  the  centre  of  a  district  of  great 
archaeological  interest,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  a  vast  number 
of  dolmens,  menhirs,  and  alignments  of  stones  of  Druidic 
character. 

While  studying  the  exhibits  in  the  Musee  Miln,  of  which 
Mons.  L.  le  Rouzic  is  the  curator,  our  attention  was  called  to 
a  number  of  objects  which  bore  a  strong  typical  resemblance 
to  objects  found  in  the  Red  Hills  of  Essex,  and  we  were  told 
they  had  been  found  on  the  sand  dunes  fringing  the  bay  to 
the  immediate  west  of  the  Quiberon  peninsula. 
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Into  this  bay  discharge  several  rivers,  draining  a  large 
tract  of  country,  and  immediately  to  the  northward  of  the 
sand  dunes  are  certain  estuaries  corresponding  closely  in 
appearance  to  those  on  our  Essex  coast. 

During  recent  years  the  removal  of  sand  from  the  dunes 
has  brought  to  light  the  remains  of  what  was  evidently  a 
fishing  settlement,  dating  from  the  Gaulish  period,  a  period 
which  corresponds  with  the  British  or  Late-Celtic  period  of 
this  country. 

The  habitations  which  comprised  the  fishing  settlement, 
together  with  the  industries  with  which  they  were  at  all 
events  geographically  associated,  extend  as  at  present  dis¬ 
closed  over  an  area  of  some  800  metres,  by  a  depth  of  some 
120  metres,  although  from  the  examination  which  we  made 
on  the  following  day,  and  which  was  necessarily  somewhat 
superficial,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  width  of  the  site 
may  be  somewhat  greater. 

The  habitations  themselves  are  situated  at  some  200  yards 
from  the  sea,  and  at  a  level  somewhat  above  that  of  the  shore 
itself.  Those  which  had  been  opened  out  by  the  removal  of 
the  superincumbent  sand  appeared  to  be  roughly  round  in 
plan,  and  some  9  or  10  feet  in  diameter. 

The  side  walls  consisted  of  largish  rough  stones,  undressed, 
and  laid  in  clay,  which  appears  to  have  been  subjected  equally  j 
with  the  stones  themselves  to  the  action  of  fire.  The  floor  ! 
consisted  of  a  bed  of  clay,  burnt  in  places,  on  which  rested 
again  a  layer  of  dark  earth,  containing  many  fragments  of 
black  and  other  pottery,  shells,  and  bones  of  animals. 

In  some  of  the  sites  a  second  floor  is  found  overlying  the 
first,  and  at  a  height  of  some  12  inches  above  it. 

In  the  centre  of  the  cabins,  and  sometimes  at  the  corner, 
are  stones  placed  vertically,  or  on  their  bed,  showing  strong  j 
evidence  of  fire  action.  These  evidently  formed  the  hearths,  I 
and  immediately  round  these  the  quantity  of  bones  and  j 
pottery  increased.  Not  only  were  the  remains  of  pottery  j 
in  and  around  these  habitations  most  extensive,  but  there 
is  also  a  considerable  variety  of  type. 

The  pottery  appears  to  have  been  made  by  hand,  as  well  as 
on  the  wheel.  The  black  variety  which  predominates  in 
quantity  shows  a  strong  admixture  of  quartz  and  mica.  j 

A  deposit  of  black  clay  exists  close  by,  from  which  these  | 
vessels  were  in  all  probability  made.  There  are  in  addition  ' 
many  fragments  of  red  as  well  as  of  a  coarse  grey  ware. 

The  black  ,  ware  has  a  bright  lustrous  surface,  as  though  it 
had  been  treated  with  black  lead.  Many  of  the  examples  are 
decorated  in  incised  lines. 
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Fig.  25  [7]  shows  part  of  a  bowl,  with  rim,  while  fig.  25  [6] 
represents  a  fragment  of  the  underside  of  a  vessel.  The  latter 
has  evidently  been  worked  on  a  lathe  after  it  had  become  dry. 


Fig.  25.  FEAGMENTS  OF  POTTERY  FROM  THE  QUIBBRON  PENINSULA. 

Both  pieces  are  typical  of  Late-Celtic  work.  Fig.  25  [7]  is 
formed  of  black  clay,  with  a  considerable  admixture  of^ quartz. 
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After  examining  the  remains  of  some  of  the  cabins,  we 
passed  on  to  the  site  of  the  industries,  which  existed  further 
to  the  north-west.  At  this  point  the  level  of  the  sand  dunes, 
which  round  the  cabins  is  somewhat  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  falls  to  about  the  level  of  the  sea.  Like  the  dunes  on  our 
own  coasts,  they  are  irregular  in  outline,  and  covered  with 
a  sparse  vegetation  amongst  which  the  sea  holly  and  other 
similar  plants  are  found. 

Some  years  previous  to  our  visit,  Mons.  le  Kouzic  had 
unearthed  a  furnace,  a  plan  of  which  is  shown  in  fig.  26. 


Fig.  26.  PLAN  AND  SECTION  OP  FURNACE  FOUND  ON  THE  QUIBERON 
PENINSULA. 

At  the  base  of  the  furnace,  and  within  the  flues  themselves, 
he  had  found  the  debris  of  the  pieces  which  had  undoubtedly 
formed  the  grate  of  the  furnace,  and  the  method  by  which  the 
firebars  had  rested  on  the  side  walls  of  the  flues  was  quite 
apparent.  At  distances  of  about  9  inches,  flat  long  pebbles, 
such  as  are  found  on  the  beach,  were  embedded  in  the  clay 
sides  of  the  furnace.  Bound  the  projecting  end  of  these 
stones  was  formed  a  clay  corbel,  and  across  and  between  the 
corbels  themselves  rested  the  firebars  on  which  the  objects  to 
be  subjected  to  the  fire  were  placed. 

What  were  the  objects  which  rested  on  these  bars  ?  That 
question  appears  to  be  answered  by  the  existence  round  and 
about  the  furnace  of  a  deposit  of  thin  hard  pottery,  repre¬ 
senting  unquestionably  the  remains  of  the  vessels,  the  making 
of  which  was  either  the  object  of  the  industry  or  which  repre¬ 
sented  at  some  stage  or  other  the  tools  of  some  industry. 
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The  fragment  bed  is  extensive,  and  yields  so  far  as  we  were 
able  to  discover  but  three  classes  of  objects^  a  dense  deposit  of 
fine  hard  thin  earthenware,  black  inside  and  red  outside,  of  a 
thickness  of  about  g  of  an  inch.  A  large  number  of  round 
clay  objects  bent  into  a  semi-circle,  and  with  ends  in  all  cases 
nipped,  apparently  with  a  view  of  their  fitting  in  some  pre¬ 
determined  position,  and  a  lesser  number  of  round  pillar¬ 
shaped  objects,  roughly  parallel,  and  similar  to  what  we  find 
in  the  Essex  Red  Hills. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  original  form  of 
the  vessels  of  which  so  large  a  deposit  has  been  found. 

Mons.  le  Rouzic  has  succeeded  in  reconstructing  three  of 
these,  and  of  the  pieces  which  we  collected  on  our  visit  a 
further  one  has  been  put  together,  which  will  form  part  of  the 
Red  Hills  Collection. 

The  vessels  in  question  were  narrow  deep  troughs,  rect¬ 
angular  in  plan,  but  with  the  sides  and  ends  sloping  inwards 
and  upwards,  or,  in  other  words,  the  dimensions  in  both  direc¬ 
tions  at  the  top  of  the  trough  were  less  than  those  at  the 
base. 

Fig.  25  [II]  will  indicate  clearly  what  were  the  form  and 
dimensions  of  these  peculiar  little  troughs. 

We  come  now  to  the  small  bent  pieces  with  the  shaped  ends. 
These  exist  as  I  have  said  in  large  quantities,  and  round  this 
particular  furnace  they  appeared  to  be  all  of  one  size. 

They  had  all  the  appearance  of  having  been  burnt 
separately,  but  the  curator  showed  me  one  which  he  had 
picked  up  which  retained  still  at  one  end  a  portion  of  the 
side  of  one  of  the  troughs. 

Although  this  was  the  only  one  found  to  which  any  attach¬ 
ment  exists,  Mons.  le  Rouzic  and  others  who  have  studied 
them  conclude  that  they  were  used  to  keep  the  sides  of  the 
troughs  parallel  at  the  top  during  burning  operations,  and  the 
curator  claims  that  this  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that 
certain  marks  on  each  side  of  the  troughs  appear  to  be  the 
marks  of  the  attachment  of  these  little  crossbars. 

It  is  obvious  I  think  that  they  did  not  form  part  of  the 
finished  vessels  themselves,  otherwise  their  occurrence  in 
broken  form  attached  to  the  vessels  would  be  frequent. 

If  Mons.  le  Rouzic’s  conclusions  are  sound,  then  the  one 
that  he  has  found  attached  must  have  become  cemented 
accidentally  during  the  firing,  while  the  others  must  have 
been  so  fixed  as  to  be  capable  of  removal  after  the  firing  of 
the  vessels. 

I  think,  however,  it  is  clear  that  whatever  purpose  these 
crossbars  served,  they  must  have  remained  attached  to  the 
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troughs  until  the  firing  stage  was  completed,  as  in  the 
trough  shown  in  fig.  25,  the  broken  remains  of  one  of  these 
attachments  is  still  visible,  while  the  marks  of  several 
others  are  also  apparent.  It  is  very  puzzling  to  know  what 
their  object  can  have  been,  and  it  is  still  more  curious  tc 
observe  that  all  those  that  we  found  in  the  sand  appear  to 
have  been  fashioned  and  burnt  separately. 

Among  those  which  I  have  shown  in  fig.  27  is  a  larger  one 
which  was  not  found  on  the  site  of  Furnace  No.  1,  and  to 
which  I  have  referred  later  on. 

The  supports  or  bars  which  fitted  in  between  the  corbels 
and  which  probably  carried  the  troughs,  were  round,  and 
some  1^  inch  in  diameter. 

The  form  of  the  vessels  themselves,  and  the  sloping  inwards 
of  the  sides  and  ends  suggests  that  they  were  laid  side  by  side 
on  the  firebars,  and  that  the  fire  was  intended  to  play  round 
and  about  them,  a  result  which  would  not  have  been  possible 
had  the  sides  been  vertical  and  the  vessels  in  contact. 

There  is  no  evidence,  however,  to  show  whether  the  making 
of  the  vessels  was  the  object  of  the  industry,  or  whether  they 
were  merely  ancillary  to  some  other  process. 

Fragments  of  the  black  Gaulish  pottery  are  found  in 
association  with  these  objects,  and  Mons.  le  Rouzic  is  of 
opinion  that  the  vessels  themselves  belong  to  the  same 
period.  Human  bones  and  skulls  were  found  in  close 
proximity  to  the  furnace. 

During  our  examination  of  other  sites  close  by  we  also 
came  across  portions  of  a  human  skeleton. 

Another  site  somewhat  closer  to  the  sea  produced  a  number 
of  the  pillar-shaped  objects,  several  pieces  precisely  the  same 
as  the  so-called  firebars  of  the  Essex  Red  Hills,  as  well  as 
curved  distance  pieces  similar  to  those  already  described  in 
connection  with  the  troughs,  but  of  a  larger  pattern.  These 
are  shown  in  Fig.  27  and  lettered  K  1,  K  3,  etc. 

We  examined  a  further  site  quite  close  to  the  sea,  just 
where  the  sand  dunes  commence.  Some  years  ago  Mons.  le 
Rouzic  had  found  a  laro-e  number  of  fragments  of  vessels  of  a 
thin  yellow  ware,  differing  in  shape  from  those  of  the  troughs 
previously  described. 

Unfortunately  the  sand  had  accumulated  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  interval,  and  we  were  unable  to  reach  the 
pottery  bed. 

I  have,  however,  been  furnished  with  some  of  the  fragments, 
two  of  which  are  represented  in  fig.  25  [X  and  XI]. 

As  the  manufacture  of  salt  is  constantly  suggested  as  an 
explanation  of  these  coast  industries,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
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mention  that  the  evaporation  of  baysalt  by  natural  heat  is 
(Carried  on  at  the  present  time  at  Caruac. 
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Fig.  27.  FRAGMENTS  OP  POTTERY  FROM  THE  QUIBERON  PENINSULA. 


As  the  clay  bed  in  'whicli  the  shallow  evaporation  pits  are 
formed  is  very  suitable,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  present 
system  is  a  survival  of  a  very  ancient  industry. 

The  region  which  I  have  described  is  that  which  was 
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named  by  the  Romans  ‘  Armorica.’  It  was  at  the  time  of  the 
Roman  invasion  of  Gaul  peopled  by  the  powerful  maritime 
tribe  of  the  Veneti.  They  were  the  last  to  give  in  to  the 
invaders,  their  final  overthrow  having  occurred  in  the  year 
preceding  the  first  invasion  by  Caesar  of  this  country,  B.c.  55, 

Tlie  description  which  I  have  been  able  to  give  of  these 
interesting  remains  of  some  prehistoric  industry,  shows  I 
think  very  clearly  that,  at  all  events  so  far  as  the  appliances 
which  were  in  use,  the  latter  bear  a  strong  typical  resemblance 
to  those  which  characterize  the  Red  Hills  of  Essex. 

The  period  during  which  these  industries  were  in  operation, 
as  judged  by  the  associated  potteries,  appear  to  be  similar, 
the  people  who  carried  them  on  were  the  same,  and  the  fact 
that  in  both  cases  the  industries  appeared  to  depend  upon  the 
proximity  of  the  sea  renders  the  comparison  one  of  consider¬ 
able  interest. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  these  Gaulish  industries  is 
undoubtedly  the  small  trough-shaped  vessels,  a  feature  which 
in  the  case  of  the  Red  Hills  is  absent,  but  the  similarity  of 
the  furnace  construction  and  other  objects  show  how  important 
it  is  that  the  report  and  the  information  which  the  Committee 
have  been  able  to  secure  should  be  distributed  over  as  large  an 
area  as  possible. 

The  Committee  is  beginning  to  recognise  that  the  industries 
that  are  represented  by  the  Red  Hills  are  not  peculiar  to 
Essex  only,  and  the  information  which  I  have  been  able  to 
give  suggests  that  they  were  not  even  confined  to  England, 
and  that  the  investigation  of  the  Red  Hills  may  have  to  be 
extended  to  other  countries  inhabited  by  Celtic  tribes.” 


Thursday,  26th  March,  1908. 

Sir  EDWARD  WILLIAM  BRABROOK,  C.B., 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  : 

Erom  Rev.  W.  J.  Loftie,  B.A.,  F.S.A.  : — A  collection  of  MSS.,  chiefly  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  relating  to  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  (Savoy  Estate). 

From  the  Author : — Derbyshire  and  other  Horn-hooks.  By  ^yilliam  Bemrope, 
F.S.A.  8vo.  n.p.  1908. 
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From  the  Trustees  of  Sir  Jolin  Soane’s  Museum  :~An  account  of  the  Sarco¬ 
phagus  of  Seti  I.  King  of  Egypt,  B.c.  1370.  By  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge, 
Litt.D.  8vo.  London,  1908. 

Captain  Nevile  Rodwell  Wilkinson,  Ulster  King  of  Anns, 
I  was  admitted  Fellow. 

I  0.  M.  Dalton,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  read  the  following  notes 
on  the  early  relations  of  the  Christian  Celtic  Fret;  two  gilt- 
metal  panels  of  the  Crucifixion  and  St.  Paul  of  French  work 
'  circa  1300  ;  and  an  early  relief  of  the  Crucifixion  in  Stepney 
parish  church  : 


Early  Relations  of  the  Christian  Celtic  Fret. 

The  problems  connected  with  the  origin  of  ornament  in 
the  early  art  of  our  islands  are  of  such  peculiar  interest  that 
it  is  desirable  to  record  as  they  arise  any  new  facts  which 
j  seem  likely  to  further  their  solution.  The  present  note  is 
i  concerned  with  the  fret  or  key  pattern  which  is  so  charac¬ 
teristic  a  feature  of  Christian  Celtic  decorative  art. 

Although  in  a  few  objects  of  the  La  Tene  period  we  observe 
an  occasional  tendency  to  fret-like  combinations  of  straight 
lines,  key  patterns  as  a  class  suddenly  appear  after  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Christianity.  They  come  in  with  other  intrusive 
motives,  some  of  which  can  be  definitely  traced  to  the 
Christian  countries  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  question  then 
arises  whether  their  prototypes  cannot  also  be  found  either 
in  the  Late-Hellenistic  art  of  the  Christian  East  or  in  that  of 
its  derivatives  upon  Italian  soil.  As  the  relationships  between 
Early  British  or  Irish  art  and  that  of  the  Mediterranean  are 
a  necessary  result  of  the  connection  between  the  Church  in 
these  islands  and  the  Church  in  the  nearer  East,  it  is  at  least 
permissible  to  consider  the  likelihood  of  importation  in  the 
present  case  also. 

The  most  familiar  feature  of  the  Celtic  fret  is  its 
obliquity,  probably  due,  as  Mr.  Romilly  Allen  suggested, 
to  the  setting 'out  of  the  design  on  the  same  plan  as  that 
adopted  for  interlacings.*  Tentative  efforts  to  vary  the  right 
angles  of  the  ordinary  fret,  by  setting  the  lines  diagonally, 
appear  sometimes  in  Greek  art,t  but  the  development  of 
the  tendency  was  impossible  as  long  as  the  design  was 

*  Celtic  Art  in  Pagan  and  Christian  Tmes,  281.  The  scjuare  rectangular 
fret  found  on  stone  crosses  at  Penmon,  Anglesey,  and  occurring  along  Noi’th 
Wales  as  far  as  Cheshire,  has  been  attributed  by  some  to  Saxon  rather  than 
Celtic  influence  (^Reliquaj'y  and  Illustrated  Archaeologist^  iii.  109-112).  At  any 
rate  it  is  rare  in  Celtic  .art. 

t  On  Rhodian  vases,  see  A.  Riegl,  Stllfragen,  1(56. 
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used,  as  it  nearly  always  was  in  the  classical  period,  for 
secondary  purposes,  such  as  the  filling  of  borders.  It  was  onl^^ 
when  the  fret  was  amplified  so  as  to  fill  a  space  equal  to  that 
of  two  or  three  rows,  and  form  the  whole  decoration  of  a 
compartment  or  panel,  that  an  ornament  at  all  like  the  Celtic 
fret  could  be  produced.  This  substantive  treatment  of  an 
accessory  motive  was  thus  the  really  important  change,  and  it 
affected  the  interlacing  and  the  fret  alike.  But  it  did  not  occur 
until  Greek  art  in  its  decline  had  submitted  to  the  invasion  of 
oriental  taste  and  adopted  numerous  oriental  elements.  It 
was  only  then  that  the  promotion  to  the  principal  place  of 
ornaments  used  subordinate!}^  by  the  Hellenes  could  become 
general.  The  oriental  of  Western  Asia,  accustomed  to  mere 
pattern,  and  averse  alike  to  figure  subjects  and  to  void  spaces, 
called  for  the  change  with  increasing  insistence,  and  late 


Fig.  1.  DETAIL  FROM  THE  ENTABLATURE  OP  THE  GREAT  TEMPLE  j 

AT  PALMYRA  (AFTER  JAHRBUCH  DER  K.  PREUSSISCHEIT  KUNST-  | 

SAMMLUNGEN,  1904).  j 

Hellenistic  art  at  last  conceded  the  demand.  Riegl  and  others  j 
have  traced  the  results  of  this  surrender  in  relation  to  the  : 
acanthus  as  a  motive  in  decoration.  But  it  seems  probable 
that  the  fret  was  subjected  to  similar  treatment  in  the  East 
at  a  period  earlier  than  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
Ireland ;  and  that  this  occurred  in  those  regions  of  tlither 
Asia  where  Greek  art  only  maintained  its  influence  by  making 
concessions  to  oriental  taste.  ! 

Fig.  1  reproduces  part  of  a  broad  band  of  ornament  upon  , 
the  entablature  of  the  great  temple  at  Palmyra.*  Here  we  j 

*  This  design  should  be  comj)ared  with  that  frequently  used  as  a  background  | 
on  Saracenic  metal  work  made  in  Mesojiotamia  in  the  thirteenth  century  (fig.  2). 
The  close  similarity  suggests  that  the  Saracenic  motive  is  really  a  survival  from 
earlier  times,  like  other  elements  in  the  complex  which  we  describe  as  Mohnm- 
medan  art. 
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see  the  fret  modified  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  the  most 
conspicuous  and  important  part  of  the  decoration.  It  is  on 
its  way  to  become  something  more  than  the  design  of  a  mere 
border,  and  could  perfectly  well  fill  separate  rectangular 
spaces  after  the  manner  of  the  Celtic  fret.  The  spirit  in 
which  it  is  treated  is  the  negation  of  the  classical  spirit ;  the 
design  is  no  longer  Greek.  Set  it  out  diagonally,  and  it 
would  begin  to  resemble  an  Irish  motive. 


Fig.  2.  SARACENIC  METAL  CASKET  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM,  MOSUL, 
THIRTEENTH  CENTURY. 


j  It  is  possible  that  even  the  fret  set  out  diagonally  may 
be  discovered  in  the  East,  for  we  know  that  by  the  sixth 
'  century  the  decorative  sculpture  of  Syria  was  treating  motives 
I  similar  to  the  fret  with  a  liberty  foreign  to  Greek  feeling 
Fig.  3  represents  a  band  of  ornament  from  one  of  the  pilasters 
on  the  Piazzetta  at  Venice  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Mark.  They  are  known  as  the  Pilastri 
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Acritani,  because  they  were  brought  by  the  Venetians  from 
Acre,  after  their  victory  over  the  Genoese  in  A.D.  1258.  They 
date  approximately  from  the  time  of  Justinian,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  monograms  which  they  bear.  In  this  band  of 
ornament,  right  angles  are  abandoned,  and  the  spirit  which 
presided  over  the  change  might  well  develop  such  design  as 
that  of  the  Palmyra  entablature  upon  lines  which  would 
bring  it  very  near  the  C^eltic  diagonal  fret. *  * 

It  is  not  in  any  way  pretended  that  these  two  instances  of 
an  experimental  treatment  of  a  classical  ornament  suffice  to 
prove  the  derivation  of  the  Celtic  key-pattern  from  the  East. 
They  do,  however,  show  that  influences  were  there  at  work 
tending  to  the  transformation  of  old  designs  upon  aesthetic 
principles  identical  with  those  followed  in  the  West.  And  they 
make  it  seem  by  no  means  unlikely  that  future  discoveries  may 


Fig.  3.  DETAIL  PKOM  THE  PILASTEI  ACEITANI,  VENICE. 

bring  to  light  examples  proving  a  real  causal  connection,  thus 
placing  the  fret  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  other  motives 
which  the  earliest  art  of  the  Western  Middle  Ages  borrowed 
from  Syria  and  Egypt.  All  the  artists  of  the  early  Middle  Ages 
were  eager  imitators  of  the  antique,  and  for  them  the  antique 
very  often  meant  the  art  of  the  Christian  East.  Among  those 
artists  the  men  of  our  islands  were  conspicuous  for  their 
talent  and  their  ingenuity  ;  and  it  is  most  desirable  that  all 
who  wish  to  understand  their  work  should  follow"  with  very 
careful  attention  the  progress  of  archeological  research  in 
Western  Asia. 

*  Forms  very  similar  to  parts  of  the  band  on  the  Venice  pilasters  occur  in  the 
borders  of  Irish  MSS.,  especially  at  the  corners.  ]S,g.  miniature  with  the 
unidentified  standing  figure  in  the  Book  of  Kells  (reproduced  by  Stanford  F. 
Robinson,  Illustrative  Art  in  the  Gospel  Boohs  of  Burrow,  Lindisfarne  and 
Kells).  The  borders  of  illuminations  in  the  early  Frankish  Gospels  of  Godescalc 
in  the  National  Library  at  Paris  may  also  be  compared. 
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Two  Gilt  Metal  Panels  of  the  Fourteenth  Century  in 
THE  British  Museum. 

The  two  gilt  copper  panels  here  illustrated  were  acquired 
by  the  British  Museum  in  1906;  they  had  previously  formed 


Fig.  4.  RELIQUARY  OP  ST.  PETER  AND  ST.  PAUL  IN  THE  CATHEDRAL  TREASURY 

AT  RHEIMS. 


part  of  the  Sneyd  collection  at  Keele  Hall,  and  had  been 
reproduced  in  electrotype,  perliaps  on  the  occasion  of  some 
exhibition  of  works  of  art.  Their  subjects,  both  of  which 
are  beneath  Gothic  canopies,  are  the  Crucifixion  and  St. 

VOL.  xxii.  q 
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Bartholomew,  with  conventional  plants  or  trees  in  the  back¬ 
ground. 

Several  other  objects  in  the  same  style  can  be  cited  for 
comparison  with  these  panels,  and  doubtless  their  number 
could  be  readily  increased  by  extended  research.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  is  the  reliquary  in  the  cathedral  treasury 
at  Rheims,  of  which  a  figure  is  here  given  (fig  4).*  It  is 
known  as  the  reliquary  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  from 
the  statuettes  of  the  two  Apostles  which  stood  at  the  two 
ends;  one  of  these  is  unfortunately  now  lost.  A  gabled 
canopy,  with  cresting  of  foliate  design  and  openwork 
arcading  resembling  a  series  of  traceried  windows,  has  four 
turrets  at  the  corners,  and  is  supported  by  slender  triple 
columns  which  rise  from  a  plinth  resting  upon  four  couchant 
lions.  Beneath  the  arcading,  its  ends  lying  within  the  gables, 
is  the  crystal  cylinder  for  the  relics,  mounted  in  gilt  metal 
with  figures  in  low  relief.  On  the  plinth  below  the  canopy 
stands  a  rectangular  casket,  the  visible  surfaces  of  which  are 
similarly  ornamented  with  figure-subjects  in  medallions,  the 
intervening  spaces  being  filled  by  naturalistic  foliage.  The 
subjects  represented  are  Our  Lord,  the  Virgin,  the  Apostles,  and 
the  Liberal  Arts,  and  the  foliage  in  the  backgrounds  resembles 
that  of  the  ivy  and  maple.  This  reliquary  is  mentioned  in  an 
inventory  of  A.D.  1669.  Two  panels  in  the  Bargello  at 
Florence  formerly  in  the  Carrand  collection  must  be  actually 
by  the  same  hand  as  those  in  the  British  Museum.  One  of  them 
also  represents  the  Crucifixion ;  the  other  has  Our  Lord  in 
Majesty  between  the  symbols  of  the  Evangelists.t  The 
electrotype  of  a  larger  panel  (fig.  5),  the  present  whereabouts 
of  which  I  do  not  know,  shows  the  same  manner  with  less 
exaggeration  in  the  length  of  the  figures,  and  upon  a  larger 
scale. 

The  style  of  all  these  objects  is  one  which  prevailed  in  the 
north  of  France  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  and  in  the  early 
years  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  our  panels  may  conjec- 
turally  be  assigned  to  about  the  year  1310.  It  is  interesting 
to  compare  them  with  two  very  beautiful  MSS.,  one  in  the 
British  Museum,  the  other  in  the  collection  of  H.  Yates 
Thompson,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  miniatures  which  are  executed  by  the 
same  artists.  The  book  in  the  Museum  is  called  the  Somme 


*  A.  Darcel,  Gazette  dca  Beaux  Arts^  second  period,  xxiii.  (1881),  pp.  105-6 
fig.  (drawing)  on  p.  103.  The  reliquary  is  39  centimetres  high  and  31  centi¬ 
metres  long.  In  general  form  it  rather  resembles  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  on 
the  tympanum  of  the  west  doorway  at  Notre  Dame,  Paris, 
t  Catalo(jo  del  Iteale  Mneeo  Nazionale  dl  Firenze,  1898,  Nos.  663,  664. 
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le  Roy  ;*  it  is  a  moral  treatise  on  the  Commandments,  the 
Creed,  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  and  other  subjects  composed 
for  Philip  III.  by  his  confessor,  the  Dominican  Friar  Laurent, 
in  A.D.  1279.  The  illuminations  are  assigned  to  the  first 
decade  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  are  evidently  of  about 
the  same  period  as  the  metal  reliefs.  The  latter,  however, 
though  very  attractive  in  themselves,  are  not  equal  in  artistic 


Fig.  0.  GILT  METAL  PANEL  WITH  TWO  EVANGELISTS  (from  an  electrotype). 


merit  to  the  miniatures  ;  the  figures  are  unduly  elongated,  and 
lack  the  finished  style  which  lends  the  books  their  peculiar 
distinction.  The  trees  and  plants  of  the  background  are 

*  G.  F.  Warner,  Reproductions  from  Illuminated  Manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum,  Series  iii.  j)!.  xix. 

Mr.  Yates  1  Thompson’s  book,  La  Sainte  Abiaye,  is  described  by  Dr.  James  in 
the  catalogue’of  Mr.  Thompson's  collection,  vol.  i.  No.  40. 
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similar  on  the  plaques  and  in  the  miniature  (fig.  6).  Though 
the  stems  are  conventional,  the  foliage  is  naturalistic,  and 
leaves  of  like  character  may  be  seen  in  the  sculpture  of  the 
great  French  cathedrals,  for  example  at  Rheims  itself.*  Dr. 


Fifr.  (i.  FROM  THE  "SOMME  LE  ROY  ”  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 


\dtzthum,  the  most  recent  commentator  on  the  group  of  MSS. 
represented  by  the  Somme  le  Roy,  is  inclined  to  trace  their 

*  See  rejiroductions  in  Lcs  Artu,  January,  1900,  ]).  13,  and  July,  p.  27. 
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origin,  not  to  Paris,  but  to  Lorraine,  possibly  to  Metz.*  He 
considers  them  to  be  the  work  of  a  school  directly  influenced 


Fig.  7.  GILT  METAL  PANEL  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM,  FRENCH, 
EARLY  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 


by  the  art  of  the  Low  Countries,  itself  influenced  by  the  art 


*  G.  Vit/.thum,  Die  PafiserMiniaturmalcrei  von  <h,r  Zclt  den  helliiirn 
Ludwuj  his  za  Fldllpi)  von  Valois,  221-230.  The  ICnglish  affinities  in  the 
MSS.,  affecting  both  the  figures  and  the  ornamental  motives,  lend  the  grouj)  an 
exceptional  interest. 
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of  East  Anglia ;  and  he  believes  that  English  illuminators 
may  have  shared  in  their  production.  The  historical  relations 
between  the  bishops  of  Metz  and  Flanders  on  the  one  hand, 
and  between  Flanders  and  England  on  the  other,  lend  proba- 


Fig.  8.  GILT  METAL  PANEL  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM,  FRENCH, 
EARLY  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

bility  to  the  artistic  relationships  thus  suggested.  It  may  be 
that  the  place  in  which  the  metal  reliefs  were  made  lies  some¬ 
where  in  the  north-east  of  France  or  in  Lorraine  rather  than 
in  Paris  or  its  neighbourhood. 

O 
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The  subjects  upon  the  two  panels  (figs.  7  and  8)  do  not  call  for 
extended  comment.  The  Apostle  must  be  St.  Bartholomew, 
rather  than  St.  Paul ;  and  his  sword-like  knife  is  very  like  the 
swords  to  be  seen  in  pictures  of  about  the  same  date,  for 
instance  Peter’s  sword  in  the  Betrayal  Scene  on  Duccio’s  Altar- 
Piece  at  Siena.  The  Crucifixion  may  be  compared,  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Gothic  period,  with  the  earlier  example  on  the 
Stepney  relief  (described  below).  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  sun 
and  moon  are  less  conspicuous,  and  that  only  three  nails  are 
used  for  the  feet.  The  chalice  below  the  cross  is  of  the 
thirteenth-century  t3^pe  represented  in  the  British  Museum 
by  the  example  from  Berwick  St.  James,  in  Wiltshire.  In 
Carolingian  times  the  chalice  is  usually  held  by  the  personifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Church ;  but  as  early  as  the  tenth  century  it 
occurs  alone,  as  here,  and  is  connected  in  idea  with  the  Holy 
Grail  or  chalice  of  the  Last  Supper.’  * 


A  Relief  repre.senting  the  Crucifixion  in  the 
Parlsh  Church  of  St.  Dunstan  at  Stepney. 

The  small  stone  panel  with  the  Crucifixion  in  relief  now 
on  the  wall  near  the  organ  in  St.  Dunstan’s  Church,  Stepney 
(see  illustration),  deserves  the  attention  of  archaeologists  on 
account  of  its  evidently  early  date.j  Its  surface  is  un* 
fortunately  much  weathered,  as  it  has  only  been  removed  to 
the  interior  of  the  church  in  recent  times.  In  former  days 
it  was  over  the  south  door.| 

As  is  the  case  with  the  oldest  sculptured  stone  roods,  the 
dating  of  this  relief  is  no  easy  matter.  The  character  of  the 
ornament  upon  the  border,  and  the  wa}’-  in  which  the 
Crucifixion  is  treated,  show  that  the  close  of  the  twelfth 

*  E.g.  MS.  9428  Bibliotheque  Royale,  Brussels  (Cahier  and  Martin,  Melanges 
d'avclteulvgie,  ii.  49  (tenth  century)  ;  ivory  carving  in  the  British  Museum 
(twelfth  century)  ;  stained  glass  window  in  Rheims  cathedral  church.  In  the  Gothic 
period  the  small  figure  of  Adam  emerging  from  his  tomb  at  the  foot  of  the  cross 
occasionally  fulfils  the  function  formerly  assigned  to  the  personified  Church,  and 
holds  a  chalice  to  receive  the  blood  from  Christ’s  side.  This  is  the  case  in  an 
English  Psalter  of  the  early  fourteenth  century  in  the  British  Museum. 

t  The  dimensions  are  3  feet  2  inches  in  height  and  2  feet  3  inches  in  breadth. 
All  possible  facilities  for  the  examination  of  the  sculpture  were  given  by  the 
Rev.  A.  E.  Dalton,  Rector  of  Stepney  (now  Rector  of  Clapham),  who  is  keenly 
interested  in  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Stepney  Church. 

X  A  small  and  very  inaccurate  engraving  of  this  relief  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Gentleman' s  Magazine  for  August  1793,  p[).  712-13.  Mr.  H.  \V.  King’s  etching 
in  the  Jonrnal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association,  vii.  1852,  pi.  vi.  is  a 
decided  improvement,  though  even  here  the  artist  has  not  been  altogether 
succes.sful,  misinterpreting  details  in  rendering  the  body  of  Our  Lord,  and 
mipnderstauding  the  figures  in  the  medallions  above  the  arms  of  the  cross.  The 
relief  is  mentioned  in  Lysons’s  Environs  of  London, 
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century  would  be  the  latest  probable  limit.  Tradition, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  associate  the  sculpture  with 
the  period  of  St.  Dunstan  himself.*  In  what  follows  a 
few  reasons  may  be  given  for  the  belief  that  although  the 
lifetime  of  the  Saint  may  be  too  early,  and  the  twelfth  century 
may  prove  the  real  date,  there  seems  little  or  nothing  in  the 
work  itself  inconsistent  with  the  earlier  attribution.  Such 
conclusions  as  are  possible  must  be  drawn  from  archeological 
evidence,  for  the  surface  of  the  stone  is  so  badly  worn  that  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  artistic  merit  of  the  panel  as  it  once 
was ;  the  features  of  the  figures  are  obliterated,  and  the 
salient  portions  worn  away.  Enough  remains,  however,  to 
show  that  the  sculptor  was  not  a  man  of  great  powers,  but 
that  he  followed  a  traditional  model  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
The  Virgin  and  St.  John  stand  awkwardly,  and  their 
draperies  hang  heavily  from  their  limbs.  But  the  composition 
as  a  whole  has  the  virtues  of  order  and  symmetry  belonging 
to  the  traditional  scheme  upon  which  it  is  based. 

The  first  point  which  we  may  notice  is  the  manner  in  which 
tlie  ends  of  the  cross  are  moulded.  Shaped  or  moulded  ends 
of  crosses,  sutro-estino;  an  orio-inal  in  metal-work  or  wood,  are 
frequently  found  in  the  twelfth  century ;  f  but  they  are 
apparently  quite  as  common  earlier,  and  the  examples  which 
afibrd  perhaps  the  nearest  parallel  to  the  Stepney  relief  are 
English  and  of  the  late  tenth  and  early  eleventh  centuries. 
The  first  is  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  Benedictional  of 
Aethelwold,  contemporary  with  Dunstan,  where  the  cross 
borne  by  an  angel  as  one  of  the  Instruments  of  the  Passion 
has  moulded  ends  of  the  same  character,  while  the  long  cross 
carried  by  Our  Lord  terminates  after  the  same  fashion.  + 
The  second  is  found  in  a  miniature  in  a  Register  of  New 
Minster  at  Winchester  dating  from  a.d.  1016 — 1020,  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  In  this  picture  Cnut  and  his  queen 
Rillgifu  are  seen  dedicating  on  the  high  altar  of  Winchester 


*  St.  Duristiin  died  in  988. 

I  E.tj.  Rood  over  the  chancel  door  at  Bolsover  church,  near  Chesterfield, 
{Journal  of  the  Britinh  Archaeoloriical  Association,  vii.  1852,  pi.  xxx.)  where  the 
Virgin  and  St.  John  are  present,  but  not  the  sun  and  moon  ;  twelfth  century 
marble  altar  frontal  of  Saint  Guilhem-du-Desert,  a  church  between  Lodeve  and 
Montpellier,  where  the  genei’al  treatment  of  the  Crucifixion  is  not  unlike  that  of 
the  Stepney  relief  (Le  Ricque  de  Monchy,  Notice  sur  Vavtel  dc  St.  Guilliem-du- 
DL'icrt,  1857  ;  Revoil,  Architecture  romane  du  midi  de  la  France,  vol.  iii. ; 
L.  Hegnle,  Les  incrustations  dccoratires,  etc.  ]>.  40)  ;  early  twelfth-century  relief 
with  the  Descent  from  the  Cross  at  Horn  (F.  X.  Kraus,  Geschichte  der  Christ- 
lichen  Knnst,  vol.  ii.  p.  214)  ;  tomb  of  Saint-Lazave,  Autun  {Monuments  Plot,  Cm. 
1902,  ])1.  x)  ;  early  twelfth-century  drawing  from  a  MS.  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  Auxerre  {Gazette  Archcologique,  xii.  1887,  pi.  xix.). 
f  Archaeolof/iu ,  xxiv.  pi.  xi. 
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cathedral  church* * * §  a  cross,  tlie  ends  of  which  are  again  similar 
to  those  of  the  Stepney  example.  In  other  Anglo-Saxon  MSS. 
of  the  eleventh  century  long  crosses  carried  in  the  hand 
terminate  in  much  the  same  way.t 

The  ornament  of  the  border  might  equally  belong  to  either 
the  eleventh  or  the  twelth  century  ;  it  is  one  of  those  classical 
derivatives  by  which  Romanesque  decoration  as  a  whole  is 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  Gothic  period.  Its  prototype  is 
what  is  known  as  the  ‘  enclosed  palmette,’  quite  an  early 
Greek  motive  contained  in  early  Byzantine  and  Sassanian 
art, 7  and  thus  transmitted  to  Lombard  Italy, §  Visigothic 
Spain,  II  and  the  Frankish  Empire.  11  With  the  tenth  cen¬ 
tury  it  becomes  frequent  in  northern  Europe ;  and  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  is  everywhere  to  be  found,  sometimes 
assuming  divergent  forms  which  almost  disguise  its  origin. 
In  our  own  country  it  occurs  on  Norman  fonts**  and  other 
contemporary  sculpture.  An  approximation  to  it,  though  in 
this  case  the  palmettes  are  within  half-circles,  is  to  be  seen 
along  the  top  of  one  of  the  curious  reliefs  in  the  choir  of 
Chichester  cathedral  church, +-f-  said  to  have  come  from  the 
Saxon  cathedral  church  of  Selsey. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  Crucifixion  itself,  we  shall  be  led  to 
similar  conclusions.  The  first  point  to  notice  is  that  the  feet 
do  not  lie  over  each  other  as  in  Gothic  art,  but  side  by  side,  so 
as  to  require  two  nails.  This  shows  that  in  any  case  the 


*  G.  F.  Wa,vmr,  Reproductions  from  Illuminated  Manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum,  Series  II.  pi.  vi.  A  very  early  example  in  metal-work  is  the  gold  cross 
of  Lothair  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Cahier  and  ^lartin,  Melanges  d'archkdogic,  i. 
1.  xxxii. 

t  E.g.  British  Museum,  Cotton,  Tiberius  c.  vi.  Flnglish  Psalter  of  the  eleventh 
century,  fol.  II 4b.  Cross  held  by  Our  Lord  treading  on  the  asp  and  basilisk. 
Stowe,  944,  fol.  6b.  Martyrology,  New  Minster  a.d.  1016-1020,  cross  carried  by 
a  priest. 

t  Sculptured  capitals  assigned  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  century  at  Daphni  in 
Attica  (G.  Millet,  Le  Monast'ere  dc  BajRuii,  fig.  2,  j).  8).  It  may  be  noted  here 
that  the  enclosed  palmette  appears  to  have  been  rarely  adopted  in  Roman  art,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  minor  arguments  which  might  be  brought  forward  in  favour  of 
the  Hellenistic  (as  opposed  to  Roman)  origin  of  Romanesque. 

§  Elxamples  in  R.  Cattaneo,  L’ arch itettura  in  Italia  dal  o  secolu  al  mille 
circa  ;  G.  T.  Rivoira,  Le  origini  dell'  architettura  lomharda. 

II  E.g.  A.  F.  Calvert,  Toledo,  London,  1907,  ])1.  438,  fig.  2,  etc. 

^  E.g.  Codex  Aureus,  British  Museum,  Harley  2788,  a.d.  800  ;  Alcuin  Bible, 
AdL  MS.  10,546,  ninth  century. 

**  E.g.  Bishopsteignton,  Devon  (J.  C.  Cox,  A  Historg  of  English  Church 
Furniture,  196.)  Also  at  Eowcy,  Lanreath,  Wolborough,  Barnetby-le-Wold, 
etc.  In  the  last  example  the  variant  used  is  like  that  on  the  great  chandelier  at 
Hildesheim. 

tt  Cast  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  ;  Archaeological  Journal,  xii. 
409 ;  M.  Enlart  (in  A.  Michel’s  Ilistoire  de  Vart,  etc.  ii.  pt.  i.  pp.  201-2) 
assigns  the  reliefs  to  the  twelfth  century. 
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relief  is  not  likely  to  have  been  made  after  the  year  a.d.  1200.* * * § 
The  sun  and  moon  represented  as  human  busts  in  discs  or 
medallions,  and  holding  their  mantles  to  their  eyes  in  sign  of 
grief,  f  are  also  characteristic  of  the  earlier  Middle  Ages.  In 
the  Gothic  period,  though  they  still  appear  above  the  cross  in 
crucifixions,  their  comparative  importance  is  diminished,  and 
their  human  character  is  less  emphasised.  The  personifications 
of  tlie  two  luminaries  are  derived  from  Hellenistic  models,  and 
more  directly  from  the  late-classical  art  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
There  are  various  examples  in  which  the  complete  figures  of 
Sol  and  Luna  are  seen  driving  their  chariots,  the  one  drawn 
by  horses,  the  other  by  oxen ;  J  but  as  a  rule  the  artist  was 
content  with  the  busts  or  heads  which  had  been  commonly 
placed  on  the  corners  of  Roman  sarcophagi  to  signify  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  human  life.  The  presence  of  the  sun  and  moon  at  the 
Crucifixion  is  partly  explained  by  Matthew  xxvii.  45 ;  but  from 
Carolingian  times  the  grief  of  the  great  luminaries  for  the 
dead  Christ  is  picturesquely  rendered.  From  the  ninth 
centuiy  to  the  rise  of  Gothic  art  they  are  frequently  seen 
veiling  their  faces  with  their  mantles,  and  examples  of  this 
occur  as  late  as  the  first  quarter -of  the  thirteenth  century.§ 
But  they  are  more  frequent  in  the  three  preceding  centuries, 
and  here  again  the  types  are  as  consistent  with  the  eleventh 
century  as  with  the  twelfth. 


*  I  believe  the  earliest  example  at  present  known  of  the  use  of  a  single  nail 
with  crossed  feet  occurs  in  a  miniature  in  the  Psalter  of  the  Landgraf  Hermann 
of  Thiiringcn  now  at  Stuttgart,  written  and  illuminated  before  the  year  1217. 
(A.  Ilaselotf,  Eine  ThiiringitsGh-Sdchsisehe  Malerschule,  etc.  149.) 

t  The  busts  are  not  very  easily  made  out,  owing  to  the  weathering  of  the 
stone,  but  I  think  no  one  familiar  with  early  medimval  iconography  will  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  the  description.  Mr.  King  (./owr/iaZ  of  the  British  Archaeological 
Association,  vii.  81)  is  certainly  wrong  in  describing  the  figures  as  angels. 

J  Among  the  well-known  ancient  examples  of  Sol  and  Luna  in  their  chariots 
are  those  on  the  Arch  of  Constantine  at  Rome,  and  the  relation  of  these  to  later 
sculptures  such  as  those  on  the  Baptistery  of  Parma  (Venturi,  Storia  delV  arte 
ifaliana,  i.  p.  49)  has  been  remarked.  Other  examples  of  the  Christian  i)eriod 
are  to  be  seen  on  the  ivory  diptych  at  Sens  (E.  Molinier,  Icoires,  p.  47)  on  the 
Carolingian  ivory  book-cover  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris  (Venturi,  as 
above,  ii.  p.  189),  and  on  a  tenth-century  ivory  from  Bamberg,  now  at  Munich. 
The  earliest  ajrpearances  of  the  busts  or  heads  of  sun  and  moon  at  the  Crucifixion 
occur  on  the  metal  ampulla;  at  Monza,  and  in  the  Syrian  gospels  of  Rabula  at 
Florence,  all  of  the  sixth  century. 

§  Haseloff,  as  above,  j).  14.5,  pi.  xlix.  In  Gothic  art  the  personifications 
disa])))ear,  though  sun  and  moon  are  still  often  represented  as  faces.  They  no 
longer  occupy  such  ])rominent  positions,  and,  as  in  Byzantine  art,  their  old 
I  daces  in  the  angles  of  the  cross  are  constantly  filled  by  angels.  The  discs  or 
tnedallions  in  which  the  bust  of  sun  and  moon  ajijiear  need  not  be  regarded  p 
representing  their  orbs.  The  light-giving  powers  are  iudeiieudently  indicated  in 
the  case  of  the  sun  by  a  crown  of  rays,  and  of  the  moon  by  a  crescent  on  the 
brow  ;  or  again,  by  torches  held  by  both.  The  medallions  are  rather  intended  to 
frame  the  subject,  as  in  the  imagines  clypcatcc  of  classical  art. 
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It  might  be  urged  that  the  treatment  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
with  its  suggestions  of  emaciation  and  of  physical  strain,  is 
characteristic  of  a  later  period  even  than  the  twelfth  century. 
The  transition  from  the  tranquil  to  the  suffering  type  is 
commonly  held  to  have  been  hastened  by  the  teaching  of 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  but  there  are  much  earlier  examples, 
like  the  crucifix  in  the  cathedral  of  Hildesheim,* * * §  the  realism 
of  which  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  usual  feelino;  of 
Romanesque  times.  The  same  feature  is  prominent  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  art,  which  sometimes  renders  the  figures  of  St.  John 
and  the  Virgin  in  a  most  dramatic  manner.!  Miniatures  in 
two  MSS.  of  the  Winchester  School  in  the  British  Museum, 
one  of  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  century,  the  other  of  about 
A.D.  1050,  illustrate  this  tendency, J  which  diminished  after  the 
Conquest.  Both  the  emaciated  body  of  Our  Lord  hanging 
with  inclined  head  and  the  dramatic  attitudes  of  the  Virgin 
and  St.  John  were  well-known,  especially  perhaps  in  our  own 
country,  long  before  the  thirteenth  century.  It  might  even  be 
argued  that  the  Stepney  Crucifixion  is  not  dramatic  enough  for 
the  Anglo-Saxon  manner  of  conceiving  the  scene,  and  that  its 
comparative  calm  points  to  a  time  when  Anglo-Saxon 
originality  had  ceased  to  dominate  English  art. 

The  symmetrical  treatment  of  the  Crucifixion  in  which  the 
Virgin  and  St.  John  stand  mourning  on  either  side  of  the 
cross  §  does  not  appear  to  have  been  adopted  before  the  seventh 
century  at  earliest.  In  the  fifth-centuiy  ivory  panel  in  the 
British  Museum  the  two  mourners  are  together  at  one  side,  as 
they  are  so  frequently  in  European  art  after  Giotto.  The 
simple  symmetrical  grouping  occurs  in  several  examples  of 
about  the  eighth  century  at  Rome  and  at  Monza,  1|  and  is 
continued  in  Carolingian  art,  though  here  other  figures  are 
frequently  added.  It  was  early  introduced  into  the  sculp¬ 
ture  of  our  own  country,  and  is  seen  on  the  older  of  the  two 
roods  at  Romsey.  The  positions  in  which  the  figures  stand 

*  S.  Beissel,  Der  hpAluje  Bernward  von  Hildesheim,  p.  16,  pi.  iii.  On  an 
early  ivory,  perhaps  Rhenish,  tenth  to  eleventh  century,  the  body  is  also  realisti¬ 
cally  treated.  (Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  photo.  14,209.).  Cf.  also  the  early 
ivory  at  Manchester  Art  Museum.  Gust,  The  Icory  Worhers  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
123. 

I  Pictures  of  the  Crucifixion  were  known  very  early  in  England.  Bede 
mentions  a  Crucifixion  among  the  pictures  brought  from  Rome  by  Benedict 
Biscop  in  A.n.  686. 

t  Both  miniatures  are  given  in  Dr.  Warner’s  Reproductions  from  Illuminated 
Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  Series  II.  pi.  iv.  and  vii. 

§  This  treatment  is  based  upon  the  account  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John. 

II  B.g.  Frescoes  in  Sta.  Maria  Antupta,  diptych  of  Rambona  in  the  Vatican, 
Encolpion  at  Monza,  Lost  Mosaic  of  Pope  John  VII.  (Garrucci,  Storia  delVarte 
cristiana,  Pl-  279-280 — all  between  the  the  seventh  and  ninth  centuries. 
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are  familiar  classical  attitudes  indicative  of  grief ;  and 
although  they  may  often  vary,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
Virgin,  the  position  of  St.  John’s  head  supported  upon  the 
bent  arm  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  * * * §  This  pose  was 
recognised  at  least  as  early  as  the  fourth  century  before 
Christ,  and  such  monuments  as  the  great  sarcophagus 
from  Sidon,  known  as  the  Sarcophagus  of  the  Mourning 
Women,  are  instructive  as  establishing  the  close  depen¬ 
dence  of  Christian  upon  antique  art.f  In  Romanesque 
times  the  grief  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  is  chiefly  shown 
by  the  position  of  the  arms  and  of  the  head.  The  Virgin 
does  not  faint,  or  need  the  support  of  others,  until  quite  at 
the  close  of  the  period, J  and  rarely  then,  for  her  collapse  is 
not  common  until  the  fourteenth  century.  The  posture  of 
the  two  figures  upon  our  relief  is  thus  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  Western  art  from  the  ninth  to  the  thirteenth  century. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  suppedaneum  or  footrest,  so 
general  in  pre-Gothic  Crucifixions,  is  not  represented  on  our 
relief.  Its  omission  does  not  allow  us  to  draw  any  particular 
inference,  for  it  is  very  frequently  omitted  in  Romanesque 
and  earlier  times.  § 

It  would  appear  as  the  result  of  the  foregoing  considera¬ 
tions  that  although  a  pre-Norman  date  is  possible,  it  is  hard 
to  prove,  the  essential  features  of  the  relief  being  equally 
characteristic  of  the  twelfth  century.  Such  short  studies  as 
the  present  emphasize  the  difficulty  in  assigning  any  precise 
date  to  English  sculpture  of  the  period  between  about  a.d. 
1000  and  a.d.  1200,  a  difficulty  which  in  default  of  subsidiary 
architectural  evidence  often  appears  insurmountable.  It  may 
be  at  least  diminished  when  we  have  in  London  a  museum  of 
casts  taken  from  all  the  important  English  sculpture  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  For  in  dealing  with  a  period  so  conservative 
as  that  under  discussion,  nothing  but  the  most  careful  compara¬ 
tive  study  can  help  us ;  and  for  that  purpose  exact  repro¬ 
ductions  of  the  monuments  must  be  brought  together  in  one 
place.  ■  At  present  it  is  not  easy  to  study  them  without  long 

*  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Dante  gives  this  attitude  to  William  of  Navarre. 
(Fin'ijiatorio,  I.  vii.) 

t  For  remarks  u])on  the  descent  of  Christian  gesture  and  attitude  from 
classical  types,  see  Dobbert,  Jalirhueh  der  Konhjllch  prcusKisclieii  Kunstsamm- 
hoKjcn,  XV.  21()  ff. 

t  She  is  so  seen  in  the  frescoes  of  the  Liebfrauenkirche  at  Andernach,  which 
date  from  the  early  thirteenth  century.  (P.  Clemen,  Die  rumanischeJi  Wand- 
malcvcien  dor  Ithrinlandr,  ]i].  xviii.) 

§  Ep.  in  the  Codex  Egberti  at  Trier  (about  A.D.  1000.  F.  X.  Krau.s,  Die 
Miniaturen  des  Codex  Epcrlii,  j)!.  xlix.)  ;  in  the  eleventh  century  frescoes  of  the 
Church  of  St.  George  at  Oberzell  (the  same,  Die  Wandgemdlde  in  der  S. 
Gcorgshirchc  zn  O,  pi.  xvi.),  etc.  etc. 
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journeys,  and  there  is  no  album  or  corpus  in  which  they  are 
all  collected  and  reproduced.” 

W.  R.  Lethaby,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  read  the  following  notes  on 
early  Christian  and  Byzantine  ivories  in  the  British  and 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museums  : 

“  1.  The  Ivory  iiiscrihed  Symonachoriim. — One  of  the  most 
remarkable  treasures  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  is 
this  famous  leaf  of  a  diptych,  the  companion  of  which  in 
Paris  is  inscribed  Nicomachorum.  Although  it  is  not  itself 
Christian  it  can  be  associated  with  some  other  works  which 
can  be  accurately  dated  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  not¬ 
withstanding,  as  Venturi  says,  that  it  does  not  at  first  seem 
possible  that  so  beautiful  a  work  can  belong  to  the  Decadence. 
The  fullest  description  of  it  I  have  found  is  in  H.  Leclercq’s 
recently  issued  Manuel  cVArcheologie  Ch retienne  1907,  which 
gives  full  references.  It  is,  he  says,  the  most  perfect  existing 
example  of  a  class  of  marriage  diptychs ;  the  figures  are 
studied  from  the  antique,  and  their  draperies  and  attitudes 
recall  Greek  steles.  It  was  either  made  on  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  Nicomachus  Flavianus  with  the  daughter  of 
Quintus  Aurelius  Symmachus,  Consul  in  394  A.D.,  a  marriage 
which  was  celebrated  between  392  and  394 ;  or  it  commemo¬ 
rated  another  marriage,  that  of  Quintus  Fabius  Mernmius 
Symmachus  with  Galla,  daughter  of  Nicomachus,  in  401. 

The  figures,  one  of  which  appears  about  to  throw  some 
grains  on  an  altar  fire,  are  usually  spoken  of  as  priestesses, 
but  do  they  not  rather  stand  for  Night  and  Morning  ?  The 
weary  attitude  of  one  with  the  inverted  torches  and  the  dark 
foliage  of  the  pine  tree,  to  which  two  bells  are  hung,  suggest 
night.  The  other,  gayer  figure,  with  the  incense  and  fruit 
offerings,  seems  to  symbolise  morning.  On  the  original, 
details  appear  which  I  had  not  noticed  on  any  photograph. 
The  attendant  has  ivy  in  her  hair,  and  in  the  disli  are 
pomegranates. 

I  first  took  up  this  inquiry  on  observing  that  a  remarkable 
ornamental  border  to  this  diptych  appears  also  on  another 
ivory  which  is  Christian  in  subject,  but  I  soon  found  that 
this  comparison  had  been  made  by  others  (first  by  Hasloft’  in 
the  Berlin  Jahrbuch).  The  second  ivory  is  in  the  Trivulzio 
Collection  at  Milan  (Venturi,  vol.  i.  fig.  61),  the  subject  of 
which  is  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  watching  soldiers.  In 
this  case  the  same  palmette  border  decorates  the  doorway  of 
the  tomb,  which  fills  up  most  of  the  field  of  the  panel.  A 
third  diptych  of  the  same  class,  having  the  same  remarkable 
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border,  is  that  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Rufius  Probianus, 
Vice-Prefect  of  Rome,  now  at  Berlin. 

Molinier,  who  gives  fine  photogravures  of  these  tablets, 
asks  whether  it  is  necessary  to  conclude  that  all  three 
came  from  the  same  workshop,  and  answers,  no ;  although  he 
is  ready  to  affirm  that  all  were  contemporary  to  within  thirty 
or  forty  years.  Now  at  South  Kensington  there  is  a  cast  of 
the  Berlin  Ivory,  and  a  comparison  of  this  with  the  original 
Ivory  of  Symmachus  and  the  full-size  photogravure  of  the 
Milan  Ivory  leads  me  to  a  ditterent  conclusion.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  borders,  the  inscription  labels,  and  the  lettering, 
together,  show  that  not  only  must  all  three  have  come  from 
one  shop,  but  that  they  may  be  by  the  same  hand. 

II.  The  Passion  Casket-Panels  at  the  British  Museum 
(No.  291)  have  so  much  in  common  with  the  ivories  just  dis¬ 
cussed  that  they  must  be  assigned  to  the  same  school.  On  these 
panels  are  represented  Pjlate  washing  his  hands,  Christ  bear¬ 
ing  the  Cross,  St.  Peter’s  Denial,  Judas  hanged,  the  Cruci¬ 
fixion,  the  Women  at  the  Sepulchre,  and  the  Incredulity  of 
Thomas.  Pilate  washing  his  hands  is  a  tine  classical  composi¬ 
tion,  and  the  whole  series  may  be  compared  with  the  Brescia 
coffer  on  which  the  Pilate  subject  is  found,  as  well  as  the 
Denial  of  St.  Peter  and  the  Death  of  Judas.  This  coffer  is 
generally  allowed  to  be  early  Christian  work  of  the  fourth 
century.  A  closer  resemblance,  however,  is  to  be  observed 
between  the  Holy  Sepulchre  building  of  the  British  Museum 
fragments  and  that  of  the  Trivulzio  tablet.  The  design  is 
identical,  and  the  curious  costume  of  the  watching  soldiers  of 
the  latter,  on  which  Molinier  has  remarked,  is  also  found  on 
the  British  Museum  subject.  As  to  the  sepulchre,  it  might  be 
claimed  that  the  resemblance  on  the  two  panels  could  be 
accounted  for  by  supposing  that  they  were  true  representa¬ 
tions,  but  another  ivory  of  the  same  class,  also  illustrated  by 
Venturi  (fig.  60),  shows  entirely  different  architecture,  and 
has  only  a  general  likeness  in  respect  to  a  square  basement 
and  a  domed  upper  story.  On  this  and  the  Trivulzio  panel 
a  tree  climbs  about  the  sepulchre,  an  emblem  of  resurrection. 

In  both  our  ivory  and  the  Ti'ivulzio  panel  the  door  of  the  , 
tomb  is  burst  open ;  in  both  on  the  panels  of  the  door  are  I 
carved  the  raising  of  Lazarus ;  in  both  the  round  stage  of  the 
Sepulchre  and  its  windows  are  identical ;  in  both  the  women 
and  soldiers,  although  in  different  attitudes,  are  alike  in 
character  and  dress.  In  the  British  Museum  panel  the  open 
leaf  of  the  door  is  broken  away;  I  had  thought  that  this 
might  represent  the  bursting  open  of  the  tomb,  but  after 
comparing  it  with  the  other  I  have  no  doubt  that  part  of  it 
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has  been  accidentally  broken  away.  Christ  is  beardless  and 
nimbed,  the  Virgin,  St.  John,  and  a  soldier  are  present  at  the 
Crucifixion ;  on  the  branch  of  a  tree  which  comes  near  the 
Cross  is  a  bird  feeding  her  young ;  below  Judas  is  a  bag  of 
money ;  behind  St.  Peter  is  the  crowing  cock  on  a  pillar,  and 
in  front  is  a  brasier  of  classical  form.  These  panels  have 
been  assigned  with  proper  caution  by  the  British  Museum 
authorities  and  Venturi  to  the  fifth  century.  Mr.  A.  Maskell, 
however,  in  his  recent  book  on  Ivories,  1905,  writes:  ‘As  to 
the  date  it  is  impossible  to  be  precise,  and  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  the  wide  margin  of  say  from  the  fifth  to  the 
eighth  century.’  And  his  illustration  dates  them  as  of  the 
seventh  century.  The  affinities,  however,  are  so  close  with 
works  of  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  that  I  have  no  doubt 
that  they  should  be  classed  as  fourth-century  works.  If  they 
were  actually  wrought  in  the  fifth  century  it  must  have  been 
in  the  first  two  or  three  years,  and  they  belong  to  the  earlier 
tradition.  Work  of  the  next  generation  is  exemplified  by  the 
doors  of  Santa  Sabina,  which  are,  I  consider,  of  later  style. 

The  identical  design  of  the  domed  building  with  barred 
windows  appears  again  on  a  famous  sarcophagus  in  the 
Lateran  Museum  (Venturi,  figs.  57,  58,  and  p.  250)  which  is 
always  dated  as  of  the  fourth  century.  It  seems  most 
probable  that  the  group  of  works  which  has  been  described 
had  a  Roman  origin.  The  association  of  two  of  them  with 
Roman  personages  suggests  as  much,  the  resemblance  to  the 
sarcophagus  just  named  is  another  point,  and  still  another  is 
furnished  by  the  Trivulzio  tablet.  On  that  Ivory,  above  the 
sepulchre  are  carved  symbols  of  the  Evangelists  which  are  so 
remarkably  like  similar  symbols  in  the  apse  mosaic  of  Santa 
Pudentiana,  Rome,  that  I  think  there  must  be  a  common 
origin  in  place  as  well  as  time.  The  mosaic  is  assigned  to  the 
work  of  Pope  Siricius  384-397.  Molinier  has  remarked  on  the 
curious  costume  of  the  soldiers  on  the  Trivulzio  tablet  as  being 
non-Roman,  and  he  supposes  that  it  had  an  Eastern  origin. 
Leclercq  suggests  Alexandria.  This  point  has  little  weight,  for 
surely  a  Roman  artist  of  the  Christian  epoch  would  not  dress 
the  soldiers  of  the  Crucifixion  in  the  uniform  of  crack  regi¬ 
ments,  he  would  be  far  more  likely  to  make  them  outlandish. 

III.  The  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  Gasket  at  the  Bidtish 
Museum  (No.  292). — These  fragments  seem  to  have  something 
in  common  with  the  other  last  described  from  the  British 
Museum,  but  they  also  have  other  features  which  relate  them 
to  a  later  group.  The  subjects  comprise  scenes  from  the  lives 
of  the  two  Apostles  and  one  of  Moses  striking  the  rock.  This 
last  is  a  favourite  early  Christian  type  of  the  Gospel,  and  is 
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the  subject  most  frequently  found  in  the  catacombs.  Christ 
was  the  Rock — Peter  was  the  Moses  of  the  New  Law,  and  the 
water  is  that  of  baptism.  In  some  cases  indeed  the  name  of 
Peter  is  written  over  what  appears  to  be  the  figure  of  Moses. 
This  treatment  occui’s  again  engraved  on  a  glass  vessel  in  the 
Museum.  Some  ornamental  scroll-work  which  formed  part 
of  the  box  is  of  classical  type. 

IV,  Tice  Life  of  Christ  Casket  at  South  Kensington 
(Nos.  149-106).^ — The  scenes  on  this  interesting  work  have  not, 
so  far  as  I  know,  been  properly  described,  and  it  is  dated  as  of 
the  eleventh  century  instead  of  the  fifth.  In  the  catalogue 
the  first  scenes  are  taken  for  the  last.  What  are,  in  fact,  the 
Annunciation,  the  Angel  appearing  to  Joseph,  the  Visitation, 
and  another  scene,  are  said  to  represent  the  visit  of  the 
Women  to  the  Sepulchre  and  the  Sleeping  Soldier.  The 
Annunciation  is  represented  according  to  the  Protevangelion. 

^  And  she  took  a  pot  and  went  out  to  draw  water,  and  heard 
a  voice,’  etc.  In  the  next  scene  an  angel  appears  to  Joseph 
while  the  Virgin  stands  by.  The  next  is  the  Visitation.  The 
following  scene  takes  place  between  two  buildings,  the  persons 
seem  to  be  the  Virgin,  St.  Joseph,  and  an  angel.  The  right- 
hand  building,  with  a  flight  of  steps,  is  the  Temple,  and 
Joseph  is  probably  carrying  the  purple  woven  by  the  Virgin, 
while  the  angel  points  out  to  her  a  star  above  the  Temple. 

On  the  second  piece  we  have  the  three  shepherds,  the 
Nativity,  and  the  offering  of  the  gold,  frankincense,  and 
myrrh.  These  latter  are  each  distinguished,  the  gold  being 
little  circles,  the  frankincense  cakes,  and  the  myrrh  bottles. 
On  the  thii’d  piece:  men  go  out  of  Jerusalem  towards  the 
Jordan.  Now  is  the  axe  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree  (at  the 
root  is  a  serpent).  The  last  existing  scene  is  the  Baptism. 
Christ  appears  as  young,  and  the  Jordan  is  a  river  god 
pouring  the  water  from  an  urn.  All  the  scenes  have  an  early 
Christian  character,  and  the  border  is  classical.  What  must 
have  weighed,  however,  in  assigning  the  date  of  the  eleventh 
century  is  the  Romanesque  character  of  one  of  the  buildings 
which  almost  looks  like  a  Rhenish  church.  Strzygowsfi, 
however,  has  written  on  the  early  appearance  of  pairs  of 
towers  on  the  doors  of  Santa  Sabina  and  other  places;  and 
there  is  a  single  tall  tower  on  the  Ivory  last  described  which  is 
very  similar.  On  the  earlier  Brescia  Ivory  is  also  a  tall  single 
tower,  which  in  this  case  is  probably  a  symbol  of  Christ  as 
a  Pharos.  On  the  piece  we  are  now  examining  the  towers 
are  round  like  a  Ravenna  campanile.  I  have  found  a  remark¬ 
able  resemblance  between  the  subjects  on  our  casket  and 
those  on  the  celebrated  Milan  book-covers,  of  which  there  are 
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casts  at  South  Kensington.  Kot  merely  the  selection  of 
subjects,  but  their  design,  scale,  treatment,  and  that  subtle 
thing  “  feeling,”  are  so  closely  alike  that  they  must  have 
come  from  the  same  shop.  Except  for  slight  changes  called 
for  by  the  different  spaces  to  be  filled,  the  Nativity,  the 
Coming  of  the  Wise  Men,  the  Shepherds  seeing  the  Star,  the 
Annunciation  at  the  Well,  the  Angel  pointing  to  the  Star  over 
the  Temple,  the  Baptism,  are  all  nearly  identical  in  both. 
Venturi  speaks  of  a  characteristic  tuft  of  hair  on  the  Virgin’s 
head  in  the  Milan  Ivories,  and  even  this  little  point  occurs  in 
the  Annunciation  scene  of  our  casket.  I  should  date  both 
works  about  A.D.  500.* 

These  South  Kensington  panels  also  very  closely  resemble 
those  of  the  Saints  Peter  and  Paul  casket  at  the  British 
Museum  in  scale  and  quality  of  relief,  in  the  towers,  as  before 
said,  and  in  the  ornamental  leaf  border.  All  these  works 
must  be  nearly  of  the  same  date  and  have  the  same  origin  ; 
together  they  form  a  well-defined  group. 

V.  The  Archangel  Michael  of  the  British  Museum. — This 
rnagnificent  leaf  of  a  diptych  is  much  more  oriental  or  Byzan¬ 
tine  in  character  than  the  others  which  have  been  mentioned. 
A,lthough  it  is  beautifully  modelled  it  has  the  mysterious 
hieratic  quality  of  Eastern  art.  The  balanced  disposition  and 
‘  frontality  of  the  figure  and  the  rich  ornamentation  of 
the  field  all  denote  Byzantinism,  and  I  think  a  developed 
Byzantinism  of  a  date  not  earlier  than  the  sixth  century. 
Strzygowski  has  well  said  that  it  belongs  to  the  best  which 
early  Christian  art  has  produced.  He  compares  its  decoration 
with  that  of  the  facade  of  Mschatta,  and  he  would  assign  it 
to  the  North  Syrian  school  with  its  centre  at  Antioch. 
Although  he  generally  steers  clear  of  risking  exact  dating,  he 
hints  at  its  being  early.  So  far  as  I  can  find,  this  St.  Michael 
has  most  resemblance  to  a  diptych  at  Berlin  of  Christ  between 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  of  the  Virgin  between  two  angels. 
The  types  of  the  heads  seem  alike,  so  also  do  the  niches,  and 
more  particularly  the  cresting  outside  the  head  of  the  niche. 
Venturi  (p.  506,  fig.  384)  assigns  the  Berlin  diptych  to  the 
fifth  century. 

VI.  TAe  Pyxis  of  St.  Menas  in  the  British  Museum  (No. 

— This  work  is  of  the  broad  style  and  swift  cutting 

which  characterises  the  ivory  throne  at  Bavenna.  As  the 
catalogue  says ;  ‘  It  has  carved  upon  its  sides  the  story  of  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Menas  of  Alexandria,  in  which  city  it  was 
probably  made  in  the  sixth  century.’  The  majority  of  the 

*  On  the  Milan  Ivories,  see  Venturi,  figs.  388,  389,  and  p.  .509. 
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little  terra-cotta  flasks  which  come  from  Egypt,  it  is  remarked 
in  another  place,  also  bear  representations  of  St.  Menas.  The 
style  of  this  work  goes  to  confirm  Strzygowski’s  claim  that  the 
Ravenna  throne  was  of  Eastern  origin,  although  I  believe  he 
assigns  it  to  Antioch,  whereas  I  think  a  stronger  case  might 
be  made  out  for  Alexandria.  The  executioner  on  this  box 
wears  trousers  like  the  soldiers  mentioned  earlier.  The  angel 
who  waits  above  the  Martyr  has  veiled  hands,  the  earliest 
occurrence  I  can  remember  of  this  treatment. 

On  another  box  of  similar  work  also  in  the  same  museum 
Daniel  is  shown  under  a  canopy  of  curious  form  with  a  droop¬ 
ing  scalloped  outline.  This  form  also  occurs  on  an  lAwy  in 
the  Ravenna  Museum.  It  seems  to  me  curiously  Indian,  and 
may  be  compared  with  similar  features  on  the  Gandara 
sculptures.  These  Ivories,  together  with  many  others  actually 
found  in  Egypt,  give  the  surest  ground  for  the  study  of  the 
style  of  Alexandria. 

VII.  The  Baptism  Panel  at  the  British  Museum  (No.  294). 
— This  is  said  to  be  probably  North  Italian  of  the  sixth 
century.  I  agree  as  to  the  date,  but  the  character  of  the 
workmanship  is  of  the  Ravenna  throne  type,  broad  and 
choppy,  fine  hack-work.  I  should  call  it  Alexandrian  trade- 
work.  The  scene  is  treated  as  on  the  South  Kensington  Life 
of  Christ  casket  and  the  Milan  book-cover,  with  a  youthful 
Christ  and  a  river-god.  On  the  Ravenna  throne  itself  there  is 
a  baptism  almost  identical  with  this  one.  (Venturi,  fig.  301 ; 
cf.  also  No.  393  at  the  B.  M.)  This  raises  a  question  which  I 
had  in  mind  even  when  I  spoke  of  the  first  group  as  of 
Roman  origin.  I  thought  those  pieces  might  well  belong  to 
an  Eastern  school  of  ivory -workers  settled  in  Rome. 

VIII.  The  Single  Apostle  Panel  at  South  Kensington. — 
This  is  described  as  German  tenth  century,  but  it  may,  I 
think,  be  best  compared  with  work  of  the  Ravenna  throne 
type.  This  figure,  however,  is  more  carefully  modelled  and 
classic. 

IX.  Christ  in  Hades  and  the  Baptism  at  South  Kensington. 
— This  curious  flatly  carved  panel  on  the  back  of  a  Carlovingian 
Ivory  (Nos.  257-67)  seems  to  me  to  be  Eastern.  At  a  guess  I 
should  call  it  Coptic.  It  is  labelled  seventh  or  eighth  century, 
and  I  can  suggest  no  amendment  to  this. 

X.  The  Angel  appealing  to  Joseph,,  at  South  Kensington. 
— This  book-cover,  which  is  described  as  Lombardic,  seems  to 
me  to  be  distinctly  Byzantine.  (Cf.  the  Angel  on  302  B.  M. 
Catalogue).  The  strict  decorative  disposition  of  the  parts  to 
fill  the  space,  the  flat  surface,  the  character  of  the  angel,  the 
turned  legs  of  the  bed,  are  all  Byzantine.  Another  panel,  of 
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the  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  has  some  similarity  of 
style. 

XI.  Twelve  Small  Panels  at  South  Kensington. — This  series, 
which  contain  scenes  from  the  Life  of  Christ,  is  catalogued  as 
German  twelfth  century,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is 
strictly  Byzantine  of  the  later  school,  about  the  eleventh  cen¬ 
tury.  Notice  the  tall,  vertical  figures,  and  compare  the 
Sleep  of  the  Virgin  with  a  similar  subject  on  the  Byzantine 
Ivory  296-67. 

XII.  Several  works  in  our  collections  are  called  Byzantine 
without,  as  I  consider,  any  claim  to  this  denomination.  One 
is  the  superb  book-cover  at  South  Kensington,  with  subjects 
in  very  delicate  high  relief.  Amongst  them  is  the  Massacre 
of  the  Innocents,  which  is  balanced  by  Rachael  lamenting 
over  her  children.  It  may,  I  think,  be  classed  with  several 
works  properly  called  Carlovingian.  A  fine  book-cover  exhi¬ 
bited  amongst  the  special  bindings  at  the  British  Museum, 
with  minute  reliefs  of  the  History  of  David,  with  figures  of 
the  Virtues  and  Vices  intermixed,  the  eyes  of  the  figures 
being  set  with  rubies  and  sapphires,  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  an 
exquisite  French  work  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  Virtues 
and  Vices  are  much  of  the  character  that  we  find  on  our  own 
doorway  at  Malmesbury. 

A  plaque  at  South  Kensington,  with  the  Eagle  of  St.  John 
upon  it,  is  called  Byzantine,  but  in  the  collection  of  casts  it  is 
properly  associated  with  another  plaque  bearing  the  bu.st  of 
Christ,  and  both  are  called  North  Italian. 

The  Soltikoff  book-cover  at  South  Kensington  is,  I  should 
say,  a  Carlovingian  copy  of  an  Alexandrian  original.  Neither 
the  book-cover,  1-1872,  nor  the  Christ  under  a  Canopy, 
426-1884,  seem  to  me  properly  Byzantine,  nor  does  a  little 
oval  box  also  at  South  Kensington.” 


Mr.  Dalton  said  that  reasons  had  been  given  for  considering 
the  panels  under  di.scussion  as  Roman,  and  there  were  others  : 
the  symbols  of  the  Evangelists  were  a  certain  indication  of  a 
Western  origin,  as  they  did  not  occur  in  Eastern  art.  He 
could  hardly  concur  in  the  opinion  expressed  with  regard  to 
the  ivory  of  the  Archangel  Michael ;  though  many  scholars 
were  inclined  to  place  it  in  the  sixth  century,  he  was  in  favour 
of  an  earlier  date.  There  was  an  identical  treatment  of  the 
mouldings  in  the  Mshatta  palace,  in  the  desert  east  of  Moab,  and 
instead  of  mere  tendrils  were  ribbons  with  heart-shaped  leaves 
at  the  end,  a  sign  of  early  date.  Some  features  of  the  other 
ivories  seemed  to  be  Eastern,  but  their  oriental  origin  was  not 
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proved  thereby  ;  and  though  similar  panels  occurred  in  the 
eleventh  century,  the  earlier  date  was  universally  accepted. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  communica¬ 
tions. 


Thursday,  2nd  April,  1908. 

Lord  AVEBURY,  P.C.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

From  the  Author  : — Norfolk  chancel  screens  and  rood  lofts.  By  Rev.  G.  W. 

Minns,  LL.B.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  n.d. 

From  the  Author  : — Education  of  the  public  in  architecture.  By  T.  G.  Jackson, 

R.A.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1908. 

Sir  Edmund  Thomas  Bewley,  Knt.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  was 
admitted  Fellow. 

Notice  was  given  that  the  Annual  Meeting  for  the  election 
of  the  President,  Council,  and  Officers  of  the  Society  would 
be  held  on  Thursday,  30th  April,  at  3  p.m. 

The  Report  of  the  Auditors  (see  pp.  240—245)  of  the 
Society’s  Accounts  for  the  past  year  was  read,  and  thanks 
were  passed  to  the  Auditors  for  their  trouble  and  to  the 
Treasurer  for  his  good  and  faithful  services. 

Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  read  the  following 
notes  on  a  Lambeth  salt-cellar  of  the  Company  of  Upholsterers 
of  London : 

“  About  three  years  ago  *  I  called  the  attention  of  this 
Society  to  a  small  salt-cellar  made  of  Lambeth  earthenware  or 
delft  for  the  London  Company  of  Parish  Clerks,  whose  armorial 
bearings  are  upon  it  with  the  date  1644. 

I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  exhibiting  another  salt-cellar  of 
much  the  same  size  and  character,  about  2  inches  in  height 
and  2^  in  extreme  diameter,  bearing  date  1645,  which  from 
the  shield  of  arms  upon  it  appears  to  have  been  made  for  the 
Company  of  Upholsters  or  Upholders.  The  tinctures  are  not 
shown,  but  the  arms  are  simply  on  a  chevron  between  three 
tents  or  'pavilions,  as  many  roses. 
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There  is,  however,  a  remarkable  anomaly  in  the  arms  of 
this  Company,  inasmuch  as  there  appear  to  have  been  two 
distinct  coats  in  use  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Randle  Holme, 
in  his  Academy  of  Armory,  or,  A  Storehouse  of  Armory  and 
Blazon,  etc.,*  writes  as  follows  :  CS.  3  Tents  Er.  trimed  with 
B.  &  G.  an  Holy  Lamb  couchant  A.  on  a  Cushion  tasselled  O. 
over  his  back  a  Cross  patee  htched  G.  This  was  anciently  the 
Arms  of  the  Upholders  of  the  Citty  of  London.  This  in  the 
Patent  or  Grant  of  the  Coat  to  that  Society  by  William 
Hawkeslotu  Glarenseux  5  E.  4.  It  is  thus  blazoned,  the  field 
Sable,  three  Ermin,  a  Lamb  Silver  couchand,  on  a 

ptlloto  of  Gold.  Blazoning  was  then  but  in  its  Infancie.’ 


The  Grant  was  dated  11th  December,  1465,  and  was  again 
approved  and  entered  in  the  Visitation  of  London,  by  Sir 
Henry  St.  George,  1634.f  The  arms  now  appear  on  the  seal 
of  the  Company. 

But  on  the  same  page  of  Randle  Holme’s  work  as  that 
from  which  I  have  been  quoting  is  the  following :  ‘  S.  on  a 
Cheveron  0.  3  Roses  G.  betw :  3  such  (Pavilions  or  Tents 
Royall)  A.  fringed  O.  is  the  Company  of  Upholders,  or 


*  Chester,  1688,  Book  III.  chap.  xii.  449. 

t  For  this  information  I  am  indebted  to  Sir  A.  Scott-Gatty,  Garter  King  of 
Arms. 
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We,  the  Auditors  appointed  to  audit  the  Accounts  of  the  Society 
to  the  31st  day  of  December,  1907,  having  examined  the 
find  the  same  to  be  accurate. 

CASH  ACCOUNT  for  the  Year 


Receipts. 

1907. 

Balance  in  hand,  31st  December,  1900 
Annual  Subscriptions  : 

11  at  £3  3s.,  arrears  due  1906 
5  at  £2  2s.,  ditto 

1  at  £1  Is.,  completion  ditto 
526  at  £3  3s.,  dueTst  January,  1906  . 
85  at  £2  2s.,  ditto 

1  at  £3  3s.,  paid  in  advance  for  1908 


£  s.  d. 


34  13  0 
10  10  0 
1  1  0 
1653  15  0 
178  10  0 
3  3  0 


Admissions  : 

23  Fellows  at  £8  8s.  . 

Dividends: 

on  £10583  19s.  7d.  Metropolitan  3  per  cent. 

Stock  .  .  .  ,  .  .  301  13  0 

on  £1010  Is.  Metropolitan  Water  Board  3  per 
cent.  “  B  ”  Stock  .  .  .  .  28  15  10 


Works  sold  ...... 

Stevenson  Bequest : 

Dividend  on  Bank  Stock  and  other  Invest¬ 
ments  ...... 

Owen  Fund  : 

Dividend  on  £300  2^  per  cent.  Annuities 
Sundry  Receipts  ... 


£  s.  d. 
232  0  4 


1881  12  0 
193  4  0 


330  8  10 
1.54  4  6 


619  0  8 

7  2  8 
82  14  3 


£3500  7  3 
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OF  Antiquaries  of  London,  from  the  1st  day  of  January,  1907, 
underwritten  Accounts,  with  the  Vouchers  relating  thereto,  do 


ENDING  3Ist  DECEMBER,  1907. 


Rayments. 

1907. 

Publications  of  the  Society  ; 

Printers’  and  Artists’  Charges  and  Binding 

Library  : 

Binding  .  . 

Books  purchased 

Subscriptions  to  Books  and  Societies  . 


£  s.  d.  £  8.  d. 

82G  18  2 


138  16  1 

252  0  4 
53  4  0 

-  444  0  6 


House  Expenditure  : 

Insurance  .... 

Lighting  .... 

Fuel  ..... 
Repairs  ..... 
Tea  at  Meetings 
Cleaning  and  Sundries 

Income  Tax  and  Inland  Revenue  License  . 
Legacy  Duty  and  Costs  :  Stevenson  Bequest . 
E.  C.  Ireland  : 

Pension  ..... 
Special  Allowance 


41  8  9 

113  10  4 
27  10  6 
65  7  1 

16  0  0 
147  10  10 


411  7  6 

22  12  6 
13  14  8 


160  0  0 
40  0  0 

-  200  0  0 


Salaries : 

Assistant  Secretary 

Clerk  .... 

Wages  and  Allowances  : 

Porter,  Housemaid,  and  Hall  Boy 


400  0  0 
250  0  0 

-  650  0  0 

174  13  6 


Official  Expenditure  : 

Stationery  and  Printing 

Postage  .  .  .  .  . 

Ditto  and  Carriage  on  Publications 
Sundry  Expenses 


126  9  0 
22  13  6 
24  12  7 
182  17  3 

-  356  12  4 


Cash  in  hand  : 

Coutts  &  Co.,  Current  Account  .  .  392  12  2 

Petty  cash  .  .  .  .7160 

-  400  8  2 


£3500  7  3 
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Receipts. 


RESEARCH  FUND 


£ 

s. 

d. 

Balance  in  hand,  31st  December,  1906 

Dividends  : 

43 

2 

6 

12  months’  Dividend  on  : 

£1805  13s.  4d.  India  3^  per  cent.  Stock  . 
£500  J.  Dickinson  &  Con.  pany  Ltd.  5  per 

60 

0 

8 

cent.  Preference  Stock 

23 

15 

0 

£527  Is.  3d.  Victoria  Government  3  per 
cent.  Stock  ..... 
£507 11s.  3d.  Metropolitan  Water  Board  3  per 

15 

0 

10 

cent.  “  B  ”  Stock  .... 

14 

9 

4 

113 

5 

10 

£166 

8 

4 

STOCKS  AND 

INVESTMENTS 

.  .  Value  at 

moun  gjgj.  p)g(.gjjjj)er, 
of  Stock.  TQQ.,  ’ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Metropolitan  3  per  cent.  Stock 

10583 

19 

7 

9578 

10 

0 

Bank  Stock  ..... 

Great  Northern  Railway  Consolidated  4  per  cent. 

2128 

9 

6 

6906 

10 

4 

Perpetual  Preference  Stock 

London  and  North  Western  Railway  4  per  cent. 

2725 

0 

0 

2970 

6 

0 

Guaranteed  Stock  .... 

North  Eastern  Railway  4  per  cent.  Guaranteed 

2757 

0 

0 

3170 

11 

0 

Stock  .  .  .... 

2761 

0 

0 

3147 

10 

9 

Midland  Railway  2^  per  cent.  Consolidated 

Perpetual  Preference  Stock 

592 

5 

10 

420 

10 

6 

Metropolitan  Water  Board  3  per  cent.  “  B  ”  Stock 

1010 

1 

0 

919 

2 

11 

£22567 

15 

11 

£26113 

0 

6 

Owen  Fund. 

2^  per  cent.  Annuities 

300 

0 

0 

246 

15 

0 

Research  Fund. 

• 

India  3^  per  cent.  Stock  .... 
J.  Dickinson  &  Co.,Limited,.5 percent. Preference 

1805 

13 

4 

1841 

15 

7 

Stock  ...... 

500 

0 

0 

527 

10 

0 

Victoria  Government  3  per  cent.  Consolidated 

Inscribed  Stock ..... 

527 

13 

0 

453 

15 

7 

Metropolitan  Water  Board  3  per  cent.  “  B  ”  Stock 

507 

11 

3 

461 

17 

7 

£3340 

17 

7 

£3284 

18 

9 
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ACCOUNT. 


Payments. 


Haughmond  Abbey  Exploration  Fund 
Corbridge  Excavation  Fund 
Silchester  Excavation  Fund 
Wick  Barrow  Excavation  Fund 
Caerwent  Exploration  Fund 

Stroud  Roman  Villa.  PetersHeld  Excavation  Fund 
St.  Augustine’s  Abbey,  Canterbury,  Excavation  Fund 
Retberavon  House,  Wilts.  Exploration  Fund 
Pevensey  Excavation  Fund 

tlheque  Book  ..... 
Balance  31st  December,  1907 


£  s.  d. 
10  0  0 
10  0  0 
60  0  0 
5  0  0 
10  0  0 
5  0  0 
10  0  0 
10  0  0 
10  0  0 
4  0 

26  4  4 


£156  8  4 


31st  DECEMBER,  1907. 


Amount 
of  Stock. 

£  s.  d. 

In  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  Chancery  Division 
In  the  suit  Thornton  t;.  Stevenson. 

The  Stocks  remaining  in  Court  to  the  credit  of  this  cause  are  as 
follows : 

Great  Western  Railway  5  per  cent.  Guaranteed  Stock  8894  0  0 

Midland  Railway  2^  per  cent.  Perpetual  Preference  Stock  15145  12  7 

£24039  12  7 


After  payment  of  the  Annuities,  now  amounting  to  £400  per  annum,  the 
Society  is  entitled  to  one-fourth  share  of  the  residue  of  the  Income  of  the  above 
Funds.  This  is  payable  after  the  10th  April  and  10th  October  in  every  year. 


Witness  our  hands  this  31st  day  of  March,  1908. 

W.  J.  HARDY. 

A.  PREVOST. 
REGINALD  A.  SMITH. 
EMERY  WALKER. 
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Upholsters  Coat  of  Arms.’  In  volume  2  of  the  same  work, 
pi’inted  for  the  Roxburghe  Club  in  1905,  the  Upholders  or 
Upholsters  anciently  incorporated  are  said  to  have  nearly  the 
same  arms.  ‘  But  it  is  a  grand  errour,’  and  Holme  goes  on  to 
cite  the  Grant  of  William  Hawkeslow. 

Stow  in  his  Survey  of  London  (ed.  1633)  writes :  ‘  The 
Company  of  Upholsters  or  Upholders  were  in  elder  times  of 
good  reckoning  and  esteerne,  and  had  a  Brotherhood  or  Fellow¬ 
ship  among  themselves,  but  concerning  their  incorporating  I 
finde  it  not  recorded.’  His  illustration  of  their  armorial  bear¬ 
ings  gives,  however,  the  shield  with  the  chevron  and  roses. 

The  City  of  London  Liveries  Commission  of  1884* * * §  reports 
that  the  Company  was  founded  between  1440  and  1465,  and 
received  a  Charter  in  the  second  year  of  Charles  I.  (1626) ;  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  arms  recorded  by  Holme  as  being 
those  of  the  Company  in  1688,  which  are  identical  with  those 
given  by  Stow  in  1633,  are  not  improbably  the  original  arms 
of  the  Company,  which  continued  in  use  notwithstanding  the 
Grant  in  1465. 

In  a  New  View  of  London,  etc.f  it  is  stated :  ‘  Upholdsters 
Hall  is  situate  on  the  S.  side  of  Leadenhall  Str.  near  against 
St.  Mary  Axe.  They  were  incorporated  about  and  a 
Master,  three  Wardens,  about  31  Assistants  and  121  on  the 
Livery,  their  fee  for  which  is  M  10s.  Od.  and  for  Steward  11^. 
Their  arms  are  on  a  chevron  between  3  Tents  as  many 
roses’ 'I  The  site  has  long  since  been  sold. 

That  the  Upholsters  formed  a  corporate  body  of  some  kind 
before  1440  seems  probable  from  a  passage  in  Stow,§  where  in 
treating  of  the  famous  and  mighty  man  Simon  Eyre,  citizen  of 
London,  and  builder  of  a  public  granary  and  a  chapel  in 
Leadenhall  Street,  he  is  described  as  sometime  an  upholster, 
and  then,  ‘  by  changing  of  his  copy,’  a  draper  in  the  year 
1419. 

It  appears  from  the  same  author  that  the  Company  of 
Drapers  was  not  actually  incorporated  until  1430.  ||  It  is 
therefore  evident  that  the  existence  of  the  Companies  was 
preceded  by  that  of  the  Brotherhoods  or  Guilds,  who  may 
have  assumed  a  right  to  bear  arms. 

In  Strype’s  edition  of  Stow’s  Surt’ey,  published  in  1720,11 

*  Vol.  iii.  841. 

t  8vo.  1708.  Vol.  ii.  262. 

J  The  arms  are  engraved  with  those  of  other  companies  on  a  plate,  but  no 
tinctures  are  shown. 

§  Surrey,  ed.  1633,  p.  163. 

11  Op.  cit.  601. 

^  Vol.  ii.  book  v.  229. 
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what  I  venture  to  regard  as  the  more  modern  shield  of  arms, 
viz.  that  with  the  Holy  Lamb,  is  given,  and  a  long  account  of 
discussions  between  the  Lord  Treasurer  Burghley  and  rejjre- 
sentatives  of  the  Company  of  Upholsters  as  to  frauds  com¬ 
mitted  in  connexion  with  the  wares  in  which  they  dealt  is 
appended.  ‘In  the  beginning  of  QyxQQw  ElizahetltB  Reign,  and 
perhaps  before,  great  was  the  Deceit  by  these  Tradesmen  used 
in  their  Feathers,  in  their  Quilts  and  Coverlids,  in  their 

Quishions  for  Chairs  and  Stools . All  made  Stuff,  that  came 

out  of  France  for  Quilts  and  Coverlids,  for  Inns  and  Husband¬ 
men  of  the  Country,  came  all  stuffed  with  Cow-Hair,  taken  fi’om 
the  Head  by  the  Tanners.  And  such  Stuff  made  as  came  from 
thence  or  Flanders  in  Cushions,  or  for  Chairs  and  Stools 
were  filled  with  Thistle-Down,  naughty  Flocks,  and  all  Bag¬ 
gage  in  them,  that  would  breed  Worms,  and  eat  the  Stuff  and 
stink.  And  so  did  they  fill  all  their  Mattrasses.’ 

It  was  urged  against  the  Upholsters  that  they  ‘  ordinarily 
bought  Fen-Downe  and  Thistle-Downe  for  an  Half-penny  a 
Pound,  and  sold  the  same  among  Feathers  for  Qd.  the  Pound  ; 
and  amongst  Feather-Do wne  for  16c/.  the  Pound.’ 

One  Cordel  about  the  year  1585  sued  to  the  Queen  ‘that 
considering  these  Abuses  in  the  Trade  of  Upholsters,  he  might 
be  appointed  to  search  and  seal  their  Commodities  and  to  have 
the  Place  of  a  Searcher,  and  accoi’dingly  to  seize  such  as  were 
thus  abused,  as  forfeit  by  Law^’ 

At  that  time  it  wms  maintained  that  the  ‘  Upholsters  were 
no  Corporation,’  and  it  was  debated  whether  they  should  be 
incorporated,  but  so  far  as  Strype’s  narrative  is  concerned  it 
appears  that  no  definite  steps  were  taken  in  the  matter. 
Some  mention  is  made  of  the  relation  of  the  Upholsters  to 
Drapers,  Merchant  Taylors,  Skinners,  and  Clothworkers ;  and 
pos.sibly  Burghley,  who  employed  his  Remembrancer  Peter 
Osborn,  ‘  a  discreet  and  honest  man,’  to  make  inc|uiries,  may 
have  he.sitated  through  fear  of  the  enmity  of  such  powerful 
Corporations. 

The  Upholders  were  also  Undertakers,  and  in  that  capacity 
were  the  subjects  of  a  jocular  sarcastic  tract.  Reasons  humbly 
offered  by  the  Company  exercising  the  Trade  and  Mystery  of 
Upholders  against  part  of  the  Bill  for  the  better  Viewing, 
searching  and  Examining  Drugs,  Medicines,  etc.  (London, 
Printed  in  the  year  1724),  of  which  a  copy  is  in  the  British 
Museum.* 

To  return  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of  this  communica¬ 
tion.  In  the  case  of  the  salt-cellar  made  at  Lambeth  in  1644 
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for  the  Company  of  Parish  Clerks,  I  was  able  to  trace  the  sale 
of  their  handsome  old  silver  salts  and  the  purchase  of  the 
cheap  substitutes  by  means  of  the  still  existing  accounts  of 
the  Company.  Unfortunately  the  accounts  of  the  Upholsters 
for  the  year  1645  are  no  longer  forthcoming,  but  the  pressure 
upon  them  by  the  Parliament  for  money  must  have  been  much 
the  same  as  that  on  the  Parish  Clerks,  and  it  was  as  natural 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other  to  have  recoui’se  to  the  Lambeth 
potters  for  temporary  substitutes  for  their  vanished  plate. 

By  the  kind  courtesy  of  Mr.  W.  H.  C.  Crump,  Clerk  to  the 
Upholders’  Company,  I  have  been  able  to  inspect  the  silver 
plate  now  in  its  possession,  the  bulk  of  which,  however,  does 
not  date  further  back  than  the  nineteenth  century.  The  most 
interesting  article  is  a  silver-gilt  salt-cellar  made  in  the 
year  1697.  It  is  of  no  great  size,  but  remarkable  in  form,  the 
central  bowl  being  supported  by  three  square  turrets  with 
pyramidal  roofs,  placed  at  equal  distances  the  one  from  the 
other.  It  seems  probable  that  so  ancient  a  Company  possessed 
at  one  time  a  more  noble  display  of  plate,  and  the  suggestion 
that  this  was  sacrificed  to  the  demands  of  Parliament  in  or 
before  1645  may,  I  think,  be  worthy  of  acceptance.” 

The  Treasurer  alluded  to  the  Fripperers’  Company,  which 
settled  about  Cornhill  in  the  early  fifteenth  century.  Before 
that  date  the  Drapers  had  traded  there,  and  the  newcomers 
became  dealers  in  second-hand  clothes,  and  later  pawnbrokers, 
but  were  never  a  rich  company.  They  had  no  valuable  plate, 
and  lived  on  the  interest  of  £8,000,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
their  hall  and  adjoining  houses,  and  a  single  charity. 

Mr.  Giuseppi  said  there  were  two  difficulties  with  regard  to 
the  Lambeth  factory  that  had  never  been  solved.  The  first 
concerned  its  date  of  origin,  which  was  generally  supposed  to 
be  1676,  when  letters  patent  were  granted  by  Charles  11.  to 
John  Aliens  van  Hamme.  His  art  was  described  therein  as 
that  of  ‘  making  tiles  and  porcelain  and  other  earthenwares 
after  the  way  practised  in  Holland,  which  hath  not  been  prac¬ 
tised  in  this  our  realm.’  But  most  of  the  dated  Lambeth 
delft  was  considerably  earlier,  reaching  as  far  back  as  1681. 
It  had  been  supposed  that  pieces  made  before  1676  in  Holland 
had  been  sent  over  to  be  painted  and  finished  for  special  pur¬ 
poses,  but  both  the  body  and  the  enamel  of  the  English  ware 
differed  very  markedly  from  foreign  examples.  Possibly  the 
factory  had  been  established  much  earlier  than  1676,  but 
was  only  protected  by  patent  at  that  date.  The  other  diffi¬ 
culty  was  the  ascription  of  this  ware  to  Lambeth.  Pro- 
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I  fessor  Church  stated*  that  in  the  preamble  of  the  patent  Van 
Hamme  was  said  to  have  settled  at  Lambeth,  but  Mr.  Giuseppi 
had  read  through  the  whole  grant  without  finding  any  men- 
I  tion  of  Lambeth  or  any  other  place  where  he  resided.  In  the 
I  following  year,  however,  Van  Hamme  appeared  in  a  list  of 
'  potters  trading  in  and  round  London  ;  and  the  only  evidence 
he  could  find  was  in  the  archives  of  the  Dutch  Church  of  the 
I  Austin  Friars.  A  certificate  f  dated  1679  by  the  pastor  of 
the  consistory  of  Delft,  attested  Claertjen  Jans  van  Hammen 
to  the  Brethren  Overseers  of  the  community  of  Jesus  Christ 
at  London,  Foxhal,  which  was  of  course  Vauxhall,  in  Lambeth 
parish.  John  Aliens  van  Hamme’s  patent  expressly  included 
the  members  of  his  family  in  the  permission  to  settle  and 
!  practise  their  art  in  England,  and  Claertjen  Jans  was  evidently 
i  coming  from  Delft,  the  home  of  the  manufacture  in  Holland. 
I  Hence  there  was  presumptive  evidence  that  he  was  a  relative 
j  of  the  patentee  and  was  coming  over  to  assist  in  the  pottery. 


William  Dale,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  read  the  following  Heport  as 
I  Local  Secretary  for  Hants  : 

I 

'  “  I  am  exhibiting  a  small  socketed  celt  which  was  found 

last  year  about  a  mile  south  of  Winchester  near  the  bridge 
I  which  carries  the  Great  Western  Railway  over  the  Itchen. 
It  is  one  of  the  short  square  type  with  a  septum  in  the  socket. 
Celts  of  this  pattern  are  evidently  rarely  found  in  England,  as 
;  I  do  not  see  any  specimens  in  the  national  collection,  although 
!  there  are  several  there  like  it  from  Ireland.  My  specimen 
has  the  loop  broken,  the  break  being  an  old  one,  and  it  bears 

I  the  appearance  of  much  use.  The  edge  is  so  dulled  as  to 

I  suggest  that  it  was  used  more  for  hammering  than  cutting. 

I  With  it  I  show  a  small  spear-head  of  a  beautiful  and 
!  somewhat  uncommon  shape,  found  also  near  the  river  at 
j  Bishopstoke,  a  few  miles  further  south.  It  is  one  of  those 

I  spear-heads  described  by  Sir  John  Evans  as  having  a  ridge 

I  running  along  the  whole  or  a  great  part  of  the  mid-rib  on  the 
blade,  so  as  to  make  the  section  near  the  point  almost  cruci¬ 
form,  with  side  loops  near  the  mouth  of  the  socket.  This 
form  is  of  frequent  occurrence  on  Irish  spear-heads. 

So  much  interest  has  lately  been  taken  in  bronze  implements 
that  I  venture  to  show  again  a  very  early  flat  celt  found  at 
Sholing,  which  I  think  may  be  referred  to  Period  II.  of  Pro- 

j  *  Enfflish  Earthenware  (South  Kensington  Museum  Handbook),  3.5. 

t  Archirre  of  the  London  Butch  Church,  CertiJicateH  of  Memherehip,  etc. 
(edited  by  J.  H.  Hessels,  1892),  No.  1594. 
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fessor  Montelius.  It  is  very  like  some  in  the  Dublin  Museum, 
and  it  is  somewhat  curious  that  all  three  implements  seem  to 
have  Irish  affinities. 

I  am  also  showing  a  gourd-shaped  vessel  of  red  ware  which 
was  found  in  digging  at  a  sand-pit  at  Otterbourne,  near 
Winchester.  (See  illustration.)  The  place  where  it  was  fouud 
is  not  far  from  the  track  of  the  Roman  road  between  Clausen- 
tum  and  Winchester,  following  nearly  the  course  of  the  Itchen, 
and  probably  a  road  or  trackway  before  the  time  of  the  Romans. 


VESSEL  OF  POTTERY  (FRONT  AND  SIDE  VIEWS)  FOUND  AT  OTTERBOURNE,  HANTS. 

(;^  linear.) 


The  authorities  who  have  seen  this  vessel  assign  to  it  a  date  of 
about  the  seventh  century  B.c.  and  say  that  it  came  from  the 
Mediterranean.  They,  however,  throw  doubt  on  its  being  an 
import  into  Britain  at  that  early  age.  I  have  only  to  say  that 
altliougli  I  did  not  find  it  myself  I  believe  the  story  of  the 
man  who  did,  and  that  it  was  found  as  described. 

As  bronze  articles  of  about  this  date  coming  from  Italy  have 
been  found  at  Alton  and  at  Wey bridge,  I  see  nothing  unreason¬ 
able  in  the  supposition  that  it  was  brought  here  in  pre-Roman 
times. 

Coming  to  more  modern  times,  I  have  been  instrumental  in 
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savins:  from  destruction  one  of  the  wooden  monumental  effio’ies 
in  my  county,  and  have  brought  it  to  the  notice  of  Dr.  Fryer, 
who  will  include  it  in  his  forthcoming  paper.  The  effigy  came 
out  of  Thruxton  church,  which  contains  a  fine  fifteenth-century 
brass  to  Sir  John  Lisle,  who  died  in  1407,  and  also  fine  monu¬ 
ments  in  clunch  to  Sir  John  Lisle  and  Mary  Courtenay  his 
wife  of  about  100  years  later.  The  wooden  effigy,  I  was  in¬ 
formed  some  nineteen  years  ago  by  the  Rev.  Henry  de  Foe  Baker, 
who  was  then  vicar,  is  that  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Phillpott,  the 
Phillpotts  holding  the  manor  of  Thruxton  after  the  Lisles.  I 
did  not  ask  his  authority  for  this  ascription,  and  he  has  long 
since  left  the  parish.  From  an  examination  of  the  position 
now  occupied  by  the  organ  I  have  little  doubt  hut  that  his 
information  came  fi'om  a  tomb  standing  probably  near  that  of 
Sir  John  and  Mary  Lisle,  at  the  destruction  of  which  Lady 
Elizabeth  was  moved  to  the  belfry  and  put  up  on  her  feet. 
Last  year  I  went  to  the  church,  but  could  find  no  trace  of  the 
effigy.  At  last  I  discovered  it  in  the  vicar’s  barn,  which  was 
also  his  wood  shed.  It  was  surrounded  with  faggots  like  a 
Smithfield  martyr,  and  seemed  destined  to  share  the  same  fate. 
I  asked  for  it  to  be  put  back  in  the  church,  but  to  this  the 
vicar  would  not  assent,  and  offered  the  effigy  to  me  if  I  liked 
to  have  it.  Bearing  in  mind  the  ponderousness  of  the  gift  I 
did  not  close  with  the  offer,  but  inspired  a  letter  which  was 
written  to  him  by  the  archdeacon  of  the  diocese.  Dr.  Fryer 
has  since  paid  a  special  visit  to  Thruxton  to  see  it,  and  writes 
me  that  the  vicar  will  now  put  it  back  in  the  church.” 

Mr.  Reginald  Smith  confirmed  the  Irish  character  of  the 
socketed  celt  exhibited,  and  agreed  that  the  flat  celt  might 
i  also  be  of  Irish  origin,  though  such  were  frecpient  in  England  ; 

I  much  depended  on  the  analysis  of  the  bronze.  Flat  celts  of 
this  kind  *  are  known  to  have  been  sent  from  the  British 
'  Islands  to  Scandinavia  during  the  early  Bronze  Age,  and 
might  well  have  been  made  in  Ireland.  Southampton  Water 
would  be  a  convenient  half-way  harbour  for  those  early 
merchantmen,  and  the  socketed  celt,  which  belonged  quite  to 
the  end  of  the  Bronze  Age,  might  have  been  brought  by  traders 
centuries  later.  There  were  many  similar  specimens  from 
Ireland  in  the  British  Museum,  but  none  from  Britain.  The 
di.stribution  of  gold  tores  with  returned  ends  and  the  well- 
known  lunulcB  or  gorgets  of  gold  was  another  proof  of  active 
commercial  intercourse  in  the  Bronze  Age  between  Ireland  and 

*  The  absence  of  nickel  and  their  form  distinguish  these  from  implements 
made  in  Scandinavia  :  Montelius,  Archiv  fiir  Anthropologie,  xxvi.  14,  40,  501. 
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the  north-west  coast  of  Europe  *  The  pottery  vessel  exhibited 
was  strikingly  similar  to  late  Mycenaean  ware  from  Cyprus 
and  other  Mediterranean  sites,  hut  the  pointed  bottom  was 
against  the  view  that  it  belonged  to  that  early  period,  and  he 
preferred  to  regard  it  as  a  comparatively  modern  importation 
from  the  Mediterranean,  where  traditional  forms  of  pottery 
were  surprisingly  long  lived. 

Mr.  Thomson  Lyon  protested  against  the  removal  of  the 
wooden  effigy  from  the  church  whei’e  it  belonged,  and  hoped 
that  local  secretaries  would  note  all  such  pieces  of  vandalism. 
On  the  previous  day  he  liad  acquired  at  Canterbury  a  piece  of 
undertaker’s  furniture,  a  helmet  obviously  turned  out  of  some 
church,  but  interesting  as  an  example  of  seventeenth-century 
work. 

Mr.  Stephenson  hoped  that  a  few  shillings  would  he 
expended  in  repairing  the  clunch-chalk  monument  described 
in  the  paper,  or  the  pieces  would  certainly  be  lost.  There  was  a 
very  fine  brass  in  tlie  same  church  dated  about  1425,  which  used 
to  be  perfect,  but  wlien  last  seen  had  lost  some  portions  of  the 
inscription  ;  this  too  should  be  promptly  repaired.  He  him¬ 
self,  with  Mr.  Hope,  had  been  instrumental  in  saving  a  piece 
of  a  wooden  effigy  used  as  a  poker  at  South  Acre,  Norfolk. 

Mr.  Dale,  in  reply,  said  that  the  brass  to  Sir  John  Lisle, 
who  died  in  1407,  was  the  earliest  representation  of  plate- 
armour.  It  was  now  covered  up  with  matting,  but  not  other¬ 
wise  protected  from  chance  visitors.  He  had  himself  not 
noticed  any  pieces  missing. 

C.  A.  Markham,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary,  com¬ 
municated  the  following  note  on  the  discovery  of  a  Roman 
stone  coffin  near  Duston,  Northamptonshire  : 

‘Hn  the  parish  of  Duston,  in  the  county  of  Northampton, 
on  the  site  of  the  Roman  villa,  where  numerous  finds  of  coins, 
domestic  utensils,  and  various  implements  have  been  from 
time  to  time  i-ecorded,  an  interesting  sarcophagus  was  dis¬ 
covered  on  the  l5th  January,  1908. 

One  of  the  workmen,  who  was  excavating  in  the  ironstone 
quarry,  to  the  south  of  the  main  road  leading  from  Northamp¬ 
ton  to  Weedon,  at  a  depth  of  7  feet  from  the  surface  of  the 

*  A  map  of  their  distribution  in  France,  with  full  references,  is  given  by 
Comte  Costa  de  Beauregard,  Le  Torques  d'or  do  Saint-Len  d’Esserent  {Oise), 
in  Comytc- rendu  dii  IxxW.  Conf/res  arclu’ologique  de  France,  1905. 
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ground  struck  his  pickaxe  upon  a  flat  stone.  This  proved 
to  he  the  lid  of  a  large  stone  coffin  6  feet  10  inches  in 
lengthy  2  feet  9^  inches  in  width  at  the  widest  part,  and 
1  foot  10  inches  in  depth  at  the  head  and  1  foot  6^  inches  at 
the  foot,  all  outside  measurements ;  the  thickness  of  the  sides 
being  about  4  inches  and  of  the  bottom  6  inches.  The  lid 
roughly  fits  the  top  of  the  coffin,  and  is  from  5  to  6  inches  in 
thickness.  Unfortunately  the  workman^  with  his  pick, 
fractured  both  lid  and  coffin. 

Within  this  sarcopliagus  was  a  skeleton,  the  bones  being  in 
a  fair  condition,  and  generally  in  their  proper  position.  The 
upper  part  of  the  skull  was  much  decomposed,  though  the 
hair,  of  a  dark  chestnut  colour,  was  remaining.  Nothing 
beside  this  skeleton  (which  appeared  to  be  that  of  a  female) 
was  found  in  the  coffin. 


C.A.M.  del. 

ROMAN  STONE  COFFIN  FOUND  NEAR  DUSTON,  NORTHANTS. 


The  sarcophagus  and  the  lid  are  each  worked  out  of  single 
blocks  of  limestone,  that  being  the  material  used  by  both 
Greeks  and  Romans,  as  it  was  thought  that  this  stone  con¬ 
sumed  the  flesh  of  the  corpse.  Most  probably  these  blocks 
came  from  Barnack,  as  the  quarries  there  are  known  to  have 
been  worked  during  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain. 

The  spot  where  this  coffin  was  found  is  surrounded  by 
roughly  built  stone  walls,  4  feet  thick,  of  white  limestone, 
which  seem  to  have  formed  some  kind  of  building  or  chamber, 
the  shape  of  which  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

This  relic  of  the  past  is  of  the  Romano-British  period.  It 
has  been  presented  to  the  Corporation  of  the  county  borough 
of  Northampton,  and  is  now  housed  in  the  Abington  Park 
Museum.” 

Mr.  Reginald  Smith  inquired  the  direction  in  which  the 
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coffin  had  been  interred,  as  that  was  an  important  point  in 
deciding  its  Christian  or  pagan  character  *  Such  coffins  \vere 
not  uncommon,  but  rarely  had  any  inscriptions  or  marks  upon 
them  in  this  country,  and  he  was  inclined  to  assign  them  to 
the  fourth  century,  when  Christianity  was  established. 
Another  had  recently  been  found  at  Bush  Hill  Park,  adjoining 
the  presumed  course  of  the  Ermin  Street,  near  Enheld. 

Albert  Hartshorne,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  the  matrix  of  • 
an  early  fourteenth-century  seal,  and  a  roundel  with  initial 
letters,  on  which  he  submitted  the  following  note : 

“  I  am  sending  a  matrix  of  a  seal  which  you  will  see  repre¬ 
sents  St.  Margaret  piercing  the  dragon,  and  I  believe,  from  the 
posture  of  the  figure,  that  the  date  is  about  1330-40.  This 
object  came  many  years  ago  from  my  grandfather’s  house  in 
Cambridge,  and  may  possibly  be  the  seal  of  some  Cambridge 
convent  or  of  one  in  the  vicinity,  perhaps  at  Barnwell. 

I  also  send  a  circular  plaque  with  a  trefoil  containing  the 
letters  the  trefoil  having  a  chain  with  two  rings  in  place 
of  a  stalk.  This  comes  from  the  same  source  as  the  seal.” 

Mr.  Hope  said  that  owing  to  the  corroded  condition  of  the 
seal  when  first  submitted  by  Mr.  Hartshorne  it  was  impossible 
to  read  the  legend  or  make  out  clearly  the  details  of  the 
device.  With  Mr.  Hartshorne’s  leave  he  had  since  submitted 
it  to  such  drastic  treatment  as  had  freed  it  from  the  incrusta¬ 
tion,  and  he  now  found  that  the  principal  figure  of  St.  Margaret 
had  above  it  in  the  canopy  a  representation  of  the  Rood.  This 
explains  the  legend,  which  could  now  be  plainly  read  : 

aEVX  mAEGAEaTA  NOS  DVaffNT  AD  LOttA  LffTA 

In  base,  within  a  niche,  was  a  kneeling  figure  of  a  clerk, 
but  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  the  ownership  of  the  seal, 
which  was  apparently  a  counterseal. 

The  Rev.  E.  F.  Robins,  vicar  of  Thorpe-le-Soken,  Essex, 
exhibited  a  brass  seal  set  in  a  rough  wooden  handle,  which 
had  apparently  long  been  used  for  purposes  connected  with 
the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  Thorpe-le-Soken. 

The  seal  had,  however,  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  that 
place,  and  is  a  pointed  oval  2|  inches  long,  bearing  a  seated 
figure  of  St.  Peter  as  pope,  under  a  rich  canopy,  with  a  small 
figure  of  a  clerk  in  a  niche  in  base.  The  legend  is : 

:  biflelmi :  huhheleB  .  hwani :  he :  hjoltoornne^amto. 


Tlie  coffin  was  foond  lying  east  and  west. 
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William  Dudley,  whose  seal  this  is,  was  Dean  o£  the 
Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Peter,  Wolverhampton^  in  1460  and 
until  1470. 

There  is  nothing  to  show  how  the  seal  came  to  or  to  be, 
used  at  Thorpe-le-Soken. 


Tlianks  were  ordered  to  he  returned  for  these  communica¬ 
tions  and  exhibitions. 


Thursday,  9th  April,  1908. 

Sir  RICHARD  RIVINGTON  HOLMES,  K.C.V.O., 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  : 


From  the  Authors  : — Some  interesting  Essex  brasses  (reprinted  from  The 
Reliquary,  1908).  By  Miller  Christy,  W.  W.  Porteous,  and  E.  Bertram 
Smith.  8yo.  London,  1908. 

From  the  Director-General,  Survey  Department,  Egypt  : — The  Archseological 
Survey  of  Nubia,  Bulletin  No.  1,  dealing  with  the  work  up  to  November  30, 
1907.  8vo.  Cairo,  1908. 

From  G.  H.  Wallis,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  ; — Photographs  of 

(1)  A  Roman  altar  found  in  the  Trent  at  Littleborough,  Notts  ; 

(2)  An  alabaster  bas-relief  representing  the  death  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury,  from  Beauchief  Abbey,  Derbyshire. 


Notice  was  again  given  of  the  Anniversary  Meeting  on 
Thursday,  30th  April,  at  3  p.m.,  and  lists  were  read  of  the 
Fellows  proposed  as  President,  Council,  and  Officers  of  the 
Society  for  the  ensuing  year. 

W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Secretary,  read 
a  paper  on  the  architectural  history  of  Ludlow  Castle,  Salop, 
with  special  reference  to  certain  recent  discoveries,  resulting 
from  excavations  carried  out  by  him,  as  to  the  original  use  or 
purpose  of  the  keep  or  great  tower,  and  the  plan  of  the 
chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  with  its  singular  round  nave. 

Mr.  James  Parker  said  he  had  worked  with  Mr.  Hope  at 
Ludlow,  and  nearly  completed  a  plan  on  a  larger  scale  than  that 
exhibited.  No  reference  had  been  made  to  the  useful  legend 
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of  Fulk  Fitzwarren,  which  contained  a  certain  amount  of 
history.  When  Robert,  son  of  Richard  of  Shrewsbury  (Mont¬ 
gomery),  rebelled  against  King  Henry  I.,  his  property  was 
confiscated  and  given  to  Jose  de  Dinant.  The  castle  was  once 
called  Dinant,  that  being  an  old  family  name.  If  anything 
at  Ludlow  was  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  it  was  the 
work  of  Roger  Montgomery,  whose  property  was  confiscated. 
There  were  sundry  alterations  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  the 
doorway  of  the  round  church  he  thought  was  of  the  time  of 
Henry  I.,  not  an  insertion. 

Mr.  Read  observed  that  the  gratitude  of  the  Society  was 
due  to  Lord  Powis,  who  kept  the  castle  in  excellent  repair. 
There  was  an  enormous  amount  of  masonry  to  inspect,  and  it 
was  quite  reasonable  to  require  proof  of  the  existence  of 
danger  before  proceeding  to  repairs. 

Mr.  Hope  replied  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  legend 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Parker,  which  he  had  not  noticed  for  want 
of  time,  but  it  was  unhistorical.  It  was  perfectly  clear  from  the 
Domesday  Survey  tliat  Ludlow  was  part  of  the  great  manor  of 
Stanton  Lacy,  and  he  was  content  to  accept  the  confirmatory 
opinion  of  Mr.  Round,  who  was  satisfied  on  this  point.  He 
was  still  of  opinion  that  the  early  work  in  Ludlow  Castle 
was  Roger  de  Lacy’s,  dating  from  the  late  eleventh  and  early 
twelfth  centuries,  while  the  later  work  belonged  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  I. 

Mr.  Hope’s  paper,  which  was  illustrated  by  a  fine  series  of 
plans  and  specially  taken  lantern  slides,  will  be  printed  in 
Archaeologia. 


Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  this  communication. 
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THURSDAY,  30th  APRIL,  1908. 


JOHN,  Lord  AVEBURY,  P.C.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in 
the  Chair. 

Montague  Spencer  Giuseppi,  Esq.,  and  Willoughby 
Aston  Littledale,  Esq.,  M.A.,  were  appointed  Scrutators  of 
the  Ballot.  Charles  James  Pr^torius,  Esq.,  and  Reginald 
Allender  Smith,  Esq.,  B.A.,  were  also  appointed  Assistant 
Scrutators. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  Fellows : 

The  Venerable  Edward  Barber,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of 
Chester. 

Charles  Francis  Bell,  Esq. 

Vernon  James  Watney,  Esq. 

Mervyn  Edmund  Macartney,  Esq. 

The  President  then  proceeded  to  deliver  the  following 
Address : 

“  Since  the  last  Anniversary  Meeting  our  Society  has  had 
a  year  of  quiet  prosperity  unmarked  by  any  important 
event. 

The  year  has,  however,  been  apart  from,  and  in  addition  to, 
our  own  publications,  one  of  much  archoeological  activity. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  publications  of  the  year  has 
been  the  Volume  of  Essays  presented  to  Mr.  E.  B.  Tylor  by 
some  of  his  friends  and  admirers  in  commemoration  of  his 
7 5th  birthday.  It  commences  with  a  preface  by  Mr.  A.  Lang, 
written,  if  possible,  with  even  more  than  his  usual  charm,  in 
honour  of  our  distinguished  countryman.  He  refers  in  terms 
of  warm,  but  not  too  flattering,  appreciation  to  Mr.  Tylor ’s 
great  work  on  Primitive  Culture ;  he  tells  us  truly  that  he 
‘  has  sent  his  pupils  into  many  strange  lands  ;  they  have  been 
the  field  naturalists  of  human  nature,  no  less  than  anthropo¬ 
logists  of  the  study.  If  England  possesses  an  unofficial  school 
of  anthropologists,  despite  the  public  indifference  to  man  not 
fully  “  up  to  date,”  she  owes  it  to  the  examples  of  Mr.  Tylor,’ 
with  whom  he  does  the  great  honour  of  associating  me.  So 
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far  as  his  reference  to  Mr.  Tylor  we  shall  all  concur  with 
what  Mr.  Lang  so  gracefully  and  truly  says. 

Apart  from  the  scientific  value,  the  suggest! veness^  and 
acuteness  of  Mr.  Tylor ’s  works,  Mr.  Lang  tells  us,  and  there 
is  no  greater  living  authority  on  such  a  point,  that  ‘  not  the 
least  of  Mr.  Tylor ’s  gifts  is  the  happy  simplicity  and  unob¬ 
trusive  humour  of  his  style.  Not  stuffed  with  strange 
technical  words,  his  language,  as  in  his  admirable  chapter  on 
“Survival  in  Culture,”  (iii.),  is  so  attractive,  so  pellucid,  that 
any  intelligent  child  could  read  it  with  pleasure,  and  become 
a  folklorist  unawares.’  * 

Mr.  Lang’s  memoir  has  evidently  been  a  labour  of  love ;  we 
shall  all  join  him  in  doing  honour  to  Mr.  Tylor,  and  we  looic 
forv/ard  with  the  greatest  interest  to  the  new  work  on  which 
he  is  now  engaged. 

Mr.  Lang  has  also  in  the  same  volume  one  of  three  interest¬ 
ing  j^apers  on  marriage  problems,  with  reference  to  which,  as 
is  well  known,  there  are  considerable  differences  of  opinion. 
I  am  not  very  partial  to  controversy,  and  have  contented 
myself  hitherto  with  such  remarks  as  seemed  desirable  in  the 
successive  editions  of  my  Origin  of  Civilisation.^  Mr.  Lang, 
courteously  no  doubt,  complains  of  my  reticence,  and  especially 
that  I  have  made  no  reply  to  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Fison.J 

So  much  has  been  written  of  late  on  the  customs  and  ideas 
of  savages  on  the  origin  and  development  of  the  family  and 
of  religion,  that  it  may  perhaps  not  be  out  of  place  if  I  take 
this  opportunity  of  referring  to  the  criticisms  and  remarks 
which  have  recently  appeared.  The  subject  moreover  being 
so  vast,  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  case  of  the  Australians, 
especially  as  it  is  with  reference  to  this  interesting  race 
that  our  information  has  received  the  latest  additions, 
mainly  owing  to  the  important  researches  of  Messrs.  Spencer 
and  Gillen,  Mr.  Fison,  Mrs.  Parker,  and  last,  not  least, 
of  Mr.  Howitt,  whose  recent  death  is  so  great  a  loss  to 
arcluBological  and  anthropological  science.  The  Australians 
are  certainly  one  of  the  lowest  races  of  men,  homeless  and 
liouseloss  wanderers,  without  agriculture,  with  at  any  rate 
only  the  germs  of  government  or  religion,  with  very  rude  stone 
implements,  but  they  have  admirable  wooden  implements, 
including  two  remarkable  types,  the  throwing  stick  and  the 
boomei’ang ;  and  last,  not  least,  they  have  most  elaborate  and 
complicated  customs  which  have  all,  and  almost  more  than, 
the  force  of  law,  and  are  carried  out  without  the  unnecessary 

*  Anthropological  Essaya,  7. 

t  Social  OrigiiiK,  189. 

t  I  may,  however,  refer  him  to  Rrefaee  of  my  last  edition,  p.  113,  et  tseq. 
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cruelty  which  has  been  so  great  a  stain  on  many  other  races, 
but  yet  with  inexorable  severity. 

The  main  points  to  be  considered  with  reference  to  the 
constitution  of  the  original  family  are  the  origin  of  marriage, 
of  descent  in  the  female  line,  the  origin  of  exogamy,  of 
marriage  restrictions,  and  of  religion.  As  regards  the  first 
point,  Mr.  Darwin,  as  we  know,  thought  it  most  probable  that 
our  ancestors  ‘  aboriginally  lived  in  small  communities,  each 
with  a  single  wife,  or,  if  powerful,  with  several,  whom  he 
jealously  guarded,’  just  as  the  nations  of  West  Africa  tell  us 
is  the  case  with  gorillas,  which  go  about  in  small  bands ;  and 
that  ‘  one  adult  male  is  seen  in  a  band  ;  when  a  young  male 
grows  up,  a  contest  takes  place  for  the  mastery,  and  the 
strongest,  by  killing  or  driving  out  the  others,  establishes 
himself  as  head  of  the  community.’  This  is  also  the  basis  of 
Mr.  Atkinson’s  system,*  and  I  understand  that  Mr.  Lang 
agrees  with  him  up  to  this  point. 

I  have  not  dwelt  myself  on  this  stage,  because  it  seemed  to 
me  that  even  if,  as  appears  probable,  it  did  represent  what 
was  at  one  time  the  state  of  things,  it  was,  as  indeed 
Mr.  Atkinson  himself  says,t  during  ^  the  animal  stage  ’  of  our 
ancestors.  After  a  while,  however,  as  tliey  progressed  and 
multiplied,  cases  would  arise  in  which  either  (1)  the  old  male, 
from  the  cooling  of  his  passions,  or  from  the  loss  of  his 
strength,  would  find  it  desirable  to  tolerate  his  sons,  or  (2)  the 
SODS  would  form  a  new  family  group  for  themselves. 

In  either  case  it  could  not  fail  to  be  found  that  union  is 
strength.  The  groups  which  comprised  several  males  would 
defeat  and  destroy  those  where  there  was  only  one. 

Considerations,  mainly  connected  with  food  supplies, 
probably  kept  the  groups  small,  but  they  must  have  com¬ 
prised  a  number  of  females  approximately  equal  to  that  of 
males.  What  then  were  the  relations  of  the  sexes  to  one 
another  ? 

When  I  wrote  the  Origin  of  Civilisation,  now  more  than 
forty  years  ago,  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  ‘  the  lowest 
races  had  no  institution  of  marriage,’  as  we  understand  it. 
‘  Although  in  this  state  of  things  marriage,  in  the  prosier 
sense  of  the  term,  cannot  be  said  to  exist  at  all,  still  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  we  may  term  it  a  condition  of  communal 
marriage,’];  and  I  gave  a  mass  of  evidence  in  favour  of  this 
view.  Mr.  Maclennan  and  Mr.  Morgan  were  of  the  same 


*  Primal  Law. 
t  F.  212. 

X  Loc.  cit.  GO. 
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opinion.  It  has  always  been  disputed  by  Mr.  Lang  with  his 
usual  ability.  I  am,  however,  pleased  to  find  that  the  most 
eminent  of  those  who  have  themselves  studied  the  relations 
of  savages  from  personal  observation,  I  may  mention  for 
instance  Mr.  Howitt^  Mr.  Spencer,  Mr.  Gillen,  and  Mr. 
Atkinson,  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 

How  then  did  individual  marriage  originate  ?  How  were 
the  general  rights  and  privileges  of  the  group  narrowed 
down  in  some  cases  to  the  exclusive  right  of  a  man  to  a 
certain  woman  ? 

There  are  no  doubt  some  to  whom  any  such  question 
appears  altogether  superfluous.  Westermarck,  for  instance,  in 
his  work  on  the  Origin  of  Marriage,  considers  that  it  is,  and 
always  has  been,  common  to  the  whole  human  race.  But 
then  he  defines  it  as  ^  nothing  else  than  a  more  or  less  durable 
connection  between  male  and  female,  lasting  till  after  the 
birth  of  the  offspring,’  and  tells  us  that  ‘  the  first  traces  of 
marriage  are  found  among  the  Chelonia  (tortoises).  This, 
however,  is  not  the  sense  in  which  we  use  the  term ;  it  is  not 
merely  a  ‘  more  or  less  durable  connection  between  male  and 
female,’  but  a  right  recognised  by  the  laws  or  customs  of  the 
community. 

Exogamy,  or  the  custom  of  marrying  outside  what  I  have 
jiroposed  to  call  the  gens,  and  what  Mr.  Lang  calls  the  phratry, 
is  so  general,  and  so  closely  connected  with  marriage  in  our 
sense  of  the  term,  that  we  may  consider  them  together.  Very 
different  explanations  of  the  origin  of  exogamy  have  been 
given  by  different  authorities.  Maclennan,  who  first  brought 
out  the  importance  of  the  custom,  attributed  it  to  the 
prevalence  of  female  infanticide,  but  he  has  not  been  followed 
by  subsequent  writers. 

Bachofen  considered  that  the  women,  shocked  and  scan¬ 
dalized  by  such  a  state  of  things,  revolted  against  it,  and 
established  a  system  of  marriage  with  female  supremacy ;  I 
believe,  however,  that  communities  in  which  women  have 
exercised  supreme  power  are  quite  exceptional. 

Morgan  attributed  it  to  deliberate  action  inspired  on  moral 
grounds  by  a  higher  power ;  Spencer  also  considered  that  it 
was  due  to  the  deliberate  action  of  the  old  men  to  prevent 
the  marriage  of  close  relations ;  Tylor  Howitt,  and  Fison,  so 
far  as  I  remember,  and  perhaps  wisely,  ventured  on  no 
suggestion ;  Lang  suggests  that  just  as  men  were  forbidden 
by  custom  from  eating  or  using  their  totem,  so  they  were 
precluded  from  marrying  a  woman  belonging  to  their  totem ; 
WesteT'marck  attributes  it  to  an  innate  horror  of  incest. 

Mr.  Atkinson  in  Primal  Law,  though  he  starts  at  a  stage 
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below  me,  assumes,  as  Mr.  Thomas  has  also  pointed  out,*  a 
later  though  very  early  condition,  as  I  did,  in  which  our 
ancestors  formed  small  communities  with  communal  marriage. 
This,  he  thinks,  was  ultimately  abandoned  because  ‘  all  unions 
within  the  group  being  by  action  of  primal  law  considered 
incestuous  and  illicit,  marriage  could  only  take  place  with  an 
outside  mate.’ 

Mr.  Thomas  considers  f  that  ‘  aversion  between  jDarents  and 
offspring  supplies  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  two  pro¬ 
hibited  degrees  directly,  and  secondarily  of  the  rule  against 
adelphic  unions.  But  in  the  expulsion  of  one  set  of  females 
and  the  introduction  of  another,  we  have  the  principle  of 
exogamy;  and  if  we  sujipose  that  only  two  communities 
were  within  such  distance  of  each  other,  and  that  exchange  of 
females  was  possible  or  easy,  we  have  at  once  the  simplest 
possible  form  of  exogamy,  the  intermarriage  of  two  and  only 
two  groups.’ 

None  of  these  suggestions  seems  satisfactory.  Female 
infanticide  has  not  been,  so  far  as  we  have  evidence,  so 
general  or  so  severe  as  to  form  an  explanation  ;  we  do  not 
find  any  general  objection  to  the  marriage  of  near  relations  as 
such  ;  having  regard  to  the  aspects  of  savage  life  it  is  difficult 
to  accept  the  suggestion  of  deliberate  action ;  and  so  far  as 
Mr.  Lang’s  explanation  we  find  as  a  fact  that  among  various 
exogamous  tribes  the  use  or  eating  of  the  totem  is  not 
forbidden.  Moreover  exogamy  does  not  prevent  the  marriage 
of  all  near  relations  but  only  of  certain  near  relations. 

As  regards  Mr.  Atkinson’s  suggestion,  it  is  surely  obvious 
that  a  community  with  communal  marriage  as  he  supposes, 
could  have  no  ‘  primal  law  ’  which  would  have  regarded  such 
a  state  of  things  as  ^  incestuous  or  illicit,’  seeing  that  it  was  in 
full  accordance  with,  and  generally  I’ecognised  by,  custom. 

Under  Mr.  Thomas’s  theory  of  aversion,  why  should  the 
young  return,  and  how  would  any  community  arise  ? 

My  suggestion  was,]:  and  is,  that  ‘  under  a  communal 
marriage  system  no  man  could  appi'opriate  a  girl  entirely  to 
himself  without  infringing  the  rights  of  the  whole  tribe. 
Such  an  act  would  naturally  be  looked  upon  with  jealousy, 
and  only  regarded  as  justifiable  under  peculiar  circumstances. 
A  war-captive,  however,  was  in  a  j^eculiar  position ;  the  tribe 
had  no  right  to  her ;  her  capturer  might  have  her  killed  if  he 
chose  ;  if  he  preferred  to  keep  her  alive  he  was  at  liberty  to 
do  so;  he  did  as  he  liked,  and  the  tribe  was  no  sufferer.  On 

*  Anthropological  Essays  3.51. 

t  Anthropological  Essays,  The.  Origin  of  Exogamy,  N.  W.  Thomas,  353. 

j  Origin  of  Civilisation,  1870,  71. 
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the  otlier  hand,  if  a  marriage  system  had  already  existed,  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  first  wives  would  have  suffered  a  mere 
captive  to  obtain  the  same  station  as  themselves.’* 

Mr.  Lang,  as  an  argument  against  my  suggestion,  says,  ‘  that 
if  we  have  complete  and  conclusive  evidence  that  in  large 
portions  of  Australia  every  man  had  the  privilege  of  a  husband 
over  every  woman  not  belonging  to  his  own  gens  ....  I  fail 
to  see  that  a  man  gained  anything  by  enduring  the  trouble 
and  risk  of  capturing  a  bride  all  to  himself.’  This  objection 
surprises  me  ;  I  should  have  thought  a  man  gained  a  great 
deal.  At  any  rate  the  Australians  certainly  thought,  and 
think,  so. 

In  the  next  page,  moreover,  Mr.  Lang  seems  to  go  a  good 
way  with  me.  It  is  easy  to  see,  he  says,t  ‘  how  small  groups 
of  the  same  hearth  become  exogamous,  namely  through 
sexual  jealousy,  which  would  oblige  the  young  males  to 
wander  away,  or  to  get  wives  by  capture,  pi'actices  resulting, 
under  the  tabu,  in  the  sacred  rule  of  exogamy.’  The  Ura- 
bunna  of  Central  Australia  on  the  other  hand,  he  continues, 
‘  have  no  such  individual  wives,  if  we  accept  the  statement  of 
Messrs.  Spencer  and  Gillen  (who  are,  he  will  admit,  two  of 
our  very  safest  authorities).  But  the  Arunta  have  such 
individual  wives.  Here  it  seems  necessary  for  Lord  Avebury 
to  prove  that  the  Arunta  do  demonstrably  acquire  their 
individual  wives  by  capture.’ 

That  this  is  true  of  many  Australian  tribes  is  certainly 
the  case.  Describing  habits  of  the  Kurnai,  Messrs.  Fison 
and  HowittJ  say,  ‘  How  does  he  procure  his  wife  ?  The 
young  Kurnai  ‘  could,  as  a  rule,  acquire  a  wife  in  one  way 

only.  He  must  run  away  with  her . It  is  no  use  his 

asking  for  a  wife  excepting  under  the  most  exceptional 
circumstances,  for  he  could  only  acquire  one  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  that  was  by  running  off  with  her.’ 

As  regards  the  Geawe-gal  tribe,  they  say,  ‘  In  the  case  of 
female  captives,  they  belonged  to  their  captors,  if  of  a  class 
from  which  wives  might  be  legally  taken  by  them.  If  of  a 
forbidden  class,  then  I  think  that  the  captor  might  make  an 
exchange  with  some  one  of  the  proper  class  who  had  a 
woman  at  his  disposal.  In  the  Wonghi  tribe,  whose  territory 
was  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  Lachlan  river,  for  about 


*  I  am  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  H.  Spencer,  in  bis  Principles  of  Sociology, 
p.  5(i0,  et  seq.,  endorses  this  view,  though  he  does  not  altogether  acccept  my 
suggestion  as  to  communal  marriage,  or  as  to  the  rights  of  men  within  the 
tribe. 

t  Social  Origins,  12(). 

J  Kumilarut  and  Kurnai,  2U0. 
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eighty  miles  above  Whealbah,  a  woman  was  the  property  of 
her  captor  when  she  was  not  of  a  tribe  forbidden  to  him/  i.e. 

;  if  she  did  not  belong  to  a  gens  with  which  it  was  unlawful 
for  him  to  intermarry. 

I  Speaking  of  the  Turras,  another  Australian  tribe,  they  say, 

‘  There  is  individual  marriage.  Consent  of  the  woman’s 
parents  is  necessary  before  marriage  ;  if  this  is  refused,  the 
pair  occasionally  elope.  Wives  are  also  obtained  by  gift, 
j  exchange,  or  capture.  A  female  captive  belonged  to  the 
I  captor.’ 

Again,  the  Kamilaroi  have  ^  the  right  to  the  female  captive,’ 
controlled  by  the  ^  exogamous  rule  of  marriage.’  Indeed, 
speaking  generally,  they  observe  Hhat  marriage  is  brought 
about  throughout  Australia  by  capture  is  quite  certain.’ 

The  evidence,  indeed,  seems  conclusive  that  marriage  by 
capture  is  a  recognized  custom  throughout  Australia,  and 
having  the  effect  of  giving  the  captor  special  rights  over  the 
captive,  rights  moreover  recognized  by  the  tribe,  would,  I 
submit,  give  rise  to  a  second,  higher,  and  more  special 
relationship  between  certain  men  and  women,  to  individual, 

1  by  the  side  of  communal,  marriage. 

For  a  more  complete  argument  in  defence  of  this  view,  I 
must  refer  to  my  Origin  of  Civilisation.  I  can  only  on 
the  present  occasion  refer  to  some  of  the  recent  criticisms. 

I  now  come  to  the  question  of  totems.  A  totem  is  a  plant, 
or  animal,  or  some  other  object,  the  hereditary  friend,  ally, 
and  protector  of  the  kin,  and  is  in  many  cases  revered  as  a 
deity. 

I  suggested  that  this  was  the  origin  of  the  worship  of 
animals  and  plants,  which  we  find  so  widely  distributed  over 
the  world,  and  proposed  the  term  totemism  as  indicating  this 
stage  of  religion  ;  but  Mr.  Lang,  who  complains,  not  without 
justice,  that  anthropologists  have  used  various  terms,  such  as 
tribe,  clan,  gens,  family,  etc.  somewhat  loosely,  uses  the  same 
term,  in  a  totally  different  sense,  as  a  form  of  family  organ¬ 
ization. 

However  this  may  be,  the  question  arises,  how  did  totems 
I  originate  ? 

'  My  suggestion  was  that  a  family  which  was  called  after  an 
animal,  say  the  bear,  would  come  to  look  on  that  animal  first 
i  with  interest,  then  with  respect,  and  at  length  with  awe. 

Mr.  Lang  has  several  times  objected  to  this  suggestion  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  in  incompatible  with  the  practice  of 
tracing  descent  through  the  mother  only.  He  quotes  the 
same  objection  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Fison,  who  said  ;  *  ‘  This  is 
*  Kamalaroi  and  Kurnai.,  165, 
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surely  a  reversal  of  the  true  order.  The  Australian  divisions 
show  that  the  totem  is^  in  the  first  place,  the  badge  of  a 
group,  not  of  an  individual.  The  individual  takes  it,  in 
common  with  his  fellow^s,  only  because  he  is  a  member  of  the 
group.  And,  even  if  it  were  first  given  to  an  individual,  his 
family,  i.e.  his  children,  could  not  inherit  it  from  him,  when 
descent  is  reckoned  on  the  female  side.’  That  is  true,  hut 
surely  does  not  affect  my  argument.  In  tribes  where  descent 
was  in  the  female  line  children  take  their  name  from  the 
mother ;  where  it  is  in  the  male  line,  from  the  father. 

Mr.  Lang  suggests  on  the  contrary  that  totem  names  were 
not  adopted  from  individual  cases,  and  from  within,  but  were 
nicknames  imposed  from  without,  and  finally  adopted.  This 
I  confess  seems  to  me  very  impi’obable. 

Lastly  I  come  to  the  question  of  religion.  Here  again  the 
question  has  recently  been  discussed  mainly  in  connexion 
with  Australian  beliefs.  Have  the  Australians  any  belief 
which  can  reasonably  be  called  religion  ? 

‘The  natives  of  Queensland,  said  Mr.  G.  S.  Lang  (uncle  of 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang)  ‘  have  no  idea  of  a  supreme  divinity,  the 
creator  and  governor  of  the  world,  the  witness  of  their  actions, 
and  their  future  judge.  They  have  no  object  of  worship,  even 
of  a  subordinate  and  inferior  rank.  They  have  no  idols,  no 
temples,  no  sacrifices.  In  short,  they  have  nothing  whatever 
of  the  character  of  religion,  or  of  religious  observance,  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  beasts  that  perish.  They  live 
‘  “  without  God  in  the  world.”  ’*  He  quotes,  also,  in  support 
of  this,  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Schmidt,  who  lived  as  a  missionary 
among  the  natives  of  Moreton  Bay  for  seven  years,  and  was 
well  acquainted  with  their  language. 

Mr.  Ridley,  indeed,  in  his  interesting  ‘  Report  on  Australian 
Languages  and  Traditions,’!  stated  that  they  have  a  traditional 
belief  in  one  supreme  Creator,  but  he  admits  that  most  of  the 
witnesses  who  were  examined  before  the  select  Committee, 
appointed  by  the  legislative  Council  of  Victoria  in  1858  to 
report  on  the  aborigines,  ‘  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the 
natives  had  no  religious  ideas.’ 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  A.  Lang  in  The  Making  of  Religion, 
has  maintained  that  the  Australians  believed  in  the  existence 
of  a  deity  named  ‘  Baiame,’  who  is  omniscient,  omnipotent, 
immortal,  beneficent,  and  to  whom  the  blessed  name  of  ‘All¬ 
father  ’  can  fitly  be  attributed.  If  so,  they  have  indeed  a 
simple  but  beautiful  religion. 

*  Lang’s  Queensland,  374. 

!  Journal  of  the  Anthroj)ological  Institute,  1872,  p.  257. 
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The  suggestion  of  a  belief  in  an  ‘Allfather’  has  however  been 
challenged  with  much  force  by  Mr.  Hartland  *  but  has  been 
adopted  by  Mrs.  Parker  in  her  work  on  the  Euahlayi  tribe. 
I  confess  I  remain  unconvinced.  Mr.  Tylor  long  ago 
expressed  the  opinion  that  Baiame  was  a  word  and  a  belief 
due  to  missionary  suggestion.  Mr.  Marittf  is  of  the  same 
opinion.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  idea  of  an  All¬ 
father  can  have  arisen  among  tribes  which  have  female 
descent.  Moreover  Mrs.  Parker  gives  no  incidental  evidence 
of  Baiame  worship.  No  offerings  are  made  to  him.  The 
natives  she  tells  us  ‘  do  not  profess  to  pray,  or  to  have  prayed 
to  Byamee  on  any  occasion  except  at  funerals,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Boorah  (initiatory  ceremony).  Daily 
prayers  seem  to  them  a  foolishness  and  an  insult.’ 

This  is  a  very  difficult  state  of  things  to  accept.  I  can 
understand  a  belief  in  a  deity  like  Brahma  who  created  the 
world  and  then  interfered  no  more.  We  know  there  are  races 
who  believe  in  evil  deities  to  whom  it  would  be  useless  to  pray. 
But  to  believe  in  a  beneficient  and  all  powerful  being  wdio 
does  interfere  in  even  the  most  trivial  affairs  of  every  day 
life,  to  keep  that  momentous  and  comforting  knowledge 
a  profound  secret  from  their  wives  and  children,  only  to 
pray  to  him,  if  at  all,  on  rare  occasions,  is  a  state  of  mind  in 
which  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  believe.  I  may  be  told  that  a 
similar  state  of  things  is  not  unknown  among  civilised  races, 
but  those  who  so  act  do  not  it  seems  to  me  really  believe  in 
a  loving  and  all  powerful  ‘All-father,’  nor  I  think  do  the 
Euahlayi.  I  do  not  however  put  this  forward  as  conclusive, 
well  knowing  the  inconsistencies  of  the  human  mind. 

I  may  also  observe  that,  in  the  belief  at  any  rate  of  many 
Australian  nations,  Baiame  was  deceived  by  Deiramalam, 
injured  his  knee  by  a  fall  over  a  stump  when  hunting  an 
emu,  and  died  not  long  after. 

The  Australians,  no  doubt,  are  somewhat  exercised  in  their 
minds  by  the  mysteries  of  existence,  the  problem  of  life  and 
death,  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  throw  stones  if  their  ideas  are 
often  incongruous  and  inconsistent.  That  remarkable  and 
interesting  Dibe,  the  Arunta,  deny  that  marriage  leads  to 
the  birth  of  children ;  it  only,  they  consider,  prepares  the 
woman  for  the  entrance  of  a  wandering  spirit.  Several 
Australian  tribes  altogether  deny  the  necessity  of  death,  and 
attribute  it  to  magic.  They  believe  in  a  material  heaven, 
either  above  the  sky  or  across  the  ocean  ;  the  ghost  of  the 


*  Kamilaroi  and  Knrnai^  165. 
t  Man,  1907,  114. 
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dead  may  still  haunt  and  vex  the  living,  and  this  leads  to  most 
incongruous  ideas.  Sometimes  to  the  bathos  of  removing  the 
kneecaps  of  the  dead,  so  that  their  ghosts  should  not  be  able  to 
move  about  and  disturb  the  living;* * * §  sometimes  to  the  poetical 
idea  that  the  spirits  of  the  departed  ascend  to  heaven  on  the 
rays  of  the  setting  sun.  t 

But  a  ghost  is  not  a  god^  though  it  may  be  the  germ  of  one. 

On  such  a  question  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Howitt  is  entitled  to 
great  weight.  He  began  by  supposing  that  the  Australians 
believed  in  the  existence  of  a  supernatural  being,  who  might 
reasonably  be  termed  a  deity.  Gradually,  however,  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  natives  weakened,  and  finally 
removed,  this  view. 

There  is  no  worship,  he  says,  but  ^  although  it  cannot  be 
alleged  that  these  aborigines  have  consciously  any  form  of 
religion,  it  may  be  said  that  their  beliefs  are  such  that,  under 
favourable  conditions,  they  might  have  developed  into  an 
actual  religion,  based  on  the  worship  of  Mungau-ngana  or 
Baiame.’ 

‘  The  Blacks,’  he  concludes,  ‘  had  no  knowledge  of  God, 
and  did  not  practise  prayer.’  The  so-  called  ^  All-father  ’ 
was  a  former  chief,  and  is  now  ‘  the  headman  in  the  sky 
country,  the  analogue  of  the  Headman  of  the  tribe  on  the 
Earth  ’  .  .  .  .  ‘  The  Australian  aborigines  do  not  recognise 
any  divinity,  good  or  evil,  nor  do  they  offer  any  kind  of 
sacrifice  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes.’  J 

Messrs.  Dawson  and  Ridley  were  of  a  different  opinion,  but 
he  considers  that  they  were  ‘  misled  by  their  mental  bias  as 
missionaries-,’  and  adds  frankly,  ^  I  must  confess  that  I  have 
also  committed  this  misleading  error  before  I  really  perceived 
the  true  facts  of  the  case.’  §  The  conclusion  he  has  finally 
come  to  is  that  in  Baiame,  whom  he  regards  as  synonymous 
with  Damaralam,  Munjil,  and  other  tribal  spirits  ‘  I  see  a 
venerable  kindl}^  headman  of  a  tribe,  full  of  knowledge  and 
tribal  wisdom,  and  all-powerful  in  magic,  of  which  he  is  the 
source,  with  virtues,  failings,  and  passions,  such  as  the 
aborigines  regard  them.  Such,  I  think,  they  picture  the 
All-father  to  be,  and  it  is  most  difficult  for  one  of  us  to 
divest  himself  of  the  tendency  to  endow  such  a  supernatural 
being  with  a  nature  quasi-divine,  if  not  altogether  so, 
divine  nature  and  character.’  1| 


*  Thomas,  Natives  of  AustvaUa,  200. 

I  Howitt,  Native  tribes  of  S.  E.  Australia,  438. 

+  A.  W.  Howitt,  The  Native  Tribes  of  South  East  Australia,  507. 

§  Ibid.  76(5. 

II  Ibid.  .500. 
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It  requires  a  clever  cross-examiner  not  to  put  his  own 
ideas  into  his  witness,  and  get  merely  the  reflection  of  his 
own  mind  when  he  fancies  he  is  looking  into  that  of  the 
savage.  The  real  beliefs  of  savages  can  be  better  gauged  by 
what  they  do  than  by  what  they  say. 

For  instance  in  JMessrs.  Spencer  and  Gillens’  excellent  work 
on  The  Native  Tribes  of  Central  Australia  pages],  wnere 
their  habits  and  ideas  are  carefully  and  minutely  detailed, 
and  their  elaborate  magical  and  initiatory  ceremonies  are 
described  at  great  length,  there  is  no  mention  whatever  of 
religion,  which  it  is  obvious  has  no  place  in  their  life. 

Take  again  Mr.  Thomas’  careful  wmrk  on  the  Natives  of 
Australia,  published  in  1906,  and  in  wdiich  he  summarises 
i  the  researches  of  previous  observers  ;  prayer  is  not  even  men- 
!  tioned,  sacrifices  and  offerings  are  dismissed  as  non-existent, 

!  there  is  no  question  of  propitiation.  There  is  a  belief  in 
’  ghosts,  but  that  is  practically  all.  They  have  long  and 
;  elaborate  ceremonials,  but  they  are  magical,  not  religious. 

No  deity  has  any  part  in  them;  the  Australians  have  no 
I  sacred  groves,  or  lakes,  or  mountains. 

'  All  then  I  think  that  we  can  say  is  in  Mr.  Frazer’s  words 
that  the  ‘  germ  of  religion  ’  appears  in  some  of  the  Australian 
tribes. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  in  MaV'  (No.  vii.)  a  communication  from 
Mr.  Howitt  severely  reflecting  on  Mr.  Lang. 

Mr.  Lang  misunderstood  Mr.  Howitt’s  argument,  which  was 
indeed  not  quite  clear,  but  on  this  being  pointed  out  to  him 
he  made  the  '  amende  honorable  ’  in  the  fullest  and  frankest 
manner.  Mr.  Howdtt  speaks  as  if  he  thought  the  mistake 
I  was  intentional.  No  one  who  know^s  Mr.  Lang  could  believe 
.  this  for  a  moment. 

Since  this  was  wwitten  we  have  received  the  sad  news  of 
Mr.  Howitt’s  death,  indeed  a  severe  loss  to  anthropological 
i  science. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  our  home  problems  is  the 
date  of  our  great  megalithic  monuments. 

I  In  a  recent  publication  {Nature,  February  20th,  1908)  Sir 
I  N.  Lockyer  dates  the  construction  of  Avebury  at  3500  B.C.,  at 
least  1,000  years  before  Stonehenge.  However  this  may  at 
I  first  surprise  us,  if  we  take  a  broad  view  of  the  course  of 
archmological  study  in  its  widest  sense  as  the  history  of  the 
past,  we  shall  find  that  our  conception  of  the  length  and 
grandeur  of  the  past  has  been  steadily  increasing.  With 
j  sublime  indifference  to  truth  we  still  issue  to  our  people  in 
the  authorised  edition  of  the  sacred  book  which  we  profess  to 
reverence  as  the  fountain  of  truth,  a  collateral  note  fixing  the 
(  VOL.  XXII.  T 
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date  of  the  Creation  with  minute  exactness  at  4004  B.c.  I 
believe  no  one  exactly  knows  on  what  authority  these  notes 
were  originally  inserted  or  on  what  authority  they  could  now 
be  corrected.  It  seems  astonishing  now  that  anyone  with 
eyes  in  his  head  who  had  taken  a  walk  in  the  country  or 
along  the  seashore  could  have  avoided  seeing  the  inadequacy 
of  such  an  estimate. 

It  is  not  long  since  one  of  our  greatest  physicists  denied 
that  more  than  20,000,000  years  could  have  elapsed  since  the 
appearance  of  animal  life  upon  our  globe.  Neither  geologists 
nor  biologists  have  ever  accepted  this  estimate.  They  claimed 
100,000,000  years  at  least,  and  all  recent  researches  have 
tended  to  convince  us  more  and  more  that  this  is  really  a 
minimum.  The  recent  researches  of  radium  seem  to  suggest 
that  the  postulates  on  which  the  mathematical  calculations 
were  based,  require  revision ;  and  Mr.  Strutt  even  thinks  that 
we  may  arrive  at  approximate  dates  for  the  different  geological 
formations. 

Coming  to  the  history  of  man  himself,  our  more  immediate 
subject,  we  find  the  same  tendency. 

The  late  Sir  Joseph  Prestwich  placed  the  glacial  period  at, 
perhaps,  not  more  than  20,000  or  even  10,000  years  ago.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  accept  this  estimate,  and  have  always 
put  it  at  least  three  times  as  far  back.  The  present  tendency 
is  to  make  it  even  more  ancient. 

Coming  to  more  recent  times,  late  Egyptian  researches 
carry  us  back  to  predynastic  times. 

In  Greece,  when  I  was  young,  the  Trojan  war  seemed  almost 
the  commencement  of  history.  Mr.  Gladstone  took  it  very 
kindly  when  I  twitted  him  for  entitling  one  of  his  books  on 
Homer,  ‘Juventus  Mundi.’  He  did  not  mean  literally,  he 
said,  the  beginning  of  the  world,  but  of  human  history. 
Mr.  Farnell  also*  spoke  of  the  Homeric  Age  as  ‘the  very 
threshold  of  Greek  history.’  Even,  however,  in  this  restricted 
sense,  we  cannot  accept  the  phrase  as  at  all  correct. 

We  owe  to  Professor  Seymour  a  learned  work  on  ‘  Life  in 
the  Homeric  Age,’  in  which  he  discusses  with  much  care  the 
whole  subject  from  religion  and  ethics,  down  to  cookery  and 
food.  He  admires  Helen’s  tact  and  grace,  but  speaks  disparag- 
ingly  of  her  moral  character.  I  will  not,  however,  enter  on  this, 
as  I  discussed  the  (juestion  last  year,  and  will  onty  observe 
that  unless  we  realise  her  position  according  to  the  code  of 
her  time,  we  lose  the  beauty  of  the  poem,  and  do  injustice  to 
Priam  and  Hector,  to  Menelaus,  and  even  to  Homer  himself. 

*  Cult  of  the  Greek  States.  Quoted  by  Hall  in  The  Oldest  Civilisation  of 
(lveec(\  SOO. 
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On  the  subject  of  arms  Professor  Seymour  observes  inci¬ 
dentally  that  the  Homeric  sling  was  of  ^  wool,  not  of  leather,’ 
as  in  the  army  of  Cyrus,  and  ‘  by  the  youthful  David.’ 
Surely,  however,  David’s  was  a  ‘stick  sling.’  We  are  told* 
that  he  took  his  staff  in  his  hand,  and  when  Goliath  saw  him 
coming,  he  said,  ‘  Am  I  a  dog  that  thou  contest  to  me  with 
staves.’  One  of  the  staves  was,  I  presume,  the  sling  which 
proved  so  deadly. 

In  Ancient  Britain  and  the  Invasion  of  Julius  Gcesa.r 
Dr.  T.  Rice  Holmes  endeavours  to  treat  British  history  compre¬ 
hensively  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  commencement 
of  our  era.  He  gives  generous  credit  to  Sir  R.  Hoare,  Mr. 
Cunnington,  and  other  archaeologists,  and  titly  observes  that 
‘  not  only  is  the  subject  fascinating,  it  is  an  indispensable 
introduction  to  the  History  of  England.’ 

He  gives  a  good  account  of  the  main  features  of  the 
Ice  age,  but  considers  that  Croll’s  astronomical  calculations 
and  explanation  of  the  Glacial  period  ‘  were  futile.’  I  may 
quote  the  high  authority  of  Sir  Robert  Ball,  and  confess 
myself  still  a  humble  supporter  of  Croll’s  views,  and  of  a 
belief  in  the  interglacial  periods  first  suggested  by  Morlot, 
now  supported  by  the  high  authority  of  Heim,  Penck,  and  I 
think  I  may  say  foreign  geologists  and  archaeologists  generally. 
In  this  way  only  I  think  can  we  explain  the  existence  of  the 
mammoth,  woolly-haired  rhinoceros,  reindeer,  and  musk  ox, 
to  name  four  typically  arctic  animals,  with  the  hippopotamus 
and  other  tropical  species.  Mr.  Holmes  considers  that  they 
‘  lived  in  this  country  side  by  side.’  This  seems  to  me  imj^os- 
sible,  and  I  believe  the  first  series  represented  the  glacial,  the 
second  the  interglacial,  periods. 

Mr.  Holmes  does  not  accept  Sir  Norman  Lockyer’s  views  as 
to  Stonehenge.  We  are  all  looking  forward  with  interest  to 
Sir  Norman  Lockyer’s  rejfiy  to  Mr.  Hinks,  Mr.  Holmes,  and 
other  critics. 

Mr.  Holmes  has  some  interesting  chapters  on  early  religion. 
I  cannot,  however,  agree  with  him  when  he  says  that  ‘  Magic, 
notwithstanding  the  hostility  with  which  priests  have  re¬ 
garded  magicians,  cannot  be  separated  from  religion  by  a  line 
of  demarcation.’  That  is  no  doubt  true  in  one  sense,  for  our 
accounts  of  savage  religions  are  woefully  incomplete  and  un¬ 
trustworthy. 

But  one  source  of  error,  as  I  long  ago  attempted  to  show, 
has  been  the  confusion  of  magic  and  religion. 

Forty  years  ago  I  attempted  to  make  this  clear.  The 
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savage,  I  said,*  ‘supposes  that  the  possession  of  a  fetich 
representing  a  spirit  makes  the  Sfurit  his  servant.  We  know 
that  the  negroes  beat  their  fetich  if  their  prayers  are  un¬ 
answered,  and  I  believe  they  seriously  think  they  thus  inflict 
sulfering  on  the  actual  deity.  Thus  the  fetich  cannot  fairlj'- 
be  called  an  idol.  The  same  image  or  object  may  indeed  be 
a  fetich  to  one  man  and  an  idol  to  another ;  yet  the  two  are 
essentially  different  in  their  nature.  An  idol  is  indeed  an 
object  of  worship,  while,  on  the  contrary,  a  fetich  is  intended 
to  bring  the  deity  within  the  control  of  man,  an  attempt 
which  is  less  absurd  than  it  at  first  sight  appears,  when  con¬ 
sidered  in  connection  with  their  low  religious  ideas.  If,  then, 
witchcraft  be  not  confused  with  religion,  as  I  think  it  ought 
not  to  be,  fetichisni  can  hardly  be  called  a  religion,  to  the  true 
spirit  of  which  it  is  indeed  entirely  opposed.’ 

I  ought  perhaps  to  apologise  for  quoting  words  of  my  own, 
but  we  can  never,  I  think,  understand  the  workings  of  the 
savage  mind  unless  we  realise  the  fundamental  difference 
between  magic  and  religion.  As  no  one  else,  however, 
appeared  to  take  this  view,  I  was  beginning  to  think  I  must 
be  mistaken,  and  was  accordingly  pleased  to  find  that  the 
same  idea  had  occurred  independently  to  Mr.  Frazer,  in  Tlte 
Golden  Bough.  1  am  not  sure  whether  Mr.  Haddon  is  not  of 
the  same  opinion,  f 

Messrs.  Hubbard’s  suggestive  little  book  on  Dewponds  avd 
Cattleivays  wmll  deserves  the  honour  of  a  second  edition  at 
which  it  has  arrived.  They  give  us  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
life  of  our  ancestors,  with  its  charms  and  drawbacks,  its  joys 
and  terrors. 

Neolithic  man  depended  greatly,  not  to  say  mainly,  on  his 
Hocks  and  herds  ;  he  had  to  protect  them  against  the  inroads 
of  hostile  tribes,  and  perhaps  even  more  constantly  against 
another  foe,  who  occupied  the  wooded  plains.  This  foe  was 
the  wolf.  We  can  see  his  grey  form  flitting  round  the 
enclosures  in  the  waning  light,  and  imagine  the  terror  of  the 
sheep  and  cows,  the  anxiety  of  their  owners.  The  wolf 
determined  and  douiinated  the  habits  of  neolithic  man,  drove 
him  on  to  the  uplands,  compelled  him  to  construct  important 
and  elaborate  defences,  and  even  regulated  the  burial  of  the 
dead. 

IMessrs.  Hubbard  suggest  that  the  Devil’s  Dyke  was  a  great 
cattleway.  In  the  morning  the  cattle  found  their  own  way 
by  numerous  tracks  down  to  the  valley.  ‘  In  the  evening, 

*  Orhj'ni  (f  Civ'iliHatioii,  1870,  p.  1(15. 

llcliijiun  uftlbK  Torres  iStraits  Idunders,  Anthropological  Essays,  1908. 
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scattered  in  the  plain,  it  would  be  difficult  to  distribute  them 
evenly  among  these  ways  for  their  return,  but  easy  to  round 
them  up,  driving  them  all  into  the  angle  of  the  hills,  and  so 
up  the  great  Dyke  Road.  The  constant  trampling  of  herds 
would  in  time  form  a  miry  V-shaped  depression  at  the  bottom 
of  the  valley  along  which  they  could  only  pass  with  difficulty. 
This  difficulty  the  earth-workers  overcame  by  cutting  off  the 
excrescences  from  the  sides  of  the  downs,  and  shovelling  the 
material  thus  obtained  into  the  bottom  of  the  V-shaped 
depression.  Thus  they  constructed  a  broad  flat  road  which, 
owing  to  the  steep  gradient,  would  have  been  well  drained, 
and  incidentally  made  the  great  Dyke.’* 

They  think  they  have  found  traces  of  the  Tally  house,’  at 
which  the  cattle  were  counted  as  they  were  driven  up. 

They  call  attention  to  the  depth  of  some  of  these  tracks 
worn  out  by  the  feet  of  cattle  following  the  same  well- 
trodden  paths  for  generation  after  generation.  In  some  cases 
they  are  more  than  10  feet  in  depth,  worn,  moreover,  in  hard 
rock,  and  they  estimate  that  this  must  have  taken  6,000  years. 

They  accept  Sir  Norman  Lockyer’s  views  as  to  the  orien¬ 
tation  of  neolithic  constructions,  and  find  that  Maumbury 
Rings  coincides  exactly  with  Stonehenge  in  this  respect. 

Many  of  the  earthworks  are  no  doubt  much  older.  Ciss- 
hury  and  Chanctonbury  they  consider  must  be  4,000  and  may 
be  6,000  years  old.  After  all,  this  would  only  make  them 
contemporaneous  with  the  great  Pyramid ;  and  some,  no 
doubt,  are  much  older.  If  w^e  only  knew  which  ! 

We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Kermode  for  an  interesting  and  well 
illustrated  volume  on  Manx  Crosses,  some  of  whicli  appear  to 
go  back  to  the  fifth  century.  Several  have  Ogham  inscrip¬ 
tions.  The  country  appears  to  have  been  converted  to 
Christianity  by  the  energy  and  piety  of  Irish  missionaries. 
Runes  occur  on  between  twenty  and  thirty  of  the  monuments. 
They  are  all  Scandinavian,  with  perhaps  one  exception,  which 
is  Anglo-Saxon. 

We  owe  to  Mr.  Goinme  a  work  on  Folklore  as  an  historical 
science.  He  tells  us  that  he  has  written  it  because  he  fclr 
'  the  necessity  of  some  guidance  in  these  matters,  and  more 
particularly  at  the  present  stage  of  enquiry  into  the  early 
history  of  man,’  and  that  he  thought  he  ‘  could  give  some 
guidance  because  of  my  (his)  comprehension  of  its  need,  for 
the  comprehension  of  a  need  is  sometimes  half-way  towards 
supplying  the  need.’ 

The  law  of  Treasure  Trove  is  one  of  great  interest  and 
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importance  to  arclimologists.  Mr.  Martin  recently  read  a 
paper  before  the  Society  of  Arts  *  in  which  he  advocated  the 
extension  of  the  law  to  all  articles  of  metal,  not  only  whether 
hidden  with  the  ‘  animus  revertendi,’  which  I  understand  is 
essential  to  bring  them  within  the  law,  but  ^  whether  aban¬ 
doned,  accidentally  lost,  castaway  as  votive  offerings,  buried 
in  sepulchral  mounds,  or  otherwise  hidden.’ 

Our  distinguished  Secretary  expressed  his  opinion  that 
'  the  author’s  suggestion  that  objects  which  were  not  of 
precious  metals  should  be  included  under  the  present  statute, 
would  lead  to  objects  being  destroyed  which  were  now 
preserved.' 

Sir  John  Evans  speaking  from  his  great  experience  has 
written  me  a  letter  which  he  permits  me  to  quote.  He  says: 
‘  It  seems  to  me  a  fundamental  error  on  the  part  of  the 
Treasury  to  make  an  offer  to  finders  of  the  archaeological 
value  of  objects  found,  and  then  to  add  that  they  will  only 
receive  16s.  in  the  £.  The  whole  of  the  20  per  cent,  retained 
by  the  Treasury  can  hardly  be  more  than  £100  a  year,  but 
the  existence  of  such  a  charge  is  a  deterrent.  If  an  offer 
could  be  made  of  full  value  tor  antiquities  of  all  kinds,  whether 
treasure-trove  or  not,  the  national  collections  would  reap  an 
advantage ;  but  the  mechanism  for  such  a  scheme  would 
require  much  deliberation.  The  arbitrary  and  illegal  manner 
in  which  the  Treasury  has  occasionally  acted  has  done  much 
mischief.t 

It  seems  to  me  also  a  mistake  to  decry  private  collectors,  and 
to  suppose  that  what  finds  a  home  in  a  private  collection  is  lost 
to  the  nation.  The  fact  is  that  private  collectors  save  every 
year  a  number  of  valuable  antiquities  from  destruction,  and 
were  it  impossible  to  collect,  the  race  of  British  antiquaries 
would  become  extinct.  They  die,  and  the  museums  do  nob, 
and  either  by  purchase  or  legacy  the  public  collections  find 
these  private  collections  their  best  feeders.’ 

I  quite  agree  with  Sir  John  Evans  that  private  collectors, 
and  none  more  than  our  former  President,  have  rendered 
invaluable  services  to  archaeology,  and  as  in  my  judgment  the 
law  even  as  it  stands  has  caused  the  loss  of  many  important 
objects,  its  extension  would  be  a  mistake  and  an  impediment 
to  the  progress  of  s.cience. 

Our  Research  Fund  has  increased  of  late  years  and  we  are 
therefore  enabled  to  do  more  than  was  possible  formerly  in 


*  Journal  of  the  Society  oj  Arts,  February  21,  1908,  p.  357. 
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aid  of  excavations,  etc.  which  seem  desirable  in  the  interest  of 
science. 

It  is  usual  on  these  occasions  to  say  something  about 
those  to  which  the  Society  have  made  grants.  These  have 
been  as  follows :  St.  Augustine’s  Abbey^  Canterbury ;  Caer- 
went ;  Corbridge  ;  Haughmond  Abbey  ;  Pevensey  (medimval 
remains);  Silchester;  Stroud  Roman  Villa  ;  and  Wick  Barrow. 
Of  these  excavations  I  have  received  the  followino-  brief 

o 

accounts  : 

Excavations  at  Caerwent  have  been  in  progress  for  some 
years.  Mr.  A.  Trice  Martin  reports  that  the  chief  results  of 
importance  obtained  at  Caerwent  in  the  summer  of  last  year 
were  the  discovery  of  the /oriim  and  the  haHilica.  The  forum 
lies  just  to  the  north  of  the  Newport- Chepstow  road^  not  many 
yards  to  the  north-east  of  the  platform  in  which  was  dis¬ 
covered  the  now  famous  inscribed  stone.  The  basilica  lies  on 
the  north  side  of  the  forum,  and  consists  of  a  nave  running 
east  and  west  with  an  aisle  on  each  side.  The  western  end  of 
the  basilica,  and  the  corresponding  side  of  the  forum  have 
not  been  explored,  as  they  are  situated  on  another  property. 
An  extraordinarily  massive  drain  runs  under  the  forum  and 
basilica,  to  the  north,  and  the  fragments  of  a  large  capital 
afford  some  evidence  that  the  basilica  was  a  building  of 
considerable  architectural  pretensions.  Its  walls  at  any  rate, 
which  are  well  preserved,  are  massive  and  well  built,  though 
they  show  as  usual,  signs  of  reconstruction  in  places. 

We  also  subscribed  to  tbe  excavations  near  Corbridge. 
j\Ir.  W.  H.  Knowles,  F.S.A.,  the  secretary,  tells  me  that 
the  work  there  was  supervised  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Woolley  and 
Mr.  R.  H.  Forster,  while  frecpient  visits  were  made  by 
Mr.  H.  H.  E.  Craster,  Professor  Havertield,  and  himself. 

'I'lie  Roman  City  of  Corstopitum,  the  site  of  tbe  discoveries, 
lay  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  village  of  Corbridge  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Tyne,  at  the  point  where  the  Roman 
bridge  carried  Dere,  or  Watling  Street,  across  the  river. 
It  was  so  placed  to  command  the  great  Roman  road  which, 
beginning  at  Dover,  pas.sed  tnrough  London,  York,  Lan- 
chester,  and  Ebchester,  and  continued  its  course  northward 
through  Melrose.  Corstopitum,  like  Silchester,  is  situated  in 
open  fields,  and  therefore  affords  a  fine  opportunity  for  explora¬ 
tion.  The  whole  area  is  twenty-two  acres,  and  the  time 
needed  to  complete  the  work  about  five  summers.  During  the 
past  autumn  real  progress  was  made,  by  the  aid  of  the  foun¬ 
dations,  in  recovering  the  direction  of  the  streets  and  character 
of  the  buildings.  They  indicate  the  arrangement  of  a  well-to- 
do  civil  community  rather  than  that  of  a  mihtary  post, 
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altliough  there  are  traces  of  defensive  works.  The  city  being 
near  the  great  wall  on  tlie  north,  and  protected  by  a  river  on 
tlie  sonth,  a  stone  walled  enclosnre  was,  perhaps,  not  thought 
necessary.  The  piers  of  the  Roman  bridge  are  traceable  in 
the  bed  of  the  river.  On  the  rising  ground  to  the  north-east 
of  it  was  an  important  residence  in  the  courtyard  of  which  a 
sculptured  group  was  found,  consisting  of  a  lion  and  a  stag. 
Other  massive  buildings  were  found,  in  one  of  them  w^as  part 
of  an  inscribed  stone  erected  by  the  second  (Augustan)  legion 
under  Quintus  Lollius  Urbicus,  in  the  third  year  of  the 
Emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  that  is  a.d.  140.  Among  minor 
finds  were  much  pottery  of  various  kinds,  and  many  coins. 

During  the  past  six  months  excavations  have  been  continued 
at  Pevensey.  The  systematic  exploration  of  the  Roman  castrum 
has  now  been  carided  on  for  two  successive  seasons,  but  the 
area  within  the  walls  being  pasture-land  work  is  restricted  to 
the  period  of  October  to  March,  during  which  the  grass  is  not 
growing.  At  present  about  one-tifth  of  the  entire  area  has 
been  excavated.  Much  definite  information  has  now  been 
obtained  as  to  the  construction  of  the  walls  and  gates,  but 
hitherto  the  excavations  have  not  yielded  any  indications  of 
permanent  buildings,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  castrum 
was,  like  others  of  its  class,  merely  a  fort  having  temporary 
barrack  accommodation  for  a  garrison  charged  with  the 
defence  of  the  adjacent  sea  coast.  A  considerable  quantity 
of  pottery,  bronze,  and  iron  work,  coins,  etc.  has  been  found. 
A  detailed  report  of  the  last  season’s  work  is  in  preparation, 
and  will  be  laid  before  the  Society  in  due  course. 

The  excavation  of  the  later  mediaival  castle  of  Pevensey 
was  begun  in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  under  the  joint 
personal  direction  of  our  Fellow,  Mr.  Harold  Sands,  F.S.A.,  and 
IVlr.  D.  H.  Montgomerie,  and  has  disclosed  the  ground  plan  of 
the  destroyed  early  Norman  rectangular  keep,  which  presents 
some  remarkable  ])eculiarities  of  design,  having  no  less  than 
four  large  projections,  of  which  three  are  apsidal  in  form, 
their  plan  liaving  apparently  been  influenced  by  that  of  an 
existing  Roman  tower  incorporated  with  the  later  structure. 
The  south  postern  gate  with  its  guard  chamber  and  barbican, 
was  also  excavated  and  planned ;  but  w^ork  was  for  the  time 
ai-rested  by  the  lameiHed  death  of  the  late  Duke  of 
I  fevonshire.  It  will  probably  be  resumed  next  autumn.  A 
detailed  report  with  plan  of  the  present  excavations  is  in 
progress,  and  a  copy  will  upon  its  completion  be  forwarded 
to  the  Society. 

1'he  excavations  conducted  at  Wick  Bari’ow,  in  the  parish 
of  Stogursey,  Somerset,  in  April  and  September,  1907,  were 
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j  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  St.  Geor^^e  Gray,  for 
the  Somersetshire  Archieological  Society  and  the  Viking  Club, 
who  joined  hands  in  this  undertaking.  This  tumulus,  proved 
'  to  be  of  the  early  Bronze  Age,  covered  a  circular  walled 
enclosure  of  a  chanacter  perhaps  not  precisely  like  anything 
of  the  sort  found  elsewhere.  The  Committee  had  not  the 
satisfaction  of  examining  and  recording  what  was  certainly 
the  primary  interment,  but  obtained  definite  evidence  that 
the  central  interment  had  been  excavated  for,  and  found 
by,  the  Romans  in  the  tirst  half  of  the  fourth  century  ;  they 
left  a  coin  and  a  piece  of  mortariwm  to  mark  the  spot. 
Beyond  knowing  that  the  Romans  liad  interfered  with  the 
remains  of  a  chieftain  of  the  early  Bronze  Age,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  they  found  any  Hreasure.’  ‘Actual  proof  that 
the  Romans  excavated  British  mounds  for  treasure  has  rarely, 
if  ever,  been  previously  recorded.  Just  above  the  walled 
enclosure  (diameter  about  28  feet)  three  contracted  human 
skeletons  were  found,  each  accomj^anied  with  a  drinking- 
vessel,  or  beaker,  and  two  of  them  accompanied  with  flint 
implements,  including  a  very  tine  knife-dagger.  Besides  these 
interments,  a  large  pile  of  confused  human  bones  were  found 
near  the  surface  of  the  barrow.’ 

Last  June  Mr.  Gray  and  Mi‘.  A.  Bulleid  completed  the 
excavation  of  the  Glastonbury  Lake  Village.  An  illustrated 
monograph  on  the  subject  will  be  produced.  Towards  the 
end  of  next  month  the  former  is  going  to  conduct  excavations 
at  Avebury  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Association. 

We  also  assisted  our  Fellow,  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Enuleheart, 
in  his  proposed  exploration  at  Xetheravon  House,  Salisbury 
Plain,  where  Colonel  Hawley,  F.S.A.,  had  already  discovered 
a  tessellated  floor,  traces  of  a  bath,  and  wall  foundations. 
The  chances  of  flnding  something  of  interest  therefore  seemed 
great.  The  house,  however,  has  of  late  become  Government 
property  and  the  cavalry  headquarters,  and  the  commanding 
officer  has  refused  to  allow  any  further  digging  to  be  done  ; 
so  the  work  of  exploration  has  been  put  off  indefinitely,  and 
the  money  has  been  returned. 

j  Tt  will  be  within  the  recollection  of  Fellows  that  in  the 
j  year  1905  the  tessellated  pavements  of  the  important  Roman 
villa  at  Bignor  were  repaired  at  a  cost  of  £50  by  the  Society, 
i  Something,  however,  remained  to  be  done  there.  A  small 
I  sum  was  raised  privately,  to  which  Sir  William  Farrer  and 
Mrs.  Johnstone  of  Bignor  Park  were  good  enough  to  con¬ 
tribute,  and  the  work  was  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  R.  Garraway  Rice. 

The  important  excavations  that  have  been  so  long  in 
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progress  at  Silchester  are  now  nearly  ended,  and  all  that  now 
remains  to  be  done  is  the  examination  of  a  small  area  within 
the  walls  near  the  east  gate  and  the  investigation  of  the 
cemeteries  and  external  defences.  It  is  hoped  to  carry  out  all 
this  work  durinor  the  ensuinof  season. 

Last  year’s  work  in  no  way  fell  behind  that  of  former 
seasons  in  interest.  The  unexplored  parts  of  the  grass  field 
in  the  middle  of  the  site  were  first  dealt  with,  and  revealed 
the  foundations  of  several  buildings  with  unusual  features. 
Some  of  these  lay  in  an  insula  which  extended  into  the  corn 
land,  and  in  this  was  also  found  a  large  courtyard  house  and 
the  very  perfect  ground  plan  of  a  small  square  temple. 

The  temple  calls  for  special  notice  from  its  yielding  a  number 
of  fragments  of  a  life-sized  statue  that  stood  within  it,  which 
seems  to  have  been  that  of  the  god  Mars,  as  well  as  portions 
of  no  less  than  three  inscribed  slabs  of  Purbeck  marble. 
These  inscriptions  are  unhappily  still  incomplete,  and  their 
present  interpretation  uncertain ;  but  one  contains  the  word 
CALLEVAE  in  terms  that  place  beyond  all  doubt  the  long- 
disputed  Roman  name  of  the  town.  Mr.  Mill  Stephenson  and 
his  colleagues  are  to  be  congratulated  on  this  important 
discovery. 

A  full  account  of  the  year’s  work,  and  the  various  objects 
discovered,  will  be  laid  before  the  Society  by  Mr.  Hope  before 
the  close  of  the  session. 

The  past  year  has  seen  the  destruction  of  interesting  archi¬ 
tectural  remains  in  theCity,and  of  one  in  particular  about  which 
I  should  say  something.  It  is  now  nearly  a  year  ago  when 
we  first  heard  that  Crosbj^  Hall  had  already  been  sold  for 
demolition  to  the  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  and  China.  At 
first  the  civic  authorities  hardly  seemed  to  recognise  the  archi¬ 
tectural  and  historical  value  of  this  unique  building.  On 
June  14th,  a  deputation  from  eight  learned  societies  appeared 
at  the  Guildhall  before  a  meeting  of  the  Corporation,  and  pre¬ 
sented  a  petition  in  the  following  terms :  ‘  That  in  view  of 
the  widespread  feeling  that  has  been  aroused  at  the  threatened 
destruction  of  Crosby  Hall,  in  view  also  of  the  fact  that  the 
building  is  of  extreme  interest  to  the  City  of  London  as  the 
oidy  existing  example  of  a  great  mediaeval  merchant’s  house 
in  the  City,  and  as  having  been  occupied  not  only  by  famous 
citizens  of  London,  but  by  others  whose  names  are  pre¬ 
eminent  in  English  history,  your  petitioners  pray  that  your 
Honourable  Court  will  be  pleased  to  take  into  further  con¬ 
sideration  the  preservation  of  the  ancient  building.’  Sir 
Henry  Howorth  headed  the  deputation,  which  was  attended 
by  several  leading  Members  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
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Afterwards,  as  you  are  aware,  a  strong  Committee  was 
formed,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  T.  Vesey  Strong,  to  raise 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  Crosby  Hall  from  the  Bank,  and  no 
less  a  sum  than  £50,000  was  thus  raised  by  private  subscrip¬ 
tions.  The  subsequent  efforts  of  the  London  Count}^  Council, 
and  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  acting  with  Sir  T. 
Vesey  Strong  and  others,  and  supported  by  the  good  will  of 
His  Majesty  the  King,  will  be  fresh  in  your  memories  ;  also 
the  failure  of  their  combined  efforts  to  raise  the  enormous 
sum  required,  and  the  intimation  from  Government  that  it  did 
not  feel  justified  in  intervening.  Thus  it  has  come  about  that, 
to  the  amazement  of  the  foreigners,  whom  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  criticising  without  reserve  for  their  supposed  acts  of 
vandalism,  Crosby  Hall  has  ceased  to  be.  It  would  surely  be 
wise  to  strengthen  the  Ancient  Monuments  Act,  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  similar  catastrophes  in  the  future.  This  Society  is 
hardly  concerned  with  the  proposals  to  erect  parts  of  the 
building  on  some  other  site. 

During  the  year  much  of  the  site  of  Christ’s  Hospital  has 
been  dug  over  for  the  extension  of  the  General  Post  Office. 
It  was  expected  that  important  Koman  and  media3val  founda¬ 
tions  would  come  to  light,  and  this  expectation  has  been 
realised.  It  was  known  that  the  Roman  wall  of  London  here 
ran  east  and  west  for  a  very  considerable  distance,  and  much 
of  this  has  been  found  near  the  present  ground  level  and 
extending  to  various  depths.  It  was  built  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  where  undisturbed  remained  in  sound  condition. 
More  important  was  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  two 
bastions,  undoubtedly  Roman,  of  which  we  managed  to  obtain 
some  accurate  records,  though  the  work  of  destruction,  helped 
by  explosives,  was  exceedingly  rapid.  The  foundation  of  one 
of  them  went  to  a  great  depth  as  it  happened  to  be  on  an 
ancient  water-course,  and  the  soil  was  therefore  insecure. 
The  remains  of  another  bastion  further  west  are  probably 
still  in  existence.  This  would  be  the  angle  bastion  where  tlie 
wall  turned  almost  at  right  angles  in  a  southerly  direction 
towards  Newgate.  The  ground  where  this  is  likely  to  be  found 
will  probably  not  be  built  over  for  the  present.  We  hope  to  get 
leave  for  a  private  excavation,  and  if  so  there  is  a  prospect  of 
adding  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  bastions  of  London  Wall. 
A  report  will  then  be  issued  on  the  subject,  which  will  also 
contain  details  of  last  year’s  discovery  of  the  bastion  under 
the  vestry  of  Allhallows’  church,  London  Wall. 

On  the  Christ’s  Hospital  site  other  ancient  foundations  have 
come  to  light  at  a  great  depth  near  Newgate  Street.  There  was 
also  evidence  of  at  least  one  important  stream  or  watercourse. 
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The  finds  of  Roman  objects  have  not  on  the  whole  been  very- 
numerous  or  imjiortant,  they  included,  however,  a  rare  gold 
coin  of  Tiberius.  A  Roman  altar  had  already  been  found  on 
tliat  part  of  the  site  which  was  pui’chased  for  an  extension  of 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  It  will  be  within  your  recollec¬ 
tion  that  the  leaden  grave  crosses  exhibited  by  our  Director  in 
December,  1905,  were  from  this  portion.  There  were  various 
pieces  of  mediaeval  wall,  but  these  had  been  so  obscured  by 
later  building  operations  that  not  much  could  be  learnt  from 
them.  I  should  perhaps  mention  a  series  of  arches  of  clunch 
or  chalk  under  the  arcading  of  the  great  cloister. 

On  the  west  side  of  Bishopsgate  Street,  nearly  opposite  to 
Crosby  Hall,  a  piece  of  Roman  tessellated  pavement  has  been 
uncovered. 

During  the  Ci’osby  Hall  excavations  portions  of  amphorae 
have  come  to  light. 

The  early  months  of  this  year  have  seen  the  destruction  of 
the  Old  Bailey  Sessions  House,  when  a  portion  of  Roman 
Avail  at  the  back  became  visible,  also  a  chamber  behind  the 
wall  of  which  Archer  gives  an  illustration  in  his  Vestiges  of 
Old  Londu'n,  but  he  there  describes  it  wrongly.  With  the 
account  of  the  bastions  Messrs.  Norman  and  Reader  hope  soon 
to  give  details  of  these  and  other  discoveries,  carrying  on  their 
former  report. 

It  is  interesting  and  remarkable  how  the  London  of  to-day 
bears  traces  of  its  ancient  history.* 

Remains  of  an  old  Celtic  lake  dwelling  have  been  found  in 
the  Fleet  river  and  the  lagoon  where  Finsbury  now  is. 

The  wall  of  the  Roman  city  can  not  only  be  traced,  but 
even  affects  modern  contracts,  as  when  excavations  have  to  be 
made  near  it  a  special  charge  is  stipulated  for  by  conti'actors 
to  cover  the  extra  cost  required  for  its  destruction.  Our 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Norman,  has  described  and  figured  a  fine 
section  which  was  uncovered  at  Ludgate  Hill.  The  outer 
boundaries  of  the  City  wmrds,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
follow  the  line  of  the  w'all.  Outside  it,  as  in  Roman  cities 
generally,  was  the  Pomerium,  a  sacred  belt  of  land,  which 
was  not  built  on.  This  is  now  occupied  by  the  so-called 
Liberties  without  the  City  wall.  The  Roman  gates  still 
direct  the  traffic  ;  the  wall  wuis  pierced  by  only  a  few  gates. 
Between  Aldersgate  and  Newgate  there  was  none,  hence  the 
large  block  of  ground  without  carriage-way  about  Grey 
Friars. 


See  tlic  hitprcstinjT  Memoir  rear!  1)V  Mr.  L.  Gomjne  before  the  Royal 
(;eo{;rai)bieal  Society  last  February. 
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Mr.  Gomme  thinks  the  London  amphitheatre  is  represented 
hy  the  so-called  Bear  Garden  in  Southwark,  where  a  few 
years  ago  some  gladiators’  tridents  were  discovered.  The 
boundary  between  modern  Middlesex  and  Essex  is  also  a 
Roman  boundary ;  and  the  tumulus  on  Hampstead  Heath  has 
been  shown  by  Mr.  Read  to  be  a  Roman  boundary  mark  or 
‘  Botontinus.’  Anglo-Saxon  London  was  situated  not  within, 
but  outside  of^  the  Roman  City.  The  ancient  settlements 
grew  into  the  modern  parishes,  and  like  so  many  in  Sussex, 
Wiltshire,  etc.  are  long  strips  stretching  from  the  river  to  the 
neighbouring  heights,  so  as  to  give  place  for  the  homestead 
in  the  lowlands,  with  meadow  and  arable  land,  stretching  up 
to  the  pastures  and  forest  on  the  higher  ground.  The  kings 
of  the  Middle  Saxons  were  crowned  at  the  sacred  stone  from 
which  Kingston  takes  its  name,  only  less  sacred  than  the 
Lia  Phail  of  Westminster,  which  is  said  to  have  been  Jacob’s 
pillar  at  Bethel,  then  the  sacred  stone  on  which  the  Irish 
kings  were  crowned  at  Tara,  thirdly  to  have  been  used  for 
the  same  purpose  at  Scone,  and  now  to  give  our  monarchs 
their  title  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland. 

Between  London  and  Westminster  were  open  fields,  occupied 
as  in  other  village  communities  in  long  strips  of  an  acre  each. 
These  strips  had  a  tendency  to  curvature,  as  we  see  in  the 
interesting  case  of  Long  Acre.  Several  of  them  abutted  at 
right  angles  on  Hyde  Park,  and  their  not  ending  in  one  line 
suggests  a  reason  for  the  singular  irregularity  of  the  line  of 
houses  forming  Park  Lane.  The  dip  in  Piccadilly  is  the  site 
of  the  old  stream  part  of  which  forms  the  Serpentine.  But 
I  must  not  allow  myself  to  dilate  on  this  fascinating  subject. 

Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Smith  have  favoured  me  with  the 
following  remarks  on  discoveries  in  Egypt  and  Greece  during 
the  past  year : 

The  most  important  archseological  discoveries  in  Egypt  this 
season  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Theodore  Davis  and  his 
assistant  Mr.  E.  R.  Ayrton  in  the  valley  of  the  tombs  of  the 
kings  at  Thebes.  At  the  beginning  of  the  season  they  found 
in  a  plundered  tomb  a  quantity  of  jewmllery  belonging  to 
Queen  Tausret,  the  Thouoris  of  Manetho,  who  reigned  about 
1250  B.c.  (nineteenth  dynasty).  Among  the  objects  found  are 
a  magnificent  gold  necklace,  gold  bangles  and  rings,  with  the 
names  of  Tausret  and  her  husband  Seti  11.,  and  of  Rameses  II.; 
these  were  enclosed  in  silver  cases  ;  also  two  golden  ear-rings, 
two  silver  pendants  and  other  objects.  Recently  Mr.  Davis’s 
work  has  met  with  further  success  in  the  discovery  of  the 
tomb  of  Horemheb,  the  last  king  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty. 
This  monarch,  who  was  originally  commander-in-chief  of  the 
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nortli  under  Akhenaten,  and  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom  under 
Tutankhamen,  had  a  tomb  made  for  himself  in  the  necropolis 
of  Sakkara  of  which  portions  are  in  the  British  Museum  and 
other  museums.  When  he  became  king,  however,  another 
tomb  was  excavated  for  him  at  Thebes,  and  in  this  his  bones 
have  been  found  by  Messrs.  Davis  and  Ayrton.  It  should  be 
said  that  the  body  found  last  year  by  Mr.  Davis  in  the  tomb 
of  Queen  Tii  is  not  that  of  the  queen,  but  probably  that  of  the 
heretic  king  Akhenaten  himself.  The  funerary  furniture 
discovered  with  it  is,  however,  that  of  the  queen,  and  it 
would  seem  that  a  mistake  was  made  by  the  undertakers 
who  were  ordered  by  king  Tutankhamen  to  remove  the  royal 
bodies  from  Teli-el-Amarna  to  Thebes. 

The  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  has  not  carried  out  any  exca¬ 
vations  this  year,  preferring  to  miss  a  season  between  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  great  work  at  Deir-el-Bahari,  and  the  renewed 
operations  at  Abydos  which  are  planned  for  next  year  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Naville,  assisted  by  Mr.  Ayrton, 
who  has  been  so  successful  with  Mr.  Davis.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  ample  support  will  be  afforded  in  the  shape  of  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  donations  to  the  work  of  the  premier  Anglo- 
American  Archasological  Society  in  Egypt.  Next  year’s 
work  at  Abydos  should  afford  interesting  results.  There  is 
ample  room  in  the  vast  necropolis  of  Abydos  for  the  work 
both  of  the  Fund  and  of  the  University  of  Liverpool,  which  is 
carrying  on  concurrent  excavations  there  \mder  the  direction 
of  Professor  Garstang.  Details  of  this  latter  work  for  this 
year  are  not  yet  to  hand. 

The  junior  British  Archaeological  Society,  the  Egyptian 
Research  Account,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Petrie, 
has  excavated  at  Sohag,  and  now  jeroposes  to  take  up  the 
o'reat  task  of  the  exhumation  of  the  remains  of  ancient 
Memphis,  a  work  which  will  be  much  more  extensive  and 
more  expensive  than  either  Professor  Petrie’s  previous  excava¬ 
tions  at  Abydos,  or  Professor  Naville’s  at  Deir-el-Bahari,  both 
carried  out  by  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund.  The  Research 
Account’s  work  at  Memphis  cannot  be  entered  upon  till  late 
in  the  season,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  site 
which  is  submerged  by  the  inundation  for  part  of  the  year. 

Tlie  Government  work  at  Shellal,  directed  by  Mr.  Reisner, 
lias  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  prehistoric  cemetery,  two 
cemeteries  of  the  twelfth  and  twentieth  dynasties  respec¬ 
tively,  which  contained  negro  skeletons,  and  two  of  the 
Roman  period,  one  of  which  contained  sixty-two  bodies  of  men 
who  had  been  decapitated  or  hanged.  The  Islands  of  Hessa 
and  Bigga  have  also  been  explored  with  success.  This  work 
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inaugurates  the  great  task  of  a  thorough  and  systematic 
exploration  of  Lower  Nubia  before  the  heightening  of  the 
Aswan  Dam  places  much  of  the  country  to  l)e  investigated 
under  water.  At  Aswan  a  new  Ptolemaic  temple,  afterwards 
repaired  by  the  Romans  both  under  the  early  empire  and 
under  Gratian,  and  later  still  turned  into  a  Christian  Church, 
has  been  found.  No  more  Aramaic  Papyri  have  been  found 
at  Elephantine,  and  the  German  explorers  are  now  in¬ 
vestigating  the  Cemetery  of  the  Sacred  Crocodiles  at  Kom 
Ombo.  The  French  explorers,  under  M.  Clermont-Ganneau, 
assisted  by  M.  Cledat,  have,  however,  been  very  fortunate  at 
Elephantine.  They  have  excavated  the  burial  place  of  the 
Sacred  Rams  of  the  God  Khnum,  and  have  found  the  chamber 
in  which  the  embalming  of  the  rams  took  place,  including 
even  the  granite  slab  on  which  the  mummies  were  bathed  in 
bitumen  ;  this  is  still  marked  with  the  pitch.  The  chamber 
is  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  bearing  cartouches  of  Senusret  I. 
Close  by  M.  Clermont-Ganneau  discovered  a  shrine  of  Pepi  1., 
of  the  sixth  dynasty,  as  well  as  a  “  cachette  ”  of  fine  eighteenth 
dynasty  faience. 

At  Karnak  M.  Legrain  has  discovered  the  original  sanctuary, 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  tomb-temple  of  the  first  dynasty, 
and  was  crowded  with  cylindrical  votive  vases.  He  has  also 
discovered  the  remains  of  a  small  temple  of  King  Neb-hetep- 
Ra-Mentuhetep,  who  built  the  smaller  temple  of  Deir-el- 
Bahari,  excavated  from  1903  to  1907  for  the  Egypt  Explora¬ 
tion  Fund  by  Professor  Naville  and  Mr.  Hall.  During  the 
past  year  1\L  Legrain  has  jDublished  the  important  inscription 
of  Tutankhamen,  found  by  him  at  Karnak,  which  contains  an 
account  of  the  restoration  of  the  worship  of  Amen  at  Thebes 
after  the  spoliation  of  his  sanctuary  and  dispersion  of  his 
priests  by  the  heretic  Akhenaten.  In  the  inscription  regretful 
j  reference  is  made  to  the  loss  of  the  Asiatic  possessions  of 
of  which  we  hear  so  much  in  the  Tell-el-Amarna 
letters.  ‘  If  one  were  to  send  soldiers  to  Phoenicia,’  the 
inscription  says,  ‘  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  Egypt,  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  them  to  succeed.’ 

The  reason  for  this  non-success  was  the  invincible  power 
of  the  Khatti  or  Hittites  in  Northern  Syria,  under  their 
conquering  King  Shubbiluliuma,  of  whose  reign  Dr.  Winckler 
has  discovered  fresh  records  at  Boghaz  Koi,  the  ancient 
i  Pterion,  east  of  the  Halys,  in  Asia  Minor.  Among  the 
i  tablets  there  found,  w'hich  constitute  a  new  Tell  el-Amarna 
j  discovery,  is  one  which  is  of  the  highest  importance,  as  it 
show's^  that,  if  not  the  Hittites,  at  any  rate  the  Mitannians,  or 
inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  King  Dushratta,  in  Northern 
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Mesopotamia,  were  Iranians  and  Indo-Europeans.  In  this 
tablet  are  mentioned,  among  the  gods  of  Mitanui,  Mitra,  Indra, 
A'aruna,  and  the  Nasatya  twins.  In  the  cuneiform  spelling  the 
names  are  hardly  altered  at  all  from  the  Sanskrit  forms.  On 
the  importance  of  this  discovery  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
insist,  and  it  has  already  been  made  the  subject  of  a  special 
communication  to  the  Prussian  Academy  by  Professor  Eduard 
Meyer.  Professor  Winckler  has  recovered  for  us,  further,  the 
succession  of  all  the  Hittite  kings  of  the  dynasty  of 
Shubbiluliuma,  contemporaries  of  8eti  I.,  Raineses  II.,  and 
their  successors ;  the  Hittite  text  of  the  treaty  of  Rameses  II. 
with  Khattusil;  a  letter  of  Rameses’s  Queen  Nefertari  (called 
‘  Naptera,’  which  gives  the  approximate  pronunciation  of  the 
Egyptian  name)  to  her  ‘  sister  ’  the  Hittite  Queen  Padukhipa, 
Queen  of  Khattusil ;  and  Shubbiluliuma’s  own  account  of  the 
revolt  of  Palestine  from  Akhenaten,  which  we  read  from  the 
Canaanite  point  of  view  in  the  Tell-el-Amarna  letters. 

Thus  is  history  recovered  year  by  year  by  the  work  of 
excavation,  but  for  this  work  funds  are  needed.  The  work  at 
Boghaz  Kdi  is  German,  but,  apart  from  University  work,  in 
England  we  have  that  of  the  Egj^pt  Exploration  Fund  at 
Abydos,  of  the  Research  Account  at  Memphis,  and  of  the 
Cretan  Exploration  Fund  at  Knossos  in  Crete,  all  of  which 
demand  our  impartial  support,  and  should  obtain  it.  The 
work  of  the  Cretan  Exploration  Fund,  directed  by  Dr.  Arthur 
Evans  and  Dr.  Duncan  Mackenzie,  is  now  recommencing  at 
Knossos,  and  will  no  doubt  be  as  productive  of  important 
results  as  before.  A  grant  of  £100  has  been  made  to  this 
work  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts. 

At  Knossos  Dr.  Evans  was  expecting  to  resume  operations 
dui'ing  the  month  of  April.  His  intention  was  to  begin  by 
completing  the  digging  out  of  a  great  domed  shaft,  of 
unknown  depth,  begun  last  season. 

At  Ephesus  the  l  esults  of  the  British  Museum  excavations 
have  been  published  in  two  large  volumes  bj^  Messrs.  Hogarth 
and  Henderson,  and  official  collaborators.  The  full  publication 
of  the  rich  treasures  found  under  the  centre  of  the  temple  site 
is  a  considerable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  early 
art  of  Ionia. 

In  Sparta  the  excavations  of  the  British  School  at  Athens 
have  been  continued  during  the  present  season.  The  Roman 
theatre  near  the  temple  of  Artemis  Orthia  has  been  excavated, 
and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  it  was  erected  in  the  third 
century  A.D.  to  accommodate  spectators  of  the  contests  of 
endurance  of  the  Hogging.  In  the  temple  of  Artemis  three 
superimposed  altars  have  been  found,  one  being  Roman,  one 
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Hellenistic,  and  one  dating  from  the  earliest  period.  At 
the  lowest  level  a  very  important  deposit  of  ivories  has  been 
discovered,  with  archaic  reliefs,  and  dedicatory  inscriptions. 
The  sanctuary  of  Athena  Chalkioikos,  Athena  of  the  Brazen 
House  on  the  Acropolis  has  been  identified  by  means  of 
stamped  roof  tiles.  The  actual  Brazen  House  is  much  des¬ 
troyed,  but  some  fragments  of  the  bronze  nails  and  plates 
have  been  found. 

The  researches  of  the  German  Institute  have  embraced 
several  subjects  of  interest  in  different  parts  of  Greece.  An 
excavation  under  the  existing  buildings  of  Tiryns  has  proved 
the  existence,  as  at  Knossos,  of  older  strata  of  buildings,  and 
of  layers  of  fragments  of  works  of  art. 

Near  Zakro,  Dr.  Dorpfeld  discovered  the  site  of  the 
Homeric  Pylos  of  Nestor.  When  searching  for  its  site  he 
become  aware  by  accident  that  the  peasants  were  in  the  very 
act  of  destroying  the  large  domed  tombs. 

At  Athens,  an  exhaustive  examination  has  been  made  of 
part  of  the  Themistoclean  walls ;  various  important  fragments 
of  reliefs  were  found  incorporated  in  it,  as  stated  by  Thucy¬ 
dides. 

In  Greece,  the  unwearied  Professor  Furtwiingler  visited 
Aegina  for  a  final  campaign,  but  he  was  in  poor  health  when 
he  went,  and  after  a  brief  illness  he  died  in  the  hospital  of 
Athens,  on  October  11th.  His  death  is  a  lamentable  loss  to 
archaeological  study. 

The  French  School  has  been  carrying  on  fruitful  excava¬ 
tions  in  Delos.  According  to  the  belated  report  for  1906,  the 
great  portico  has  now  been  identified  by  an  inscription  as  a 
work  of  Antigonos  Gonatas,  circa  250  b.c. 

A  Mycenaean  burial  place,  spared  or  overlooked  in  the  well- 
known  Athenian  purification  of  the  island  soundings  in  the 
floor  of  the  temenos,  has  given  promise  of  a  rich  deposit  of 
votive  offerings.  The  terrace  by  the  sacred  lake  has  given  a 
curious  series  of  colossal  archaic  lions.  It  is  suggested  that 
one  of  the  lions  is  among  those  which  Morosini  placed  before 
the  gate  of  the  arsenal  at  Venice. 

At  Rome  an  accident  brought  to  light  the  remains  of  the 
^cred  wood  of  the  nymph  Furrina  on  the  Janiculan  Hill. 
This  was  the  scene  of  the  tragic  death  of  Gains  Gracchus  in 
1 21  B.c.  At  a^  later  date  the  grove  became  the  site  of  the 
cults  of  the  various  Syrian  deities  brought  to  imperial  Rome. 

The  Society  has  co-operated  with  the  Wiltshire  Natural 
History  Society,  the  National  Trust,  the  Geological  and  other 
Natural  History  Societies  in  the  happily  successful  effort  to 
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preserve  the  well-known  ‘  Devil’s  Den  ’  near  Marlborough, 
and  a  certain  area  of  the  Sarsen  stones.  These  were 
threatened  with  destruction  in  order  to  build  the  new 
Southampton  Docks.  A  few  acres,  however,  comprising  some 
of  the  most  interesting  ‘stone  rivers’  have  been  purchased 
and  saved  from  destruction. 

The  obituary  list  is  as  follows : 

Henry  Hucks,  Lord  Aldenham,  13th  September,  1907. 

John  Romilly  Allen,  Esq.,  5th  July,  1907. 

George  Frederick  Bodley,  Esq.,  R.A.,  21st  October,  1907. 

Colonel  James  Roger  Bramble,  3rd  February,  1908. 

Cornelius  Brown,  Esq.,  4th  November,  1907. 

Arthur  Giraud  Browning,  Esq.,  19th  October,  1907. 

James  Dalrymple  Gray  Dalrymple,  Esq.,  8th  February, 
1908. 

Freke  Guy  Rashleigh  Duke,  Esq.,  28th  June,  1907. 

Frederic  Thomas  Elworthy,  Esq,,  13th  December,  1907. 

Richard  Edward  Goolden,  Esq.,  March,  1908. 

Isaac  Chalkley  Gould,  Esq.,  11th  October,  1907. 

Hartwell  Delagarde  Grissell,  Esq.,  M.A.,  10th  June, 

1907. 

Rev.  George  Tyson  Harvey,  M.A.,  22nd  May,  1907. 

James  Hilton,  Esq.,  19th  October,  1907. 

Edward  Grose  Hodge,  Esq.,  16th  May,  1907. 

Joseph  Knight,  Esq.,  23rd  June,  1907. 

Edward  Power,  Esq.,  23rd  April,  1907. 

Charles  van  Raalte,  Esq.,  2iid  January,  1908. 

William  Rome,  Esq.,  20th  October,  1907. 

Henry  Clifton  Sorby,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  9th  March, 

1908. 

Captain  John  Buchan  Telfer,  R.N.,  1st  June,  1907. 

Rev.  James  Edward  Vaux,  M.A.,  25th  May,  1907. 

Richard  Henry  Wood,  Esq.,  25th  April,  1908. 

Among  the  deceased  Fellows  whose  loss  we  have  to  deplore 
were  several  whose  general  distinction  or  services  to  the 
Society  demand  some  further  record  : 

Henky  Hucks  Gibbs,  first  Baron  Aldenham,  who  was 
elected  a  Fellow  on  4th  June,  1885,  came  of  a  family  long 
settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Exeter.  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs, 
the  distinguished  judge,  was  his  great  uncle.  He  was  grand¬ 
son  of  Antony  Gibbs,  who  founded  the  mercantile  firm  m 
Bishopscrate  Street,  of  which  Lord  Aldenham  was  senior 
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partner.  The  future  peer,  born  in  1819,  was  educated  at 
Rugby,  and  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  From  1875  to  1877 
he  was  governor  of  the  Bank  of  England.  In  1891  he 
became  M.P.  for  the  City  of  London.  On  his  retirement  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  who  gave  up  his  seat  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Balfour  after  the  last  general  election.  Lord 
Aldenham  not  only  made  his  mark  in  the  world  of  politics  and 
commerce,  he  also  had  strong  literary  tastes.  He  took  much 
interest  in  the  production  of  the  ^  Philological  Society’s 
Dictionary,’  which  was  launched  in  1854  ;  and  of  late  years 
helped  Dr.  Murray  materially,  first  in  settling  the  form  of  the 
^New  English  Dictionary,’  and  afterwards  in  reading  and 
annotating  proofs,  from  the  beginning  of  the  work  until  a  few 
weeks  before  his  death,  and  in  writing  or  assisting  to  write 
many  a.rticles  on  words  connected  with  banking  currency  and 
commerce.  One  of  the  last  he  took  part  in  related  to  the 
word  ‘  pound.’  He  was  a  good  Spanish  scholar,  and  wrote  a 
booklet  for  private  circulation  (first  printed  in  1874)  on  the 
game  of  cards  called  Ombre,  immortalised  by  Pope,  which  he 
showed  to  be  of  Spanish  origin.  He  took  great  interest  in 
ecclesiastical  matters  and  gave  liberally  to  the  Church.  Lord 
Aldenham  was  a  trustee  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  At 
his  house,  called  ‘  St.  Dunstan’s,’  in  Regent’s  Park,  is  the 
clock,  with  the  two  figures  striking  the  hours  and  quarters, 
from  the  old  church  of  St.  Dunstan-in-the-West,  Fleet  Street. 

Mr.  John  Romilly  Allen,  elected  4th  June,  1886,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  George  IBaugh  Allen  of  Cilrhyw  in 
Pembrokeshire,  the  last  of  the  special  pleaders.  He  was 
born  in  1847,  and  received  his  education  at  Rugby  and 
King’s  College,  London.  He  began  life  as  a  civil  engineer, 
and  did  useful  work  in  this  country  and  in  Persia ;  his  book 
on  an  engineering  subject  shows  that  he  might  have  attained 
a  high  place  in  that  profession,  but  he  abandoned  it  for 
archaeology,  and  became  one  of  our  first  authorities  on  Celtic 
Art.  In  1889  he  was  appointed  Rhind  lecturer  on  Archaeology 
m  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  some  ten  years  later  he 
I  held  the  Yates  lectureship  on  the  same  subject  in  University 
College,  London.  For  many  years  up  to  the  time  of  his  death 
he  edited  the  Journal  of  the  Cambrian  A rchceological  Associa- 
j  tion  and  Tlte  Reliquary,  both  of  which  were  enriched  by 
contributions  made  all  the  more  valuable  by  his  skill  as  a 
draftsman.  His  frequent  addresses  during  the  annual  excur¬ 
sions  of  the  Cambrian  Association  were  always  pleasant  and 
always  instructive.  His  books  included  u  Monumental  History 
of  the  Early  British  Clturch,  Early  Christian  Symbolism  in 
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Great  Britain  and  Irela/nd,  The  Early  Christian  Monuments 
of  Scotland,  and  Celtic  Art.  In  addition  to  these,  and  other 
volumes  and  papers  covering  a  very  wide  field  of  British 
archeology,  Mr.  Romilly  Allen  compiled  some  valuable  lists 
and  tabular  statements  relating  to  the  early  Christian  monu¬ 
ments,  etc.  still  remaining  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland. 
The  following  are  the  titles  of  some  of  the  lists : 

‘  The  early  Christian  monuments  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  ’  (1894). 

‘  Early  Christian  monuments  in  Pembrokeshire  ’  (1896). 
Archaeologia  Camhrensis,  5th  series,  vol.  xiii. 

‘  List  of  stones  with  interlaced  ornament  in  England.’ 
(This  was  compiled  in  collaboration  with  the  Rev. 
G.  F.  Browne,  now  Bishop  of  Bristol). 

‘Notes  on  late  Celtic  Art  (including  geographical  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  finds),’  Archaeologia  Camhrensis, 
5th  series,  vol.  xiii. 

Mr.  Romilly  Allen’s  contributions  to  the  Society  of  Anti¬ 
quaries  of  London  include ; 

‘  Metal  bowls  of  the  late  Celtic  and  Anglo-Saxon 
Periods,’  1898,  printed  in  Archaeologia,  vol.  Ivi.  and 

'  On  an  inscribed  and  sculptured  Norman  tympanum 
in  Hawksworth  Church,  Nottinghamshire,’  1902, 
printed  in  Proceedings,  vol.  xix. 

Mr.  George  Frederick  Bodley,  R.A.,  elected  a  Fellow 
8th  January,  1885,  being  a  man  of  retiring  nature,  was  little 
known  to  the  public,  but  many  in  his  profession  looked  up 
to  him  as  the  leading  exponent  of  the  Gothic  revival, 
an  architectural  movement  that  by  this  time  perhaps  has 
somewhat  spent  its  force.  Mr.  Bodley  designed  a  large 
number  of  ecclesiastical  buildings,  and  it  will  be  remembered 
that  in  the  competition  for  the  new  Liverpool  Cathedral, 
when  he  was  the  principal  judge,  and  he  and  his  colleagues 
decided  in  favour  of  a  very  young  man,  grandson  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  he  was  induced  ‘  to  lend  the  weight  of  his  own 
great  experience  to  the  work,  and  to  associate  himself  with 
the  talented  and  fortunate  youth.’  The  full  result  of  this 
collaboration  is  yet  to  be  seen. 

Colonel  J.  R.  Bramble,  elected  26th  May,  1887,  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Somerset  Archseological  Society  for  more  than 
forty  years,  and  he  also  belonged  to  the  Clifton  Antiquarian 
Cluio,  and  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archmological 
Society. 
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Mr.  Cornelius  Brown,  who  died  in  November  of  last  year, 
had  only  been  elected  in  the  previous  March.  He  resided  at 
Newark-on-Trent,  and  wrote  a  history  in  two  volumes  of  that 
ancient  town,  which  he  presented  to  our  Society. 

Mr.  Frederic  Thomas  Elworthy,  elected  14th  June^  1900, 
wrote  a  book  on  the  Evil  Eye,  which  was  published  in  1895, 
another  on  the  Horns  of  Honour,  and  other  studies  in  the  by¬ 
ways  of  archcBology  in  1900,  and  three  pamphlets.  To  our 
Society  he  contributed,  10th  February,  1898,  a  paper  on 
Dischi  Sacri,  which  was  printed  in  Proceedings.  Another, 
read  25th  May,  1905,  and  also  printed  in  Proceedings,  was 
entitled  ‘  The  Mano  Pantea,  or  so  called  Votive  Hand.’ 

Mr.  J.  D.  G.  Dalrymple,  who  died  8th  February,  1908,  was  a 
learned  and  active  archseologist.  He  contributed  many  papers 
to  antiquarian  societies.  For  twenty-four  years  he  was  the 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Glasgow  Archseological  Society,  and 
for  three  years  president.  Among  other  bequests,  he  left  to 
the  council  of  the  Glasgow  Archaeological  Society  £3,000  for 
the  endowment  of  the  Dalrymple  Lectureship  in  Archaeology 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  He  also  left  the  whole  residue 
of  his  estate  to  trustees  to  be  applied  towards  the  formation 
of  a  fund  for  the  judicious  restoration  and  repair  of  buildings 
of  historic  and  antiquarian  interest  in  Scotland,  England, 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Greece. 

Mr.  Isaac  Chalkley  Gould,  although  of  considerable 
reputation  as  an  antiquary,  was,  like  Mr.  Cornelius  Brown,  a 
recent  Fellow,  having  been  elected  1st  March,  1906.  As  a  topo¬ 
grapher,  he  collected  objects  and  information  relating  to  the 
earlier  industries  of  Essex,  and  wrote  useful  articles  on  this 
subject  in  The  Essex  Naturalist,  and  elsewhere ;  but  he  will 
be  best  remembered  by  his  great  knowledge  of  earthworks, 
the  study  of  which  he  commenced  when  quite  a  young  man 
during  extended  walking  tours  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
His  kindly  disposition  won  him  many  friends,  and  he  always 
had  around  him  a  little  circle  of  those  who  were  proud  to  be 
his  followers,  drawing  inspiration  from  his  enthusiasm  and 
advice.  Of  late  his  talents  were  utilised  on  the  Earthworks 
Committee,  of  which  Lord  Balcarres  is  President,  and  which 
is  an  outcome  of  the  Congress  of  Archaeological  Societies.  He 
was  honorary  secretary  of  this  committee,  and  worked  on  it 
with  singular  zeal  and  perseverance.  Perhaps  his  best  title  to 
fame  lies  in  the  little  handbooks  and  pamphlets  he  issued, 
giving  instructions  as  to  the  most  scientific  methods  of 
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scheduling  and  describing  these  remains.  His  analysis  of  the 
subject  is  masterly.  Many  of  his  observations  are  enshrined 
in  the  Victoria  County  histories.  He  took  a  keen  interest  in 
the  somewhat  obscure  subject  of  the  Red  Hills,  being  instru¬ 
mental  in  forming  the  committee  for  the  inquiry  now  in 
progress,  of  which  he  became  the  first  chairman.  There  are 
two  short  notices  of  him  in  the  last  number  of  the  Essex 
Archgeological  Society’s  Transactions  (vol.  x.  part  iii.  new 
series). 

Mr.  Hartwell  Delagarde  Grissell,  elected  13  th  June, 
1895,  was  a  well-known  figure  both  in  Oxford  and  Rome. 
Son  of  Mr.  Thomas  Grissell,  F.S.  A.  of  Norbury  Park,  Dorking, 
who  served  as  High  Sheriff  of  Surrey,  he  was  educated  at 
Harrow  and  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  and  had  been  Chamber- 
lain  of  Honour  to  the  Pope  since  1869.  He  was  at  the  Vatican 
Council  in  1869-70,  at  the  bombardment  of  Rome  by  the 
Piedmontese  in  the  latter  year,  and  at  the  conclaves  of  1878 
and  1903.  During  the  excavations  of  Eleusis,  Mr.  Grissell  dis¬ 
covered  and  edited  the  lapidary  inscription  in  honour  of  Cassianus 
relating  to  the  introduction  of  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  into 
Britain  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  He  devoted  much  of  his 
leisure  to  the  study  of  archaeology  and  numismatics,  but  as 
far  as  I  am  aware  never  contributed  to  our  meetings  or  our 
publications. 

Mr.  James  Hilton,  elected  2nd  June,  1881,  was  at  the  time 
of  his  decease  the  oldest  of  our  Fellows  in  years,  though  not 
in  membership,  having  reached  the  venerable  age  of  92.  He 
belonged  to  a  Lancashire  family  of  long  standing,  and  during 
his  eai’lier  years  practised  with  success  as  a  solicitor.  Having 
acquired  a  competence  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  intellec¬ 
tual  pursuits,  and  in  useful  work  for  others.  During  many 
years  he  was  Treasurer  of  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute 
and  frequently  attended  its  meetings ;  he  was  also  auditor  of 
the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  and  one  of  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  of  our  Society.  He  was  specially  interested  in  the 
particular  study  and  explanation  of  chronograms,  and  in  the 
the  years  1882,  1885,  and  1895  respectively,  he  published 
three  quarto  volumes  dealing  with  them.  He  also  got 
together  many  rare  and  curious  books  on  the  subject,  which 
he  has  bequeathed  to  the  British  Museum,  together  with  his  fine 
collection  of  oriental  jade  objects.  In  his  kindness  of  heart  he 
did  not  forget  this  Society,  but  left  us  £100,  which  it  has 
been  decided  to  add  to  the  Research  Fund.  Like  Lord 
Aldenham,  Mr.  Hilton  subscribed  liberally  to  various  objects 
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connected  with  the  Church.  Those  who  had  tlie  privilege  of 
knowing  him  will  cherish  the  memory  of  this  conscientious 
follower  of  all  that  is  good  and  true. 

Mr.  Edward  Grose  Hodge,  who  had  been  elected  28th  May, 
1868,  was  born  in  Cornwall,  but  early  in  life  came  up  to 
London,  where  he  entered  the  service  of  Messrs.  Sotheby,  the 
well-known  auctioneers.  He  became  a  partner,  the  Sothebys 
dropped  out ;  for  a  time  he  was  associated  with  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  after  whose  death  he  became  the  sole  proprietor. 
Mr.  Hodge  was  a  man  of  refinement  and  cultivation,  for 
many  years  well  known  to  the  world  of  collectors,  but  he  took 
no  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  our  Society.  He  died  on  the 
16th  May,  1907,  in  his  82nd  year. 

Mr.  Joseph  Knight,  elected  4th  May,  1893,  had  been  called 
to  the  Bar,  but  never  practised.  He  was  a  well-known 
writer  on  matters  connected  with  the  stage,  dramatic  critic  of 
The  Globe  and  The  Athencenm.  His  publications  included  a 
life  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  in  the  Great  Writers  series,  a 
‘  Life  of  David  Garrick,’  and  ‘The  Stage  in  the  year  1900- 
1901.’  He  also  wrote  the  lives  of  Actors  in  the  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  National  Biography,  and  was  for  many  years 
editor  of  that  useful  little  paper  Notes  and  Queries. 

Mr.  Stuart  Archibald  Moore,  who  had  been  elected 
2nd  May,  1869,  and  had  lately  resigned  his  Fellowship,  was  a 
distinguished  antiquarian  lawyer  (originally  a  professional 
antiquary),  and  a  great  authority  on  questions  relating  to 
foreshore  fishery  and  cognate  matters,  and  a  thorn  in  the 
sides  of  the  Government  officers  whose  business  it  was  to 
defend  the  rights  of  the  crown.  In  1888  he  published  a  book 
on  the  subject.  A  paper  of  his  entitled  ^  Documents  relating 
to  the  death  and  burial  of  King  Edward  II.’  was  read 
8th  April,  1886,  and  is  printed  in  Archaeologia.  He  was 
devoted  to  yachting,  and  after  an  attack  of  severe  illness  about 
three  years  ago,  retired  to  his  yacht,  where  he  chiefly  spent 
what  remained  to  him  of  life,  and  on  board  of  which  he  died, 
29th  June,  1907. 

Mr.  William  Rome  was  an  interesting  personality  from 
more  than  one  point  of  view.  Starting  more  than  half  a 
century  ago  as  a  humble  assistant  in  Sweeting’s  well-known 
fish-shop,  be  became  its  proprietor,  filled  the  chair  of  many 
important  Gommittees  in  the  Corporation,  and  was  actively 
interested  in  the  loan  exhibitions  of  works  of  art  which  of 
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late  years  have  been  such  a  success  at  the  Guildhall  Picture 
Gallery.  He  was  an  expert  collector  of  bric-a-bric,  past 
master  of  the  Painter  Stainers’  Company^  and  the  King  of 
Spain  conferred  on  him  the  Order  of  Isabel  the  Catholic  after 
the  Spanish  exhibition  in  the  city. 

Dr.  Henry  Clifton  Sorby,  F.R.S.,  who  joined  the  Society 
18th  February,  1892,  attained  considerable  distinction  in  the 
scientific  world.  He  was  the  author  of  an  important  paper  on 
the  microscopic  structure  of  rocks,  published  half  a  century 
ago,  which  is  described  as  having  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
science  of  microscopic  petrography,  and  thus  revolutionised 
the  study  of  rocks.  Although  much  attracted  by  archaeology, 
he  made  no  contributions  to  our  publications.  He  died  at 
Sheffield,  a  town  in  which  he  was  much  interested,  in  his 
eighty-second  year. 

Mr.  Charles  Van  Raalte,  elected  9th  June,  1898,  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  the  country  at  Brownsea  Castle,  Dorset, 
and  with  his  wife  wrote  a  book  about  Brownsea  Island,  a 
copy  of  which  he  presented  to  us.  He  was  mayor  of  Poole  in 
1903,  and  contested  East  Dorset,  as  a  Conservative,  in  1904 
and  1906. 

One  gentleman,  whose  name  was,  through  inadvertence,  left 
out  from  a  previous  annual  address,  should  not  pass  altogether 
unnoticed.  This  was  Mr.  Richard  Armstrong  Hoblyn, 
elected  7th  March,  1889,  who  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  28th 
April,  1906.  He  had  held  a  high  position  in  the  Exchequer 
and  Audit  Office,  and  his  claims  as  an  antiquary  were  chiefly 
connected  with  the  study  of  coins.  He  contributed  useful 
articles  on  this  subject  to  the  Numismatic  Chronicle,  and  left 
behind  him  an  interesting  collection  of  English  coins,  consist¬ 
ing  mainly  of  patterns  and  proofs,  which  were  disposed  of 
after  his  death. 

During  last  year  the  following  Fellows  have  been  elected  : 

Edward  Neil  Baynes,  Esq. 

Frank  Charles  Beazley,  Esq. 

Sir  Edmund  Thomas  Bewley,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Harold  Francis  Bidder,  Esq, 

Harold  Owen  Bodvel-Roberts,  Esq. 

Alfred  William  Newsom  Burder,  Esq. 

Rev.  William  Done  Bushell,  M.A. 

Alfred  Denton  Cheney,  Esq. 
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Francis  Chatillon  Danson,  Esq. 

David  Dippie  Dixon,  Esq. 

Hon.  John  Fortescue. 

Eustace  Edward  Grubbe,  Esq. 

Alban  Head,  Esq. 

Edward  Hudson,  Esq. 

John  Humphreys,  Esq.,  M.D.S. 

Francis  Henry  Tristram  Jervoise,  Esq. 

William  Thomas  Lancaster,  Esq. 

George  Denison  Lumb,  Esq. 

Mervyn  Edmund  Macartney,  Esq. 

William  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Sydney  Perks,  Esq. 

Alfred  Pope,  Esq. 

Bernard  Both,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 

Vernon  Watney,  Esq. 

Capt.  Nevile  Rodwell  Wilkinson,  Ulster  King  of  Arms. 

Edward  Wooler,  Esq. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  resigned  since  the  last 
anniversary  : 

Robert  Dukintield  Derbyshire,  Esq. 

Professor  John  Wesley  Hales,  M.A. 

In  addition  to  those  alread}/  mentioned,  I  have  again  to 
thank  Mr.  Norman,  Mr.  Read,  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  and 
Mr.  Clinch  for  kind  help  in  preparing  the  Address. 

And  now.  Gentlemen,  in  resigning  this  Chair,  it  only 
remains  for  me  to  thank  you  for  the  constant  and  loyal 
support  you  have  so  kindly  given  me  during  my  Presidency. 
It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  feel  that  the  Society  was 
never  more  prosperous,  but  if  this  is  so,  and  certainly  it  is 
so,  it  is  mainly  due  to  your  Officers ;  to  our  various  Vice- 
Presidents;  to  Mr.  Price,  our  Director;  to  Mr.  Norman  who 
i  has  managed  our  finances  so  admirably  ;  to  Mr.  Read  who,  as 
I  Secretary  for  sixteen  years,  has  conducted  our  afiairs  with  so 
much  devotion  and  tact ;  and  not  forgetting  Mr.  W.  H. 
St.  John  Hope.  Gentlemen,  in  quitting  your  Chair,  I  take 
I  with  me  many  pleasant  memories  of  the  kindness  which, 
during  the  past  four  years,  I  have  experienced  from  you  all.” 
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The  following  Resolution  was  thereupon  proposed  by 
Viscount  Dillon,  V.P.,  seconded  by  Sir  Richard  R.  Holmes, 
K.C.V.O.,  V.P.  and  carried  unanimously  : 

“  That  the  best  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  given  to  the 
President  for  his  Address,  and  that  he  be  requested 
to  allow  it  to  be  printed.” 

The  President  signified  his  assent. 

The  Scrutators  having  reported  which  Members  of  Council 
in  Balloting  Papers  No.  I.  and  No.  II.  and  that  the  Officers  of 
tlie  Society  in  Ballotipg  Paper  No.  III.  had  been  duly  elected, 
the  following'  List  was  read  from  the  Chair  of  those  who  had 
been  elected  as  Council  and  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year : 


Eleven  Members  from  the  Old  Council. 

Charles  Hercules  Read,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  President. 

Philip  Norman,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer. 

Frederick  George  Hilton  Price,  Esq.,  Director. 

Charles  Reed  Peers,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Secretary. 

John,  Lord  Avebury,  P.C.,  F.R.S. 

Sir  Edward  William  Brabrook,  Knt.,  C.B. 

Harold  Arthur,  Viscount  Dillon,  M.A. 

Sir  Richard  Rivington  Holmes,  K.C.V.O. 

Arthur  Henry  Lyell,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Lieut.-Col.  George  Babington  Croft  Lyons. 

Harry  Plowman,  Esq. 

Ten  Members  of  the  New  Council. 

David  Lindsay,  Lord  Balcarres,  M.P. 

Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S. 
William  Gowland,  Esq. 

Sir  Henry  Hoyle  Howorth,  K.C.I.E.,  D.C.L.,  F.R  S. 
Robert  Garraway  Rice,  Esq. 

Max  Rosenheim,  Esq. 

Arthur  Banks  Skinner,  Esq.,  B.A. 

Reginald  Allender  Smith,  Esq.,  B.A. 

Mill  Stephenson,  Esq.,  B.A. 

Emery  Walker,  Esq. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  the  'Scrutators  and  Assistant 
Scrutators  for  their  trouble. 
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Thursday,  7th  May,  1908. 

CHARLES  HERCULES  READ,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  President,  on  taking  the  Chair  for  the  first  time  in 
that  capacity,  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  honour  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  by  the  Society  at  the  general  meeting. 
After  sixteen  years  of  office  as  secretary  he  was  not  likely  to 
underestimate  the  dignity  of  the  position  he  had  been  called 
upon  to  till,  or  the  responsibilities  entailed  by  such  a  dignity. 
The  Society  could  rely  on  him  to  maintain  its  honourable 
traditions  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  and  he  tendered  sincere 
thanks  for  his  election. 

The  followino;  aifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 


From  the  Author: — The  Washhourne  Family  of  Little  Washbourne  and  Wicheii- 
ford  in  the  County  of  Worcester.  JJy  Rev.  James  Davenport.  8vo. 
London,  1907. 

From  the  Author  : — An  Irish  branch  of  the  Fleetwood  Family.  By  Sir  Edmund 
T.  Bewley,  F.S.A.  8vo.  Exeter,  1908. 

From  the  Author  : — Roman  Hayling  :  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  Roman 
Britain.  Second  edition.  By  Talfourd  Ely,  D.Lit.,  F'.S.A.  8vo.  London, 
1908. 

From  C.  E.  Keyser,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  : — Memorials  of  Old  Norfolk.  Edited  by 
H.  J.  D.  Astley,  M.A.,  Litt.D.  8vo.  London,  1908. 

From  the  Author  : — Sir  Sampson  Meverill  of  Tideswell,  1388-1462.  By  Rev. 
J.  M.  J.  Fletcher,  M.A.  8vo.  n.p.  1908. 

From  the  Author  : — Notes  on  some  Shropshire  Royal  Descents.  By  Rev.  W.  G. 
D.  Fletcher,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  Oswestry,  1908. 

From  the  Author,  E.  C.  R.  Armstrong,  Esq.,  M.R.l.A.  : 

(1)  An  Account  of  some  Early  Christian  Monuments  discovered  at  Gallen 
Priory.  8vo.  Dublin,  1908. 

(2)  Stone  Chalices,  so  called.  8vo.  Dublin,  1907. 

The  President  announced  that  he  had  appointed  the 
following  to  be  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society  : 

Harold  Arthur,  Viscount  Dillon,  M.A. 

Sir  Edward  William  Brabrook,  Knt.,  C.B. 

Sir  Richard  Rivington  Holmes,  K.C.V.O. 

William  Gowland,  Esq. 
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W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Secretary,  laid 
upon  the  table  the  mitre  of  William  of  Wykeham,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  as  reconstructed,  from  the  remaining  fragments 
belonging  to  New  College,  Oxford,  and  arranged  by  him,  by 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Christie.  (See  illustrations.) 

The  fragments  of  the  mitre  were  exhibited  to  the  Society  at 
its  meeting  of  13th  June,  1907,  and  are  fully  described  in 
Archaeologia.^ 

The  President  considered  that  the  restoration  of  the  mitre 
did  credit  to  those  responsible  for  it,  but  by  way  of  criticism 
remarked  that  it  appeared  too  high  in  proportion  to  its  width. 
The  vertical  bands  at  the  sides,  he  thought,  ought  perhaps  to 
have  been  carried  through  the  band  round  the  bottom  instead 
of  stopping  short  at  its  upper  edge.  The  effect  would  be  to 
decrease  the  total  height. 

Mr.  Hope  remarked  that  the  height  was  regulated  by  the 
jewelled  bands  round  the  base,  and  could  see  no  alternative 
method  of  restoration.  He  suggested  that  a  vote  of  thanks 
be  passed  to  Mrs.  Christie  for  having  restored  the  mitre  as  far 
as  possible  to  its  original  form  and  magnificence.  Such  relics 
were  of  tlie  greatest  rarity,  and  the  Society  had  highly 
esteemed  the  privilege  of  inspecting  it. 

A  special  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mrs.  A.  H.  Christie 
for  her  kind  help  in  the  matter. 

A.  T.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 
submitted  an  account  of  the  excavations  carried  out  on  the 
site  of  tlie  Romano-British  town  of  Venta  Silurum,  at  Caer- 
weiit,  Mon.,  in  1907. 

Mr.  Hudd  remarked  that  minor  relics  were  unlikely  on  the 
site  of  public  buildings.  A  week’s  work  yielded  but  a  handful 
of  sherds  and  two  coins,  of  Nerva  and  Hadrian,  almost  in 
mint  condition.  Others  of  Ethelred  and  Edward  the  Elder 
seemed  to  show  that  the  forum  was  occupied  till  the  middle 
ages.  A  few  shops  were  found  in  the  forum,  also  a  number 
of  oyster  shells  and  large  iron  nails  that  had  probably  belonged 
to  the  wooden  roof  of  the  basilica.  A  quantity  of  charcoal 
suggested  that  this  building  had  been  burnt.  One  or  two 
enamelled  brooches  were  exhibited,  and  a  small  iron  arrowy- 
head,  possibly  of  Roman  date. 

*Vol.  lx.  pp.  465-492. 
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THE  MITRE  OF  BISHOP  WILLIAM  OF  WYKEHAM,  AS  RECONSTRUCTED  FROM  THE 
REMAINING  FRAGMENTS  BELONGING  TO  NEW  COLLEGE,  OXFORD, 
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FRONT  OF  TTIB  MITRE  (AS  RECONSTRUCTED)  OF  BISHOP  WILLIAM  OF  WYKEHAM. 
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Mr.  Hope  congratulated  the  excavators  on  the  year’s  work, 
which  had  opened  up  the  forum  and  basilica.  Such  public 
buildings  were  not  common  in  this  country,  and  it  was  inter¬ 
esting  to  compare  the  basilica  at  Caerwent  with  those 
uncovered  at  Wroxeter,  Silchester,  and  Cirencester.  The  im¬ 
portant  work  undertaken  by  Mr.  Page  at  Verulamium  had 
not  decided  where  the  basilica  existed  on  that  site^  although  he 
seems  to  have  discovered  the  forum.  The  basilica  at  Silchester 
stood  north  and  south,  that  at  Caerwent  east  and  west,  but  the 
public  buildings  at  this  latter  place  were  without  the  external 
ambulatory  which  occurred  at  Silchester.  As  Venta  Silurum 
was  less  extensive  than  Calleva,  its  buildings  were  on  a  smaller 
scale.  Further  details  might  be  obtained  of  the  basilica  from 
architectural  fragments,  and  from  drums  of  columns  and  a  few 
capitals  it  would  perhaps  be  possible  to  determine  the  height  of 
the  colonnade.  It  was  interesting  to  find  that  the  basilica  at 
Caerwent,  as  at  Silchester,  had  undergone  reconstruction  in 
Homan  times,  and  there  were  signs  of  a  third  period,  when  the 
basilica  was  apparently  cleared  away,  and  a  hypocaust  intro¬ 
duced  on  part  of  its  site.  He  thought  that  the  heated  chamber 
so  formed  occupied  the  place  of  a  tidbune  rather  than  a  curia. 
Mr.  Joyce  had  found  oyster  shells  outside  the  forum  at 
Silchester,  and  put  forward  a  theory  that  oysters  were  retailed 
there,  but  Mr.  Hope  suggested  that  the  shells  were  used  to 
make  a  fine  lime  for  plastering  walls.  What  was  described  as 
a  shrine  at  Caerwent  seemed  to  be  of  two  different  dates,  and 
the  plan  was  not  convincing,  as  the  steps  were  not  parallel 
with  the  side  wall.  He  saw  no  evidence  for  a  double  bank 
and  ditch,  but  held  that  the  rampart  had  been  cut  into  for  the 
foundations  of  the  town  wall ;  many  illustrations  of  the 
method  could  be  cited. 

Mr.  G.  Hubbard  said  the  oyster  shells  that  were  found  in 
abundance  at  Caerwent,  Silchester,  and  elsewhere  were  not 
intended  for  plaster  unless  calcined.  The  wall  round  Caerwent 
was  superimposed  on  an  embankment,  and  therefore  belonged 
to  a  relatively  late  period. 

Mr.  A.  Trice  Martin  replied  that  the  shrine  theory  should 
not  be  pressed,  but  the  discovery  of  the  stone  head  of  a  divinity 
close  by  was  certainly  in  its  favour.  If  the  embankment  and 
ditch  were  single,  this  cutting  away  for  the  wall  seemed 
unnecessarily  steep. 

The  President  said  that  reports  from  Caerwent  were  always 
of  an  interesting  nature,  and  the  exhibits  on  the  table  included 
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some  noteworthy  specimens.  Some  of  the  brooches  resembled 
the  remarkable  series  from  Pont-y-Saison,  near  Chepstow,  in 
the  British  Museum ;  two  terra-cotta  discs  had  still  to  be 
explained,  and  there  were  two  perfectly  useless  imitation 
lamps,  perhaps  of  votive  character.  Later  finds  on  the  site 
extended  to  the  seventeenth  century,  and  suggested  caution  in 
dating  unfamiliar  objects :  at  Silchester,  on  the  other  hand, 
very  little  of  post-Roman  date  was  found. 

The  detailed  report  on  the  Caerwent  Excavations  will  be 
printed  in  Archaeologia. 

Philip  Norman,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer,  exhibited  a  bronze 
palstave  found  at  Southall,  Middlesex. 

F.  G.  Hilton  Price,  Esq.,  Director,  exhibited  a  bronze 
palstave  found  in  Pimlico. 

Mr.  Dale  remarked  with  reference  to  the  alleged  rarity  of 
looped  palstaves  that  ten  years  ago  a  hoard  of  forty-two 
roughly  cast  specimens  came  to  light  near  Southampton,  as 
many  with  loops  as  without,  and  all  unused.  One  of  those 
exhibited  was  a  fine  specimen  with  a  larger  loop  than  usual, 
more  probably  for  attaching  to  the  haft  than  for  hanging  at 
the  side.  Though  differing  in  surface  condition  the  two  were 
roughly  of  the  same  date  and  character,  the  looped  and 
unlooped  being  contemporary. 

The  President  agreed  that  looped  palstaves  were  not  rare 
and  were  apparently  of  the  same  age  as  the  unlooped.  Both 
those  exhibited  were  found  in  London,  and  the  difference  in 
their  appearance  was  due  to  one  having  lain  in  peat  and  the 
other  in  clay  or  gravel.  Peat  left  both  bronze  and  wood 
practically  unaltered. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  communica¬ 
tions  and  exhibitions. 
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Thursday,  14th  May,  1908. 

Sir  EDWARD  WILLIAM  BRABROOK,  C.B., 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  : 

From  the  Author  : — Folkestone  Parish  Church,  with  reference  to  the  date  of  its 
earliest  portion.  By  W.  L.  Button,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1908. 

From  Dr.  James  Galloway  : — Eoncesvalles.  Kesena  historica  de  su  Eeal  Casa,  y 
descripcion  de  su  contomo,  por  el  licenciado  D.  Hilario  Sarasa.  8vo. 
Pamplona,  1878. 

From  the  Author  : — A  Celtic  Keliquary  found  in  a  Norwegian  burial-mound. 
By  Th.  Petersen.  8vo.  Trondhjem,  1907. 

F.  HA.VERFIELD,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  submitted  an  account  of 
the  Cor  bridge  Excavations  in  1907,  with  special  reference  to 
the  Corbridge  Lion. 

He  pointed  out  that  Corbridge  and  Carlisle,  the  one  on 
the  main  east  coast  road,  the  other  on  the  main  west  coast 
road,  were  tlie  only  two  sites  in  Northern  Britain  where  traces 
seemed  discernible  of  Romano-British  civil  life.  Both  might 
have  been  for  some  period  purely  military,  but  both  seem  also 
to  have  at  other  times  enjoyed  a  more  definitely  civil  life. 
Carlisle  lay  buried  under  modern  streets ;  Corbridge,  in  an 
open  field  never  built  on  since  Roman  days,  was  as  accessible 
to  the  excavator  as  Silchester  itself,  and  a  fortnights  trial 
work  in  1906  had  proved  that,  in  some  parts  at  any  rate,  its 
remains  were  still  unusually  perfect.  Accordingly  in  1907 
the  excavation  of  the  whole  site  had  been  determined,  a  power¬ 
ful  committee  formed,  and  three  months’  work  effected,  under 
proper  supervision  throughout.  The  range  of  operations  was 
large.  The  area  covered  by  buildings  appeared  to  be  much 
gi-eater  than  the  existing  accounts  of  the  sites  suggested ;  the 
foundations  lay  in  many  cases  as  much  as  from  8  to  10  feet 
deep,  and  the  soil  was  full  of  heavy  stone  debris.  The  por¬ 
tion  completed  in  1907  embraced  (1)  the  approach  to  the  north 
end  of  the  great  Roman  bridge  over  the  Tyne,  the  piers  of 
which  had  been  partly  determined  in  1906  ;  (2)  the  uncovering 
of  an  extensive  building,  provided  with  hypocausts  and 
latrines,  and  probably  used  as  a  residence,  lying  on  the  slope 
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of  the  hill  overlooking  the  Tyne  ;  (3)  the  discovery  of  a  tank, 
or  perhaps  ornamental  pond,  near  to  but  earlier  than  this 
house,  in  which  was  found  the  Corbridge  Lion,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  pieces  of  Romano-British  sculpture  yet  un¬ 
earthed,  comparable  with  the  Gorgon  at  Bath,  and  breaking 
away,  like  that,  from  the  convenRonal  traditions  of  Roman 
provincial  art;  (4)  the  excavation  of  many  buildings  on  the  two 
sides  of  a  street  on  the  hill-top,  which  yielded  a  tine  slab  of 
Antoninus  Pius  and  other  inscriptions,  a  well-preserved  public 
fountain  and  drinking-trough,  several  structures  surrounded 
by  singularly  massive  walling,  a  burnt  pottery  store  (in  which 
the  fragments  of  broken  and  blackened  pots  lay  among  the 
ashes  of  their  shelving  and  the  debris  of  the  roof,  and  which 
presented  a  curious  conflict  of  probabilities  in  the  question  of 
its  date),  a  hoard  of  fourth-century  coins,  and  much  else.  The 
work  will  be  resumed  about  7th  July. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Forster  said  he  had  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  at 
Corbridge  and  was  prepared  to  spend  more.  The  hypocaust 
mentioned  was  now  known  to  be  an  insertion,  the  corridor  being 
originally  built  without  it.  Whatever  the  date  of  manufac¬ 
ture  of  the  pottery  found  in  the  ruins,  he  thought  the  pottery 
shop  was  certainly  late.  It  had  apparently  been  erected  on 
the  foundations  of  an  earlier  building,  which  were  of  decidedly 
better  work  than  the  walls  above  them.  Underneath  the 
shop  was  found  a  coin  of  Valentinian  (late  fourth  century), 
which  had  not  worked  down  by  accident.  Mr.  Craster  had 
carefully  examined  the  coins  supposed  to  come  from  the  shop- 
till,  and  found  one  of  the  house  of  Constantine,  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Two  others  were  later,  of  Valentinian  I.  (364-375) 
and  Gratian  (375-383).  Whatever  the  date  of  the  conflagra¬ 
tion,  there  was  no  subsequent  occupation  of  this  site,  though 
other  buildings  seem  to  have  been  rebuilt.  Close  to  the 
plinth-wall  there  was  another  tind  of  Constantinian  coins  that 
had  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire,  and  the  disaster 
probably  occurred  about  340.  Further  evidence  might  be 
obtained  by  excavations  this  year  close  to  the  shop. 

^  Dr.  Wright  was  inclined  to  trace  oriental  influence  in  the 
Corbridge  Lion.*  The  human  face  and  the  peculiar  grouping 
of  the  two  animals  recalled  the  ordinary  Mithraic  sculptures. 
Orientalism  in  the  north  of  England  could  be  easily  accounted 

*  This  point  was  brought  out  by  J.  E.  Price,  Excavations  in  Bisliopsgate 
Street,  61.  where  other  lions,  found  in  Britain  and  abroad,  are  figured  in 
illustration  of  the  London  group.  (R.A.S.) 
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for  by  the  presence  of  foreign  auxiliary  troops  in  the  Roman 
army. 


Mr.  Mill  Stephenson  remarked  that  in  view  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  at  Corbridge,  the  classification  of  “  Samian  ”  ware 
seemed  to  rest  on  an  unsatisfactory  basis,  and  required  fresh 
and  conclusive  evidence. 


The  Treasurer  pleaded  for  an  increase  in  the  Research 
Fund  of  the  Society,  which  was  soon  exhausted  every  year, 
and  had  to  be  administered  with  rigid  economy.  He  trusted 
that  the  grants  made  in  aid  of  various  excavations  showed  the 
goodwill  of  the  Society  and  would  encourage  those  who  had 
more  to  give.  Professor  Haverfield  had  dealt  severely  with 
Roman  art,  but  even  from  a  small  seavside  resort  like  Pompeii 
artistic  productions  had  been  recovered,  and  London  had 
yielded  a  fair  amount  of  good  work  in  stone  and  bronze. 


Mr.  Hope  referred  to  the  lions  now  in  Newcastle  and 
London,  and  was  inclined  to  regard  the  animal  below  as  a 
goat  rather  than  a  deer. 

Professor  Haverfield  replied  that  there  was  scientific 
evidence  that  the  lion’s  victim  was  a  stag,  and  the  grouping 
was  not  necessarily  oriental.  The  same  idea  was  found 
throughout  the  Roman  empire,  and  Professor  Gowland  had 
reminded  him  of  the  lion  at  Namur.  The  present  specimen 
was  intended  for  a  fountain,  the  water  running  through  the 
lion’s  mouth.  The  original  motive  might  have  been  oriental, 
but  this  had  been  forgotten  in  course  of  time,  and  the  best 
analogy  he  could  think  of  was  the  mediaeval  gurgoyle.  He 
was  grateful  for  the  help  given  by  the  Society  towards  the 
exploration  at  Corbridge,  but  as  a  Fellow  would  much  like 
to  see  the  resources  of  the  Research  Fund  enlarged. 

Somers  Clarke,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the  following 
Report  as  Local  Secretary  for  Egypt : 

“  I  venture  to  lay  before  you  the  following  communication 
from  Egypt  in  relation  to  the  work  of  investigation  now  in 
progress  in  Nubia. 

The  attention  of  the  Fellows  was  called  last  year  to  ‘  the 
liberal  and  enlightened  spirit  ’  in  which  the  Government  of 
Egypt  had  approached  this  subject,  especially  in  relation  to 
that  part  of  the  Nile  Valley  which  will  be  overwhelmed  when 
tlie  dam  at  Aswan  is  raised  and  the  waters  of  the  river  will 
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be  thereby  impounded,  rising  to  a  level  fully  23  feet  higher 
than  is  now  the  case. 

The  organizations  required  to  carry  out  the  scientific  in¬ 
vestigations  then  referred  to  have  now  been  in  working  order 
for  some  time  and  are  in  full  operation. 

The  bulk  of  the  work  to  be  done  has  been  placed  under  the 
control  of  Captain  Lyons,  R.E.,  F.R.S. 

The  sustentation  of  the  temples  is  undertaken  by  the 
Department  of  Antiquities,  under  M.  Maspero.  By  the 
courtesy  of  M.  Maspero  I  have  been  enabled  to  visit  the 
temples  which  have  up  to  now  been  worked  upon  during  the 
season  drawing  to  its  close,  and  by  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Reisner 
I  have  been  taken  to  those  sites  upon  which  he  was  engaged 
at  the  time  he  so  obligingly  acted  as  my  host.  It  will  be  con¬ 
venient,  in  the  first  place,  to  call  attention  to  the  investiga¬ 
tions  on  which  he  has  been  engaged. 

As  soon  as  Captain  Lyons  had  received  his  instructions  to 
set  in  hand  the  researches,  he  very  wisely  sought  out  specialists 
in  their  several  spheres,  so  that  each  department  of  the  work 
should  be  carried  forward  in  a  thoroughly  efficient  manner. 

It  is  but  too  well  known  that  a  great  deal  of  investigation 
in  Egypt  is  carried  on  by  men  who  are  more  of  amateurs  than 
of  scientific  workers.  With  wonderful  energy  and  devotion 
they  often  throw  themselves  into  the  undertaking,  but  the 
mental  atmosphere  pervading  their  camp  is  more  suited  to 
that  of  a  prolonged  picnic  than  of  a  serious  occupation.  Some, 
again,  are  permitted  to  undertake  work  who  have  absolutely 
no  qualifications  whatever  beyond  that  of  powerful  influence 
or  a  fine  name,  whilst  others  are  but  traders  who  hope,  by 
selling  half,  as  it  is  fondly  supposed,  of  what  they  find,  to  pay 
the  cost  of  their  labours;  the  Antiquity  Department  coming  off 
with  what  it  can  get  of  the  remaining  half. 

A  preliminary  examination  of  the  northern  end  of  the 
Nubian  valley  had  already  made  it  clear  that  there  existed  a 
large  number  of  cemeteries  and  other  evidences  of  high 
antiquity. 

In  securing  the  services  of  Dr.  Reisner  to  superintend  the 
work  on  the  spot.  Captain  Lyons  was  enabled  to  feel  assured 
that  the  utmost  diligence  and  method  would  be  maintained, 
the  exhaustive  work  which  has  been  carried  on  by  him  at 
Naga  ed  Deir  and  at  Gizeh  being  a  more  than  sufficient 
guarantee.  Before  Dr.  Reisner  began,  a  preliminary  examination 
of  the  valley  had  been  made  by  Mr.  A.  E.  P.  Weigall,  Chief 
Inspector  of  Upper  Egypt,  at  the  instance  of  M.  Maspero,  the 
Director-General  of  the  Department  of  Antiquities. 

The  observations  then  made  have  been  embodied  in  a 
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valuable  report*  on  which  I  may  he  permitted  to  make  a  few 
remarks  later  on. 

Both  the  east  and  west  banks  of  the  Nile  from  the  dam 
southward  to  the  Adendan  (a  little  south  of  Ahu  Simbel)  are 
minutely  described  by  Mr.  Weigall  under  the  following  heads : 

1.  A  description  of  the  temples  and  a  detailed  account  of 

the  reliefs  on  the  walls. 

2.  A  rough  statement  of  the  repairs  necessary. 

3.  A  description  of  the  cemeteries,  fortresses,  and  other 

ancient  sites. 

4.  Facsimile  drawings  of  pottery,  showing  date  and  style 

of  antiquities  to  be  found  by  excavation. 

5.  Facsimile  copies  of  all  graffiti  of  historical  interest 

which  were  found  on  the  rocks. 

To  these  notes  are  added  not  less  than  ninety-four  plates, 
of  reproductions  of  photographs,  of  inscriptions,  and  of  types 
of  pottery. 

No  such  compendious  collection  illustrating  Nubia  has 
before  been  issued.  Mr.  Weigall  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
great  industry  and  care  he  has  displayed. 

Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  thing  about  his  report  is  that 
winch  he  certainly  had  not  in  his  mind,  viz.  the  severe 
criticism  he  offers  upon  the  supineness  and  negligence  of 
administration  of  the  Department  of  Antiquities  for  many 
years  past. 

Before  this  subject  is  brought  under  your  consideration,  I 
will  venture  to  make  a  few  further  remarks  upon  the  work 
which  is  being  carried  out  by  Dr.  Keisner,  a  work  of  great 
value  in  developing  a  page  of  the  long  history  of  Egypt. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Nile  valley  immediately 
south  of  the  Dam  is  bounded  by  masses  of  jagged  sandstone 
or  rounded  granite  rocks,  with  narrow  gorges  here  and  there 
lying  between  the  ranges. 

In  the  ffoors  of  most  of  these  lateral  valleys  are  ancient 
cemeteries. 

Each  of  these  valleys  has  been  examined. 

'’Jdie  work  was  begun  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Reisner  by  a  pre¬ 
liminary  examination  on  2nd  September,  1907. 

On  20th  September  the  detailed  examination  was  begun. 
Tlie  explorations  were  made  by  two  gangs  of  experienced 
men,  long  tried  hands. 

Where  the  conformation  of  the  ground  required  it,  they 

*  ])ei)artrncnt  of  Autiejuities.  A  Report  on  the  Anti(juities  of  Lower  Nubia 
and  their  condition  1906-7,  by  Arthur  E.  R.  Weigall,  Chief  Inspector  of 
Antiquities  of  Upiier  Egypt.  Oxford  University  Press,  1907. 
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moved  southward^  one  gang  passing  along  the  lower  face  of 
the  cliffs,  then  the  other  along  the  top. 

The  ground  was  thus  covered  twice,  as  the  gangs  of  men 
changed  places  on  their  return  journey. 

The  object  of  the  archmological  survey  now  being  made  is 
(1)  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  historical 
material  buried  under  the  soil;  (2)  for  the  purpose  of  making 
this  material  available  for  the  construction  of  the  history  of 
Nubia  and  its  relations  to  Egypt. 

The  questions  on  which  it  is  hoped  to  throw  light  concern 
the  successive  races  and  racial  mixtures,  the  extent  of  the 
population  in  different  periods,  the  economic  bases  of  the 
existence  of  these  populations,  the  character  of  their  industrial 
products,  and  the  source  and  the  degree  of  their  civilization. 

All  these  things,  with  maps,  plans,  photographic  reproduc¬ 
tions,  etc.  will  ultimately  be  embodied  in  a  monumental  work 
to  be  issued  by  the  Egyptian  Government. 

In  the  meantime,  to  quote  Captain  Lyons’  words,  it  has 
seemed  preferable  to  publish  the  records  of  the  results  obtained 
and  the  information  collected  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  available  for  archaeologists  and  anthropologists 
interested  in  them.  This  is  being  done  in  the  form  of 
‘Bulletins.’  Bulletin  No.  1,  dealing  with  work  up  to  30th 
November,  1907,  has  just  appeared,  and  is  full  of  valuable 
information. 

The  investigations  continue  to  advance,  and  on  1st  January, 
1908,  were  begun  at  Dabod,  the  site  being  fully  explored. 

This  place  was  used  as  a  centre  until  1st  February,  when 
the  work  was  moved  further  south,  one  set  of  men  being  on 
the  east,  the  other  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river. 

Dr.  Reisner’s  very  exhaustive  methods  may  now  be  studied 
by  reference  to  his  book  upon  the  cemeteries  at  Naga  ed  Deir 
just  published.  The  same  methods  are  being  made  use  of  in 
Nubia.  Plans,  sections,  and  notes  of  each  tomb  and  its 
contents  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Firth,  Mr.  Blackman,  and 
Dr.  Reisner  himself. 

Topographical  maps  to  a  scale  of  1  :  2500  and  detailed  maps 
to  a  scale  of  1 : 100  were  made  by  Mr.  T.  D.  Scott  and  Mr. 
Murray.  Mr.  Scott  was  afterwards  succeeded  by  Mr;  Cross- 
thwaite. 

In  addition  to  the  plans,  notes,  and  observations  above 
referred  to,  every  tomb  examined  has  been  carefully  photo¬ 
graphed  during  the  several  stages  of  its  investigation. 

It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  see  this  work  done,  and 
admirably  done,  by  the  native  boys  and  youths  trained  under 
Dr.  Reisner. 
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The  whole  process ;  taking  the  photographs  of  the  interiors 
of  the  graves  ;  making  use  of  mirrors  to  direct  or  spread  the 
light ;  washing ;  developing ;  printing ;  everything  is  done  by 
these  boys,  who  have  become  so  adept  and  to  be  depended  upon 
that  they  may  be  left  a  whole  day  or  more  to  carry  on  the 
work  by  themselves. 

Competent  specialists  are  also  engaged  on  questions  of 
ethnology,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  so  that  each  depart¬ 
ment  of  knowledge  shall  be  accurately  recorded.  At  the  time 
I  made  these  notes  the  workers  had  not  reached  Kalabsha, 
although  up  to  15th  March,  1908,  not  less  than  53  cemeteries 
had  been  excavated  and  recorded.  Probably  the  work  from 
that  place,  southward,  will  be  begun  early  next  season. 

The  general  conclusions  that  Dr.  Reisner  has  arrived  at,  as 
far  as  the  investigations  have  yet  gone,  are  as  follows.  The 
objects  found  and  the  methods  of  burial  are  characteristically 
Egyptian,  not  to  be  distinguished  from  objects  or  burials  of 
the  corresponding  period  in  Egypt  proper.  Egyptian  influence 
was  evidently  dominant  south  of  the  first  cataract.  Three 
cemeteries,  those  numbered  14,  15,  and  22,  were  found  as 
exceptions.  The  cemeteries  fall  into  three  groups.  Two  of 
these,  which  have  been  catalogued  as  b  and  c  groups,  at 
Shellal,  are  early,  i.e.  they  belong  to  the  Old  and  Middle 
Kingdoms.  One  cemetery  is,  on  the  other  hand,  very  late.* 
This  must  perhaps  be  set  down  as  between  Ptolemaic  and 
Christian,  but  is  Pagan  in  character. 

The  b  group  above  referred  to  contains  some  pottery  and 
other  objects  identical  with  Egyptian  objects  of  the  Old 
Empire,  but  there  is  also  observed  black-mouthed  pottery, 
found  exceptionally  in  Egypt. 

The  c  group  contains  pottery  and  other  objects  which 
resemble  but  are  not  identical  with  the  ‘  pan-grave  ’  material 
found  in  Egypt,  i.e.  they  are  Nubian  or  Negro. 

As  these  graves  are  probably  to  be  dated  to  the  Sixth- 
Twelfth  Dynasties,  it  seems  that  the  district  investigated  up  to 
the  present  was  Egyptian  in  culture  even  from  the  earliest 
predynastic  period ;  that  it  suffered  from  isolation  during  the 
Old  Empire  and  from  the  influence  of  non-Egyptian  (perhaps 
Negro)  industries  during  the  Middle  Empire;  and  that  it  was 
dominated  again  by  the  influence  of  Egyptian  cultivation  from 
the  time  of  the  New  Kingdom  onward.  This  general  conclu¬ 
sion  is  also  supported  by  the  anatomical  examination  of 
skeletons  made  by  Professor  Elliott  Smith  and  by  Dr.  Wood 
Jones,  which  shows  a  pure  Egyptian  race  in  the  predynastic 


Designated  as  Type  1,  Cemetery  16. 
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period  and  an  influence  of  negro  characteristics  in  the  Old  and 
Middle  Kingdom. 

Whilst  so  large  an  amount  of  invaluable  evidence  is  now 
being  collected  we  must  not  forget  that  an  enormous  quantity 
has  been  irrecoverably  lost.  If  we  seek  for  the  cause  of  this 
loss  we  are  forced  unwillingly  to  the  conclusion  that  we  owe  it 
chiefly  to  the  want  of  action  of  the  Department  of  Antiquities. 

The  section  of  the  Nile  valley  in  Lower  Nubia  may  be 
compared  with  that  of  a  small  trough  excavated  out  of  the 
bottom  of  a  large  one. 

The  small  trough  represents  the  ordinary  Nile  bed,  filled  at 
the  time  of  the  flood,  nearly  to  the  brim. 

The  floor  of  the  large  trough  represents  the  flat  bed,  chiefly 
of  alluvial  deposit,  on  which  the  temples,  villages,  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  were  established.  The  sides  of  the  large  trough  repre¬ 
sent  the  lines  of  Gebel,  i.e.  the  clifls  and  rocks  which  enclose 
the  Nile  valley. 

When  the  reservoir  is  tilled  to  its  present  capacity,  the 
water  rises  very  much  above  the  small  trough,  covers  the 
floor  of  the  large  trough  and  rises  up  the  sides  of  it  so  far  as 
completely  to  drown  nearly  every  vestige  of  cultivation  or 
occupation  in  any  form.  It  was  known  beforehand  that  in 
the  winter  of  1903  the  floor  of  the  valley  would  be  flooded. 
It  was  to  be  surmized,  and  it  was  indeed  partly  known,  that 
on  this  floor  were  many  cemeteries  and  evidences  of  use  and 
habitation  which  would  be  totally  lost  when  the  waters  were 
raised. 

It  was  known  that  whilst  some  of  the  temples  stood  upon 
rock,  others  rested  merely  on  the  alluvium,  a  perfectly 
adequate  substratum  if  unattacked  by  water.  The  attention 
of  the  Department  of  Antiquities  was  called  to  these  facts ; 
indeed,  based  on  my  second  visit  to  Nubia  in  1898-9,  I  made  a 
long  report  to  the  Director  stating  the  deplorable  condition  in 
which  I  found  most  of  the  temples,  and  the  active  destruction 
going  on  at  the  hands  of  the  villagers.  Nothing  was  done. 
The  dam  was  completed  so  as  to  store  water  to  the  level 
known  as  106  R.L.  =  106  metres  above  high  water  at 
Alexandria,  and  by  its  means  the  floor  of  the  trough  was 
flooded  as  we  see  it  to-day.  The  Egyptian  Government  took 
in  hand  the  investigations  on  the  island  of  Philse  and  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  foundations,  or  we  must  fear  it  would  never 
have  been  done. 

This  work  is  described  in  ‘A  Report  of  the  Island  and 
Temples  of  Philse,  by  Captain  G.  H.  Lyons,  printed  by  order  of 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Works.  Cairo,  1897.’ 

It  is  evident  that  to  consolidate  the  foundations  and 
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strengthen  the  superstructure  of  a  building  after  the  alluvial 
substratum  has  been  soaked  for  five  successive  seasons  must 
be  a  far  more  hazardous  and  expensive  thing  to  do,  and 
attended  with  far  more  uncertainty  of  result,  than  had  the 
work  been  set  in  hand  before  the  foundations  were  attacked. 

Now,  in  the  winter  of  1907,  this  work  has  been  at  last 
begun,  and  is  being  carried  through  by  the  Department  of 
Antiquities. 

We  cannot  hide  from  ourselves  the  fact  that  whilst  for  the 
investigations  previously  described  there  has  been  gathered 
together  a  company  of  highly  educated  men  and  experts,  no 
such  course  has  been  followed  by  the  Department  of  Antiquities. 

The  architectural  archaeology  of  the  buildings  which  could, 
under  the  conditions  of  repair,  be  so  thoroughly  examined  is 
altogether  neglected,  as  no  one  educated  in  such  matters  is 
engaged  on  the  work. 

Whilst  we  cannot  praise  too  highly  the  industry  and  devotion 
of  M.  Barsanti  in  the  works  of  consolidation,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  say  that  some  of  the  buildings  have  not  been 
needlessly  defaced  in  the  operation. 

I  have  seen  a  large  plan  which  is  now  being  prepared  of  the 
temple  at  Kalabsha.  It  is  quite  without  value.  Every  point 
which  goes  to  indicate  the  history  of  the  building  is  neglected, 
and  for  the  best  of  reasons.  No  specialist  equipped  with  the 
proper  knowledge  has  been  employed. 

Mr.  Weigall’s  valuable  report  has  been  already  referred  to, 
and  from  it  I  make  several  extracts  in  proof  of  the  statement 
that  the  antiquities  of  Nubia  have  been  hopelessly  neglected 
in  times  past.  The  evidence  I  quote  was  certainly  not 
intended  by  Mr.  Weigall  to  be  used  as  I  am  venturing  to  use 
it,  but  his  statements  cannot  be  denied.  They  follow  on  as  a 
supplement  to  tlie  observations  I  have  already  made  in  1894 
and  in  1898. 

We  find  that  the  places  had  been  visited  by  the  Director- 
General  in  1904-5  and  by  the  Inspector  in  the  autumn 
of  1905  and  the  autumn  of  1906.  M.  de  Morgan  frankly 
took  no  care  for  the  monuments.  It  was  in  his  time  and 
during  the  short  reign  of  his  successor,  M.  Loret,  that  I 
visited  Nubia.  I  found  the  temples  at  Dabod  and  Taifeh 
tumbling  down  and  full  of  dirt. 

The  temple  at  Kalabsha  was  incrusted,  as  to  its  pylon, 
with  mud  huts,  and  was  quite  neglected. 

The  temple  at  Dakkeh  was  being  actively  destroyed. 
Standing  as  it  does  on  brick  foundations,  the  fellaheen  were 
digging  these  away  for  the  value  of  the  materials,  whilst  the 
masonry  of  the  walls  was  falling  over  and  lying  around,  a 
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prey  to  any  one  who  chose  to  take  the  stones.  The  sanctuary 
of  the  temple  was  the  place  of  deposit  for  all  the  unnameable 
filth  of  the  village. 

On  iny  first  visit  in  1894  I  found  things  thus.  On  my 
second  in  1898  things  were  still  the  same.  We  have  but  to 
refer  to  the  drawings  of  Lepsius  and  to  photographs  taken 
some  28  or  30  years  since  to  see  the  destruction  that  has  gone 
on  unchecked.  Let  us  see  what  Mr.  Weigall  says  in  his 
report.  He  observes  at  Dabod :  ‘  Almost  the  whole  of  the 
south  side  of  the  temple  and  a  great  part  of  the  fallen  door¬ 
way  on  the  east  side  of  the  temple  has  been  systematically 
quarried  away ;  and  as  the  photograph  here  imblished  shows 
that  the  doorway  had  not  fallen  a  few  years  ago,  this  quarry¬ 
ing  must  have  occurred  within  quite  recent  years.  About 
250  large  blocks  have  been  entirely  removed.’ 

He  comes  to  Kertassi,  an  ancient  Roman  fortress,  exceed¬ 
ingly  complete  as  I  can  testify.  He  says:  ‘  When  the  dam  was 
made  the  place  was  flooded.  In  summer,  when  the  site  is  dry, 
the  enclosure  is  found  to  be  full  of  broken  stones,  ruins  of 
houses,  and  fragments  of  the  original  construction.’ 

It  was  perfectly  well  known  that  the  place  would  be 
drowned,  but  nothing  was  done  to  make  a  record  or  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  ruins. 

Then,  at  Taifeh,  we  find  the  same  melancholy  evidences  of 
neglect. 

Here,  amongst  other  things,  stood  ‘  a  large  number  of  dwell¬ 
ing  houses  constructed  of  heavy  masonry  blocks.’  These 
remarkably  interesting  buildings  were,  no  doubt,  the  houses 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  Roman  garri.son  which  held  this  place,  the 
antient  Taphis.  They  were  unique.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
I  have  taken  measurements  and  notes  of  some  of  them,  but  as 
no  efforts  have  been  made  to  preserve  the  buildings,  and  they 
have  now  been  drowned  for  six  successive  winters,  little 
enough  can  be  left  of  them.  The  temple,  after  six  years  of 
jeopardy,  has  been  repaired  and  mended  up. 

Mr.  Weigall  finds  the  temple  at  Dandur,  which  is  fortunately 
above  the  flood  level,  in  a  neglected  and  unguarded  condition, 
just  as  I  found  it  several  years  before. 

The  temple  at  Gerf  Hussein  ‘  is  in  such  a  filthy  condition 
owing  to  the  birds  and  bats  that  it  is  not  pleasant  to  look  at. 
The  whole  temple  is  in  a  very  dirty  state,  and  the  smell,  caused 
by  the  presence  of  thousands  of  bats,  is  intolerable.’ 

At  Dakkeh  he  finds  that  ‘  the  pronaos,  vestibule,  and  part  of 
the  adytum  were  overthrown  quite  recently  owing  to  digging 
away  of  the  foundations  by  the  natives,  and  now  the  remains 
of  the  building  lie  in  confusion  on  the  ground.’ 
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At  Es  Sebfia  he  finds  bench  marks  and  a  large  Arabic  numeral 
relating  to  some  government  list  painted  across  the  head  of 
one  of  the  sphynxes  in  the  avenue,  and  remarks:  ^  This  casual 
damaging  of  the  monument,  follows  naturally  on  the  forsaken 
appearance  of  the  temple,  lying,  as  it  does,  like  something 
dead,  half  buried  in  the  sand.  And  if  this  destitution  renders 
government  employes  careless  in  their  treatment  of  the  place, 
it  will  also  make,  and  indeed  it  has  made,  the  native  abso¬ 
lutely  fearless  in  his  attac'^s  on  the  unprotected  cemeteries 
and  other  monuments  in  the  vicinity.’ 

At  Amada,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  temples 
in  Nubia,  he  finds  that  an  employe  at  Derr  Police  Station 
has  recently  painted  a  large  numeral  on  the  door  post.  When 
censured,  the  employe  stated  that  he  had  no  idea  that  the 
place  was  anything  but  a  convenient  landmark. 

Tourists,  he  tells  us,  frequently  visit  this  temple,  and  letters 
are  cut  on  the  walls.  He  found  some  of  1905. 

I  will  name  but  one  more,  the  temple  at  Derr.  Mr.  Weigall 
finds  it,  as  I  did,  a  mere  receptacle  of  filth.  ‘  The  officials  of 
the  town  had  hardly  heard  of  the  Antiquities  Department, 
and  knew  practically  nothing  of  the  decrees  of  1894  which 
place  the  ancient  monuments  under  police  protection.’  And 
yet  Derr  is  one  of  the  principal  police  centres  of  Nubia. 

It  may  appear  that  the  statements  made  above  are  in  the 
nature  of  a  very  severe  stricture  upon  the  management  of  the 
Department  of  Antiquities.  At  first  sight  they  certainly  are, 
but  the  question  we  may  fairly  ask  ourselves  is  whether  the 
Director  of  this  department  is  not  called  upon  to  do  the 
impossible. 

Let  us  compare  his  position  with  that  of  other  directors  of 
museums. 

The  Director  of  the  Louvre  has  not  only  as  collaborators 
with  him  men  of  great  eminence  in  their  several  departments, 
but  his  duties  lie  within  the  walls  of  his  museum. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Director  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  of  most  other  museums.  But  what  is  the  burden 
laid  on  the  back  of  the  Director  in  Egypt  ? 

He  not  only  has  the  direction  of  the  immense  collection  in 
Cairo,  but  his  museum,  that  which  should  be  the  object  of  his 
care,  extends  in  fact  for  nearly  1,000  miles,  from  the  sea  to 
the  borders  of  the  Sudan.  The  care  of  monuments,  cemeteries, 
etc.  and  the  complex  administration  connected  with  them 
fall  upon  him. 

As  if  this  were  not  more  than  enough,  it  has  been  the 
custom  for  the  Department  to  carry  on  excavations,  whereas 
the  true  work  for  a  Director  is  clearly  administration. 
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On  the  top  of  all  this  the  Director,  in  the  present  case  an 
Egyptologist  of  world- wide  renown,  writes  copiously.  What 
a  programme  for  any  single  man.  The  man  has  not  yet  lived 
who  can  carry  it  out  successfully.  It  is  impossible  for  any 
human  being  to  carry  it  through,  more  especially  if  he  does 
not  avail  himself  of  the  services  of  trained  specialists,  and  we 
see,  in  fact,  that  a  great  many  things  are  overlooked  and 
neglected  by  the  mere  force  of  circumstances. 

P.S.  Since  writing  the  foregoing  I  have  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  information  from  Mr.  E.  R.  Ayrton,  who  is  still  working 
for  Mr.  Theo.  Davis  in  the  Valley  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings 
at  Thebes. 

It  relates  to  the  tomb  of  Horemlieb,  which  has  but  a  short 
time  since  been  discovered. 

He  tells  me  that  the  plan  of  the  tomb  forms  a  link  between 
that  of  the  earlier  Eighteenth  Dynasty  tombs  and  those  of 
the  Nineteenth  Dynasty,  such  as  the  tomb  of  Seti  I.  and  as 
such  is  exceedingly  interesting. 

Instead  of  turning  off  at  a  right  angle  as  we  see  in  the 
tombs  of  Amenophis  II.  and  III.  and  Thothmes  III.  and  lY.  it 
goes  straight  on  into  the  bowels  of  the  hill  as  does  the  tomb 
of  Seti  I. 

It  is,  however,  unfinished  as  regards  its  decoration,  but  one 
hall  (the  hall  immediately  before  we  enter  the  great  burial 
chamber)  is,  as  regards  colour  and  finish,  the  most  perfect  of 
its  kind  in  the  valley. 

The  whole  tomb  has  been  plundered,  and  except  for  a  very 
fine  granite  sarcophagus  and  fragments  of  an  alabaster  canopic 
box,  the  plunderers  have  left  nothing  but  woodwork,  such  as 
figures  of  deities,  etc.  These  are,  however,  of  no  little  interest. 

The  tomb  runs  under  that  of  Rameses  VI.  on  the  south 
side,  and  is  vertically  as  deep  down  as  that  of  Seti  I.  since  it 
also  reaches  the  argillaceous  shale  bed.  This  has  been  the 
cause  that  several  columns  have  given  way  owing  to  the 
insecurity  of  their  foundations,  and  some  repairing  will  be 
needed.  Later  on  the  tomb  will  be  open  to  the  public.” 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  communi¬ 
cations. 
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Thursday,  2l8t  May,  1908. 

CHARLES  H.  READ,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

From  the  Author  : — The  Roman  centuriation  in  the  Middlesex  District.  By 
Montagu  Sharpe.  8vo.  Westminster,  1908. 

From  the  Author  A  History  of  the  Parish  of  Leyton,  Essex.  By  Rev.  John 
Kennedy.  8vo.  London,  1894. 

From  the  Indian  Government Portfolio  of  illustrations  of  Sind  tiles. 
Prepared  by  Henry  Cousens.  fol.  n.p.  1906. 

From  the  Architectural  and  Topographical  Society  The  Architectural  and 
Topographical  Record,  March,  1908.  (Vol.  I.  No.  1.)  8vo.  Westminster 


W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Secretary, 
read  a  paper  on  the  round  church  of  the  Knights  Templars 
at  Temple  Bruer,  Lincolnshire,  with  special  reference  to  certain 
excavations  lately  carried  out  on  its  site  by  Captain  Reeve, 
Mr.  W.  R.  V.  Fane  (High  Sheriff  for  Lines.),  and  himself. 

Tlie  church  had  been  excavated  in  1833-4  by  Dr.  Oliver, 
then  vicar  of  Scopwick,  who  had  left  two  independent 
accounts  of  his  discoveries.  In  both  he  describes  a  number 
of  mysterious  vaults  and  secret  passages  as  existing  beneath 
the  church  and  tower,  and  enters  in  some  detail  into  reasons 
which  led  him  to  think  they  were  appropriated  by  tlie 
Knights  Templars  to  revolting  uses.  In  one  of  his  accounts 
tlie  positions  of  these  are  actually  down  on  a  plan. 

Scepticism  as  to  the  real  character  of  Dr.  Oliver  s  discoveries 
was  the  reason  for  the  recent  excavations,  which  have  demon¬ 
strated  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  vicar  was  entirely  mistaken. 
9  wo  of  his  passages  were  found  to  be  merely  descending  ways 
from  the  round  nave  to  a  third  ‘  passage,’  which  proved  to  be 
a  narrow  apsidal  Norman  crypt  that  underlay  the  first 
presbytery.  Another  passage  with  horrible  traces  of  fires 
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was  only  a  post-Suppression  oven ;  and  the  remainder  were 
purely  imaginary,  and  based  upon  a  misreading  of  ordinary 
lines  of  walling.  It  was  also  impossible,  from  the  nearness  of 
the  underlying  rock  to  the  surface,  that  any  such  passages 
could  ever  have  existed. 

Mr.  Peers  remarked  on  the  curious  fact  that  not  all  the 
Templars’  churches  are  circular ;  that  at  Aysgarth  in  Wensley- 
dale,  for  example,  was  not  of  the  shape  described.  The 
circular  nave  was  intended  to  recall  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  but 
was  not  well  adapted  for  ritual  of  any  kind.  The  earliest 
instance  of  an  enlarged  chancel  was  St.  John’s,  Clerkenwell. 
Temple  Bruer  came  next  in  date,  if  indeed  it  was  not  earlier. 
The  towers  were  a  curious  feature,  which  perhaps  woidd  only 
be  explained  when  all  the  Templars’  sites  in  England  had 
been  excavated. 

The  President  pointed  out  that  though  Dr.  Oliver’s  state¬ 
ments  had  been  demolished  by  the  spade,  we  were  not  yet  in 
a  position  to  be  dogmatic  about  this  or  similar  sites.  It  was 
difficult  to  be  certain  about  the  meaning  of  a  ruined  wall,  and 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  Society  to  proceed  with  caution  in  such 
matters.  He  congratulated  Mr.  Hope  more  especially  on  his 
plans,  which  furnished  the  maximum  of  instruction,  and 
formed  an  admirable  comparative  series. 

The  Director  referred  to  a  recent  work  on  the  castles  of 
the  Loire,*  which  described  the  discovery  of  a  skeleton  in  the 
costume  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century  in  the 
dungeons  of  Loches.  The  circumstances  suggested  that  a 
prisoner  had  been  immured. 

Mr.  Hope’s  paper  will  be  printed  in  Archaeologia. 

Colonel  W.  N.  Tufnell,  through  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
exhibited  a  medieval  silver-gilt  covered  cup  belonging  to  him, 
and  a  silver-gilt  medieval  paten  belonging  to  the  parish  of 
Great  Waltham,  Essex. 

The  cup  is  3f  inches  high,  and  consists  of  a  plain  bowl 
4|-  inches  in  diameter  and  2^  inches  deep,  with  flattened 
bottom,  and  a  short  spreading  foot  with  moulded  edge  4yU 
inches  in  diameter.  The  cover  has  a  moulded  rim  5-jL-  inches 
in  diameter  and  a  slightly  raised  middle  upon  which  is  fixed 

*  T.  A.  Cook,  Old  Toura'me,  i  1.59. 
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a  pear-shaped  knop  with  flattened  top  2  inches  in  diameter, 
with  an  invected  and  cabled  border  enclosing  a  plate  of 
crystal.  Beneath  this,  within  an  engrailed  circle  with  a  field 
of  green  translucent  enamel  is  a  shield  of  arms  :  quarterly, 


ARMS  OF  CREPSENER  (FULL-SIZE)  ON  COVER  OF  A  SILVER-GILT  COVERED  CUP. 

LONDON,  1503-4. 

1  and  4,  silver  on  a  bend  engrailed  sable  three  jitched  cross- 
lets,  also  silver,  with  a  crescent  for  difference,  Cressener ; 

2  and  3  azure  semy  of  fleurs-de-lis  silver,  Mortimer ;  with  a 
scutcheon  of  pretence,  vairy  gold  and  gides,  with  an  azure 


j  Both  cup  and  howl  hear  the  following  marks:  (i.)  the 
maker’s  mark,  the  symbol  for  Sagittarius  ;  (ii.)  the  leopard’s 
VOL.  XXII.  Y 


SILVEE-GILT  COVERED  CUP,  LONDON,  150:1-4.  (f  linear.) 
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bordure  with  silver  horseshoes,  Ferrars.  The  total  height  of 
the  cup  is  6 1  inches. 
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head  crowned  ;  (iii.)  a  small  black  letter  f,  being  the  London 
date-letter  for  1503-4. 

Tlie  Great  Waltham  paten  is  silver-gilt,  inches  in  diameter, 


SILVER-GILT  PATEN  (LONDON  1521-2)  AT  GREAT  WALTHAM,  ESSEX,  (f.) 


and  has  a  single  circular  depression  engraved  with  a  vernicle 
charged  upon  a  sun.  Round  the  rim  is  engraved  the  legend  : 

-I-  iJcntlitcamus  pattern  et  filium  cum  sancto  spintu 


terminating  with  a  wounded  heart. 
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The  marks  are :  (i.)  two  links  of  a  chain,  for  the  maker ; 
(ii.)  the  leopard’s  head  crowned ;  (iii.)  a  Lombardic  D,  being 
the  London  date-letter  for  1521-2. 


Mr.  Hope  referred  to  the  recent  discovery  by  him  of  the 
covered  cup  while  on  a  visit  to  Colonel  Tufnell,  and  pointed 
out  that  no  other  piece  of  plate  had  hitherto  come  to  light 
bearing  the  London  letter  for  1503-4,  or  the  Sagittarius 
maker’s  mark.  The  arms  were  curious  as  being  apparently 
feudal  rather  than  personal,  representing,  as  they  did,  the 
manors  of  Cresseners,  Mortimer,  and  Ferrers,  which  were  long- 
held  by  the  Cressener  family.  The  cup  had  passed  about  1720 
into  the  family  of  the  present  owner  by  the  marriage  of 
Samuel  Tufnell  of  Langleys  with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  George 
Cressener,  of  Earl’s  Colne. 


Mr.  Rosenheim  remarked  that  the  workmanship  of  the  bowl 
and  cover  was  difierent,  the  former  showing  no  marks  of  the 
hammer  and  having  apparently  been  cast.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  both  parts  bore  the  same  hall-mark,  he  was  inclined 
to  think  they  did  not  originally  belong  together. 


The  President  said  that  medieval  plate  was  so  rare  in  this 
country  that  a  new  hnd  was  always  worth  recording,  especially 
when  it  exhibited  any  fresh  features.  The  present  specimens 
were  of  additional  interest  as  giving  date-marks  not  otherwise 
represented.  Cups  of  this  pattern  always  had  the  sides 
comparatively  thick  ;  and  he  could  not  think  that  the  cup  and 
cover  exhibited  were  of  different  dates,  though  the  mouldings 
of  the  cover  and  foot  did  not  ao-ree  in  character.  Tlie  mistake, 
ir  it  be  one,  in  the  heraldic  charge  shows  that  even  sixteenth- 
century  workmen  were  fallible.  Thanks  were  due  to  the 
owner  for  lending  a  valuable  relic  of  this  kind  for  exhibition, 
and  to  Mr.  Hope  for  following  up  the  good  fortune  he  had  had 
in  finding  the  cup. 

M.  E.  Hughe.s-Hughe.s,  Esq.,  exhibited  part  of  a  monu¬ 
mental  brass  lately  found  at  Leez  Priory,  Essex  (see  illus¬ 
tration). 

Mr.  Hope  pointed  out  that  the  brass  was  a  figure  of  a  lion, 
which  had  unluckily  lost  its  head,  and  had  evidently  formed 
one  of  a  series  disposed  more  or  less  regularly  about  the  figure 
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or  ligures  of  some  monumental  brass  of  a  date  about  1410  or 
1420.  Since  no  trace  of  any  colouring  remained,  it  was  useless 
to  speculate  upon  the  possible  name  of  the  family  com¬ 
memorated  by  the  brass. 


PART  OF  A  MONUMENTAL  BRASS  FROM  LEEZ  PRIORY,  ESSEX.  (A.) 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  communica¬ 
tions  and  exhibitions. 
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Thursday,  4th  June,  1908. 

CHARLES  H.  READ,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  President  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

From  the  Author Prehistoric  Man  in  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan.  By 
Henry  Montgomery.  8vo.  Toronto,  1908. 

From  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library,  Providence,  U.S.A.  : — Three  proclama¬ 
tions  concerning  the  lottery  for  Virginia  1613-I()21  (containing  facsimiles 
reproduced  from  two  original  proclamations  in  the  Library  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  London),  fol.  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  1907. 

The  President  referred  in  suitable  terms  to  the  great  loss 
which  the  Society  had  sustained  since  its  last  meeting  by  the 
death  of  Sir  John  Evans,  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
Fellows,  and  a  former  President.  He  proposed  the  following 
Resolution,  which  was  seconded  by  Sir  Edward  Brabrook, 
C.B.,  V.P.,  and  carried  unanimously : 

“  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  meeting  on  the  day 
of  the  funeral  of  Sir  John  Evans,  cannot  but  record  on  the 
minutes  of  its  proceedings  the  sense  the  Fellows  entertain  of 
the  loss  which  his  death  is  to  them  and  to  the  science  they 
cultivate.  They  have  in  remembrance  the  seven  years  during 
which  Sir  John  Evans  presided  over  the  Society  with 
advantage  to  it  and  honour  to  himself.  They  recollect  that 
he  had  been  for  fifty-six  years  a  Fellow,  and  was  at  the  time 
of  his  death  one  of  its  oldest  members.  But  these  recollections 
fall  far  short  of  the  sense  they  feel  of  what  he  was  and  what 
he  did  for  Antiquarian  research. 

There  was  no  branch  of  the  study  of  antiquity  and  of  the 
history  of  former  times  to  which  he  did  not  apply  his 
unrivalled  powers  and  his  deep  knowledge.  To  this  Society 
he  devoted  his  services  in  every  capacity  in  which  he  could 
be  useful  to  it,  and  by  it  his  memory  will  ever  be  held  in 
honour. 

His  donation  of  £500  as  the  nucleus  of  a  Research  Fund  has 
enabled  the  Society  to  assist  many  useful  explorations,  and 
has  been  followed  by  further  gifts  which  will  render  that 
branch  of  the  Society’s  activities  still  more  available  in 
future. 

The  Society  tenders  to  the  family  of  Sir  Johti  Evans  its 
respectful  sympathy.” 

In  accordance  with  the  Statutes,  ch.  xii.  |  ii.  an  estimate  of 
£208  5s.  submitted  by  Messrs.  Nichols  and  Sons  for  printing 
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a  General  Index  to  Proceedings,  2nd  Series,  Vols.  I.-XX. 
was  laid  before  the  Society  and  duly  approved. 

This  being  an  evening  appointed  for  the  election  of  Fellows 
no  papers  were  read. 

Charles  Dawson,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  Dvo  prick-spurs 
found  in  Hastings  Castle,  and  an  iron  object  from  Lewes 
Castle. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  this  exhibition. 


The  followino;  v;entlemen  were  elected  Fellows: 

Charles  Harding  Firth,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Hon.  LL.D.,  Regius 
Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Rev.  William  Macgregor,  M.A. 

Major  Wilmot  Vaughan. 

Rev.  Edmund  Carles  Hopper,  M.A. 

Edward  Milligen  Beloe,  Esq. 

Lieut. -Colonel  Phineas  Barrett  Tuthill,  R.A.M.C.,  M.D. 
Duncan  Grant  Warrand,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Robert  Valentine  Berkeley,  Esq. 

Percy  Manning,  Esq.,  M.A.  (re-elected). 


Thursday,  18th  June,  1908. 

CHARLES  H.  READ,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

From  Aymer  Vallance,  Esq.,  E.S.A.  : — Art  in  England  during  the  Elizabethan 
and  Stuart  Periods.  (Special  spring  number  of  The  Studio,  1908).  8vo. 
Jvondon,  1908. 

From  the  Author  : — An  Historical  Account  of  Canonbury  Tower.  By  Henry  W. 
Fincbam.  8vo.  London,  1908. 

From  the  Board  of  Education,  South  Kensington  : — On  the  Observations  of 
Stars  made  in  some  British  Stone  Circles,  preliminary  note,  second  note,  and 
third  note.  By  Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  K.C.B.  8vo.  London,  1905-1908. 
From  H.  St.  George  Gray,  Esq.  : — Report  on  the  Excavations  at  Wick  Barrow, 
Stogursey,  Somersetshire.  8vo.  Taunton,  1908. 

A  letter  from  Lady  Evans  was  read,  expressing  on  behalf 
of  herself  and  the  family  of  Sir  John  Evans  their  heartfelt 
thanks  for  the  Society’s  kind  message  of  sympathy  with  them 
in  their  sorrow,  and  of  appreciation  of  Sir  John’s  life  and 
work. 

Robert  Valentine  Berkeley,  Esq.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 
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W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Esq.,  M.A.,  on  behalf  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Silchester  Excavation  Fund,  submitted  a 
detailed  report  of  the  excavations  carried  out  on  the  site  of  the 
Romano-British  town  of  Calleva  in  1907. 

The  excavations  in  question  extended  over  the  six  months 
from  l7th  May  to  27th  November,  under  the  constant  super¬ 
vision  and  direction  of  Mr.  Mill  Stephenson. 

In  pursuance  of  the  plan  outlined  in  last  year’s  report,  the 
Committee’s  inve.stigations  were  begun  in  the  grass  field  which 
occupies  a  considerable  area  near  the  middle  of  the  Roman 
site. 

A  small  section  in  the  north-east  corner  of  this  held  was 
examined  in  1903,  and  apparently  formed  part  of  an  insula 
extending  westwards,  but  the  remaining  portion  could  not  be 
excavated  until  last  year.  The  northern  margin  of  the  insula 
is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  modern  road  across  the  site,  and 
when  explored  in  1901  showed  the  foundations  of  the  gateway 
to  some  important  building.  Search  was  made  for  this  in 
1907,  but  only  some  insignihcant  traces  of  it  could  be  found, 
the  rest  having  been  completely  destroyed  and  the  site  partly 
overlaid  by  other  buildings.  These  seem  to  have  been  con¬ 
nected  with  a  row  of  shops  along  the  western  margin  of  the 
insula,  and  consisted  of  several  rooms  or  courts,  with  which 
was  associated  a  long  brick  drain  of  unusual  construction. 
The  ground  south  of  these  buildings  was  probably  the  gaixlen 
of  the  original  mansion.  In  it  were  found  three  wood-lined 
wells  and  a  few  rubbish  pits. 

The  remaininp;  south-western  corner  of  the  o;rass  field  and 
the  ground  west  and  south  of  it  contained  an  insula  which 
has  yielded  remains  of  several  interesting  buildings. 

In  the  grass  field  a  small  house  was  uncovered,  showing 
signs  of  alteration,  and  having  several  of  its  walls  built  upon 
piles.  Near  it  were  a  large  wood-lined  tank,  the  mosaic  fioor 
of  a  destroyed  isolated  structure,  and  other  interesting 
features. 

The  southern  half  of  the  insula  contained  a  good  deal  of 
open  or  garden  ground,  but  along  its  western  margin  was  a 
large  house  of  the  courtyard  type  which  appears  to  have 
grown  from  a  simpler  nucleus.  In  one  part  of  the  original 
house  was  a  large  composite  hypocaust,  and  another  chamber 
was  perhaps  a  lararium.  Several  interesting  features  were 
met  Avith  outside  the  house,  including  the  mosaic  floor  of  a 
destroyed  wooden  building,  and  a  number  of  wells  and  rubbish 
pits.  Immediately  to  the  north  of  the  courtyard  house  were 
uncovered  the  very  perfect  foundations  of  a  square  temple, 
probably  of  early  date.  The  platform  of  the  podium  still 
retained  its  floor  of  red  mosaic,  while  the  cella,  although  robbed 
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of  its  floor,  showed  the  base  of  the  broad  step  or  platform  for 
the  image  of  the  deity  to  whom  the  temple  was  dedicated. 
On  and  about  this  were  found  some  of  the  shattered  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  image  itself,  which  was  about  life-size  and  of 
stone.  All  that  can  at  present  be  said  about  it  is  that  the 
figure  was  bearded  and  wore  apparently  a  long  cloak,  and  had 
the  legs  protected  by  greaves  ornamented  with  lions’  heads. 
A  large  piece  of  the  left  hand  grasps  what  seems  to  be  the 
lower  end  of  a  cornucopia. 

In  addition,  there  have  turned  up  considerable  fragments  of 
at  least  three  inscriptions,  finely  cut  on  thin  slabs  of  Purbeck 
marble.  One  of  them  has  about  the  beginning  the  word 
MARTI,  which  may  be  suggestive  of  the  dedication  of  the 
temple  to  Mars,  of  whose  image  the  fragments  found  probably 
formed  part.  Another  of  the  inscriptions  is  perhaps  even  more 
important,  since  it  contains  the  significant  word  CALLEVAE, 
and  so  places  beyond  all  doubt  the  identity  of  the  Roman 
town  at  bilchester  with  the  Calleva  or  Calleva  Attrebatum  of 
the  7th,  13th,  14th,  and  15th  of  the  Antonine  Itineraries. 


Professor  Haverfield  congratulated  the  excavators  on 
approaching  the  end  of  their  labours,  which  had  been  con¬ 
tinuously  successful.  The  completion  next  year  of  the  ground 
plan  of  Calleva  would  be  a  splendid  achievement  and  con¬ 
siderably  help  forward  the  study  of  Roman  Britain.  The 
three  inscriptions  were  tantalizing.  They  seemed  to  contain  the 
same  elements  but  were  difficult  to  restore  completely.  He 
was  inclined  to  think  that  each  began  with  a  proper  name,  and 
preferred  to  read  Marti  as  Martialis,  rather  than  as  the  name 
of  the  war-god,  which  would  have  been  in  larger  letters  than 
the  rest.  There  were  references  to  collationes  and  a  collegium 
peregrinorum  established  at  Calleva;  but  though  several 
inscriptions  mentioning  such  a  collegium  had  been  found  in  the 
Roman  Empire,  nothing  was  known  about  it.  The  persons 
named  were  evidently  connected  with  the  guild,  and  had 
received  some  privilege  recorded  on  the  tablets.  The  temple 
was  a  good  example  of  the  Roman  provincial  type ;  there  were 
many  parallels  in  the  Western  Empire,  some  square  instead  of 
oblong,  which,  like  the  three  examples  found  at  Silchester, 
differed  from  the  ordinary  classical  type.  The  pottery 
covered  the  whole  period  of  the  Roman  occupation,  and  the 
finds  in  general  from  Silchester  fitted  in  well  with  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  that  the  town  lasted  well  into  the  fourth  century. 
There  remained  a  good  deal  to  be  done  outside  the  walls ;  as, 
for  instance,  to  discover  the  character  of  the  area  between  the 
town  walls  and  the  less  marked  intrenchments,  and  to  fix  the 
dates  of  the  town’s  growth.  He  himself  recognized  an  almost 
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square  area  bounded  by  insulae  10,  19,  21,  35,  which  may 
have  been  the  original  area  laid  out  by  the  Homans,  when 
they  gave  a  town  character  to  the  tribal  capital.  The  straight 
lines  of  streets  seemed  not  to  proceed  beyond  that  area.  He 
expected  striking  results  from  the  cemetery  or  cemeteries 
when  located,  and  pointed  out  that  the  smaller  finds  at 
Silchester  did  not  come  up  to  expectations ;  there  were  very 
few  brooches  and  little  enamel,  but  the  bulk  of  such  finds  would 
come  from  the  interments.  Hitherto  little  assistance  had 
been  obtained  from  stratification,  internal  evidence  being  relied 
on  for  dating ;  but  the  burials  at  Silchester  could  be  relied 
upon  to  furnish  an  enormous  amount  of  chronological 
material. 

Mr.  Walters  called  attention  to  the  exceptional  quality  of 
the  smaller  finds,  and  noticed  a  preponderance  of  earl}^  Roman 
objects.  Besides  the  so-called  “Samian”  there  was  another 
class  of  glazed  ware  represented,  which  was  found  in  Gaul  and 
other  parts  of  the  Empire,  the  glaze  being  of  metallic  character. 
There  were  also  specimens  ornamented  in  the  manner  of  cut- 
glass,  probably  made  at  Lezoux  in  the  third  century.  There 
was  a  very  early  piece  of  imitation  Arretine  ware,  and  the 
“  thumb-pot  ”  might  Ije  referred  to  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.  Some  hard  grey  ware  dated  before  the  Roman 
occupation,  and  came  from  Gallia  Belgica;  it  was  common 
at  Colchester,  but  rare  elsewhere  in  Britain.  The  marbled 
ware,  with  yellow  glaze  smeared  with  red  paint,  was  made  at 
La  Graufesenque  in  the  middle  of  the  first  century,  the  same 
potters’  names  occurring  on  the  red  ware. 

Dr.  McDonald  considered  *the  exhibition  a  remarkable  one’ 
and  invited  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the  Newstead  finds 
now  on  exhibition  in  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  at  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Mr.  Mill  Stephenson  said  nine  pottery  vessels  had  been 
found  at  the  .same  level,  13  feet  down  in  a  pit,  which  had  all 
through  yielded  fragments  of  all  sorts.  Attempts  had  often 
been  made  to  take  advantage  of  stratification  at  Silchester, 
but  always  without  success.  Sometimes  a  piece  of  “  Samian  ” 
ware  was  found  at  the  top  of  an  excavation,  and  other  pieces 
of  the  same  vessel  5  to  13  feet  deeper.  The  pottery  was 
generally  found  in- a  ring  on  the  outer  side  of  a  pit;  and  as 
the  excavation  was  small,  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to 
recover  vessels  entire,  and  they  never  contained  anything  but 
soil.  There  were  other  vessels  that  might  be  arranged  in 
groups  as  the  nine  on  the  table  had  been,  as  finds  in  the  same 
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pit  had  been  labelled  and  kept  together.  Three  sides  of  the 
temple  had  been  examined,  but  it  was  just  possible  that  the 
missing  portions  of  the  inscribed  slabs  would  be  found  on  the 
fourth  side. 

Mr.  Reginald  Smith  remarked  that  some  of  the  red  ware 
belonged  to  types  found  on  Pudding-Pan  Rock,  and  one  such 
piece  was  of  importance  as  bearing  a  German  potter’s  stamp 
(GENIALIS .  m).  Among  the  exhibits  were  local  imitations 
in  grey  ware  of  first  century  Gaulish  red  ware ;  and  the 
group  of  nine  was  of  special  interest  as  comprising  British 
and  Roman  forms,  as  well  as  a  fine  vase  of  coloured  ware, 
which  recalled  specimens  found  at  Roanne  and  elsewhere  in 
France,  and  described  by  M.  Dechelette*  as  pre-Roman.  The 
same  close  association  of  Late-Celtic  and  Roman  pottery  had 
been  found  recently  in  a  series  of  pits  at  Cobham,  Surrey. t  The 
brooches  belonged  mainly  to  the  first  two  centuries ;  and  he 
could  see  little  on  exhibition  that  could  be  assigned  to  the 
third  century,  and  practically  nothing  of  the  fourth.  A  pit 
similarly  lined  with  basket  work,  presumably  pre-Roman,  had 
been  found  at  Leicester,  and  was  illustrated  in  Proceedhigs, 
2nd  S.  i.  245. 

Mr.  Clement  Reid  said  the  same  seeds  occurred  again  and 
again  on  the  site,  but  there  was  a  new  Umbel  lifer  this  year 
which  he  thought  had  irot  grown  here  but  had  been  brought 
over  in  packing  from,  the  continent,  perhaps  with  Gaulish 
pottery.  None  of  the  specimens  suggested  any  trade  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Mediterranean  or  the  Rhine  district,  but  many 
pointed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bordeaux.  The  opium  poppy 
had  not  been  found  till  recently,  and  they  had  to  determine 
all  specimens  without  reference  to  their  surroundings. 

The  President  said  there  was  a  melancholy  satisfaction  in 
coming  so  near  the  end  of  a  great  undertaking  such  as  the 
exploration  of  Silchester,  but  he  felt  sure  that  the  most 
fascinating  part  was  to  come,  when  the  cemetery  was  found. 
The  full  attendance  of  Fellows  to  hear  the  Silchester  report 
year  by  year  was  sufficient  proof  of  the  interest  taken  in  the 
work,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  Director,  who  was  treasurer  of 
the  Fund,  he  thought  it  fitting  to  make  a  special  appeal  for 
subscriptions  towards  the  completion  of  the  programme. 
There  was  material  for  a  monograj)h  on  the  Roman  town  not 
to  be  equalled  in  or  out  of  Britain. 

In  illustration  of  the  paper,  which  will  be  printed  in 
Archaeologia,  a  large  number  of  objects  in  bronze,  iron,  bone, 
and  glass,  vessels  of  pottery,  a  few  architectural  fragments, 

■*  Itevue  Arch(‘olociiqni\  3rd  S.  xxvi.  196,  plates  t.  yI. 

f  Surrey  Archceoloyical  Collections,  xxi.  202. 
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and  a  model  of  the  temple  to  scale  made  by  Mr.  J.  Cliallenor 
Smith  were  also  exhibited. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  this  communica¬ 
tion. 


Thursday,  25th  June,  1908. 

CHARLES  H.  READ,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

From  the  Committee  of  the  Corbridge  Excavation  Fund  : — Corstopitum  ;  Report 
of  the  Excavations  in  1907.  8vo.  Kewcastle-upou-Tvne,  1908. 

From  the  Author  ; — Keynsham  Abbey  (a  reprint).  By  Rev.  F.  W.  Weaver, 
F.S.A.  8vo.  n.p.  1907. 

Charles  Harding  Firtli,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  was  admitted 
Fellow. 

In  accordance  with  the  Statutes,  Chapter  XIX.  §  i,  notice 
was  given  of  the  following  proposal  by  the  Council  of  an 
alteration  in  the  Statutes  ; 

Ch.  III.  §  I. 

For 

Every  person  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  shall 
pay  the  sum  of  Eight  Guineas  for  his  Admission 
Fee,” 

Bead 

“  Every  penson  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  shall 
pay  the  sum  of  Ten  Guineas  for  his  Admission 
Fee.” 

The  President  explained  that  the  object  of  the  proposed 
charge,  which  of  course  would  not  affect  any  of  the  existing 
Fellows,  was  a  permanent  increase  in  the  income  of  the 
Research  Fund  by  the  allocation  to  it  of  part  of  the  Admission 
Fees  ;  but  the  Council  thought  that,  if  passed,  the  change 
should  not  be  put  in  force  as  regards  any  candidate  whose 
certificate  was  already  suspended. 

Thomas  Ashby,  Esq.,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  F.S.A,  read  a  paper 
on  the  Villa  d’Este  at  Tivoli,  which  will  be  printed  in 
ArclMeologia 

I  Horace  Sandars,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  reproduction  of 
j  the  bu-st  known  as  the  “  Dame  d’Elche  ”  in  the  Louvre,  Paris. 

Lord  Balcarres  thought  the  bust  had  no  feature  that  was 
not  contradicted  in  some  other  part  of  it.  From  the  aesthetic 
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point  of  view  there  were  paradoxes  in  it  showing  that  the 
sculptor  laid  equal  stress  on  essential  and  unessential  points. 
Tlie  moulding  of  the  lips  was  fine,  but  the  colouring  too 
strong,  and  no  good  artist  would  have  allowed  the  ornaments 
to  detract  from  the  features.  The  jewels  were  executed  with 
care  in  the  Phoenician  manner,  but  overbalanced  the  v^hole 
composition,  and  reduced  its  merits.  But  for  the  fibula,  he 
would  have  considered  it  Phoenician  work.  The  straight  and 
lifeless  nose  was  as  remai’kable  as  the  lips,  and  agrees  with 
the  almond-shaped  eyes,  that  have  a  downward  tendency. 
When  the  nose  and  lips  were  compared  with  the  modelling  of 
the  body,  it  was  impossible  to  consider  all  to  be  the  work  of 
one  artist.  There  was  no  modelling  of  the  back  or  neck,  and 
very  little  seen  of  the  arms.  The  approximate  date  was  no 
doubt  the  third  century  B.C.,  but  the  style  reappeared  in 
South  Italy  during  the  thirteenth  century.  The  melancholy 
face  and  abundant  jewellery  suggested  the  courtesan,  and  the 
type  must  have  been  represented  elsewhere.  The  artist  was 
not  isolated,  but  followed  and  handed  on  traditions,  so  that 
further  researches  would  produce  analogous  examples,  if  the 
bust  were  genuine. 

Mr.  Sandars  in  reply  showed  on  the  screen  similar  sculptures 
of  undoubted  authenticity  from  Cerro  de  los  Santos,  which  he 
had  brought  before  the  Society  on  a  previous  occasion.*  He 
had  seen  another  example  in  eastern  Spain,  and  the  artist 
evidently  followed  a  tradition,  as  many  of  the  Despenaperros 
figures  had  the  same  arrangement  of  the  collar  and  mitre. 

The  President  agreed  that  the  bust  was  a  wonderful  work 
of  art,  but  its  unique  character  might  well  arouse  suspicion. 
The  arguments  brought  forward  were,  however,  strongly  in 
favour  of  its  autheliticity.  In  his  opinion  the  overcharged 
ornament  bad  been  rightly  interpreted,  and  agreed  with  its 
votive  character.  The  shoulders  reaching  almost  to  the  ears 
were  poorly  modelled,  and  its  was  not  clear  whether  the  figure 
was  seated  or  standing,  but  the  face  showed  wonderful  artistic 
skill.  He  looked  forward  to  similar  discoveries  in  Spain,  and 
fully  concurred  in  the  date  suggested  (third  century  B.C.). 
The  reproduction  was  creditable  to  all  concerned,  and  the 
Society  appreciated  the  privilege  of  examining  it. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  communica¬ 
tions  and  exhibitions. 

The  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society  were  then  adjourned 
to  Thursday,  26th  November. 

*  Arcit apologia,  lx.  81,  82. 
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Thursday,  26th  November,  1908. 

CHAELES  HERCULES  READ,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  President, 
in  the  Cliair. 


The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  : 

From  Rev.  H.  V.  le  Bas  : 

(1)  The  ancient  register  of  North  Elinham.  Norfolk,  1538  to  1631.  Tran- 
scnbed  by  A.  G.  Legge.  8vo.  Norwich,  1888. 

(2)  Ancient  chnrchwardens’  accounts  in  the  parish  of  North  Elmham,  1539 
to  1577.  With  notes  by  A.  G.  Legge.  4to.  Norwich,  1891. 

From  the  Author  Liverpool  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  1705  and  1708,  from 
a  rate  assessment  book  of  the  town  and  parish.  By  Henry  Beet,  F.S.A. 
8vo.  Liverpool,  1908. 

From  the  Author  Screens  and  galleries  in  English  churches.  By  Francis 
Bond.  8vo.  Oxford,  1908. 

From  the  Author  Some  notes  on  the  gold  armilla  found  in  Grunty  Fen, 
together  with  Wr.  Isaac  Deck’s  original  account  of  its  discovery  in  1844. 
By  the  Baron  von  Hiigel,  M.A.  8vo.  Cambridge,  1907. 

FromL.  L.  Duncan,  Esq.,  M.V.O.,  F.S.A.  : — Charlton,  near  Woolwich,  Kent. 
Full  and  complete  copies  of  all  the  inscriptions  in  the  old  parish  church  and 
churchyard,  etc.  By  L.  M.  May.  8vo.  London,  1908. 

Fiom  the  Author;  The  Arretine  vase  in  the  Cambridge  Archatological 
Museum.  By  H.  B.  Walters.  8vo.  n.p.  n.d. 

From  the  Author,  Robert  Day,  Esq.,  F.S.A. : 

(1)  A  short  sketch  of  the  North  Cork  Regiment  of  Militia,  raised  1793, 
disbanded  1908.  8vo.  n.p.  n.d. 

(2)  On  the  silver  communion  jilate  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Prince's 
Street.  Cork.  8vo.  n.p.  n.d. 

(3)  Silver  hall-marked  medal  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  1798-9.  8vo.  n.p.  n.d. 

From  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Esq. : — Cuneiform  inscriptions.  Chaldean,  Babylonian, 
and  Assyrian  collections  contained  in  the  library  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan. 
Catalogued  by  Rev.  C.  IL  W.  .Johns.  12nio.  New  York,  1908. 

From  the  Author  Notes  on  “  Danes’  Skins.”  By  H.  St.  George  Gray.  8vo. 
n.p.  1908.  e>  J 

From  Rev.  F.  W.  Weaver,  F.S.A.  :—Anecdota  Oxoniensia.  The  chronicle  of 
.John  of  VV  orcester,  1118-1140,  being  the  continuation  of  the  Clironicon  ex 
Ltironicii  of  Florence  of  Worcester.  Edited  by  .J.  R.  H.  Weaver.  4to. 
Oxford,  1908. 

From  F.  G.  Hilton  Price,  Esq.,  Director  A  catalogue  of  the  Egyptian 
antiquities  in  the  possession  of  F.  G.  Hilton  Price,  Dir.  S.A.  Vol  II  4to 
London,  1908. 
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From  the  Author  : — Les  stations  lacustres  d’Europe  aux  ages  de  la  pierre  ct  du 
bronze.  Far  Robert  Munro.  8vo.  Faris,  1908. 

From  the  Author  : — Notes  on  the  parish  of  Burton  in  Wirral.  By  F.  C.  Beazley, 
F.S.A.  8vo.  Liverpool,  1908. 

From  the  Editor: — The  parish  register  of  Muston,  in  the  county  of  Leicester, 
for  the  years  1501-1730.  Edited  hy  T.  M.  Blagg,  F.S.A.  8yo.  Newark, 
1908. 

From  the  Author  : — Notes  on  the  cartograjjhy  of  the  counties  of  England  and 
Wales.  By  H.  G.  Fordham.  8vo.  Hertford,  1908. 

From  the  Author,  T.  H.  B.  Graham,  Eisq. : 

(1)  Cromwell’s  silver  coinage.  8vo.  London,  1908. 

(2)  The  re-coinage  of  1696-1697.  8vo.  London,  1906. 

From  L.  F.  Salzmann,  Esq. : — Second  report  of  the  Fevensey  Excavation  Com¬ 
mittee,  for  the  season  1907-1908.  8vo.  London,  1908. 

From  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  : — De  Danske  Runeniindes- 
mmrker.  I.  i.  fol.  Copenhagen,  1893-1908. 

E'rom  the  Author,  G.  iMontagu  Benton,  Esq.  : 

(1)  ()n  stone  coffins  and  skeletons  discovered  at  Thetford,  Norfolk,  8vo. 
n.p.  1908. 

(2)  ( )n  a  fourteenth-centui’y  wall-painting  in  Lolworth  church,  representing 
the  incredulity  of  St.  Thomas.  8yo.  n.p.  n.d. 

From  the  Author  : — Supplement  to  Bibliographia  Jamaicensis.  By  F.  Cundall, 
EhS.A.  8vo.  Kingston,  Jamaica,  1908. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Libraries  of  London  :  a  guide  for  students.  By 
Reginald  A.  Rye.  8vo.  London,  1908. 

From  the  Author  : — Notes  historical  and  traditional  to  accompany  a  pedigree  of 
the  family  of  Honssemayne  du  Boulay.  By  J.  T.  H.  du  Boulay.  fto. 
Winchester,  1908. 

From  W.  H.  Richardson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  : 

(1)  Archmological  studies  on  the  two  manors  of  Fonsburne  and  Newgate 
Street,  Bishop’s  Hatfield.  By  J.  W.  Carlile.  8vo.  Hereford,  n.d. 

(2)  The  Saxon  window  in  Mugginton  church.  By  F.  H.  Currey  and  Rev. 
J.  C.  Cox.  8vo.  n.p.  1903. 

From  the  Author  : — Dr.  Walter  Bayley  and  his  works,  1629-1592.  By  D’Arcy 
Fower.  8vo.  London,  1907. 

From  the  Author  : — The  circle  in  South  African  myth.  By  Frofessor  E.  H.  L. 
Schwarz,  F.G.S.  8vo.  Cape  Town,  1908. 

From  the  Author,  Rev.  (  ).  J.  Reichel,  F.S.A.  : 

(1)  The  hundred  of  Haytor  in  the  time  of  Testa  de  Nevil,  1244.  8vo. 
n.p.  1908. 

(2)  Twenty  "first  report  of  the  Committee  on  Devonshire  verbal  provincialisms. 
8vo.  n.]).  1908. 


Tlie  following  were  admitted  Fellows: 

Rev.  Edmund  Carles  Hopper,  M.A. 
William  Thomas  Lancaster,  Esq. 
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Nov.  26.] 

Notice  was  given  of  a  Ballot  for  the  election  of  a  Member 
of  Council  in  the  room  of  Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B.,  on  Thursday, 
3rd  December,  and  that  Edwin  Hanson  Freshtield,  Esq.,  M.A., 
had  been  recommended  by  the  Council  for  such  election. 

The  President  referred  to  the  loss  which  the  Society  had 
sustained  by  the  death  of  Mr.  George  Edward  Fox.  He  was 
not  only  a  distinguished  archieologist  who  had  made  the 
architectural  and  other  remains  of  Roman  Britain  his 
especial  study,  but  a  man  of  charming  manner  and  amiable 
disposition. 

Mr.  P.  Carlyon  Britton  inquired  if  the  President  could 
explain  why  the  Society  of  Anti(|uaries  was  not  represented 
officially  on  the  Royal  Commission  on  Historical  Monuments 
for  England. 

Tire  President  replied  that  there  had  been  some  corres¬ 
pondence  on  this  point,  which  had  caused  dissatisfaction 
among  many  of  the  Fellows.  In  conjunction  with  the  Royal 
Academy  and  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  the 
Society  had  sent  a  letter  to  the  Prime  Minister  asking  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  investigate  and 
preserve  the  ancient  monuments  of  England.  This  letter 
could  not  be  traced,  but  a  copy  was  subsequently  sent  and 
duly  acknowledged.  Shortly  before  the  names  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  were  published,  the  President  had  heard  that  the 
authorities  of  a  number  of  institutions  had  been  asked  to 
submit  the  names  of  representatives  to  serve  on  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  that  they  had  in  accordance  with  that  request  made 
their  own  selections.  On  the  appearance  of  the  list,  it  seemed 
proper  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  Council  of  this  Society, 
to  consider  what  line  the  Society  was  to  take  with  regard  to 
the  appointment  and  constitution  of  the  Commission.  The 
matter  was  discussed,  and  a  letter  written  to  the  Prime 
Minister  pointing  out  that,  wdiereas  other  societies  of  less 
prominence  and  less  antiquity  were  represented  directly  on 
the  Commission,  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  the  mother 
Society  of  this  country,  was  not  officially  represented.  Mr. 
Asquith’s  argument  wms  curious  and  did  not  appeal  to  the 
Council.  The  Society  of  Antiquaries,  he  contended,  was  so 
distinguished  a  body  that  anyone  could  select  representatives 
from  it  without  consulting  the  Society  itself.  Other  societies 
were  quite  unknown  to  Mr.  Asquith,  and  were  therefore 
invited  to  submit  representative  names.  The  Council’s  reply 
pointed  out  that  of  the  four  Fellows  of  this  Society  appointed 
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Commissioners,  two  represented  other  bodies,  and  none  could 
be  considered  as  representing  the  Society,  as  he  had  not 
been  formally  nominated.  Mr.  Asquith  finally  replied  that  he 
saw  no  reason  to  make  any  change,  and  pointed  out  that  it 
was  unusual  to  consult  anybody  in  appointing  a  Royal  Com¬ 
mission.  It  therefore  remained  for  this  Society  to  decide  on 
its  line  of  action,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  Commission  had 
been  appointed  principally  at  its  instigation.  Though  the 
Commission  was  not  entirely  to  our  liking,  it  was  not  dignified 
for  the  Society  to  hold  back  now  that  its  composition  was 
finally  settled ;  and  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
Council  that  the  Society  should  loyally  support  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  He  hoped  and  expected  that  the  Society  would  endorse 
that  opinion,  and  render  all  the  assistance  in  its  power. 

Dr.  Alfred  C.  Fryer,  F.S.A.,  read  a  paper  on  the  Wooden 
Monumental  Effigies  of  England  and  Wales.  As  far  as  can  be 
ascertained  there  are  ninety-three  such  effigies  in  this  country, 
distributed  over  twenty-six  counties.  The  greater  proportion 
represent  military  personages,  but  there  are  as  many  as 
twenty-four  ladies,  as  well  as  one  judge,  three  laymen,  an 
archbishop,  and  three  priests ;  while  two  of  the  effigies  also 
have  cadavers.  Authentic  records  exist  of  at  least  twenty- 
two  other  wooden  effigies  which  have  been  destroyed. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Prior  congratulated  the  author  on  his  tabulation 
of  wooden  effigies,  and  remarked  on  the  utility  of  photography 
for  such  purposes.  This  kind  of  archaeological  work  was 
much  more  advanced  abroad  than  in  England.  The  art  of 
effigy-sculpture  passed  from  one  strict  convention  to  another 
equally  strict  through  a  period  of  free  sculpture.  The  first 
was  the  hieratic  convention  of  religious  use,  the  last  was  that 
of  commercial  use  ;  but  in  the  interval  the  artist  was  free  and 
untrammelled,  and  produced  the  best  effigies  existing.  Some 
of  the  highest  sculptural  art  in  England  was  produced  between 
1280  and  1350.  The  author  had  shown  some  scepticism,  but 
had  freely  accepted  some  of  the  proposed  identifications.  The 
genealogist  sometimes  went  too  far  in  identifying  such  effigies 
from  records,  and  leaped  from  possibilities  to  probabilities. 
After  1450  most  of  the  effigies  with  inscriptions  and  certain 
of  the  bishops  could  be  identified,  as  could  the  effigy  of  John 
Gower  in  the  cathedral  cliurch  of  Southwark.  This  last  was 
not  included  in  the  paper,  though  the  head  and  feet  are 
certainly  of  wood.  He  could  not  believe  that  these  effigies 
were  intended  to  be  portraits,  as  many  of  them  had  the  same 
features.  Some  of  the  royal  effigies  might  be  true  portraits, 
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but  Henry  III.  and  the  wife  of  Richard  II.  were  nothing  but 
ideal  representations.  That  of  Queen  Philippa  was  possibly 
the  only  portrait-effigy  in  England. 

Lord  Balcarres  inquired  the  reason  for  carving  these 
effigies  in  wood.  The  importance  of  some  of  the  subjects 
precluded  any  idea  of  economy,  nor  was  the  question  of  statics 
an  important  one  in  this  connection.  He  thought  that  the 
effigies  did  not  all  belong  to  one  class  and  were  not  carved  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  Westminster  example  was  not  an 
effigy  at  all,  but  simply  a  basis  for  brass  plates ;  and  some 
others  were  merely  foundations  for  gesso  or  wax  modelling. 
The  second  and  more  important  group  was  composed  of  self- 
contained  works  of  art,  the  best  example  being  that  at  Much 
Marcle,  Herefordshire ;  and  this  group  comprised  actual 
portrait  figures.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  variety  in  the 
series  of  heads  shown  on  the  screen  in  illustration  of  the 
paper. 


Mr.  Hope  also  regarded  the  use  of  wood  by  wealthy 
families  as  a  curious  fact.  It  was  interesting  to  compare 
the  wooden  effigies  at  Brancepeth,  co.  Durham,  with  the 
neighbouring  sepulchral  monuments  of  alabaster,  and  he 
suggested  that  the  wooden  figures  were  models  or  templets 
submitted  by  the  alabaster- workers  before  beginning  on  the 
more  precious  material.  The  turrets  of  King’s  College  chapel 
at  Cambridge  were  actually  set  up  in  wood  on  approval  before 
being  reproduced  in  stone  as  they  are  to-day.  Now  that  the 
wooden  effigies  had  been  tabulated,  attention  might  be  turned 
to  the  monuments  of  Purbeck  marble  which  needed  similar 
treatment. 

The  President  regarded  the  paper  as  an  excellent  example 
of  what  the  new  Royal  Commission  would  have  to  do  in 
regard  to  the  monuments  of  this  country.  We  could  assume 
that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  admirable  series  described  in  the 
paper  were  of  English  work ;  and  such  monuments  should 
figure  in  the  album  of  English  art  that  had  already  been 
I  suggested  to  the  Society.  Specimens  existed  abroad,  such  as 
I  the  figure  of  a  bishop  of  the  late  fourteenth  century  at 
Burgos,  Spain  ;  and  as  the  bishop  was  an  Englishman,  it  was 
possible  that  the  effigy  was  exported,  as  the  alabasters 
certainly  were.  Whether  the  effigies  represented  the  features 
of  the  deceased  with  any  exactitude  was  a  question,  but  the 
bolder  carvings  were  evidently  intended  to  do  so.  The 
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similarity,  however,  was  only  conventional,  and  they  could 
not  he  considered  portraits  in  our  sense  of  the  term. 

Dr.  Fryer’s  paper  will  be  printed  in  Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  this  communi¬ 
cation. 


Thursday,  3rd  December,  1908. 

CHARLES  HERCULES  READ,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

From  the  Council  of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London  : 

Publications  of  the  Societe  archeologique  et  historique  de  la  Charente. 
viz.  : 

Bulletin  1845-1889.  8vo. 

Bulletin  and  Mcmoires  1892-1904.  8vo. 

Table  gcnerale  1845-1900.  8yo. 

Annexe  Bulletin  1890-1891.  Cimetiere  d’Herpes  ;  Fouilles  et  Collection 
Ph.  Delamain.  fol. 

Annexe  Bulletin  de  1897.  Le  Tresor  Liturgique  de  Cherves  en  Angou- 
mois.  Par.  X.  Barbier  de  Montault.  fol. 

Le  Tresor  des  pieces  Angoiimoisines  inedites  on  rares.  Tome  II. 
1807. 

From  the  Viking  Club  : 

(1)  Saga  Book  of  the  Viking  Club.  Vol.  I.  part  ii.,  vol.  II.  parts  ii.  and 
iii.,  vols.  III.  IV.  and  V.  8vo.  London,  1896-1908. 

(2)  Orkney  and  Shetland  Old-lore.  Nos.  1-8.  8vo.  London,  1907-1908. 

(3)  Ruins  of  the  Saga  Time.  By  Thorsteinn  Erlingsson.  8vo.  London, 
1899. 

Tliere  was  laid  upon  the  tsMe  the  A ntiphonarium  ad  usum 
ecclesiae  8S.  Cosmae  et  Damiani,  a  magnificent  large  folio 
Italian  manuscript  of  late  fifteenth-century  work,  lately 
bequeathed  to  the  Society  by  Sir  Thomas  Brooke,  Bart.,  F.S.A. 
It  contains  a  number  of  superb  illuminations  purporting  to 
be  the  work  of  Andrea  Mantegna  and  his  son  Francesco,  and 
other  decorations  by  Jacopo  de  Mantua. 

Notice  was  given  that  the  Ordinary  Meeting  of  Thursday, 
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10th  December,  would  be  made  special  at  8.4.5  p.m.  for  the 
consideration  of  the  suggested  alteration  in  the  statutes  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Council  on  24th  June  and  laid  before  the  Society 
on  25th  June  last. 

The  following  were  admitted  Fellows : 

Rev.  Robert  Henry  Lathbury,  M.A. 

Duncan  Grant  Warrand,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Sir  Hugh  Bell,  Bart. 

Sir  Edward  W.  Brabrook,  C.B.,  and  William  Page,  Esq., 
were  nominated  scrutators  of  the  Ballot  for  the  election  of 
a  Member  of  Council  in  the  room  of  Sir  Jolin  Evans,  K.C.B., 
F.R.S.,  deceased. 

Jesse  Marlow,  Esq.,  exhibited  a  series  of  antiquities  dis¬ 
covered  at  De.sborough,  Northants,  on  which  Mr.  Reginald 
Smith  read  the  following  notes  : 

‘‘  During  the  past  three  years  the  excavation  of  iron, stone 
by  the  Des borough  Co-operative  Society  has  brought  to  light 
a  number  of  early  remains,  as  well  as  four  wells  of  early  date 
in  the  formation  of  which  advantage  has  been  taken  of  natural 
clefts  in  the  rock.  They  were  about  20  feet  from  tlie  surface 
and  passed  through  the  Northampton  sand  (in  wliicli  the  iron¬ 
stone  occurs)  to  the  lias  clay.  Mr.  Jesse  Marlow,  secretary  of 
the  Co-operative  Society,  was  good  enough  to  show  me  over 
the  ground  recently,  and  to  point  out  the  approximate  sites  of 
the  discoveries;  but  the  nature  of  the  work  precludes  any 
systematic  exploration,  and  it  is  a  misfortune  that  nothing 
was  noticed  in  association  with  the  principal  exhibit,  a  late 
Celtic  bronze  mirror  that  rivals  the  well-known  specimen 
found  at  Birdlip,  Gloucs. 

Desborough  has  already  produced  some  remarkable  Anglo- 
Saxon  jewellery,  glass  and  bronze  vessels  (now  in  the  British 
Museum)  which  were  found  near  the  junction  of  two  fields 
numbered  81  and  129  on  the  25-inch  Ordnance  Survey  map 
xxiv.  7 ,  at  the  east  end  of  the  town.*  Tlie  recent  discoveries, 
however,  were  made  at  various  points  in  the  southern  portion 
of  field  No.  62,  which  is  high  ground  at  the  we.st  end  of  the 
town  overlooking  a  small  valley,  and  now  being  dotted  with 
houses.  The  Co-operative  Society  possesses  an  unusually 
large  cinerary  urn  of  the  late  Bronze  Age,  18  inches 

*  Details  of  this  and  earlier  finds  at  Desborough  are  given  in  Victoria 
Hintovy  of  Northant.s,  i.  237  (fig.  2  on  coloured  plate). 
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high  and  11|  inches  across  the  mouth,  now  restored  and 
mounted  in  an  ii*on  frame.  It  was  found  inverted  over  burnt 
human  bones,  and  the  overhanging  lip  is  peculiar  in  having 
horizontal  lines  incised  in  sets  of  six,  measuring  6  to  7  inches 
in  length,  whereas  the  horizontal  lines  between  the  lip  and 
shoulder  are  continuous.  Another  urn  of  this  type  was  found 
in  fragments  along  with  cremated  bones. 

A  ‘  food- vessel  ’  of  ordinary  type  (fig.  1),  but  of  somewhat 
coarse  workmanship,  witli  zigzag  incisions  round  the  lip,  may 
date  from  the  middle  of  the  Bronze  Age,  as  many  specimens 
belong  to  a  time  before  the  introduction  of  cremation.* 


Fig.  1.  BRONZE  AGE  “  FOOD  VESSEL,”  DESBOEODGH,  NORTHANTS.  (4) 

Several  querns  came  from  this  site,  some  imperfect  and 
others  showing  signs  of  hard  wear.  They  vary  in  diameter 
from  13  to  15  inches,  and  are  made  of  a  hard  gritty  sand¬ 
stone  not  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  Querns  were  found  in 
considerable  numbers  when  the  early  British  pits  within  the 
earthwork  of  Hunsbury,  near  Northampton,  were  cleared  out 
under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  Henry  I)ryden,t  and  the 
difference  between  Britisli  and  Homan  examples  is  well  shown 
by  finds  at  Melandra  Castle,  near  Manchester. 

*  Brume  Age  Guide  (British  Museum),  p.  44. 

t  Beport  of  Aasueiated  Architectural  Sucietien,  xviii.  Northants^  61. 

j  Melandra  Castle  (Report  for  1905),  ed.  Professor  R.  S.  Conway,  plates  opp. 
pp.  7,  8. 
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Proc.  2nd  S.  Vol.  XXli.  Jace  page  660. 


Figs.  3,  4,  5.  EOMANO-BRITISH  VASES,  DESBOROUGH,  NORTHANTS.  (^.) 
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Eoug’h  potteiy  rings  (fig.  2)  with  an  outside  diameter  of  4  to  5 
inches  and  hole  of  1-^  inch  were  also  found ;  and  the  fact  that 
some  are  worn  as  if  by  the  friction  of  a  cord  on  the  inner 
side,*  confirms  the  view  that  these  rings  were  used  as  loom 
weights  to  stretch  the  warp  threads  on  an  upright  loom.  In 
the  British  Museum  are  specimens  so  worn  from  Leadenhall 
Street,  London ;  Grantchester,  Cambs. :  and  Macclesfield, 
Cheshire ;  and  one  is  illustrated  full-size  by  Artis  {Divrobrivae, 


Fig.  2.  CLAY  RINGS,  PROBABLY  LOOM-WEIGHTS.  DESBOROUGH,  NORTHANTS.  (y) 

pi.  29,  fig.  6).  Other  clay  weights  probably  used  in  the  same 
way  are  of  pyramidal  or  cylindrical  form. 

An  interesting  bronze  brooch,  2  inches  long,  with  bilateral 
spiral  spring  all  in  one  piece,  is  a  late  example  of  La  Tene  III. 
type,  and  is  reserved  for  illustration  with  the  bronze  mirror  as 
being  contemporary.  The  pottery  includes  two  specimens  of 
Roman  fabric  that  have  certain  Late-Celtic  features.  The 

*  As  specimen  from  British  camp  at  Carshalton,  Surrey,  figured  in  Juurn. 

R.  Anthrop,  Inst.  N.s.  viii.  .394. 
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complete  vase  is  of  liard  dark-grey  ware  with  lattice-pattern 
on  the  shoulder  (fig.  4),  and  both  liave  a  raised  cordon  on  the 
neck.  Another  vase  (hg.  6),  originally  inches  high,  is  of 
thin  brown  ware  with  scroll-work  in  white  slip,  resembling  a 
Castor  specimen,*  and  doubtless  from  the  same  factory.  The 
other  Roman  pieces  are  commonplace,  but  two  fragments  of  a 
buff-ware  vase  showing  a  broad  band  of  painted  splashes  in 
brown  were  probably  made  at  Castor-,  near  Peterborough. 

Two  Anglo-Saxon  vases  (fig.  7),  doubtless  from  a  grave,  but 
accessory  vessels  (not  cinerary  urns),  are  of  the  usual  form  for 
plain  pottery,  almost  globular,  of  blackish  ware  not  made  on 


Fig.  6.  CASTOR-WARE  VASE,  DESBOROUGH,  NORTHANTS.  (|). 

the  wheel.  Other  examples  have  been  found  in  Northants, 
also  in  the  neighbouring  counties  of  Leicester  and  Rutland. 

The  remaining  Anglo-Saxon  specimen  is  quite  exceptional 
in  this  country,  and  is  in  excellent  preservation.  It  consists  of 
a  hollow  silver  necklet  5^  inches  in  diameter,  quite  plain,  and  of 
round  section  tapering  towards  the  ends  which  are  joined  by 
a  slip-knot.  Another  necklet  of  silver  with  slip-knot  fastening 
was  recently  found  at  Ipswich  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  cemetery 
of  the  sixth  century,  but  was  of  uniform  thickness  and 
carried  an  amber  bead.f  One  was  found  in  the  reputed  grave 
of  Theodoric,  King  of  the  Goths  (died  451)  at  Pouan,  Troyes, 

*  Artis,  Dm-ohrifae,  pi.  xlv.  fig.  2  ;  the  vase  resembles  fig.  1,  plate  li. 
t  Proc.  Suffolk  Arch.  Inst.  xiii.  pi.  iv.  fig.  5,  p.  (!  ;  Proceedings,  xxi.  244. 


I’roc.  2nd  S.  Vol.  XXII.  To  face  page  336. 
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Dept.  Aube  ;  and  another  at  Goldberg,  near  Liegnitz,  Silesia. 
The  area  of  their  distribution  is  said  to  comprise  Perm  and 
Kertch  in  Russia,  Roumania,  Hungary,  Galicia,  East  Germany, 
and  Scandinavia.”* 

Dr.  Laver  said  that  all  the  Essex  mirrors  had  been  found 
in  cremated  burials ;  cists  were  unknown  as  there  was  no  stone 
in  the  county.  In  the  Roman  period  tiles  were  used  for  pro¬ 
tecting  interments.  He  had  heard  of  another  mirror  in  Essex, 
now  lost,  that  he  was  trying  to  trace.  Mr.  Mayer’s  specimen 
was  probably  obtained  from  Roach  Smith,  and  therefore  may 
also  have  come  from  the  neio-hbourhood  of  Colchester. 

o 

The  President  remarked  that  the  surmises  of  the  late 
Sir  Wollaston  Franks  were  being  continually  justified  by 
research  and  discovery.  It  was  to  him  we  owed  the  term 
“  Late-Celtic,”  which  was  adopted  in  spite  of  the  elder  Linden- 
schmit’s  contention  that  these  remains  were  Etruscan.  Celtic 
art  had  its  highest  development  in  our  islands,  and  mirrors 
such  as  those  exhibited  were  not  found  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Smith’s  paper  on  the  Late-Celtic  mirror  found  at 
Desborough  will  be  printed  in  Archaeologia. 

0.  G.  Knapp,  Esq.,  exhibited,  through  the  Secretary,  a  large 
iron  nail  found  near  the  earthwork  called  Cranborne  Castle, 
in  Cranborne  parish,  Dorset ;  and  an  iron  “  currency-bar  ”  of 
the  early  British  period  found  with  many  others  within  the 
earthwork  on  Meon  Hill,  Gloucestershire,  1824. 

Mr.  Reginald  Smith  remarked  that  “  The  iron  nail,  though 
of  commonplace  appearance,  gained  in  interest  when  compared 
with  others  found  in  Belbury  Camp,  an  earthwork  about  13 
miles  distant,  at  Higher  Lychett,  near  Poole  Harbour  in  the 
same  county.  The  finds  in  that  camp  might  all  be  of  the  pre- 
Roman  period,  and  some  at  any  rate  were  of  Late-Celtic  work¬ 
manship.  They  had  been  admirably  illustrated  and  described 
in  Archaeologia  t  and  a  citation  from  Caesar’s  Commen¬ 
taries,  iii.  13,  which  gave  a  plausible  explanation  of  these 
iron  nails,  might  well  be  repeated:  ‘  This  state  (of  the  Veneti, 
a  Gaulish  tribe  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire)  has  far  the  most 
ample  authority  in  all  the  sea  coast  of  those  regions,  because 
the  Veneti  have  very  many  ships  with  which  they  have 
been  used  to  sail  to  Britain,  and  also  exceed  the  other- 
nations  in  knowledge  and  use  of  navigation . Their 

*  Zeitschrify  fur  Ethnologie,  1905,  400  (with  fig.), 
f  Vol.  xlviii.  115,  plate  vi. 
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ships  were  built  and  equipped  in  this  manner  :  the  keels  some¬ 
what  flatter  than  those  of  our  ships,  so  as  the  more  easily  to 
deal  with  the  shallows  and  the  ebb-tide  ....  the  benches 
made  of  planks  a  foot  wide,  fixed  together  with  iron  nails  as 
thick  as  a  thumb ;  and  the  anchors  fastened  to  iron  chains 
instead  of  ropes.’ 

An  iron  anchor  4^  feet  long  with  chain  attached  was 
actually  found  in  Belbury  Camp,  also  a  number  of  iron  nails 
6  or  7  inches  long  about  the  thickness  of  a  thumb.  The 
specimen  exhibited  is  of  precisely  the  same  description, 
measuring  7  inches  long  and  |  inch  square  below  the  head, 
which  is  1^  inch  wide ;  and  though  Cranborne  Castle  is 
some  distance  from  a  port,  it  is  interesting  to  have  this  clue 
to  the  date  of  what  would  otherwise  be  a  nondescript  find. 
Mr.  Knapp  states  that  he  got  it  some  years  ago  out  of  the 
bank  in  a  ‘  shallow  excavation  which  was  being  made  for 
gravel,  about  2  or  3  feet  below  the  surface.  The  earthwork 
is  a  small  round  fort  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  called  Saxon  by 
the  local  antiquaries,  with  traces  of  a  larger  enclosure  adjoin¬ 
ing  but  rather  lower,  within  which  the  gravel  was  being 
worked.  There  is  a  lot  of  ironstone  here,  and  the  local 
authorities  say  there  were  Roman  ironworks  on  the  spot.’ 

The  other  exhibit  may  now,  I  think,  be  described  as  a 
‘  currency-bar  ’  without  begging  the  question,  though  such 
bars  have  gone  under  several  names  in  recent  times.  In  1905 
I  was  able  to  lay  before  the  Society  statistics  which  suggested 
three  denominations  of  these  bars,  the  standard  weights  being 
in  the  proportion  of  1,  2,  and  4.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
October  last  that  I  came  across  actual  specimens  from  Meon 
Hill  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  and  the  exhibition  this 
evening  gives  me  the  opportunity  of  adding  details  of  these 
and  other  finds  to  the  list  already  published  in  Proceedings* 

The  present  specimen  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  iron 
money  of  the  Britons  in  Caesar’s  day  is  believed  by  Mr. 
Knapp,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary,  to  belong  to  the  hoard  of 
nearly  400  specimens  found  buried  in  the  camp  on  Meon  Hill, 
Clones.,  in  1824,  and  often  referred  to  since. t  About  20 
were  sold  at  the  Honington  Hall  sale  in  the  spring  of  1907, 
but  nearly  all  of  these  were  taken  down  into  Mickleton  and 
worked  up  into  horse-shoes,  etc.  by  tlie  village  blacksmith. 
The  example  on  exhibition  measures  28f  inches  in  length, 
including  the  handle  of  2  inches,  while  the  breadth  of  the 


*  2n(l  Series,  xx.  182. 

t  G.  B.  Witts,  Archaeolocjical  TIandhuoli  of  Gloves.,  p.  36  ;  Skelton, 

Armour  at  Goodrich  Court,  pi.  xlv.  fig.  3  ;  Wm.  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Greelt 
and  Homan  Antiquities,  under  Hasta. 
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blade  before  it  begins  to  taper  to  tlie  point  is  |  inch.  Its 
^Yeig•ht  is  approximately  104  ounces  avoirdupois,  and  is  well  up 
to  the  presumed  standard  {see  table) ;  but  the  same  cannot  be 
said  of  four  specimens  from  the  same  site  (and  probably  the 
same  hoard)  now  preserved  at  Oxford.  Their  weights  have 
been  kindly  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Leeds,  wlio  states 
that  one  specimen  is  evidently  imperfect ;  it  is  therefore  omitted 
from  the  table,  but  clearly  belongs  to  the  same  denomina¬ 
tion,  its  present  weight  being  2,107  grains  (136-8  grammes), 
its  length  19^  inches,  and  average  width  of  blade  |  inch. 
This  specimen,  like  the  heaviest  of  the  three  others,  bears 
traces  of  wood  in  the  socketed  handle,  as  though  a  peg  had 
been  inserted  for  convenience  in  handling.  Though  varying 
somewhat  in  length,  the  three  at  Oxford  are  practically  of  the 
same  width,  and  all  have  the  handle  formed  liy  bending  in 
the  edges  in  the  manner  shown  by  the  lightest  specimen  illus¬ 
trated  in  Proceedings,^  though  the  other  end  tapers  gently 
to  a  round  point.  The  surprising  feature  of  the  trio  is,  how¬ 
ever,  their  weight,  which  gives  us  a  new  denomination  for 
iron  currency-bars,  and  incidentall}^  contirms  the  view  already 
taken  of  the  early  British  weight  system.  Though  the 
individual  weights  vaiy,  their  total  is  7,222  grains  (469 
grammes),  which  gives  an  average  weight  of  2,407  grains 
(156-3  grammes),  approximately  20  grains  above  the  presumed 
standard  for  this  new  denomination,  i.e.  half  the  smallest 
denomination  previously  known. 

Through  the  kind  offices  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Colyer,  of  Reading 
Museum,  I  am  able  to  add  the  weights  of  ten  more  specimens 
from  the  same  hoard  of  394  on  Meon  Hill,  courteously  com¬ 
municated  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Hodges,  to  whom  some  of  those  de¬ 
scribed  belong.  Those  included  in  the  table  are  practically 
complete,  and  though  varying  in  weight,  have  an  average  of 
2,331  grains  (151  grammes),  which  is  only  54  grains  short  of 
the  presumed  standard  of  2,385  grains  (154  grammes.)  When 
new  they  must  therefore  ho.ve  been  of  surprising  accuracy  in 
the  mass ;  and  it  may  justly  be  concluded  that  the  raw  material 
for  a  certain  round  number  was  weighed  against  a  standard, 
and  then  made  into  bars  which  were  not  weighed  separately 
but  roughly  estimated  by  the  blacksmith.  All  of  this  de¬ 
nomination  were  about  ^  inch  thick  and  much  rusted,  the 
blade  tapering  from  about  |  inch  in  width  to  inch  ;  and  a 
few  have,  like  those  at  Oxford,  remains  of  wood  in  the 
socket  which  forms  the  handle.  The  reason  for  this  addition 
is  not  obvious.  One  broken  and  imperfect  specimen  in  the 
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list  is  in  Reading  Museum  and  now  weighs  1,268  grains  (82 
grammes)  ;  and  Mr.  Hodges  sends  details  of  six  other  im¬ 
perfect  specimens  apparently  of  half-unit  weight,  as  well  as 
part  of  a  larger  bar  1^  inch  wide  and  an  iron  spear-head 
5^  inches  long  and  1^  inch  wide,  weighing  656  grains.  All 
were  disposed  of  at  the  Honington  Hall  sale,  and  passed  into 
various  hands.  From  the  same  source  I  learn  that  a  handle  of 
the  same  small  size  is  preserved  in  Worcester  Museum, 
labelled  as  coming  from  Littleton,  a  village  in  the  Avon 
Valley,  near  Evesham. 

The  bars  found  on  Meon  Hill  are  stated  in  more  than  one 
account  to  have  had  an  average  length  of  33  inches,  which  is 
hardly  corroborated  by  the  specimens  now  identified.  The 
average  length  of  the  smallest  size  is  under  23  inches,  while 
the  specimen  exhibited  by  Mr.  Knapp  is  28f  inches.  A  length 
of  33  inches  suggests  the  denomination  most  frequently  found 
(about  22  ounces),  but  is  still  about  3  inches  more  than  the 
average  of  the  23  others  I  have  been  able  to  examine.  A  some¬ 
what  more  serious  discrepancy  is  found  in  the  weights  of  five 
specimens  which  Mr.  Willis  Bund  kindly  found  for  me  in  the 
museum  of  Malvern  College.  The  discovery  of  two  hoards  of 
150  bars  each  on  the  east  side  of  the  Malvern  Hills  between 
Great  Malvern  and  the  Wyche  has  been  already  recorded,  but 
these  appear  to  be  the  only  survivors,  and  I  owe  particulars 
of  them  to  the  courtesy  of  Rev.  Henry  Foster  and  Mr.  Douglas 
Berridge,  both  of  Malvern  College.  The  average  length  of 
these  five  is  22 1  inches,  the  breadth  0'8  inch,  and  thickness 
just  under  |  inch. 

It  will  be  observed  that  while  the  first  Malvern  bar  in  the 
list  is  IJ  ounces  below  the  standard,  the  remaining  four  are 
each  about  3^  ounces  short  of  the  true  weight,  and  the 
deficiency  does  not  seem  in  the  present  case  due  to  rust.  The 
average  of  the  four  lighter  bars  is  3,230  grains,  and  six  of 
these  would  amount  to  19,380  grains  or  approximately  the 
weight  of  the  heaviest  denomination  (19,080  grains).  It  is 
conceivable  that  a  mass  of  iron  weighing  about  44  ounces 
avoirdupois  was  divided  into  six  bars  instead  of  two,  four,  or 
eight,  but  even  this  desperate  hypothesis  would  not  account 
for  the  heavier  specimen  from  the  site,  and  is  totally  at 
variance  with  the  British  weight  system  as  indicated  by 
all  other  known  specimens.  A  more  likely  explanation  is 
that  the  blacksmith  in  dividing  the  mass  was  less  accurate 
than  usual,  and  was  content  to  keep  only  the  average  weight 
of  a  large  number  up  to  the  standard. 

Another  currency-bar  seems  to  have  been  found  during 
the  excavation  in  1894  of  Lyneham  barrow,  Oxfordshire, 
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about  4  miles  south  of  Chipping  Norton  and  30  yards  from 
the  Burford  main  road.  The  iron  ‘  sword  ’  was  not  connected 
with  any  burial  in  this  long  barrow,  which  contained  human 
remains  of  the  Neolithic  and  Saxon  periods  j  but  was  found  in 
fragments  2  feet  below  the  surface,  near  tlie  monolith  that 
marked  the  north-eastern  summit  of  the  barrow.  When 
pieced  together  it  measured  20  inches,  and  seems  to  have  been 
fairly  perfect,  as  Sir  W  ollaston  Franks  identified  it  as  ‘  an 
ingot  or  bar  to  be  made  into  swords,  perhaps  of  Late-Celtic 
date.  *  Other  bars  are  thus  described  bv  him  in  Hotcb 
Ferales,  and  Roach  Smith  held  the  same  view  as  to  their  use  ; 
but  though  the  identification  is  certain  enough,  there  is  nothing 
to  guide  us  to  the  weight  or  denomination  of  this  specimen, 
20  inches  being  very  short  even  for  the  lightest  series. 

A  few  more  particulars  are  recorded  of  a  find  at  Holne 
Chase,  near  Ashburton,  Devon,  though  I  have  been  unable  to 
trace  any  of  the  specimens.  One  is  said  to  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Ormerod  in  1871  to  the  Museum  of 
Practical  Geology,  Jermyn  Street,  but  there  is  no  official 
record  of  the  donation.  In  1873  Colonel  P.  F.  S.  Amery  men¬ 
tioned  the  find  in  a  paper  on  the  earthwork  in  Holne  Chase, 
and  accepted  their  interpretation  as  currency -bars  in  a  second 
paper  read  to  tbe  Devonshire  Association  in  1906. t  ‘In 
1870  Sir  Bourchier  W  rey  s  gamekeeper,  while  digging  out  a 
rabbit  from  rocks  between  the  camp  and  the  River  Dart  on 
the  west  side,  came  upon  about  a  dozen  fiat  iron  bars  packed 
together  on  a  flat  stone  with  another  stone  laid  on  the  top,  the 
whole  embedded  in  peat  earth  among  the  roots  of  oak  coppice. 
The  bars  resembled  heavy  spear-heads,  were  24  inches  lono- 
and  2  inches  broad,  tapering  slightly  to  a  flat  point  at  one  end, 
while  the  other  was  bent  round  as  if  to  receive  a  shaft  or  foriii 
a  handle.  Unfortunately  the  man  broke  most  of  the  bars 
against  the  rocks,  but  carried  two  or  three  back  to  the  house.’ 

In  the  Bucks  County  Museum  at  Aylesbury  is  a  currency- 
bar  marked  ‘  Thames,’  which  the  Curator,  Mr.  Edwin  Hollis, 
informs  me  probably  belonged  to  the  Seebohm  collection.  It 
has  an  average  width  of  H  inch,  and  its  handle  is  formed  like 
those  of  the  heaviest  .specimens  known,  J  which  are  double  its 
own  weight.  Unlike  many  of  the  specimens  it  is  well  over 
weight,  being  more  than  1  ounce  avoirdupois  in  excess  of  the 
standard  22  ounces.  The.  only  other  find  of  the  sort  in  the 
Thames  was  at  Maidenhead,  and  of  the  bundle  of  seven  or 
eight  at  least  two  were  of  the  highest  denomination.  It 

*  Proceedings,  2nd  S.  xv.  410. 

t  Trans.  Devonshire  Assoc.,  vi.  (187.3-4),  264  ;  xxxviii.  (1906),  370. 

4  Cf.  Proceedings,  2nd  S.  xx.  181,  lowest  figure. 
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is  conceivable,  but  unlikely,  that  the  Aylesbury  specimen 
belonged  to  that  series,  and  consequently  a  second  Thames 
find  is  indicated. 


Supplementary  List  of  Iron  Currency-Bars. 

Specimens  of  half-unit  weight  (presumed  standard  being 
2,385  grains  =  154’87  grammes,  or  about  ounces  avoirdu¬ 
pois)  : 


Length. 

Grains. 

Grammes. 

Meon  Hill,  Gloucs. 

29f  inches 

2,643 

171 

3) 

33 

25i 

33 

2,130 

138 

33 

33 

24| 

33 

2,447 

158 

>3 

33 

21 

33 

2,188 

142 

33 

33 

27i 

33 

2,844 

185 

33 

33 

251 

33 

2,844 

185 

33 

33 

24 

33 

2,625 

170 

33 

53 

21 

33 

2,516 

163 

33 

33 

19| 

3) 

2,297 

149 

33 

53 

21 

33 

1,969 

128 

33 

>3 

184 

53 

2,297 

149 

53 

33 

18 

33 

1,750 

113 

33 

33 

18i 

1,750 

113 

Specimens  of 

unit  weight  (presumed  standard  being  4,' 

grains  =  309'74 

grammes, 

or  about  11 

ounces 

avoirdupois) 

Length. 

Grains. 

Grammes. 

Meon  Hill,  Gloucs. 

28| 

inches 

4,593 

299 

Malvern, 

Worcs. 

22 

33 

4,142 

269 

33 

33 

23 

33 

3,372 

219 

V 

33 

221 

13 

3,203 

208 

33 

33 

234 

33 

8,218 

209 

33 

33 

211 

33 

3,126 

203 

Specimen  of  double  weight  (presumed  standard  being  9,540 
grains  =  619’4  grammes,  or  about  22  ounces  avoirdupois): 

Length.  Grains.  Grammes. 

River  Thames  19|  inches  10,102  666 


A  few  words  may  be  added  with  regard  to  the  denomina¬ 
tions  of  the  coinage,  which  was  contemporary  with  the  bar-cur¬ 
rency  and  partly  conterminous,  but  was  evidently  centred  in  the 
south-eastern  part  of  England,  where  the  iron  currency  has 
not  yet  been  traced.  The  bronze  coinage,  which  is  generally 
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believed  to  be  later  than  the  Julian  invasion,  is  of  three 
weights,  about  17,  34,  and  68  grains,  that  is  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  of  1,  2,  4  as  the  iron  currency-bars.  It  is,  however, 
unlikely  that  iron  and  bronze  belonged  to  the  same  weight 
system,  as  the  silver  and  gold  weights  are  quite  distinct  from 
the  bronze,  though  agreeing  with  each  other.  The  gold  stater 
averaged  about  84  grains  and  the  quarter-stater  of  21  grains 
was  approximately  of  the  same  weight  as  the  silver  piece. 
The  lowest  iron  denomination  is  equivalent  in  weight  to  35 
of  the  heaviest  bronze  coins,  but  the  bars  were  less  likely  to 
be  based  on  tliat  standard  than  on  the  earlier  gold  and  silver 
standard ;  and  there  is  no  obvious  relation  between  84  grains 
and  the  lowest  iron  weight  of  2,385  grains.  Troy  weight  is 
known  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  and  we  may  conclude  that 
from  early  British  times  gold  and  silver  have  had  a  special 
system  of  weights,  hut  tliere  is  still  considerable  confusion  in 
the  British  weight  standards  of  the  period.  Recent  discoveries 
at  Melandra  Castle,  Glossop,  have  in  part  confirmed  the  Celtic 
standard  of  the  currency-bars,  as  several  leaden  weights 
correspond  almost  exactly  with  various  fractions  of  the  pre¬ 
sumed  unit  of  4,770  grains.  These  are  set  out  in  detail  by 
Pi'ofessor  Conway,*  whose  remarks  are  based  on  the  researches 
of  Mr.  Thomas  May  of  Warrington,  who  has  published  two  papers 
on  the  subject.f  The  lowest  denomination  from  Melandra  is 
146’8  grains,  which  represents  -Jg-  of  the  unit,  or  149  grains, 
but  even  this  seems  independent  of  the  coin  standards ;  nor  do 
the  Roman  weights  found  on  the  same  site  afford  any  assistance. 
Other  possible  examples  of  the  Celtic  standard  have  been 
found  at  Charterhouse  on  the  Mendips,!  and  Professor 
Haverfield§  found  the  weights  of  three  in  Taunton  Museum 
to  be  3  ounces,  5|-  ounces,  and  11  ounces  avoirdupois,  which 
agree  fairly  well  with  the  currency-bars. 

Finally,  there  seems  no  obvious  connexion  between  the 
currency-bars  and  the  British  Bronze  Age  weight  system 
deduced  from  gold  bracelets  and  ‘ring-money’  by  Prof.  Ridge¬ 
way  in  his  Origin  of  Metallic  Currency,  Appendix  C.” 

Sir  L.  Alma  Tadema,  O.M.,  R.A.,  F.S.A.,  through  the  kindness 
of  E.  R.  Hollond,  Esq.,  exhibited  a  Roman  bronze  portrait  bust 
of  a  Prince  of  the  Augustan  House  found  in  the  river  Aide  at 
Woodbridge,  Suffolk. 

*  MelaTidra  Castle,  Report  for  1905,  p.  109. 

t  Journ.  Derbysldre  Arch,  and  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  xxv.  165  ;  xxviii.  166. 

j  Proe.  Som.  Arch.  Soc.  lii.  pi.  ii.  p.  98  (one  weighed  2,412  grains). 

§  Archceoloqical  Journal,  xlix.  186  ;  Victoria  History  of  Somerset,  i.  344, 
fig.  91. 
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Mr.  G.  F.  Hill  thought  he  could  add  but  little  to  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  subject.  It  was,  however,  clear  that  the  bronze 
belonged  to  the  Augustan  period,  but  was  it  necessarily  a 
prince  of  the  reigning  house  ?  He  could  not  believe  that  in 
Roman  Britain  there  were  many  wealthy  residents  likely  to 
have  portrait-busts  of  themselves,  and  the  Emperor  would  be 
a  favourite  subject  in  military  circles.  He  thought  it  more 
likely  to  be  Tiberius  than  Claudius  or  Drusus ;  the  broad 
upper  part  of  the  head,  the  projecting  ears  and  profile  of  the 
nose,  all  agreed  with  known  portraits  of  Tiberius,  though  his 
head  was  not  so  square  as  the  bronze.  It  was  not  easy  to 
distinguish  members  of  the  Augustan  house.  The  work  was 
provincial,  and  probably  modelled  on  a  coin  portrait. 

The  Treasurer  added  that  in  the  British  Museum  was  a  bust 
ascribed  to  Drusus  (died  23),  which  was  like  the  bronze,  but 
the  date  was  too  early  for  Britain.  It  was  conceivably  Drusus, 
the  son  of  Tiberius. 

The  President  regarded  the  bronze  head  as  an  important 
fact,  though  its  discovery  in  the  circumstances  narrated  was 
extraordinary.  No  one  would  deny  it  was  a  forcible  piece  of 
portraiture,  but  he  would  prefer  to  compare  it  with  the  statue 
said  to  be  like  it  in  the  Capitol.  In  Britain  such  a  bronze 
could  only  belong  to  an  imperial  statue.  The  head  of  Hadrian 
in  the  British  Museum  evidently  belonged  to  such  a  statue,  but 
bronzes  of  this  description  were  extremely  rare  in  Britain. 

The  head  will  be  illustrated  in  Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  communica¬ 
tions  and  exhibitions. 

The  Ballot  for  the  election  of  a  Member  of  Council  opened 
at  8.45  p.m.  and  closed  at  9.30  p.m.,  when  the  Scrutators 
reported  that  Edwin  Hanson  Freshfield,  Esq.,  M.A.,  had  been 
unanimously  elected. 
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Thursday,  10th  December,  1908. 

CHARLES  HERCULES  READ,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 


From  Charles  11.  Read,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  President : — -De  oratoriis  domesticis  et  de 
usu  altaris  portatilis  auctore  P.  I).  .Johanne  Baptista  Gattico  Novariensi. 
Editio  secunda  ....  curante  J.  A.  Assemano.  Eol.  Rome,  1770. 

From  the  Author,  Rev.  W.  G.  1).  Fletcher,  P’.S.A.  : 

(1)  Leicestershire  men  at  the  French  Wars  of  I.3I6-1347.  8vo.  n.p.  n.d. 

(2)  The  sequestration  papers  of  Edward  Farnham,  of  Quorndon.  8ro. 
n.p.  n.d. 

(3)  The  sequestration  papers  of  Sir  Thomas  Eyton,  Knight,  of  Eyton-on-the 
Wealdmoors.  8vo.  n.p.  n.d. 

(4)  The  Shropshire  lay  subsidy  roll  of  1  Edward  III.  (1327).  Edited  by 
Rev.  W.  G.  D.  Fletcher  and  H.  M.  Auden.  8vo.  Oswestry,  1907. 

At  8.45  p.m.  the  Meeting  was  made  special  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  following  alteration  in  the  Statutes  proposed 
by  the  Council  on  24th  June,  and  laid  before  the  Ordinary 
Meeting  of  the  Society  on  25th  June  : 

Chapter  III.  §  i. 

For 

“  Every  person  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  shall 
pay  the  sum  of  Eight  Guineas  for  his  Admission 
Fee,” 

Read 

“  Every  person  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  shall 
pay  the  sum  of  Ten  Guineas  for  his  Admission 
Fee.” 

_On  a  Ballot  being  taken  the  proposed  alteration  was  carried 
with  only  one  dissentient. 
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E.  M ANSEL  Sympson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Local  Secretary 
for  Lincolnshire,  read  the  following  Notes  on  Lincolnshire 
Church  Plate  with  a  Lincoln  Maker’s  Mark,  and  on  another 
mark  attributed  to  Lincoln  : 

“  The  so-called  Lincoln  Maker’s  Mark,  about  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  say  a  few  words  to-night,  is  well  shown  in  the 
illustration  (fig.  1)  and  will  be  seen  to  be  a  capital  M  surmounted 
by  a  capital  I  or  J,  enclosed  in  a  shield  something  of  the 
shape  of  the  larger  end  of  a  violin  body,  which  is  found  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  Both  the  mark  and  the  outline  of 
the  shield  stand  out  in  relief.  I  have  notes  of  this  mark 


Fig  1.  MARKS  OK  A  COMMUNION  CUP  AT  AUBOUEN,  LINOS  (|). 

on  fifty  communion  cups,  all  of  which,  save  one,  are  in  the 
diocese  and  county  of  Lincoln.  In  three  instances  out  of- 
the  fifty  it  is  accompanied  by  a  star,  formed  by  seven  wedge- 
shaped  or  elongated  heart-shaped  indentations,  and  without 
a  shield,  as  at  Woodford  St.  Mary’s,  Northamptonshire  (the 
one  example  which  I  know  outside  the  county),  at  Upton- 
cum-Kexby,  and  in  the  example  in  the  illustration  at  Aubourn. 
With  the  mark  and  the  star  in  this  last  instance  you  will 
notice  a  letter  or  figure,  a  capital  I  or  the  number  I ;  this 
occurs,  I  believe,  on  no  other  example  of  this  series.  Its 
general  position  is  as  shown  in  the  Aubourn  cup,  between 
the  edge  of  the  lip  and  the  engraved  pattern  which  usually 
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runs  round  the  middle  of  the  bowl.  In  two  cases,  at  Legbourn 
and  at  West  Rasen,  this  mark  is  struck  on  both  cup  and 
paten-cover  and  in  the  latter  example  it  has  been  struck  twice 
on  the  paten-cover.  Eight  of  the  cups  have  lost  their  jjaten- 
covers,  but  among  the  complete  specimens  a  key  is  given  to 
the  date  of  these  pieces  of  church  plate  by  the  fact  of  1569 
being  inscribed  in  figures  on  the  bottom  of  the  foot  of  the 
paten-cover  in  nineteen  instances,  1570  in  two  instances  (one 
of  which  is  before  you),  and  1571  in  one  case.  In  those  years 
the  diocese  of  Lincoln  consisted  of  the  counties  of  Lincoln, 
Leicester,  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  and  Buckingham,  and  a  large 
portion  of  Hertfordshire,  but  I  have  not  succeeded  in  finding 
any  examples  of  this  maker’s  marked  plate  either  in  the 
admirable  work  of  my  friend  the  late  Andrew  Trollope  on 
Leicestershire  Church  Plate,  or  in  a  series  of  manuscript 
notes  of  that  in  Huntingdonshire  kindly  lent  me  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
Foster  of  Cambridge. 

The  distribution  of  these  cups  in  the  diocese  is  fairly  even 
over  the  western  half  of  the  county  and  the  north-eastern 
quarter,  but  I  have  no  note  of  any  specimen  having  been  found 
in  the  triangle  between  Bardney,  Burgh,  and  Stamford. 

From  the  fact  that  this  mark  occurs  alone  in  all  but  three 
instances,  and  with  one  exception  on  plate  in  the  county  of 
Lincoln,  I  think  it  may  reasonably  and  fairly  be  concluded 
that  it  is  the  private  or  maker’s  mark  of  a  silversmith  who 
probably  lived  and  worked  at  Lincoln.  But  I  am  sorry  to 
have  to  confess  that,  up  to  the  present,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  discover  his  name.  The  City  Freemen’s  lists,  the  wills  both 
in  the  local  Probate  Court  and  at  Canterbury,  the  registers  of 
the  various  parishes  where  these  cups  occur,  and  the  municipal 
registers,  have  all  been  searched  in  vain  for  the  originator  of 
the  mark  I,  or  I  M,  or  M  I.  This,  besides  being  vexatious,  is 
rather  surprising,  as  the  maker  of  so  many  of  these  cups 
should  have  been  a  person  of  some  importance.  All  the  more 
so,  if,  as  I  believe,  he  was  the  maker  of  some  thirty-five  other 
cups, which  have  no  mark  at  all,  and  of  which  thirteen  have 
1569  in  figures  on  the  paten-cover  foot,  and  two  1571,  for 
the  style  of  cup,  paten,  and  decorations  of  both  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  marked  specimens.  .  This  leads  me  on  to 
give  a  brief  description  of  the  cups  and  patens  which  possess 
the  mark  in  question.  The  cups  vary  in  height  from  about 
4^  inches  to  7|  inches,  and  in  weight  of  course  accordingly. 
Speaking  generally,  they  are  of  the  ordinary  Elizabethan 
type,  the  bowl  having  almost  straight  sides,  slightly  sloping 
outwards  and  widening  towards  the  lip,  the  lower  end  being 
flat  where  it  joins  the  stem,  except  in  two  instances  (of  which 
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one  is  at  Scotton)  where  it  is  somewhat  rounded  off,  making 
it  more  of  a  bell-shape.  Some  of  the  unmarked  cups  are 
of  this  shape,  as  at  Bar nethy-le- Wold. 

The  bowl  always  has  a  band  of  arabesque  design  (sometimes 
called,  I  think  very  suitably,  the  cranesbill  pattern)  about  the 
middle,  between  two  straps  which  intersect  two  or  three  times 
in  the  circuit,  as  in  the  specimen  from  Aubourn.  Here  also, 
as  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  these  straps  are  shaded, 
so  to  speak,  with  an  up  and  down  cutting.  In  the  Barnetby 
Cup  this  shading  is  effected  by  horizontally  running  dashes. 
In  some  cases  a  single  line  takes  the  place  of  the  strap,  and 
on  the  fine  specimen  (the  finest  of  the  series  I  have  as  yet 
come  across)  at  West  Rasen  this  shading  has  been  omitted, 
and  at  the  intersections  the  straps  are  carried  above  or  below 
the  band  and  end  in  sprays  of  foliage,  a  not  uncommon  feature 
in  the  ornamentation  of  these  cups. 

The  stem  is  sometimes  plain  with  a  horizontally  reeded 
moulding  at  the  junction  with  the  bowl  and  with  the  foot,  as 
at  Aubourn,  Beelsby,  Boultham,  Brinkhill,  and  four  more 
places.  At  Haxey  there  are  three  bands  of  this  moulding, 
one  constituting  a  knot  in  the  middle  of  the  stem.  Occasionally 
the  reeding  of  this  moulding  is  vertical  as  at  Kirkby  Green 
and  Bag  Enderby. 

In  other  examples  there  is  a  well-defined  knot  in  the 
middle  of  the  stem,  which,  as  well  as  the  junction  of  stem  and 
bowl,  and  stem  and  foot,  is  ornamented  with  a  kind  of  trellis- 
work  pattern.  This  is  found  on  two  cups  at  Frodingham,  on 
one  at  Messingham,  Harlaxton,  and  in  seven  other  instances. 
It  is  well  shown  in  the  two  examples  from  Barnetby  and 
North  Carlton,  the  latter  of  which  has  little  dots  in  the  inter¬ 
spaces  of  the  trellis  work.  In  the  West  Rasen  example  the 
middle  knot  has  a  rounded  moulding,  and  the  stem  is  divided 
from  the  bowl  and  foot  respectively  by  mouldings  made  up 
of  a  series  of  small  roundels  set  side  by  side. 

The  foot  is  generally  of  a  flattened  dome  shape,  with  a  broad 
flange,  the  diameter  of  the  foot  being  usually  the  same  as  that 
of  the  mouth  of  the  bowl.  Below  the  dome  in  the  West  Rasen 
example  is  a  belt  of  elegant  little  dentelles,  outside  which 
again  on  the  flat  of  the  flange  is  a  hand  of  egg-and-dart 
moulding.  The  upper  portion  of  the  foot  of  the  Barnetby 
cup,  which  is  much  flattened,  has  a  band  of  interrupted  dashes 
round  it. 

The  paten-cover  is  of  much  the  same  size  and  shape  as  the 
foot  just  described ;  it  is  a  flat-domed  plate  with  wide  flange, 
on  the  under  surface  (when  used  as  a  cover)  is  a  projecting 
rim,  a  third  of  an  inch  or  so  deep,  which  fits  into  the  top  of 
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the  bowl.  On  the  summit  of  the  dome  is  a  small  stem  with  a 
flat  top  to  serve  as  a  handle  for  taking  otf  the  paten-cover, 
and  as  a  foot  or  stand  when  placed  with  its  concave  surface 
upwards  on  the  altar.  The  paten  shares  in  the  general 
scheme  of  ornament  already  mentioned.  At  Aubourn,  the  flat 
top  of  the  foot  has  a  band  of  the  up-and-down  cutting; 
between  two  similar  bands  on  the  rounded  shoulder  of  the 
dome  is^  an  elegant  band  of  foliage,  while  another  belt  of 
foliage  fills  up  the  width  of  the  outer  flange. 

The  second  subject  of  my  remarks  to-night  is  that  of  the 


Fig.  2.  MARK  ON  A  COMMUNION  CUP  AT  NORTH  CARLTON,  LINCS.  (T.) 

fleur-de-lys  mark,  which  has  been  attributed  to  the  city  of 
Lincoln  by  Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Ellis.  At  Carlisle,  Cripps 
says  the  seeded  rose,  taken  out  of  the  city’s  arms,  was 
used  for  stamping  weights  and  measures,  and  is  also  to  be 
found  on  some  early  Elizabethan  communion  cups  in  that 
diocese. 

At  Lincoln,  however,  the  plain  shield  of  St.  George,  i.e. 
without  the  fleur-de-lys,  was  used  for  stamping  weights  and 
measures,  and  of  late  years  till  1889  the  same  shield  with  the 
words  City  above  and  Lincoln  below  it.  The  suggestion  that 
the  fleur-de-lys,  the  emblem  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  whose 
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honour  Lincoln  Minster  is  dedicated,  was  the  city  mark  on 
plate,  is  both  interesting  and  has  a  high  degree  of  initial  proba¬ 
bility.  But  so  little  real  evidence  (beyond  the  fleur-de-lys 
on  a  certain  number  of  spoons  which  cannot  be  proved  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  city  or  county  of  Lincoln) 
has  been  produced  by  these  gentlemen,  that  I  thought  that 
the  results  of  my  examination  of  some  540  reports  of 
church  plate  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  collected  during  the 
last  25  years  by  my  old  friend,  one  of  your  own  Fellows, 
the  late  Canon  Harvey,  might  throw  some  light  on  the 
subject  either  for  or  against  the  suggestion.  Well,  the 
result  of  my  search  for  fleurs-de-lys  on  the  Lincolnshire 
church  plate  has  been  to  find  three  examples,  and  of  these 
two  are  out  of  court  for  the  present  inquiry,  as  they  occur  in 
shields  as  maker’s  marks,  on  London  made  and  stamped  com¬ 
munion  cups,  one  of  the  date  1567  atHalton  Holegate,  and  the 
other  of  the  date  1569  at  Skillington.  The  third  occurs 
alone  on  a  cup  and  paten  at  North  Carlton,  four  miles  from 
Lincoln  (fig.  2).  Having  seen  the  great  majority  of  the  cups 
with  the  Lincoln  maker’s  mark  and  the  similar  ones  unmarked, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  cup  and  paten  are 
by  the  same  craftsman,  although  the  workmanship  is  of  a 
rather  coarse  and  rude  kind.  I  have  only  to  thank  the  Society 
for  allowing  me  to  bring  this  subject  before  them  this  evening, 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope  and  Mr.  T.  M.  Fallow  for  much 
kind  help  and  advice  in  preparing  this  paper.” 

The  Director  observed  that  the  so-called  fleur-de-lys  mark 
looked  more  like  a  twig  of  foliage,  and  resembled  no  mark  he 
had  ever  seen.  The  regular  fleur-de-lys  was  common  on 
base  metal  spoons,  and  pointed  to  a  factory  in  or  near 
London,  as  many  were  found  in  the  metropolis  and  in  the 
Thames. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Ellis  had  championed  the  fleur-de-lys  as  a 
Lincoln  mark,  but  now  saw  he  was  mistaken.  That  mark 
might  be  ascribed  to  Wakefield,  Yorks ;  and  many  places  now 
of  no  importance  had  plate  workers  and  their  own  marks  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth.  There  was  great  variety  in  the  marks 
of  church  plate  everywhere  in  England,  and  every  maker  had 
his  own  idea  as  to  decoration. 


Mr.  Willis  Bund  inquired  the  reason  why  most  of  the 
cups  mentioned  from  the  Lincoln  diocese  were  made  in  1569 
aiid  the  majority  in  the  adjoining  diocese  of  Worcester  were 
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made  in  1571.  It  might  be  supposed  that  about  that  time  the 
order  was  given  to  purge  the  cups  of  superstition  and  to 
replace  the  chalice  with  a  communion  cup.  In  one  or  two 
Cardiganshire  parishes  Elizabethan  plate  bore  a  peculiar 
mark,  that  of  Swansea  mint.  One  of  the  archdeacons  of 
Cardigan  was  connected  with  Swansea^  and  insisted  on  the 
churches  getting  their  plate  from  that  town. 

Mr.  Hope  thought  it  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  Lincoln 
mark  was  a  fleur-de-lys,  as  the  arms  of  that  city  consist  of  a 
cross  charged  with  that  device;  but,  oddly  enough,  most  of  the 
known  pieces  of  plate  bearing  a  lieur-de-lys  mark  were  found, 
not  in  the  Lincoln  diocese,  but  in  Sutiblk  and  overlapping  parts 
of  Norfolk.  Any  connexion  with  Lincoln  could  not  therefore 
be  assumed,  and  their  place  of  origin  must  be  some  workshop  in 
East  Anglia.  Bury  8t.  Edmund’s  had  been  suggested,  but 
would  not  suit ;  Sudbury,  on  the  other  hand,  had  received  as 
part  of  the  arms  granted  to  the  town  in  1570,  the  English 
leopard  between  tw^o  heurs-de-lys,  and  the  workshop  may 
have  been  there.  With  regard  to  the  date  of  the  Lincoln 
pieces,  the  change  took  place  about  the  same  time  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  the  reason  for  it  was  probably  a 
practical  rather  than  a  doctrinal  one,  namely  to  increase  the 
capacity  of  the  vessel  for  communicating  the  laity,  the  chalice 
having  previously  been  denied  them. 

Mr.  Minet  held  that  an  increase  of  capacity  was  not  the 
only  motion  for  the  change.  The  chalice  with  its  thin  baluster 
stem  could  not  be  passed  round  from  hand  to  hand,  whereas 
a  beaker-shaped  vessel  could  be  easily  grasped. 

Dr.  Mansel  Sympson  replied  that  if  the  doubtful  mark 
were  not  a  fleur-de-lys,  the  theory  of  the  Lincoln  origin  of 
the  fleur-de-lys  must  be  abandoned ;  and  all  the  evidence  of 
that  origin  he  had  come  across  would  not  bear  serious 
investigation.  That  the  fleur-de-lys  was  not  prevalent  as  a 
silversmith’s  mark  was  proved  by  its  absence  from  Lincoln¬ 
shire  church  plate. 

The  President  remarked  that  at  the  date  of  these  cups  the 
fleur-de-lys  had  become  a  debased  symbol,  a  much  better  type 
having  been  in  vogue  a  century  before ;  but  even  the  most 
debased  was  distinguishable  from  the  disputed  mark  on  the 
cup.  The  element  of  capacity  had  very  little  to  do  with  the 
change  in  the  form  of  cup,  for  when  the  pattern  changed  the 
name  changed  with  it.  He  could  see  no  obvious  diSerence 
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between  the  cup  exhibited  and  one  from  East  Anglia  in  the 
British  Museum ;  and  thought  the  Welsh  plate  could  hardly 
be  distinguished  from  English  in  the  third  quarter  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

H.  D.  Ellis,  Esq.,  exhibited  and  communicated  the  following 
notes  upon  an  Elizabethan  Communion  Cup  and  Paten  dated 
1577,  and  upon  Old  Welsh  Silver  Plate  in  general : 

“  The  cup  and  paten  belonging  to  me,  which  I  exhibit,  are 
impressed  with  a  mark  of  four  ovals  linked  laterally.  This 
mark  has  not  been  found  upon  any  secular  plate,  but  upon 
church  plate  only ;  and  church  plate  so  marked  is  found  only 
belonging  to  parishes  within  the  diocese  of  St.  David’s.  In 
this  diocese  all  the  Elizabethan  church  cups  and  patens,  with 
few  exceptions,  are  thus  marked.  The  patens,  for  the  most 
part,  bear  an  engraved  date,  the  earliest  being  1573.  The 
dates  1574  and  the  next  few  years  abound.  The  close 
resemblance  which  all  these  cups  and  patens  bear  to  each 
other  is  very  remarkable,  realizing  the  saying  ‘  Alike  as  two 
peas.’  Not  only  were  they  all  wrought  from  one  standard 
design  or  pattern,  but,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  minutest 
details  are  exactly  reproduced  in  each  example.  Save  that 
they  vary  in  size,  the  cups  in  St.  David’s  cathedral  church 
and  in  the  large  towns  are  precisely  similar  to  those  in  small 
and  remote  parishes.  And  so  closely  is  the  standard  pattern 
adhered  to  that  even  the  four-oval  mark  is  always  found 
impressed  immediately  below  the  upper  engraved  border  of 
the  cup,  and  within  the  lower  border  is  always  engraved  (and 
always  in  the  same  Roman  capitals)  the  words  ‘  PocvLVM 
ECLESIE  DE,’  followed  by  the  name  of  the  parish.  In  the  case 
of  the  cathedral  church  the  words  following  are  ‘  CAteedralis 
ME^EVEN,SIS.’  Menavia  was  the  ancient  name  of  St.  David’s, 
which  once  enjoyed  the  honour  of  being  an  archiepiscopal  see. 

The  singularly  rigid  adhesion  to  one  design  is  suggestive 
that  this  must  have  been  prescribed  and  enforced  by  authority, 
the  ecclesiastical  authority  dominant  over  the  diocese  within 
the  limits  of  which  (and  nowhere  beyond)  this  design  is  found. 
A  tradition  pointing  in  this  direction  exists  in  some  of  the 
I’ural  parishes  possessing  these  cups,  where  they  are  called 
‘  The  Bishop’s  Cup.’  In  1562  Parliament  appointed  a  Com¬ 
mission  of  five  bishops,  of  whom  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  was 
one,  and  directed  them  to  cause  the  Scriptures  to  be  translated 
into  the  Welsh  tongue,  and  so  to  be  read  in  places  of  worship 
in  Wales.  It  may  be  that  a  masterful  prelate  of  strong  views, 
thus  armed  with  powers  extraordinary  though  limited  in  their 
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scope,  may  have  thought  it  a  fitting  opportunity  to  push  his 
authority  so  far  as  to  essay  the  imposition  uj)on  his  clergy  of 
an  obligation  to  use  in  the  administration  of  the  Sacrament  a 
vessel  of  the  form  and  design  approved  by  himself  and  none 
other.  If  this  be  so,  the  merit  of  this  compelling  ordinance 
must  be  ascribed  to  Bishop  Richard  Davies,  who  held  the  see 
of  St.  David’s  from  1561  to  1582. 

The  communion  cup  is  6]:  inches  in  height,  2|  inches  in 
width  at  the  lip,  and  3^  inches  at  the  foot,  and  the  extreme 
height  to  the  top  of  the  paten  is  7  ^  inches.  A  notew^orthy 
feature  of  these  pieces  (and  of  similarly  marked  pieces 
throughout  the  diocese,  I  believe)  is  that  the  four-oval  mark  is 
apparently  not  struck  with  a  die,  but  impressed  with  a  tool 
made  for  moulding  designs  in  ovolo  upon  plate. 

In  pursuance  of  this  subject,  it  may  be  observed  that  in  one 
other  Welsh  diocese,  viz.  Bangor,  there  is  Elizabethan  church 
plate  marked  with  a  peculiar  mark  which  is  found  nowhere 
outside  the  limits  of  that  diocese.  Moreover,  the  Bishop  of 
Bangor  was  one  of  the  five  bishops  nominated  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament  of  1562,  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  he  too 
approved  a  model  communion  cup  thus  marked,  and  pre¬ 
scribed  it  for  adoption  by  his  clergy.  The  mark  is  a  horse’s 
head  couped  to  sinister.  But  whereas  no  examjjle  of  secular 
plate  has  been  found  marked  with  the  four-oval  mark  of 
St.  David’s  diocese,  one  such  example  marked  with  the  horse’s 
head  of  Bangor  diocese  has  come  to  light,  viz.  a  seal-topped 
spoon  which  I  recently  acquired  and  now  exhibit  in  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  mark.  One  of  the  Bangor  church  cups  thus 
marked  is  dated  1574,  and  that  is  the  approximate  date  of  all 
the  rest  and  of  this  spoon. 

It  has  hitherto  been  supposed,  for  lack  of  evidence,  that  no 
silver  plate  was  wrought  in  Wales,  but  that  is  a  negative  con¬ 
clusion  which  must  now  be  subjected  to  reconsideration.  If 
the  Welsh  did  not  manufacture  plate,  then  they  must  have 
been  dependent  upon  English  produce  to  supply  their  needs  ; 
for  the  pieces  extant,  if  not  Welsh,  are  English  beyond  dispute. 
But  there  is  in  Wales  a  very  large  quantity  of  Elizabethan 
church  plate  still  in  existence,  and  (as  narrated  above)  in  at 
least  some  of  the  Welsh  dioceses  the  plate  is  peculiar  and  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  that  of  other  parts,  and  no  example  of  the 
marks  borne  upon  it  has  ever  been  found  upon  any  plate  in 
any  part  of  England.  Is  it  reasonably  conceivable  that  this 
plate  was  English  plate  made  in  England,  and  that  it  all 
migrated  into  certain  special  districts  of  Wales  without  a 
single  example  remaining  in  the  land  of  its  origin  ?  And,  in 
the  absence  of  all  compelling  necessity,  why  should  it  be  so  ? 
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From  remote  antiquity  the  Celts  were  renowned  as  workers 
in  metal,  and  surely  at  this  time  Welsh  Celts  must  have  been 
capable  of  turning  out  silver  cups  (made  perhaps  from  the 
ore  in  their  own  Welsh  mines)  with  having  resort  to  the 
foreigner.  And  when  we  recall  the  ancient  and  bitter  ill- 
feeling  of  the  Welsh  towards  the  English,  can  we  deem  it 
possible  that  those  intensely  patriotic  people  would  have 
given  wholesale  commissions  to  English  silversmiths  ?  The 
last  and  fatal  blow  struck  at  Welsh  independence  by  the  con¬ 
quering  English  (the  Act  of  Incorporation  with  England  in 
1536)  must  have  been  fresh  in  all  minds  at  this  period, 
producing  an  effect  cumulative  upon  the  ancient  traditions  of 
hatred  kept  alive  and  fostered  in  every  Welsh  heart  by  bardic 
song  and  story. 

I  therefore  venture  to  think  that  there  is  warranty  for 
believing  that  the  plate  in  question  was  made  in  Wales,  and  I 
hope  that  further  research  may  not  long  hence  throw  some 
more  light  upon  this  interesting  subject.  For  much  informa¬ 
tion  I  am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Evans’s  Catalogue  of 
St.  David’s  Church  Plate.” 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  communi¬ 
cations  and  exhibitions. 


Thursday,  7  th  January,  1909. 

CHARLES  HERCULES  READ,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 


The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 


From  the  Author  : — Fonts  and  font-covers.  By  Francis  Bond,  M.A.  8vo. 
London,  H)08. 

From  the  Author  : — History  of  the  Royal  Berkshire  Militia.  By  E.  E.  Thoyts. 
8vo.  Reading,  1897. 

From  the  Author  : — History  of  the  borough  of  Lewisham,  with  an  itineraiy. 
By  Leland  L.  Duncan,  M.V.O.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  19C8. 

From  the  Author  : — The  “Norwich  Taxation  ”  of  12.54,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  diocese  of  Norwich,  collated  with  the  taxation  of  Pope  Nicholas  in  1291, 
with  remarks  on  the  origin  of  the  rural  deaneries  and  the  valuation  of  the 
parochial  benefices.  By  Rev.  William  Hudson,  F.S.A.  8vo.  Norwich, 
1908. 


BRONZE-GILT  STIRRUP,  ERAMSHALL  PARK,  STROUD,  GLOUCESTERSHIRE.  (^.) 
BRONZE  STIRRUP,  BUTLER’S  WHARF,  LONDON.  (J.) 
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From  the  Author  : — The  origin  and  history  of  Thetford  Hill.  By  II.  F.  Killick. 

8yo.  Norwich,  n.d. 

From  Harold  Sands,  Esq.,  P'.S.A.  ; 

(1)  The  great  siege  of  Bedford  Castle.  A  chapter  of  local  history  compiled 
from  original  and  contemporary  records.  By  A.  R.  Goddard,  B.A. 
8vo.  Bedford,  11)06. 

(2)  Wall  painting  in  a  house  at  Rye,  formerly  known  as  “the  Old  Flushing 
Inn.” 

i.  The  wall-painting.  By  P.  M.  Johnston,  F.R.I.B.A. 

ii.  The  house  in  which  the  painting  was  found.  By  Harold  Sands, 
F.S.A.  8vo.  n.p.  n.d. 

(3)  Hastings  Castle.  By  Harold  Sands,  F.S.A.,  M.I.M.E.  (Reprinted  from 
the  Transactions  of  the  South-Eastern  Union  of  Scientific  Societies, 
1908.) 


Specicil  votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  the  editors  of  The 
Athenseum,  The  Builder,  and  Notes  and  Queries,  for  the  gift 
of  their  publications  during  the  past  year. 

The  following  letter  was  read  : 

“38  Ritherdon  Road, 

Upper  Tooting,  S.W. 

January  6th,  1909. 

Dear  Mr.  President, 

In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  our  late  Fellow  Mr. 
George  Edward  Fox,  I  beg  to  offer  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
Society  his  collection  (or  such  a  selection  as  the  Society  may 
choose  to  make)  of  drawings,  engravings,  and  photographs 
illustrating  Roman,  Romano-British,  and  Medieval  antiquities. 
This  collection  is  in  sundry  cases  and  numerous  rolls.  Also 
such  books  from  Mr.  Fox’s  library  as  may  be  wanted  to  fill 
gaps  in  our  shelves. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  dear  Mr.  President, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Mill  Stephenson. 

C.  H.  Read,  Esq., 

Pres.  Soc.  Antiq.” 

It  was  resolved : 

“  That  the  special  thanks  of  the  Society  be  accorded  to 
Mr.  Mill  Stephenson  for  his  valuable  gift.” 

This  being  an  evening  appointed  for  the  election  of  Fellows 
no  papers  were  read. 

Charles  Dawson  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  bronze-gilt 
stirrup  from  Framshall  Park,  near  Stroud,  Gloucestershire. 
(See  illustration.) 
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P'’.  G.  Hilton  Price,  Esq.,  Director,  exhibited  a  bronze 
stirrup  of  similar  form  found  at  Butler’s  Wharf,  London. 
(See  illustration.)  Also  an  iron  ball  and  three  bullets,  a  bill¬ 
head,  a  gisarm,  and  an  iron  axehead  found  in  the  Thames 
near  Brentford. 

H.  Plowman,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  an  iron  axehead  also 
found  in  the  Thames. 

W.  King,  Esq.,  through  Mr.  Reginald 
A.  Smith,  exhibited  the  latten  matrix  and 
an  impression  of  the  seal  of  Thomas 
Norwych,  last  Prior  of  the  Austin  Priory 
of  Prittlewell,  co.  Essex,  1520. 

The  device  is  a  seated  figure  of  Our 
Lady  and  Child  within  a  halo  of  wavy 
rays,  and  the  marginal  legend  : 

tbome  noriout]^  prtoniiS  [s^c] : 
tie  pritiuell. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned 
SEAL  OF  THOMAS  ^hese  exhibitions. 

NORWYCH,  PRIOR  OP 
PRITTLEWELL,  1520. 

The  Ballot  opened  at  8.45  p.m.  and  closed  at  9.30  p.m., 
when  the  following  were  declared  duly  elected  Fellows  of 
the  Society  : 

Montagu  Rhodes  James,  Esq.,  Litt.D.,  Provost  of 
King’s  College,  Cambridge  (proposed  by  the 
Council  honoris  causa). 

Jerome  Nugent  Bankes,  Esq. 

Philip  Mainwaring  Johnston,  Esq. 

Harold  Clifford  Smith,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Frederick  William  Bull,  Esq. 

Edward  Oliver  Pleydell  Bouverie,  Esq. 

Sir  William  Edward  Davidson,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B., 

M.A.,  K.C. 

Edmund  Clarence  Richard  Armstrong,  Esq. 

Charles  Lethbridge  Kingsford,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Alfred  Percival  Maudslay,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Ralph  Griffin,  Esq. 
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Thursday,  14th  January,  1909. 

CHARLES  HERCULES  READ,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 


The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 


From  the  Compiler,  Rev.  R.  B.  Gardiner,  F.S.A.  : — Calendar  of  St.  Paul’s 
School,  founded  by  John  Colet,  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  1509.  8vo.  Oxford, 
1909. 

From  the  Author  : — Henry  van  Paesschen  et  Pancienne  Bourse  de  Londres. 
Par  Henri  Hymans.  8vo.  Antwerp,  1908. 

From  the  Author  ; — Interim  report  on  the  excavations  at  Maumbury  Rings, 
Dorchester,  1908.  By  H.  St.  George  Gray.  8vo.  Dorchester,  1908. 


The  following  were  admitted  Fellows: 

Charles  Lethbridge  Kingsford,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Ralph  GriflBn,  Esq. 

Alfred  Percival  Maudslay,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Philip  Mainwaring  Johnston,  Esq. 

Jerome  Nugent  Bankes,  Esq. 

A.  T.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  on  behalf  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Exploration  Fund,  submitted  a 
report  on  the  excavations  carried  out  upon  the  site  of  the 
Roman  town  at  Caerwent  in  1908. 

The  work  had  been  executed  mainly  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Ashby  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Hudd,  and  consisted  in  the  excavation 
of  three  large  houses  or  blocks  abutting  on  the  main  street 
between  the  east  and  west  gates.  To  the  west  of  these  was 
discovered  a  small  rectangular  temple,  of  a  plan  not  unlike 
that  at  Lydney.  To  the  north  of  the  temple  another  house 
had  been  excavated  with  two  large  yards  or  gardens. 

Among  the  notable  finds  were  another  hoard  of  coins, 
mostly  minimi ;  an  unusual  amount  of  the  so-called  Samian 
pottery ;  and  a  small  stone  figure  of  a  seated  goddess  with  a 
palm  in  one  hand  and  a  fi-uit  in  the  other.  The  execution, 
which  was  extremely  rude,  recalled  that  of  a  stone  head 
found  some  years  ago  in  the  so-called  shrine  in  the  south¬ 
west  quarter  of  the  town. 
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Mr.  Hudd  thought  that  the  stone  carving  represented  a 
female^  and  had  seen  somewhat  similar  figures  in  Esperandieu’s 
work  on  Gallo-Roman  sculpture.  The  depth  at  which  the 
Caerwent  carving  was  found  had  little  bearing  on  its  date, 
and  he  regarded  it  as  Romano-British.  Some  effort  should 
be  made  to  produce  a  corpus  of  Roman  sculpture  in  Britain 
and  thus  throw  light  on  the  deities  then  worshipped 
in  this  country.  Among  the  small  finds  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  was  a  checker  board  of  whale’s  bone,  doubtless  for 
some  game.  The  bronze  snake’s  head  was  found  in  the 
temple  itself,  and  this  season  had  brought  to  light  the  first 
gold  coin  at  Caerwent.  The  beehive  structure  that  encroached 
on  the  temple  site  he  regarded  as  a  kiln,  though  not  for 
pottery. 

Professor  Gowland  reserved  judgment  on  the  furnaces,  as 
they  had  not  been  fully  described.  The  gold  coin  was  pro¬ 
bably  two-thirds  gold,  as  metal  made  of  equal  parts  of  gold 
and  silver  was  absolutely  white. 

Mr.  Clement  Reid  said  most  of  the  seeds  found  were 
common  on  Roman  sites,  but  there  were  two  introduced  plants 
not  previously  recorded.  Alexanders  {Smyrnium  oliisatrum) 
was  now  found  all  over  Britain  outside  cottage  gardens,  but 
it  was  not  certainly  indigenous,  and  the  greater  Celandine 
{Chelidonium  majus)  occurs  under  exactly  similar  conditions. 
Alexanders  was  used  as  a  pot-herb,  and  the  Celandine  produced 
a  yellow  juice  used  to  cure  warts.  The  Dill  also  occurred, 
with  two  or  three  other  plants  not  natives  of  Britain  now. 
The  characteristic  Roman  flora  was  now  being  recorded  on 
the  principal  excavated  sites. 

Mr.  Carlyon  Britton  drew  attention  to  the  discovery  of 
Constantinian  coins  in  association  with  Samian  ware.  It 
was  unfair  to  assume  that  coins  gravitated  to  the  lower  levels 
more  expeditiously  than  other  objects,  and  it  was  more  likely 
that  the  pottery  in  question  had  been  ante-dated.  It  might 
well  have  been  preserved  and  used  till  the  days  of  Constantine 
by  people  who  appreciated  its  fine  quality;  and  specimens 
were  possibly  handed  down  in  families  through  several 
generations,  or  purchased  second-hand  as  objects  of  vertu. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Walters  remarked  that  the  limiting  date  for  the 
fine  red  ware  was  a  thorny  subject,  and  the  Corbridge  instance 
was  still  under  discussion.  In  that  case  there  was  no  question 
of  a  collecting  connoisseur,  as  the  pottery  was  found  on  the 
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site  of  a  shop  where  it  had  been  exposed  for  sale  in  quantity. 
It  was  not  positively  known  that  the  red  ware  came  to  an  end 
with  the  third  century,  but  it  ceased  to  be  made  in  France 
after  the  time  of  Gallienus  (about  260  a.d.),  as  the  kilns  at 
Lezoux  were  then  destroyed  liy  the  barbarians.  The  German 
ware  was  later,  but  was  not  imported  so  largely  into  Britain. 
Fourth-century  specimens  were  deba.sed  and  easily  distin¬ 
guishable  from  the  earlier  varieties.  There  was  no  evidence 
that  the  kiln  was  for  tiring  pottery.  The  stone  carving  was 
of  a  well-known  Gaulish  type,  generally  known  as  Fecunditas 
or  a  nature  goddess,  and  better  executed  in  terra-cotta. 

The  President  thought  that  a  few  isolated  coins  were  not 
sufficient  to  date  the  Samian  ware.  A  coin  could  easily  drop 
down  a  crack  in  the  earth  produced  by  drought,  or  a  cavity 
left  in  the  decayed  roots  of  trees  that  went  very  deep  below 
the  surface.  The  Corbridge  find  remained  a  puzzle,  but  even 
if  rightly  interpreted  was  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  upset  the 
chronology  that  had  been  based  on  a  large  number  of  finds. 

The  Caerwent  Committee’s  Rejiort  will  be  printed  in 
Archaeologia. 

R.  Garraway  Rice,  Es([.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the  follow¬ 
ing  notes  on  a  flint  in  human  shape  found  in  the  Thames, 
and  on  sixteen  Gothic  latten  letters  found  in  London,  which 
he  likewise  exhibited  : 

“  The  curious  flint  tigure,  chipped  into  human  form,  which 
I  am  exhibiting  (see  illustration)  was  purchased  by  me  of  a 
labourer  last  year,  who  said  it  was  found  in  Thames  ballast. 
The  story  is  not  improbably  a  true  one,  although  it  seems 
certain  that  the  object  much  have  come  originally  from 
British  Honduras.  It  may  have  found  its  way  into  the  river 
from  some  ship’s  ballast  thrown  overboard.  The  flgure  is 
nine  inches  in  height,  and  about  an  inch  through  at  the 
thickest  part ;  both  sides  are  similar.  The  arms  are  truncated 
near  the  shoulders;  the  legs  are  bowed,  and  the  feet,  which  are 
sinall,  are  turned  outwards.  The  head,  which  is  possibly 
slightly  imperfect,  shows  no  sign  of  features,  and  there  is  no 
indication  of  sex.  The  colour  of  the  flint  is  bluish-grey,  which 
in  places  has  turned  to  a  creamy  white  by  patination,  especi¬ 
ally  on  one  leg. 

Worked  flints  of  this  description  have  been  found  in  British 
Honduras,  and  a  paper  on  them  by  Dr.  T.  Gann  has  been 
published,  with  illustrations,  in  the  Proceedings."^  In  reply 

*  2nd  Series,  xv.  130-434. 
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to  my  enqumes  Dr.  Gann,  to  whom  I  submitted  photographs 
of  both  sides  of  the  figure,  writing  from  Belize,  British 
Honduras,  informed  me  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  figure 
probably  came  from  Honduras.  Examples  of  similar  flint 
work  can  be  seen  in  the  Blackmore  Museum,  Salisbury,  and 
among  a  collection  of  flint  objects  fi'om  Honduras,  in  the 
British  Museum,  is  a  cast  of  a  similar  figure.  Dr.  Gann 
further  informed  me  that  many  of  his  examples  of  Honduras 
flint- working  are  in  the  Liverpool  University  Archaeological 
Institute. 


rrrjTJ'.jfli  11  u 


FLINT  FIGURE  FOUND  IN  THE  THAMES. 

The  sixteen  Lombardic  latten  letters,  which  I  also  exhibit, 
viz.  AOCDGCGCeCffGGf^KRSTVY,  and  seven  stops,  are  from 
a  monumental  slab  of  early  fourteenth  century  date,  said  to 
have  been  found  ‘  in  London  ’  in  1908.  It  may  possibly  have 
come  from  the  site  of  the  Grey  friars’  Monastery  in  Newgate 
Street,  where  extensive  excavations  have  been  made  for  the 
new  Post  Office  buildings.  The  slab  is  said  to  have  been 
intact  when  found,  but  was  broken  up  by  the  workmen,  and 
only  a  fragment,  of  Purbeck  marble,  with  casements  for  the 
letters  A  Y  6,  has  been  preserved  (see  illustration) 

Mr.  Hope  said  a  slab  of  this  kind,  inlaid  with  latten  letters, 
would  not  be  expected  on  the  site  of  the  Greyfriars’  Monastery, 
as  the  buildings  were  destroyed  and  the  gravestones  given  to 
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ROMAN  BRONZE  FIGURE  OF  HERCULES,  FOUND  AT  PULBOROUGH,  SUSSEX. 
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Sir  Martin  Bowes  at  the  Suppression.  The  house  was  founded 
in  1224,  but  the  church  was  rebuilt  at  the  cost  of  Queen 
Margaret  from  1306  onwards.  Tlie  slab  to  wdiich  the  present 
fragment  belonged  maj",  however,  have  remained  in  situ  and 
got  buried  during  the  work  of  reconstruction,  to  be  resuscitated 
in  the  twentieth  century. 


FEAGMENT  OF  A  MONUMENTAL  SLAB  WITH  INLAID  LATTEN  LETTERS, 
SAID  TO  HAVE  BEEN  FOUND  IN  LONDON.  (  f.) 

Harry  Price,  Esq.,  exhibited  through  Mr.  R.  Garraway 
Rice,  F.S.A.^  Local  Secretary  for  Sussex,  a  small  bronze 
statuette  or  Icir  of  Hercules,  of  Roman  date,  which  he  had 
found  recently  in  a  bank  of  the  River  Arun  at  Pulborough, 
Sussex.  (See  illustration). 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  communica¬ 
tions  and  exhibitions. 
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Thursday,  21st  January,  1909. 

Sir  EDWARD  WILLIAM  BRABROOK,  C.B., 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

From  Henry  Owen,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A.  : — Notes  from  a  Collector’s  Catalogue, 
with  a  bibliogra23hy  of  English  cookery  books.  By  A.  W.  Oxford,  8?o. 
London,  1909. 

From  the  Author  ; — The  restored  Churches  of  Worcestershire.  A  paper  read  to 
the  Worcestershire  Architectural  and  Archeological  Society,  27th  January, 
1908,  by  J.  W.  Willis-Bund,  but  omitted  from  the  published  papers  of  the 
Society.  8vo.  Worcester,  n.d.  [1909.] 

From  Edward  Bell,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — The  Itinerary  of  John  Leland.  Parts  vii. 
and  viii.  Edited  by  L.  T.  Smith.  8vo.  London,  1909. 

From  the  Author  : — Roman  Britain  (an  extract  from  The  Year's  Work  in 
Classical  Studies').  By  H.  B.  Walters,  F.S.A.  8vo.  n.p.  [1908.] 

Ernest  A.  Mann,  Esq.,  and  Philip  Norman,  Esq.,  LL.D., 
Treasurer,  submitted  a  paper  on  an  ancient  conduit-head  at 
Chapel  Street,  Bloomsbury,  with  further  notes  on  the  Grey- 
friars’  water  system. 

This  forms  the  sequel  to  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  Norman 
in  1899,  and  published  in  Archaeologia.*  Therein  from  the 
Greyfriars’  Register  (a  manuscript  now  at  the  British 
Museum),  he  had  given  a  detailed  topographical  description, 
showing  the  original  course  of  the  pipes  that  supplied  the 
Greyfriars’  Convent,  Newgate  Street,  with  water,  and  had 
been  able  to  prove  that  an  ancient  structure,  now  under 
ground  at  the  back  of  a  house  in  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury, 
was  the  remoter  “  head  ”  whence  the  supply  was  drawn,  the 
water  being  carried  almost  due  east  to  the  top  of  Leather 
Lane,  down  which  it  passed,  and  then  along  Holborn  to  New¬ 
gate  Street.  He  had  also  shown  from  the  minute-books  of 
Christ’s  Hospital,  the  foundation  which  succeeded  to  the 
buildings  and  the  water  supply  of  the  Greyfriars,  that  a 
nearer  conduit-head  mentioned  in  the  Greyfriars’  Register, 
and  at  first,  like  that  just  mentioned,  in  the  open  country,  had 
disappeared  through  the  construction  of  Chapel  Street,  Lamb’s 
Conduit  Street.  At  the  back  of  a  house  in  that  thoroughfare 
Mr.  Mann  has  recently  been  fortunate  enough  to  find,  under 

*  Vol.  Ivi.  251-266. 
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the  flooring  of  a  room,  this  near  “  head/’  described  in  later 
documents  as  the  “  White  Conduit,”  and  spoken  of  b}’  the 
early  chronicler  as  “  Caput  aquae  quod  propinquius  est,  unde 
pro  majore  pane  aquain  habemus,  parum  autem  de  capite 
remociori.”  Of  this  he  exhibited  measured  drawings,  placed, 
for  comparison,  by  those  of  the  remoter  or  “  Chimney  Con¬ 
duit.”  A  plan  was  shown  of  the  approximate  course  of  the 
pipes  as  laid  in  the  thirteenth  century,  with  the  relative 
positions  of  the  two  conduit-heads  ;  and,  by  kind  permission 
of  the  authorities  of  Christ’s  Hospital,  a  plan  drawn  in  1676. 
Some  interesting  extracts  bearing  on  the  subject  were  also 
given  from  the  books  of  Christ’s  Hospital,  so  that  we  now 
have  fairly  complete  knowledge  of  the  Greyfriars’  water 
system,  which,  as  the  town  spread,  had  gradually  to  be 
abandoned,  but  not  before  the  earlier  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Mr.  Hope  said  it  was  interesting  to  compare  the  Christ’s 
Hospital  map  on  the  table  with  that  of  the  Charterhouse 
water-system  exhibited  to  the  Society  in  1902,  and  published 
in  Archaeologia*  Both  had  the  conduits  and  suspirals  or 
settling  tanks  marked.  According  to  the  dictionaries  suspiral 
was  a  breathing-hole,  and  was  first  thought  to  be  a  hole 
bored  in  a  pipe  to  prevent  the  water  bursting  it,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  water  discharged  itself  into  a  series  of 
settling  tanks,  and  flowed  by  gravitation  from  one  to  another, 
and  so  all  danger  of  bursting  was  obviated.  In  the  case  of 
the  Charterhouse  water  supply,  the  total  fall  was  64  feet. 
Conduit  houses  were  invariably  above  ground,  and  the  White 
Conduit  was  probably  so  called  because  whitewashed  outside, 
not  because  of  the  clunch  or  chalk  vaulting.  A  parallel 
instance  was  the  White  Tower  of  the  Tower  of  London,  as 
was  clear  from  the  Close  Rolls  of  Henry  III.,  which  contained 
directions  for  putting  up  lead  down-spouts  to  prevent  the  dirty 
rain  water  soiling  the  newly  whitened  walls,  but  the  original 
whitewashed  coating  of  plaster  had  now  been  removed  from 
the  exterior. 

Messrs.  Mann  and  Norman’s  paper  will  be  printed  in 
Archaeologia. 

E.  Neil  Baynes,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  read  the  following  notes  on 
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two  small  urns  and  a  glass  beaker  and  bowl  of  Saxon  date, 
found  at  Buttsole,  Eastry,  Kent,  which  were  also  exhibited  : 

“  In  the  year  1792,  Mr.  Boteler  discovered,  on  his  property  at 
Buttsole,  on  the  east  of  the  Roman  road  which  traverses  the 


Fig.  1.  ANGLO-SAXON  GLASS  BEAKER,  EASTRY,  KENT,  (f.) 

village  of  Eastry  from  north  to  south,  what  he  considered  to 
be  a  Roman  burying  ground.*  It  is,  however,  pointed  out  on 

*  W.  F.  Shaw,  Liher  Estrice,  3. 
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p.  351  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Victoria  County  History  of 
Kent  that  the  objects  discovered  in  tlie  graves  prove  that  the 
interments  must  be  ascribed  to  Saxon  times.  These  objects 
included  ‘fibulae,  beads,  knives,  and  umbones  of  shields,  etc.’,  and 
in  one  grave  ‘  an  elegant  glass  vessel.’  I  have  been  unable  to 
ascertain  what  has  become  of  the  fibulae,  beads,  knives,  and  um¬ 
bones,  but  the  remains  of  a  glass  vessel  of  the  usual  beaker  type 
which,  in  this  country^  is  only  found  in  Saxon  graves,  (fig.  1), 
a  glass  bowl,  (fig.  2),  and  two  small  urns  (figs.  3  and  4),  have 
remained  at  Brook  House,  Eastry,  ever  since  their  discovery. 
Drawings  of  the  urns  are  given  in  Liber  Estrice,  also  of  some 
glass  fragments,  but  no  attempt  was  apparently  made  at  that 


Fig.  2.  ANGLO-SAXON  GLASS  BOWL,  EASTRY,  KENT.  (f.) 

time  to  reconstruct  the  glass  objects,  which  had  been  broken 
into  very  small  pieces.  It  has  been  found  possible,  however, 
to  restore  most  of  the  beaker  and  a  great  deal  of  the  bowl ; 
both  of  these  are  here  shown  two-thirds  of  their  full  size. 
The  beaker  is  in  places  only  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch  in  thick¬ 
ness,  but  the  glass  is  remarkably  tough  and  strong.  There  is 
also  one  isolated  fragment  of  the  rim  of  another  beaker. 

It  appears  further  that  about  the  year  1860  or  1861,  in 
making  some  alterations  and  adding  a  bay  window  to  a  house 
called  ‘  South  Bank,’  about  200  yards  south  of  Eastry  cross, 
‘  skeletons  were  discovered  lying  in  clay  in  the  bed  of  chalk,’ 
but  no  mention  is  made  of  any  grave  goods  being  found  here, 
and  no  information  can  be  obtained  on  the  spot. 

Captain  L.  P.  Irby,  who  married  a  descendant  of  Mr. 
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Boteler  above  referred  to,  lives  at  Brook  House,  and  has 
kindly  given  permission  for  these  objects  to  be  exhibited  and 
for  photographs  to  be  taken.  He  told  me  that  during  some 
rather  extensive  drainage  works,  which  were  carried  out 
about  three  years  ago  in  connection  with  the  local  brewery, 
no  remains  of  Roman  or  Saxon  date  were  met  with.” 


Dr.  Arthur  Evans  remarked  that  the  glass  beaker 
belonged  to  a  widely  diffused  type,  and  he  himself  had  seen 
one  in  Dalmatia.  Perhaps  it  was  originally  not  purely 


Fig.  3.  ANGLO-SAXON  URN,  RASTRY,  KENT,  (i.) 

Germanic,  but  derived  from  late  Roman  models,  or  manu¬ 
factured  in  late  Roman  times.  Glass  was  often  substituted 
foi  more  precious  materials,  and  there  were  in  existence 
jewelled  beakers  of  Persian  or  Sassanian  origin  that  might 
have  suggested  the  present  form.  This  was  another  hint  as 
to  the  route  by  which  the  Gothic  influence  spread  westward, 
such  finds  as  that  of  Petrossa  showing  contact  between  Persia 
and  the  lower  Danube.  Beakers  of  the  type  exhibited,  with 
hollow  claws  or  tears  in  rows  on  the  outside,  were  rarely 
found  in  England  and  generally  in  Kent. 
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Mr.  Reginald  Smith  agreed  that  some  at  least  of  these 
lobed  beakers  were  made  abroad  and  imported  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  of  the  sixth  century.  An  example  has  been  found  as 
far  north  as  Castle  Eden,  Durham,  and  glass  vessels  of  bell 
shape  had  been  found  in  considerable  quantity  at  Woodnes- 
borough,  close  to  the  site  of  the  present  discovery.  Akerman 
figures  one  of  about  thirty  used  at  harvest-homes  and  on 
other  special  occasions  by  farm-hands  in  recent  times.  The 


Fig.  4.  ANGLO-SAXON  UEN,  EASTRY,  KENT.  (^.) 

pottery  vases  exhibited  were  not  cinerary  urns,  but,  as  usual 
in  Kent,  accessory  vessels  deposited  in  or  near  the  coffin  with 
the  unburnt  body:  one  with  a  slender  foot  (fig.  4)  was  evidently 
copied  from  a  Roman  model.  Other  discoveries  had  been 
made  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  from  time  to  time,* 
and  excavation  might  still  have  good  results. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  communica¬ 
tions  and  exhibitions. 


*  Victoria  History  of  Kent,  i.  351. 
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Thursday,  28th  January,  1909. 

CHARLES  HERCULES  READ,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

From  the  Author,  Henry  Wagner,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  ; 

(1)  The  Family  of  Ligonier.  8vo.  London,  1909. 

(2)  A  Pedigree  of  the  Romilly  Family  with  some  notes.  8vo.  London, 

1909. 

From  the  Author  ; — The  Exploration  of  Bushey  Cavern,  near  Cavetown,  Mary¬ 
land.  By  Charles  Peabody.  8vo.  Andover,  Mass.,  1908. 

The  following  were  admitted  Fellows  : 

Frederick  William  Bull,  Esq. 

Edward  Oliver  Pleydell  Bouverie,  Esq. 

On  the  nomination  of  the  President,  the  following  were 
appointed  auditors  of  the  Society’s  accounts  for  the  year 
1908: 

Emery  Walker,  Esq. 

Reginald  Allender  Smith,  Esq.,  B.A. 

Horace  William  Saiidars,  Esq. 

Lelaiid  Lewis  Duncan,  Esq.,  M.V.O. 

E.  Neil  Baynes,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  read  the  following  notes  on 
the  excavation  of  two  barrows  at  Llanddyfnan,  Anglesey  : 

“  On  the  north-east  coast  of  Anglesey,  in  the  parish  of 
LJanddyfnan,  two  barrows  recently  stood  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Red  Wharf  Bay.  They  were  close  to  the  highway’ 
leading  from  Pentraeth  to  Llangefni  and  overlooked  the 
common  Rhos-y-gad,  or  the  Common  of  the  Battle.  They  are 
marked  on  the  ordnance  maps. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  year  the  tenant  of  Ty’n-y-pwll,  on 
whose  farm  the  barrows  were  situated,  expressed  his  intention 
of  levelling  them  as  they  interfered  with  the  cultivation  of 
his  land,  and  he  had  in  fact  already  begun  their  demoli¬ 
tion.  In  ploughing  over  the  larger  barrow,  however,  he 
exposed  three  cinerary  urns,  and  from  that  time,  at  the  request 
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of  the  Kev.  Evan  Evans,  rector  of  Llansadwrn,  and  a  zealous 
local  antiquary,  he  left  them  undisturbed  until  their  proper 
excavation  could  be  undertaken. 

The  work  was  carried  out  at  the  expense  of  Lord  Bo.ston,  to 
whom  permission  to  excavate  was  courteously  accorded  by 
Mr.  Walter  Vivian,  who  owns  the  Plas  Gw^m  estate,  on  which 
the  farm  of  Ty’n-y-pwll  is  situated. 

The  larger  mound,  as  originally  constructed,  was  apparently 
almost  circular.  It  had  a  circumference  of  275  feet,  and  its 
apparent  height  was  8  feet  10  inches  above  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  ground.  The  mound  had  evidently  been  ploughed 
down  for  some  years.  The  highest  point,  which  afterwards 
proved  to  be  the  centre,  was  48  feet  from  the  north,  east,  and 
south  edges,  but  only  42  feet  from  the  western  edge. 

An  undisturbed  bed  of  clay,  3  inches  thick,  was  followed  to 
the  centre,  which  was  then  7  feet  below  the  apex,  showing 
that  the  barrow  had  been  originally  formed  on  a  natural 
ridge  or  mound.  This  clay  bed  was  followed  further  until  a 
semicircle  of  20  feet  radius,  south  of  the  centre,  was  laid  bare. 
In  the  centre  of  the  barrow  a  hole  was  sunk  2  feet  deeper 
into  the  gravel,  and  at  intervals  trial  holes,  18  inches  deep, 
were  made  lower  still,  making  a  total  depth  of  10  feet  6  inches 
below  the  apex. 

The  clay  bed  covered  a  layer  of  stones  under  which  was 
clean  gravel,  the  depth  of  which  was  not  ascertained. 

The  barrow  itself  was  composed  of  a  heap  of  gravel  about 
42  feet  in  diameter,  on  which  had  been  placed  a  layer  of 
stones,  then  a  quantity  of  sand,  the  whole  being  covered  with 
soil.  At  two  points,  the  one  24  feet  north,  and  the  other  26 
feet  north-east  of  the  centre,  heaps  of  stones  were  found  piled 
on  the  clay  bed ;  they  probably  formed  part  of  the  layer  of 
stones  above  referred  to.  Some  of  the  stones  in  the  latter 
heap  were  blackened,  apparently  by  charcoal. 

Of  the  seven  cinerary  urns  which  were  discovered,  three 
were  destroyed  by  the  farmer  when  ploughing  over  the 
barrow,  but  I  was  able  to  obtain  some  particulars  from  him 
concerning  them. 

The  first  urn  stood  on  its  base,  14  feet  north  by  west  of  the 
centre  of  the  barrow,  but  no  cover  stone  was  observed.  It 
contained  burnt  bones,  and  is  described  as  having  been  very 
small  and  close  to  the  surface. 

The  .second  also  stood  upright  about  9  inches  below  the 
surface  and  15  feet  4  inches  north- we, st  of  the  centre.  On 
removing  the  bones  which  it  contained,  three  small  pieces  of 
bronze  were  di.scovered.  They  showed  marks  of  fire. 

The  third  urn  stood  upright,  about  9  inches  under  the 
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surface,  and  15  feet  1  indies  west-north-west  of  the  centre. 
It  was  covered  by  a  flat  stone  and  contained  calcined  bones. 

The  next  was  the  lir.st  discovered  during  the  excavations. 
It  was  16  feet  9  inches  north  by  east  of  the  centre,  standing 
almost  upright,  9  inches  under  the  surface.  It  was  nearly 
12  inches  in  height  and  about  8^  inches  in  diameter.  It 
stood  on  gravel  in  a  cist  formed  of  horizontal  stones  covered 
by  a  flat  stone.  As  it  was  found  impossible  to  remove  it  en¬ 
tire,  it  was  carefully  measured  and  removed  in  pieces.  It  con¬ 
tained  burnt  bones,  and  three  small  lumps  of  bronze  which 
had  been  melted.  It  had  two  ribs  running  round  the  side, 
and  the  design,  just  within  the  rim,  outside  the  rim,  and  on 
the  band  below,  is  a  variety  of  the  chevron  pattern  com¬ 
posed  of  a  series  of  small  dots  formed  with  some  pointed 
instrument. 

Urn  No.  5  had  no  protecting  ci.st,  and  was  unfortunately 
damaged  by  a  spade  before  it  was  discovered.  It  was  found 
16  feet  8  inches  north-west  of  the  centre,  15  inches  under  the 
surface,  in  an  inverted  position  and  upright.  This  urn  was 
distinguished  by  having  three  raised  hoops  or  ribs  running 
round  it,  the  spaces  between  the  rim  and  two  top  ribs  being 
decorated  with  a  shaded  chevron  pattern  of  straight  incised 
lines. 

The  next  urn  fell  with  some  gravel  and  was  broken  to 
pieces,  having  no  protecting  stones  round  it.  Its  impression, 
left  on  the  side  of  the  cutting,  1 7  feet  west-north- west  of  the 
centre,  showed  that  it  was  barrel-shaped,  and  that  it  had 
stood,  probably  in  an  inverted  position,  only  4  inches  under 
the  surface.  In  size  it  must  have  been  about  10  inches  in 
height  and  8  in  breadth.  It  contained  calcined  bones,  and  a 
piece  of  thin  bronze  which  had  passed  through  the  fire.  The 
design  on  the  two  top  bands  is  a  roughly  made  cord  pattern 
of  diagonal  lines. 

These  urns  with  raised  ribs  or  hoops  are  apparently  of 
rather  an  uncommon  type,  and  I  find  no  previous  record  of 
the  discovery  of  any  answering  to  them  in  Anglesey,  with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  one  found  at  Menai  Bridge,  although 
one  was  found  at  Penmaenmawr  in  1889.  According  to  the 
Hon.  J.  Abercromby,  this  ‘type  is  best  represented  in  North 
Britain,  and  comes  as  far  south  as  Derbyshire.  But  it  also 
occurs  in  North  and  South  Wales,  and  in  the  north-eastern 
part  of  Ireland,  reaching  as  far  south  as  Wicklow.’ 

Ten  feet  to  the  south-south- east  of  the  centre  the  seventh 
urn  was  found  10  inches  below  the  surface.  It  had  been 
inverted,  and  was  standing  upright  and  touching  another 
smaller  urn  w^hich  will  be  referred  to  later.  The  larger  urn 
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was  16  inches  in  height  and  17^  inches  in  greatest  width,  the 
rim  being  14  inches  across  inside.  The  decoration,  both  on 
the  inside  and  outside  of  the  neck  and  j^art  of  the  side,  was 
composed  of  a  zigzag  pattern  of  short  twisted  cord  lines. 
When  removing  the  bones  contained  in  the  urn,  the  following 
objects  were  found  :  the  blade  of  a  bronze  knife-dagger  and 
an  elongated  bronze  implement  of  uncertain  use,  both  in  good 
condition;  a  bronze,  celt-shaped  im23lement,  twisted  by  the 
action  of  heat,  and  two  minute  fragments  of  the  same  metal ; 
also  a  piece  of  stag’s  horn  about  5  inches  long. 

The  small  urn  above  referred  to  was  lying  on  its  side  in  a 
broken  condition.  It  is  nearly  inches  high  and  7  in 
diameter.  The  inside  and  outside  of  the  rim,  and  part  of  the 
side,  are  decorated  with  a  twisted  cord  pattern.  It  is  better 
baked  and  of  harder  paste  than  the  seven  cinerary  urns 
already  described,  and  as  only  a  few  fragments  were  missing 
I  found  it  possible  to  reconstruct  it. 

Nineteen  feet  nine  inches  north-east  of  the  centre  of  the 
barrow  was  a  cist,  1  foot  9  inches  below  the  surface,  con¬ 
taining  incinei'ated  bones. 

Near  the  edge  of  the  barrow  and  25  feet  from  the  centre, 
in  a  north-easterly  direction,  an  extended  skeleton  was  dis¬ 
covered,  the  skull  being  2  feet  8  inches  below  the  surface.  * 

The  shape  of  this  barrow  and  the  finds  made  during 
excavation  prove  it  to  have  belonged  to  the  Bronze  Age. 
From  the  absence  of  any  central  interment  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  large  urn,  No.  7,  contained  the  bones  and  bronze 
relics  of  the  most  important  personage  buried  there. 

At_  a  distance  of  200  feet  to  the  south-east  of  the  last- 
mentioned  barrow,  stood  a  tumulus  about  4  feet  in  height 
above  the  ground  level,  and  ov:r  200  feet  in  circumference. 

This  mound  was  also  much  ploughed  down,  and,  of  course, 
it  is  possible  that  some  urns  have  been  destroyed,  but  as  we 
found  no  traces  of  any,  I  think  it  more  probable  that  they 
were  never  deposited  there.  The  mound  itself  was  composed 
of  soil,  gravel  and  stones,  the  gravel  being  less  in  quantity 
and  the  stones  in  greater  abundance  than  in  the  larger 
barrow. 

_  No  object  of  interest,  with  the  exception  of  one  flint  flake 
similar  to  three  flakes  found  in  the  flrst  barrow,  was  dis¬ 
covered  above  the  ground  level.  Almost  in  the  centre,  but  a 
little  to  the  west,  a  flat  slab  of  limestone  was  met  with 
14  inches  below  the  surface.  On  raising  the  stone  a  cist  was 
discovered,  nearly  full  of  gravel,  the  walls  being  composed  of 

*  Many  of  the  bones  had  perished  and  it  is  impossible  to  assign  any  date  to 
the  interment. 
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clay  and  stones.  On  clearing  out  the  cist  a  crouched  skeleton 
was  exposed.  A  small  flint  knife  had  been  placed  behind  the 
head,  and  the  body  had  apparently  been  wrapped  in  a  hide 
or  skin.  Professor  Keith  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
who  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  skull,  believes  that  it 
belonged  to  a  man  of  about  30  years  of  age.  It  is  markedly 
dolichocephalic,  and  the  low  cranial  capacity  is  explained  by 
the  small  stature  of  the  individual.  He  also  considers  that 
the  skull  belongs  to  the  type  described  by  Huxley  as  having 
been  found  in  long  barrows  and  river  bed  deposits  of  England 
and  Ireland,  and  in  the  cist  interments  of  Scotland.  Huxley 
regarded  them  as  neolithic  people. 

This  barrow,  like  the  first  one,  is  possibly  of  the  Bronze  Age, 
although  in  date  the  earlier  of  the  two.  The  Iberian  descent 
of  the  individual  whose  bones  were  discovered  in  it  is  shown 
by  the  shape  of  the  skull,  the  presence  of  the  flint  knife,  and 
the  absence  of  grave  goods. 

A  more  detailed  report  on  these  excavations,  together  with 
diagrams  of  the  urns  and  photographs  of  the  objects  dis¬ 
covered,  will  appear  shortly  in  Archaeologia  Camhrensis.” 

Dr.  Arthur  Evans  was  glad  to  find  that  a  careful  record 
had  been  made  before  the  complete  destruction  of  the  barrow, 
and  congratulated  the  author  on  his  timely  intervention. 
The  relics  belonged  to  a  good  period  of  the  Bronze  Age,  and 
the  urns  to  a  type  that  had  a  northern  and  western  range 
and  was  not  found  in  south-east  England.  The  cordons 
should  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  Early  Iron  Age, 
as  on  the  Aylesford  urns. 

Professor  Gowland  said  the  calcium  carbonate  incrusta¬ 
tion,  which  was  a  stalagmitic  material,  at  first  sight  seemed 
to  have  covered  some  object  of  wood,  but  was  more  probably 
on  leather,  which  had  wi’inkled  in  drying.  One  of  the  bronzes 
was  distorted  and  another  melted,  but  none  of  them  had  been 
on  the  body  during  the  process  of  cremation.  A  fire  intense 
enough  to  reduce  the  bones  to  the  condition  they  were  found 
in,  v/ould  have  completely  melted  the  bronze.  In  Japan  the 
cremation  of  the  body  was  incomplete,  and  the  larger  bones 
not  calcined  were  carried  off  and  stacked  in  a  corner  of  the 
cemetery. 

Mr.  Reginald  Smith  regarded  the  bronzes  as  early  speci¬ 
mens  dating  from  the  period  before  cremation  became  common 
in  Britain,  and  was  surprised  to  find  them  in  such  close 
association  with  cinerary  urns  which  seemed  to  belong  to  the 
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latter  part  of  the  period.  The  burial  in  the  chambered  cist  of 
the  second  barrow  seemed  to  be  neolithic,  though  the  absence 
of  bronze  and  presence  of  a  flint  knife  were  not  conclusive 
evidence. 

C.  F.  Hardy,  Escj.,  read  a  paper  on  the  music  in  the 
painted  glass  of  the  Beauchamp  Chapel  at  Warwick  in  which 
he  showed  by  reference  to  grails  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  that  the  scrolls  in  the  tracery  of  one  of 
the  windows  contained,  substantially  in  their  original  con¬ 
dition,  the  words  and  plainsong  of  the  anthem  Gaudeamiis, 
the  first  part  of  the  introit  as  appointed  for  the  mass  on  most 
of  the  feasts  in  honour  of  the  Virgin.  Similar  anthems  or 
hymns  seem  to  have  been  originally  in  the  scrolls  on  three 
windows  but  have  been  replaced  (probably  since  1864)  by 
glass  bearing  meaningless  notes  without  words.  A  document 
cited  by  Dugdale,  but  imperfectly  printed  by  him,  and 
hitherto  unexplained,  was  interpreted  as  describing  the  four 
sets  of  scrolls  as  “  gaudes  for  Our  Lady.”  Two  pieces  of  glass 
interpolated  in  the  east  window  were  identified  as  part  of  the 
anthem  Ave  Regina,  which  was  probably  one  of  the  four 
gaudes.  Features  characteristic  of  certain  slight  differences 
between  the  uses  of  Sarum  and  Rome  were  pointed  out  in  the 
Gaudeamus  and  the  remains  of  the  Ave.  In  the  east  window 
there  remained  about  half  the  original  contents,  part  of  a 
plainsong  setting  of  the  Gloria  in  excelsis  appointed  for  the 
mass  on  greater  doubles,  and  partly  adapted  by  Merbecke  in 
his  _  Common  Prayer  Noted.  This  was  illustrated  by  a  MS. 
grail  of  the  same  period  as  the  chapel  (fifteenth  century) 
containing  a  miniature  which  had  certain  features  in  common 
with  the  designs  of  the  side  windows,  and  included  a  scroll 
displaying  the  opening  of  the  Gloria  originally  in  the  east 
window.  This  opening  had  now  been  replaced  in  the  window 
by  what  seemed  to  be  the  mutilated  remains  of  a  two-part 
setting  of  the  Gloria  so  far  as  contained  in  the  text  of  St. 
Luke,  written  in  measured  music.  Photographs  of  the  scrolls, 
manuscripts,  etc.  were  shown  on  the  screen ;  and  the  Gan- 
dea,mus  was  beautifully  sung  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Goldsmith  and 
Mr.  Falconer. 

Mr.  Hardy’s  paper  will  be  printed  in  A.rcliaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  communi¬ 
cations. 
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Thursday,  4th  Febi'uary,  1909. 

CHARLES  HERCULES  READ,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

From  the  Government  of  Madras  : — The  private  diary  of  Ananda  Ranga  Pillai, 
vol.  ii.  8vo.  Madras,  1907. 

From  the  Musee  Oceanographique,  Monaco,: — La  caverne  d'Altamira  a  Santil- 
lane,  pres  Santander  (Espagne).  Par  Emile  Cartailhac  et  Henri  Breuil. 
4to.  Monaco,  1906. 

From  Henry  Wagner,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — A  pedigree  of  the  Petitot  family  eonnec- 
tions.  Single  sheet  fol.  [1908.] 

From  Philip  Norman,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer  : — Plan  and  sections  of  the  old 
conduit  head  at  Bloomsbury,  and  plan  of  part  of  the  manor  of  Bloomsbury 
showing  the  position  of  the  Chimney  Conduit,  1664-5. 

Harold  Clifford  Smith,  Esq.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

William  Dale,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  read  the  following  Report  as 
Local  Secretaiy  for  Hampshire  : 

“  In  presenting  my  brief  Report  as  Local  Secretary  I  must 
apologise  for  again  asking  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  a 
few  objects  of  the  prehistoric  age  which  have  lately  been 
brought  to  me.  The  neolithic  celt  assumes  a  great  many 
forms,  and  those  I  am  showing  to-night  have  features  of 
interest  which  are  worthy  of  attention.  The  simple  chipped 
celt  which  I  will  call  No.  1  is  better  worked  than  usual,  and 
is  about  the  size  and  proportions  of  a  polished  celt,  which  it 
may  have  been  destined  to  become.  No.  2  belongs  to  the 
smaller  class  of  celts  which  can  hardly  have  been  hafted,  as 
they  are  not  strong  enough  to  resist  a  blow.  You  will  notice 
that  it  is  slightly  curved  and  sharpened  at  the  broader  end  by 
rubbing.  It  is  very  similar  to  another  in  my  possession 
which  I  have  shown  here  before,  but  again  exhibit  for  com¬ 
parison.  The  curvature  must  be  intentional,  and  perhaps  we 
might  call  such  small  slender  celts  chisels,  and  assign  to  them 
some  use  which  would  require  their  being  held  in  the  hand. 
The  small  implement.  No.  3,  cannot  be  anything  else  than  an 
arrow  flaker,  and  is  the  equivalent  of  the  walrus  tooth  of  the 
Esquimaux  used  for  pushing  off  small  flakes  from  an  arrow¬ 
head. 
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Celt  No.  4  is  one  of  the  rare  instances  of  a  polished  celt 
which  had  become  dulled  with  use  and  has  been  sharpened 
again,  not  by  rubbing  but  by  chijDping,  I  have  met  with 
instances  of  this  before,  but  have  never  seen  one  so  cleverly 
and  effectually  sharpened  by  skilful  blows  as  this  specimen. 

No.  5  is  an  example  of  a  polished  celt  reduced  in  size  and 
altered  in  form  by  chipping.  It  is  the  first  instance  of  the 
kind  I  have  come  across.  Narrow  chipped  celts  of  this  form 
are  common  enough,  but  why  a  polished  celt  should  have  been 
sacrificed  to  make  one  is  hard  to  say.  In  a  district  where 
fiint  is  common,  neolithic  implements  are  invariably  of  that 
material.  It  is  therefore  interesting  now  and  then  to  find 
one  of  different  rock.  I  possess  three  of  greenstone  which  I 
regard  as  foreign  importations.  I  am  showing  one  to-night. 
No.  6,  which  was  found  a  month  ago  at  Shirley,  near 
Southampton,  at  the  depth  of  a  foot  from  the  surface.  The 
rock  of  which  it  is  made  is  that  of  the  grey  septaria  of  the 
Barton  beds,  of  which  there  is  a  section  some  20  miles  away 
in  Christchurch  Bay.  These  septaria  occur  in  bands  and 
break  away  with  the  fall  of  the  cliff.  Broken  pieces  get 
mixed  with  the  gravel  shingle  of  the  beach  and  are  rounded 
into  pebbles  and  boulders.  From  such  an  elongated  pebble 
this  celt  has  been  made.  It  is  not  so  hard  and  serviceable  as  a 
flint  celt,  and  probably  would  not  have  been  chosen  except 
for  the  convenience  of  its  natural  shape.  It  does  not  appear 
to  have  had  any  use.  Some  years  ago  I  obtained  a  small  celt 
at  Barton  similarly  made  from  a  black  pebble  of  transported 
material. 

At  the  Roman  site  of  Clausentum  there  was  some  fresh 
breaking  of  ground  last  year.  It  consisted,  however,  only  of 
the  making  a  new  road  on  the  western  part  of  the  triangular 
area  and  the  depth  reached  did  not  exceed  a  foot  or  15  inches. 
The  soil  above  the  gravel  is,  just  here,  deep  and  black  and 
rich  in  coins  and  pieces  of  pottery,  including  much  of  the  so- 
called  Samian  ware.  My  fragments  of  this  ware  have  been 
described  for  me  by  Mr.  Reginald  Smith,  and  the  names 
deciphered,  for  which  I  desire  to  record  my  deep  obligation. 
One  piece  of  native  pottery  had  in  it  a  leaden  rivet,  heavily 
and  clumsily  made  but  evidently  an  instance  of  pot  mending. 

A  quantity  of  coins  were  carefully  gone  through  for  me  by 
Mr.  G.  F.  Hill,  of  the  British  Museum,  who  describes  them  as 
‘  A  silver  denarius  of  Hadrian,  a  series  of  Gallienus  and  con¬ 
temporaries,  of  Carausius  and  Allectus,  and  of  the  Constan- 
tinian  family  and  successors  down  to  Arcadius  and  Honorius, 
in  no  way  differing  from  the  ordinary  run  of  coins  from 
Roman  sites  in  Britain.’  These  coins  afford  an  example  of 
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the  mixing  up  of  second  century  pottery  with  coins  of  later 
age,  of  which  we  have  heard  much  lately. 

Among  the  coins  was  one  which  made  an  agreeable  change 
from  the  dreary  waste  of  the  ordinary  Roman  pieces  and  was 
labelled  by  Mr.  Hill  as  ‘  good.’  It  is  one  of  the  sceat  series. 
The  sceat  series  of  coins  is  described  by  Mr.  Grueher  as  '  the 
earliest  coins  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  forming  the  con¬ 
necting  link  between  the  Roman  coins  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
penny.  The  earliest  types  are  derived  from  Roman  coins, 
those  which  followed  are  from  Frankish  prototypes,  whilst 
the  later  ones  seem  to  represent  a  native  British  art.  Though 
the  precise  period  over  which  their  issues  extended  is  some¬ 
what  uncertain  it  may  be  assumed  that  sceattas  were  first 
struck  in  the  sixth  century  and  remained  in  currency  till  the 
middle  of  the  eighth,  when  the  introduction  of  the  penny  took 
place.  The  earliest  pieces  have  Runic  legends.  On  the  later 
ones  Roman  letters  were  used.’ 


COIN  OP  CONSTANTINE  (1),  AND  ANGLO-SAXON  SCEATTA  (2)  POUND  AT 

Clausentum,  with  romulus  and  eemus  suckled  by  the  wolp.  (|.) 

The  Olausentum  sceatta  is  in  excellent  preservation  and  is 
a  copy  on  one  side  of  the  Urhs  Roma  coin  of  the  time  of 
Constantine,  with  Romulus  and  Remus  suckled  by  the  wolf. 
On  the  reverse  is  the  representation  of  some  animal,  probably 
intended  for  a  bird,  but  there  is  no  lettering.  A  similar  coin 
is  described  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue,  Anglo-Saxon 
Coins,  p.  9,  No.  77.  The  silver  has  the  appearance  to  me  of 
being  debased.  Its  presence  at  Clausentum  is  an  illustration 
of  the  persistent  occupation  of  this  site,  which  was  the  abode 
of  man  in  prehistoric  times,  all  through  the  Roman  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  as  well  as  in  the  middle 
ages. 

The  small  Sloden  pot  came  from  Bitterne  Park  about  a 
mile  north  of  Clausentum  and  was  thrown  out  in  digging  for 
gravel.  It  belongs  to  the  thumb-pot  family,  though  without 
the  characteristic  indentations,  and  is  a  very  cleverly  made 
little  pot. 
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I  venture  to  suggest  that  it  might  be  worth  while  for  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  to  undertake  a  little  digging  on  the 
New  Forest  pottery  sites.  Crock  Hill  and  Panshard  bottom 
have  been  very  much  disturbed  and  dug  over,  but  there  are 
one  or  two  sites  in  Sloden  wood  which  might  rej)ay  the 
trouble  of  cutting  a  few  trenches  through.  I  am  showing  a 
small  heap  of  crocks  which  are  the  result  of  a  little  amateur 
digging  of  my  own  in  Sloden  Wood  with  a  trowel  only  and 
without  permission.” 

Mr.  Carlyon-Britton  thought  the  coin  exhibited  was 
of  good  silver.  It  belonged  to  a  series  that  began  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  soon  after  the  coming  of  the 
Saxons,  and  extended  to  the  middle  of  the  eighth  when 
Offa  became  King  of  Mercia.  Of  the  legends  upon  them, 
some  are  in  runic  characters,  others  Roman,  and  in  some 
cases  the  letters  resemble  Roman  but  make  no  sense.  He 
himself  considered  that  the  Roman  lettering  was  the  earliest 
and  w^as  subsequently  supplanted  by  the  runes,  as  the  die 
engraver  gained  experience.  The  word  sceatta  should  be 
pronounced  shatta,  plural  shattas,  and  not  latinized  into 
sketta.  The  word  celt  (prehistoric  axe-head)  was  derived 
from  a  bastard  Latin  word,  but  neither  it  nor  tlie  ethnic  term 
Celt  should  have  the  hard  C  softened  into  an  S  sound. 

Mr.  Reginald  Smith  quoted  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Allen 
Sturge  that  the  so-called  iron  markings  on  the  neolithic  celts 
exhibited  were  in  general  due  to  chemical  action  extending 
over  a  vast  period,  and  not  necessarily  to  contact  with  the 
ploughshare  or  hob-nailed  boots.  The  specimens  on  the 
table  also  had  a  soft  white  surface  due  to  the  decay  of  the 
flint  and  subsequent  impregnation  with  chalk  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  soil.  The  depth  of  the  decay  also  pointed  to  the 
great  age  of  these  implements.  With  regard  to  the  New 
Forest  pottery,  two  sites  within  a  short  distance  of  one 
another  yielded  totally  different  wares,  one  being  the  hard 
stoneware  with  metallic  lustre  usually  associated  with  Crockle 
Hill,  and  the  other  a  dull  grey  ware  much  softer  and  devoid 
of  ornament.  The  former  site  had  been  excavated  in  1852, 
and  an  illustrated  report  on  the  finds  (now  in  the  British 
Museum)  published  in  Archaeologia*  It  would  be  interesting 
to  continue  the  investigation,  but  it  was  unlikely  that  evidence 
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would  be  obtained  on  the  spot  of  the  exact  date  of  these 
factories. 


Mr.  Mill  Stephenson  supported  the  proposal  to  make 
excavations  in  the  New  Forest.  Much  of  the  ware  from  this 
centre  had  been  found  in  the  south  of  England,  and  a  certain 
quantity  at  Silchester.  He  was  endeavouring  to  procure 
comparative  analyses  of  this  Koman  ware  and  the  greybeard 
stoneware  of  the  seventeenth  century.  If  a  kiln  were  found 
at  Crockle  Hill  and  worked  out,  he  thought  some  light  would 
be  thrown  on  the  manufacture. 

Mr.  Garraway  Rice  had  found  that  iron-marked  flint 
implements  were  mostly  found  on  land  that  had  been  under 
cultivation  a  certain  time.  The  downs  near  Amberley  had 
been  recently  steam-ploughed  and  a  good  many  flints  without 
iron-markings  turned  up  that  had  not  been  reached  by 
previous  ploughing. 


Mr.  Dale  agreed  that  the  stains  were  due  to  contact  with 
iron,  and  mentioned  the  harrow  as  another  agent.  The  very 
doubtful  word  celtis,  supposed  to  mean  a  chisel,  occurred  in 
the  Vulgate  version  of  the  Book  of  Job;  but  the  use  of  celt 
for  axe-head  had  now  become  established  and  could  not  be 
conveniently  dropped. 

Mr.  Hope  remarked  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
pottery  found  at  Silchester  came  from  the  New  Forest  factory, 
though  it  should  be  plentiful  there  if  anywhere.  The 
available  data  suggested  that  the  period  of  production  was 
comparatively  short :  possibly  it  began  late  or  proved  a  failure. 
Whole  specimens  were  rarely  found,  and  further  digging  on 
the  site  of  the  potteries  was  desirable,  as  possibly  other  traces 
of  occupation  would  be  found  to  determine  the  date. 

Rev.  Lewis  Gilbertson,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  gold 
ring  found  in  London,  and  an  early  example  of  a  seal-headed 
spoon,  on  which  he  submitted  the  following  notes : 

“  The  seal-headed  spoon  I  exhibit  has  within  the  bowl  the 
London  leopard’s  head  in  a  circular  die,  and  on  the  back  of  the 
stem  the  date  letter  for  1520-21,  and  the  maker’s  mark. 

The  seal  top  is  circular  supported  by  a  simple  torus,  the 
earliest  of  the  forms  of  circular  (renaissance)  tops. 
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If  the  top  be  contemporary  with  the  spoon,  this  specimen  is 
some  30  years  earlier  than  any  hitherto  recorded. 

The  gold  ring  I  also  exhibit  was  dug  uj)  on  the  site  of  the 
burying  ground  of  St.  Gregory  by  Paul,  now  the  roadway 
between  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  Church  and  the  Deanery. 

The  ring  carries  a  broad  bezel  in  which  is  set  a  Roman 
intaglio  of  Jupiter,  enthroned,  having  in  one  hand  a  spear,  in 
the  other  an  orb,  at  his  feet  the  head  and  shoulders  of  an 
eagle. 

On  the  bezel  centrally  above  the  intaglio  is  a  cross,  to  the 
right  of  this  is  the  letter  A,  diagonally  below  G,  to  the  right 
of  bottom  centre  L,  and  to  the  left  of  the  cross  A  in  thirteenth 
century  characters. 

These  form  the  word  AGLA,  a  cabalistic  name  for  God, 
composed  of  the  initial  letters  of  four  Hebrew  words  meaning 
^  Thou  art  strong  for  ever,  O  Lord.’ 

King  quotes  Iremeus  who  says  that  the  early  Gnostics  adopted 
Jupiter  as  a  symbol  of  Simon  Magus,  whom  they  accounted 
demiurge,  and  who  claimed  to  have  appeared  in  the  world 
before  in  many  forms,  among  them  that  of  Christ. 

In  this  association  of  the  emblem  with  the  inscription  we 
have  just  such  an  address  as  an  early  gnosticized  Christian 
might  have  made  to  Simon  Magus,  and  the  ring  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  Gnostic  remain  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
although  it  is  not  of  the  type  of  ring  called  Gnostic.” 

The  President  said  the  spoon  was  a  good  and  early  speci¬ 
men,  but  had  not  so  much  human  interest  as  the  ring.  The 
inscription  on  the  latter  consisted  of  four  magical  letters  that 
had  a  cabalistic  or  amuletic  value  for  the  wearer.  Finfrer- 
rings  of  the  fourteenth  century  frequently  contained  antique 
gems,  and  occasionally  Saracenic  intaglios  with  the  name  of 
Allah  in  a  western  setting.  The  ring  exhibited  belonged 
to  a  type  characteristic  of  the  thirteenth  and  twelfth  centuries 
frequently  found  in  this  country.  Fortunately  they  were 
sometimes  buried  with  bishops  and  their  precise  date  could 
thus  be  established. 

Mr.  Hope  said  the  ring  resembled  one  found  in  the  tomb  of 
Archbishop  Hubert  Walter  (died  1205)  at  Canterbury;  this 
and  other  relics  had  been  exhibited  to  the  Society  in  1890.* 

Mr.  Reginald  Smith  referred  to  a  Gnostic  ring  (properly 
so-called)  found  in  the  grave  of  Bishop  Seffrid  (1125-1151)  at 
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Chichester.  It  was  mentioned  in  Archaeologia^  and  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  Archaeological  Journals 

_  Philip  M.  Johnston,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  some  por¬ 
tions  of  early  painted  glass  which  had  been  temporarily 
removed  from  North  Stoke  church,  Sussex. 

_  These  included  two  representations  of  the  so-called  Corona¬ 
tion  of  Our  Lady,  and  some  remains  of  canopy  work,  all  of 
late  thirteenth  century  date. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  communica¬ 
tions  and  exhibitions. 


Thursday,  11th  February,  1909. 

PHILIP  NORMAN,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gift  was  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  : 

Eroni  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Linnean  Society  of  London  Account 
of  the  Darwin- Wallace  Celebration  held  on  Thursday,  1st  July,  1908,  by  the 
Linnean  Society.  8vo.  London,  1908. 

Miller  Christy,  Esq.,  read  the  following  notes  on  an  early 
medieval  latten  door  knocker  from  Lindsell,  co.  Essex,  exhibited 
by  Henry  Oppcnheimer,  Esq.,  who  will  present  it  to  the 
British  Museum : 

“  The  large  ancient  brazen  knocker  which  I  exhibit  was, 
for  several  centuries  and  until  the  last  ten  years  or  so,  affixed 
to  the  front  door  of  the  small  farmhouse  at  the  Brazen-head 
Farm,  in  the  parish  of  Lindsell,  near  Great  Dunmow,  in 
Essex.  The  house  in  question  stands  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  the  west  of  the  road  from  Dunmow  to  Great  Bardfield, 
and  is  about  four  miles  from  the  former. 

I  have  been  familiar  with  the  knocker  for  over  thirty 
years,  having  lived  when  a  boy  at  Lindsell  Hall,  within  a 
mile  of  Brazen-head.  At  that  time,  I  made  inquiries  of 
several  old  inhabitants  to  ascertain  whether  anything  was 
known  locally  as  to  the  history  of  the  knocker ;  but  I  was 
unable  to  obtain  any  information  beyond  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  old  people  believed  it  to  commemorate  ‘  the  last  wild 
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I  animal  killed  on  the  farm  ’ !  I  was  told,  however,  of  an  old 
woman,  Judy  Boyett  by  name,  now  long  dead,  who  regarded 
it  with  superstitious  veneration  and  came,  of  her  own  accord, 
at  certain  intervals,  to  polish  it. 

The  knocker  itself  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
1  tion  (fig.  1).  It  is  not  solid,  but  is  a  thick  heavy  casting 
in  bronze,  weighing,  at  a  rough  estimate,  between  fifteen  and 
twenty  pounds.  It  consists,  as  will  be  seen,  of  a  circular  disc, 
14|^  inches  in  diameter  and  approximately  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  with  a  narrow  thickened  rim.  Nearly  in 
the  centre,  but  not  quite,  and  standing  out  in  very  bold  relief 
to  a  distance  of  about  five  inches  (see  fig.  2),  is  the  head  of  a 
lion  or  leopard,  which  is  exceedingly  well  and  effectively 
executed.  It  is  surrounded  by  tapering  rolls  or  curls  of  hair 
belonging  to  the  mane.  These  rolls  or  curls,  which  all  radiate 
outwards  around  the  head,  are  of  two  different  lengths,  a 
small  and  short  roll  alternating  with  a  larger  and  longer  one. 
The  smaller  rolls  overlie  the  longer,  and  each  is  about 
I  inches  in  length.  The  longer  rolls  have  their  bases  covered 
'  by  the  smaller  rolls  which  overlie  them,  the  portion  which 
I  shows  being  4  inches  long.  The  lion’s  eyebrows  and  mous- 
!  tache  are  represented,  very  boldly  and  effectively,  by  smaller 
i  curled  rolls  of  hair.  The  eyes  are  not  pierced,  though  the 
nostrils  are.  In  the  mouth  is  a  comparatively- modern  rough 
iron  ring,  which  knocks  on  the  narrow  rim  of  the  disc.  The 
original  ring  was,  no  doubt,  of  bronze,  more  ornamental  and 
much  larger  than  the  present  one.  If  it  were  intended  for 
actual  use  as  a  door-knocker  (which  is  doubtful),  it  probably 
knocked  on  a  sounder  placed  three  or  four  inches  below  the 
lower  edge  of  the  disc.  Bound  the  edge  of  the  disc,  just 
'  within  the  rim,  and  between  the  tips  of  some  of  the  longer 
:  rolls  of  hair,  are  nine  holes,  originally  filled  by  the  bolts  or 
nails  which  secured  the  knocker  to  the  door.  Four  of  these 
I  holes  are  obviously  modern.  The  remaining  five  holes,  which 
!  are  clearly  original,  have  not  been  drilled,  but  have  first  been 
j  cut  through  from  the  back  by  some  kind  of  sharp  narrow 
'  graving-tool,  held  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees,  the 
hole  thus  made  being;  afterwards  rounded  and  its  edges 
;  smoothed. 

As  to  the  age  of  the  knocker  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  with 
I  precision,  but  I  suggest  that  it  belongs  to  either  the  eleventh 
I  or  the  twelfth  century.  No  one,  I  think,  will  regard  it  as 
later  than  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Of  the  history  of  the  knocker  practically  nothing  is  known. 
One  can,  therefore,  do  little  more  than  speculate  as  to  how  it 
may  have  come  into  the  position  in  which  it  recently  was. 
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It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  so  fine  and  costly  a  knocker 
can  ever  have  been  made  expressly  for  the  door  of  any  farm¬ 
house,  however  considerable.  In  the  present  day,  the  house 
at  Brazen-head  is  small  and  of  modern  red  brick,  having  been 
built  no  more  than  forty  years  or  so  ago.  An  earlier  house, 
which  stood  on  the  same  site,  was  ancient,  moated,  and  of 
some  size.  It  became  ruinous  and  was  pulled  down  before 
the  present  house  was  built,  the  knocker  being  transferred 
from  the  door  of  the  old  to  that  of  the  new,  A  curious  old 
pigeon-house,  of  timber  and  plaster,  which  belonged  to  the 
earlier  house,  and  is  perhaps  Tudor,  still  stands. 

Yet  the  farm  of  Brazen-head  seems  to  have  been  known  by 
its  present  name  at  least  four  centuries  ago,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  suppose  that  it  can  have  come  by  that  name  otherwise  than 
because  of  the  presence  of  this  knocker  on  its  door.  The 
available  evidence  goes  to  show,  though  not  very  conclusively, 
that  the  knocker  was  at  the  farm  (or,  at  any  rate,  that  the 
farm  was  called  Brazen-head)  before  the  year  1500.  Thus,  the 
Visitations  of  Essex  of  1552,  1558,  1612,  and  1634,  all  state* * * § 
that  one  Thomas  Fitch  (described  as  Esquire,  a  son  of  Thomas 
Fitch,  of  Fitches,  in  Widdington,  where  the  family  had  long 
been  seatedf)  married  Agnes,  daughter  and  sole  heir  of 
Robert  Alger,  of  Brazen  Head,  in  the  parish  of  Lindsell ; 
while  a  sixteenth-century  pedigree  of  the  Fitch  family 
in  the  British  Museum  says  I  that  the  marriage  in  ques¬ 
tion  took  place  in  1500,  That  it  cannot  have  taken  place 
much  later  than  that  year  is  proved  by  a  memorial  brass 
to  this  Thomas  Fitch  (who  died  21  April  1514)  and  his 
wife  Agnes,  together  with  their  six  sons  and  five  daughters, 
which  still  exists  in  Lindsell  Church.§  It  is  improbable  that 
the  couple  would  have  had  as  many  as  11  children  in  less  than 
the  14  years  which  elapsed  between  1500  (when  they  are  said 
to  have  been  married)  and  1514  (when  Thomas  Fitch  died,)|| 
The  point  of  all  this  is  that,  as  long  ago  as  1500,  the  farm 
in  question  was  already  known  by  its  present  name,  that  of 
Brazen-head,  doubtless  from  the  presence  there  of  the 
‘  brazen  head  ’  now  under  notice.  How  much  earlier  than 

*  See  the  Visitations  of  Essex.,  8,  51,  197,  and  397  (Harl,  Soc,  1878-9). 

t  See  Morant,  History  of  Essex,  ii,  445  (1768), 

t  Add,  MS.  5524,  ff,  190-191. 

§  The  brass  is  figured  in  Essex  Review,  vii.  40  (1898). 

II  Brazen-head  eontinued  in  the  possession  of  the  descendants  of  this  Thomas 
Fiteh  for  more  than  two  centuries.  They  were  evidently  of  good  standing  and 
intermarried  with  the  Wisemans  and  several  other  leading  Essex  families.  A 
younger  branch  of  the  family  was  also  seated  at  Canfield.  In  or  about  1710, 
vfhen  Holman,  the  Essex  historian,  wrote.  Brazen-head  was  the  seat  of  Sir 
Francis  St.  John,  Baronet. 
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1500  the  farm  was  known  by  that  name,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
The  Court  Rolls  of  the  Manor  of  Lindsell  Hall  might  (if 
accessible)  have  thrown  some  light  on  the  point ;  but,  un¬ 
fortunately,  the  farm  (being  freehold  of  the  manor)  is  seldom 
mentioned  therein;  and,  further,  the  existing  rolls  extend  back 
no  further  than  about  the  year  1550.*  The  county  historians 
give  us  no  ^assistance.  The  earliest  to  notice  the  knocker  is 
the  Rev.  William  Holman,  whose  manuscript  history  of  Essex, 
written  about  1710,  and  now  preserved  at  Colchester  Castle, 
says,  ‘  Brasen  Head  has,  on  the  outward  gate,  the  effigies  of  a 
head  in  brass  or  copperf— a  wolf’s  head,  as  Mr.  Fitch  tells  me 
—very  large  and  well  cast.’  The  later  Essex  historians 
(Salmon,  1740;  Morant,  1768;  A  Gentleman,  1769-72; 
Wright,  1832-34,  and  others)  all  seem  to  have  derived  their 
information  about  the  knocker  from  Holman’s  manuscript, 
and  tell  us  nothing  more  than  he  does. 

But,  if  there  is  nothing  to  show  how  the  knocker  came  to 
be  at  Lindsell,  we  may  at  least  be  sure  that  it  was  made 
originally  to  serve  as  the  knocker  or  sanctuary-ring  of  some 
large  abbey  or  cathedral  church.  In  these  circumstances,  it  is 
natural  to  suggest  that  it  may  be  monastic  spoil ;  but  this 
idea  seems  to  be  negatived  by  the  fact,  shown  above,  that 
Brazen-head  was  so  called  (doubtless  from  the  knocker  on  its 
gate)  at  least  thirty  years  before  the  Dissolution  of  the 
monastic  houses,  and  perhaps  long  before.  There  were,  within 
ten  miles  or  so  of  Lindsell,  at  least  five  religious  houses,  from 
any  one  of  which  the  knocker  may  have  come,  whether  before 
or  after  the  Dissolution,  namely  W alden,  Tilty,  Little  Dunmow, 
Hatfield  Broad-Oak,  and  Panfield.  If  it  came  from  one  or 
other  of  these  (of  which,  however,  there  is  no  evidence),  it 
seems  most  likely  to  have  come  from  Walden ;  for  the  church 
of  Lindsell  was  appropriated  to  the  Abbey  of  Walden  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  and  so  remained  till  the 
Dissolution.  The  arms  of  the  abbey  still  remain,  indeed,  in 
the  glass  of  the  east  window  of  the  church.]; 

The  knocker  remained  on  the  front  door  of  the  house  until 
about  ten  years  ago,  when,  during  some  alterations,  the  owner 
of  the  farm  had  it  removed  to  his  residence  in  Great  Dunmow, 

*  For  this  information  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  de  Vins  Wade,  of  Dunmow 
Steward  of  the  Manor. 

t  Here  the  words  “  either  of  a  deer  or  hind  ”  have  been  erased. 

J  In  the  absence  of  any  adequate  explanation  of  the  appearance  of  this  fine 
knocker  at  the  Brazen-head  farm,  it  may  even  be  worth  while  to  point  out  that 
the  arms  of  Fitch  of  Lindsell  are  'cert  a  chevron  between  three  leopards'  heads 
gold  (crest,  a  leopard's  head  gold,  in  his  mouth  a  sword  proper,  hilled  gules)  and 
to  suggest  that,  by  some  means  unknown,  some  member  of  the  Fitch  family  may 
have  obtained  possession  of  the  knocker,  and  have  had  it  affixed  to  the  door  of 
his  house,  because  it  reminded  him  of  the  armorial  bearings  of  his  family. 
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where  it  remained  until  recently.  Now,  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  announce,  it  has  been  placed  beyond  risk  of  loss  or  exporta¬ 
tion  to  America.  Having  been  acquired,  by  the  liberality  of 
Mr.  Henry  Oppenheimer,  it  has  been  presented,  through  the 
National  Art  Collections  Fund,  to  the  British  Museum. 

So  far  as  to  the  Lindsell  knocker.  In  connexion  therewith, 
it  will  be  well  to  notice  the  few  other  ancient  knockers  of 
more  or  less  similar  kind  (consisting,  that  is,  of  the  head  of 
a  beast,  cast  in  bronze,  holding  in  its  mouth  a  large  knocker¬ 
ring)  which  still  exist  in  this  country.  They  number  no  more 
than  seven,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain. 

An  example  (fig.  3),  now  in  the  Corporation  Museum  at 
Hastings,  approaches  the  Lindsell  knocker  more  nearly  than 
any  other,  except  in  size,  and  is  approximately  of  the  same 
dale.  The  Hastings  example  is,  however,  much  the  smaller 
of  the  two.  It  is  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  town  of  Bye.  It  consists  of  a  circular  plate,  5  inches  in 
diameter,  having  a  slightly-thickened  rim.  Outside  this  rim 
were  originally  eight  projecting  loops,  which  served  as  bolt- 
or  rivet-holes  for  securing  the  knocker  to  a  door.  This 
purpose  is  now  served  by  five  other  recent  holes,  which  have 
been  drilled  through  the  plate,  just  within  the  raised  rim.  In 
the  centre  of  the  disc  is  a  large  head,  either  of  a  lion  or 
leopard,  standing  out  about  2f  inches  in  relief.  This  is,  in 
general,  much  like  that  on  the  Lindsell  knocker,  but  is  in 
every  way  inferior  to  it  in  boldness  of  design  and  skill  in 
execution.  Both  heads  are  surrounded  by  a  mane,  represented 
by  radiating  curls  of  hair ;  both  have  the  nostrils  pierced,  the 
eyes  unpierced  ;  and  both  hold  in  the  mouth  a  large  iron  ring, 
probably  of  much  later  date  than  the  knocker  itself.  The 
Hastings  head  lacks,  however,  the  prominent  ears,  nose,  and 
lips,  and  the  curled  eye-brows,  of  the  Lindsell  head ;  while  the 
mane  consists  of  a  single  whorl  of  curls,  instead  of  two  whorls. 
Moreover,  in  the  Hastings  example,  these  curls  of  hair  have 
been  worked  on,  after  casting,  by  means  of  a  graving-tool,  in 
a  not  very  skilful  manner  and  with  considerable  weakening  of 
effect ;  while  the  roots  of  the  hair  on  the  nose  and  the  lips 
have  been  suggested  by  means  of  a  number  of  dots  or  denis, 
also  made,  apparently,  after  casting.  The  iron  ring  in  the 
beast’s  mouth  is  remarkably  large,  almost  as  large  in  external 
diameter  as  the  disc  of  the  knocker.  It  is  of  very  rude  con¬ 
struction  and  much  corroded  by  rust.  The  head  and  ring 
together  weigh  2  lbs.  3|  ozs. 

Of  all  the  ancient  bronze  knockers  which  exist  in  England, 
the  finest  and  the  most  widely  known  is  that  (fig.  4)  on  the 
north  door  of  the  nave  of  the  cathedral  church  at  Durham. 
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Pig.  3.  TWELFTH-CENTTEY  BRONZE  KNOCKER  IN  THE  HASTINGS  MUSEUM. 
(About  i  linear.) 
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Fig.  4  THE  TWELFTH-CENTURY  SANCTUARY  KNOCKER  ON  THE  NORTH  DOOR  OF 
THE  NAVE  OF  DURHAM  CATHEDRAL  CHURCH. 
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It  consists  of  the  head  of  a  griifiii-like  beast  standing  out  in 
lelief  to  a  distance  of  8^  inches  from  the  door  and  surrounded 
by  numerous  curls  or  rolls  of  hair.  It  differs  from  both  the 
foregoing  in  that  the  head  is  not  in  the  centre  of  a  circular 
disc.  Yet  the  rolls  of  hair,  though  not  sjiread  out  on  the  face 
of  a  plate  or  disc,  bear  so  close  a  resemblance  to  those  on  the 
Lindsell  knocker  as  almost  to  suggest  that  both  are  by  the  same 
hand.  There  are,  as  in  the  Lindsell  example,  two  whorls  of 
long  curls,  though  those  of  one  whorl  are  shorter  than  those  of 
the  other ;  but,  in  this  Durham  knocker,  unlike  that  from  Lind¬ 
sell,  there  is  also,  close  to  the  neck,  a  third  whorl  of  much 
shorter  tufts  of  hair,  represented  almost  like  a  collar  of  small 
round  scales.  Another  notable  point  of  difference  from  the 
Lindsell  knocker  and  all  the  others  noticed  herein  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  two  outer  whorls  of  hair  (and,  jiossibly,  the 
innermost  also)  are  cast  separately  from  the  head  itself,  which 
is^  super-imposed  upon  them,  as  I  am  informed  by  Dean 
Kitchin,  who  has  been  kind  enough  to  examine  the  knocker 
specially  for  me.  The  knocker  is  larger  than  that  from 
Lindsell,  measuring  no  less  than  1  foot  10  inches  across,  from 
the  tip  of  one  of  the  longest  curls  to  the  tip  of  that  ojiposite 
to  it.  The  tips  of  a  few  of  the  longer  curls  are,  unfortunately, 
bioken  oflP.  The  face  is  extremely  life-like,  if  one  may  speak 
thus  of  the  face  of  an  imaginary  beast.  Its  sharply-ridged 
eye-brows ;  large,  round,  pierced  eye-sockets,  originally  filfed, 
apparently,  by  eyes  of  coloured  glass;  strong,  aquiline,  mandike 
nose,  with  pierced  nostrils ;  deeply-lined  cheeks  ;  and  slightly- 
open  mouth,  showing  four  large  canine  teeth  :  all  these  features 
combine  to  render  the  face  highly  expressive.  The  teeth 
serve  to  hold  in  position  the  knocker  ring  (1  foot  in  diameter), 
which  is  of  bronze  and  undoubtedly  original.  In  shape,  the 
ring  is^  circular,  except  that  the  upper  side  (that  held  in  the 
teeth)  is  straight.  On  each  side  of  the  mouth,  just  below  the 
angles  where  the  straight  portion  merges  into  the  circularj  is 
a  small  head,  apparently  that  of  a  dog,  and  very  well  executed, 
which  holds  m  its  mouth  one  end  of  the  upper  straight  por¬ 
tion  of  the  ring.  The  whole  knocker  is  in  excellent  condition, 
with  the  exception  of  the  lost  tips  of  some  of  the  longer  rolls 
of  hair  and  a  small  hole  in  the  forehead.* 

Another  knocker  (fig.  5),  of  the  same  type  and  approxi- 

*  A  pp.sage  in  the  Llhellus  cle  Admirandis  Beati  Cuthberti  Virtutlhus,  hy 
Reginald  of  Durham,  written  about  A.D.  11.50,  refers,  in  all  probability,  to  this 
knocker.  The  monk  relates  (p.  102,  ed.  Surtees  Soc.  183.5)  that  certain  persons, 
following  their  leader,  came  to  tbe  very  threshold  of  the  Church  of  St.  Cuthbert  ■ 
when  the  said  leader  knocked  loudly  several  times  with  the  bronze  rings  which 
ang  on  the  outer  gates  ;  by  which  warning  sound,  he  summoned  the  attendants 
watching  within  to  unbolt  the  doors.  These  having  been  opened,  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  leader  spoke  thus,”  etc.  ^  ’ 
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mately  of  the  same  date  as  those  noticed  above,  is  the  well- 
known  example  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford.  It  is  of  small 
size,  the  circular  disc  being  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Hastings 
knocker)  no  more  than  5  inches  in  diameter.  The  flat 
annular  portion  of  the  disc,  surrounding  the  head,  has  no 
raised  rim  and  is  unusually  narrow,  being  no  more  than  f  inch 
broad.  The  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  disc  is  occupied  by  the 
beast’s  head,  which  is,  in  this  case,  unquestionably  that  of  a 
monkey :  not  that  of  a  leopard,  as  is  generally  stated.  The 
smooth  short  hair,  combed  back,  as  it  were,  in  the  forehead ; 
the  small  triangular  ears;  the  narrow  sloping  Chinese-like 
eyes  (which  are  not  pierced) ;  the  well-defined  ridged  eye¬ 
brows  ;  the  wrinkled  cheeks  ;  the  row  of  small  regular  teeth ; 
and  the  sardonic  grin  on  the  round  face  :  all  these  features 
leave  no  possible  doubt  that  the  head  is  intended  for  that  of  a 
monkey.  The  knocker-ring  is  of  bronze  and,  apparently, 
original.  It  is  circular,  round  in  section,  and  perfectly  plain, 
except  for  two  beasts’  heads,  one  on  either  side  of  the  mouth, 
and  each  holding  the  continuation  of  the  ring  in  its  mouth. 
They  are  right  way  up,  instead  of  upside  down,  like  those  on 
the  ring  of  the  Durham  knocker,  and,  apparently,  do  not 
represent  the  head  of  any  particular  kind  of  animal.  The 
knocker  has  been  assigned,  with  considerable  probability,  to 
about  1120  or  1130.  It  is  in  fair  condition,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  rim,  which  is  broken  in  three  places  and  has  been 
strengthened  by  being  rivetted  on  to  an  iron  plate.  There 
are  also  screw-holes  through  the  forehead  and  the  right  ear. 

The  Brasenose  knocker  has  undergone  remarkable  vicissi¬ 
tudes.  Affixed  originally  to  the  gate  of  the  Oxford  College, 
to  which,  presumably,  it  gave  name,  it  was  carried  off  in  1334 
to  Stamford  by  seceding  students.  At  Stamford  it  was 
affixed  to  the  door  of  the  hall,  and  there  it  remained 
until  1890,  when,  the  premises  being  sold,  Brasenose  College 
bought  back  its  ancient  knocker  and  removed  it  to  Oxford, 
after  more  than  five  centuries’  absence  thence.  It  is  now  in 
the  College  Hall,  fixed  upon  the  east  wall,  little  more  than 
30  yards  from  its  ancient  position  on  the  gate.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  during  one  or  other  of  these  removals  that  the  knocker 
came  by  its  present  injuries. 

In  addition  to  this  knocker,  Brasenose  College  possesses 
three  other  ‘  noses  ’  of  various  kinds  and  of  later  date.  These 
have  lately  been  described  and  figured,  together  with  the 
knocker,  by  two  different  writers.*  Each  represents  a  gro- 

*  The  Four  Noses  of  Brasenose  College,  by  Herbert  Hurst,  B.A.  (7  pp.  cr.  8vo., 
Taunt,  Oxford,  1904),  and  The  Name  and  Arms  of  \_B7'asenose']  College  (Erase* 
nose  Coll.  Qaatercentenary,  Monogr.  ii,  1909),  by  Falconer  Madan. 
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Fig;.  5.  BRONZE  KNOCKER.  BRASENOSE  COLLEGE,  OXFORD. 
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Fig.  6.  BEONZF,  KNOCKER.  ADEL  CHURCH,  YORKS.  Fig.  7.  BRONZE  KNOCKER.  ALL  SAINTS’  CHURCH, 
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tesque  human  face  with  an  enormous  nose.  The  first,  sup¬ 
posed  to  date  from  about  1440-1460,  is  in  the  glass  of  one 
of  the  windows  of  the  College  Hall.  The  second,  date  about 
1510,  is  cast  in  bronze  and  affixed  to  the  north  gates  of  the 
college.  The  third  appears  on  a  seal  used  by  the  college 
about  1570.  These  three  ‘  noses’  are,  however,  not  knockers 
and  need  not  be  further  noticed  here. 

The  four  knockers  noticed  above  are  all,  I  believe,  of  early 
date.  The  three  which  follow  strike  me  as  being  later,  per¬ 
haps  of  the  fourteenth  century  or  early  part  of  the  fifteenth. 

First  come  two  examples  which  so  closely  resemble  one 
another  as  to  leave  no  doubt  whatever  that  they  were  both 
cast  in  the  same  mould.  One  (fig.  6)  is  affixed  to  the  door  of 
the  parish  church  at  Adel,  near  Leeds:  the  other  (fig.  7)  to 
that  of  the  church  of  All  Saints  Pavement,  York.  The  two 
are  about  twenty-two  miles  aj^art.  Each  consists  of  a  cir¬ 
cular  disc  or  plate,  8|  inches  in  diameter  and  about  |  inch 
thick,  having  no  raised  rim.  In  the  centre  is  the  head  of  a 
wolf-like  beast,  very  well  executed  and  standing  out  to  a 
height  of  nearly  four  inches  from  the  door.  The  beast  has  in 
I  its  mouth  the  head  of  a  man,  whose  ugly  bearded  face  shows 
1  in  front.  Small  tufts  of  hair,  fourteen  in  number,  not  curled 
'  at  the  tips,  surround  the  beast’s  neck.  The  ears  are  fairly 
sharp-pointed,  and  the  eyes  are  pierced,  but  not  the  nostrils. 

I  The  tufts  of  hair,  the  beast’s  eye-brows,  and  the  man’s  beard 
have  all  been  considerably  worked  on,  after  casting,  with  a 
graving-tool,  and  the  roots  of  the  hairs  on  the  beast’s  muzzle 
1  are  represented  by  dents  in  the  metal  The  beast’s  head,  and 
1  the  tufts  of  hair  surrounding  it,  occupy  little  more  than  the 
I  central  two-thirds  of  the  disc.  The  remaining  (outer)  third, 

I  annular  in  shape,  is  occupied  by  an  elegant  design,  representing 
j  conventional  flowing  foliage,  which  has  been  chased  or  engraved 
I  in  outline  on  the  surface  of  the  plate  by  means  of  a  graving- 
tool,  after  casting.  The  designs  on  the  two  plates,  though 
similar,  differ  in  detail.  That  on  the  Adel  knocker  is  the 
'  more  effective  of  the  two,  having  a  narrow  corded  outer 

i  border,  and  a  plain  narrow  line  separating  the  floral  design 

I  from  the  tips  of  the  tufts  of  hair  ;  both  of  which  features  are 

I  lacking  in  the  York  knocker.  The  two  knockers  differ  also  in 

)  another  respect;  for  one  (that  at  Adel)  retains,  while  the 

'  other  has  lost,  its  original  bronze  knocker  ring.  The  ring 

which  remains  is  circular.  The  uppermost  quarter  or  so  (that 
portion  which  is  held  in  the  beast’s  mouth)  is  round  in  section 
and  terminates  at  each  end  in  moulded  swellings  or  bosses ; 
!  while  the  lower  three-quarters  of  the  ring  (the  portion  below 
the  two  bosses)  is  flattened  in  section,  the  front  side  having 
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chased  upon  it  a  running  foliage  design,  very  similar  to  that 
round  the  outer  edge  of  the  disc.  The  York  knocker,  havinor 
lost  its  original  bronze  ring,  has  been  fitted  with  a  large  plain 
circular  ring  of  iron,  which  is  now  much  corroded  by  rust. 
Otherwise,  both  of  these  knockers  are  in  perfect  condition. 

A  knocker  of  a  type  different  from  any  of  the  foregoing 
(fig.  8)  is  affixed  to  the  door  of  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  at 
Gloucester.  A  hexagonal  plate,  11  inches  across  from  angle 
to  angle,  has  on  it  the  figure  of  a  bat-like  beast,  with  a  large 
grotesque  human  head,  holding  in  its  mouth  a  heavy,  plain, 
bronze  knocker-ring.  The  bat’s  large  clawed  fore  feet  are 
wddely  outspread.  There  are  large  tufts  of  hair  on  the  sides 
of  its  fore  legs.  Its  wings  are  extremely  short  fan-like 
objects,  evidently  curtailed  so  that  they  shall  not  conceal  the 
hinder  part  of  the  creature’s  back,  on  which  is  a  human  face, 
very  well  represented,  and  naturally,  not  grotesquely,  but 
ujmde  down.  The  tongue  is  projected,  covering  the  chin: 
that  is  to  say,  it  sticks  upwards,  and  looks  as  though  it  had 
been  intended  to  hang  something  upon.  At  the  uppermost 
angle  of  the  plate  (above  the  man’s  chin)  is  a  small  cluster 
of  foliage,  standing  out  in  very  bold  relief ;  and  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  similar  cluster  of  leaves  at  the  lowermost 
angle  (below  the  bat’s  chin),  but  most  of  this  cluster  has 
been  broken  off.  Otherwise,  this  knocker  with  its  strangely- 
compound  beast  is  in  excellent  condition. 

Doubtless  other  similar  knockers  exist  in  Britain,  but  I 
have  been  unable  to  hear  of  any.  On  the  Continent  (especially 
in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany)  such  knockers  are  not  very 
rare.* * * §  Two  have  been  figured  by  Viollet-le-Duc,t  several 
others  by  Havard,j:  and,  more  recently,  ten  more  by  Mr.  J. 
Tavenor-Perry.  § 

The  close  resemblance  between  some  of'  these  Continental 
knockers  and  the  earlier  English  examples  figured  above 
I’aises  the  question  whether  the  latter  are  English  or  Conti¬ 
nental  manufacture,  and  suggests  that  they  were  not  made  in 
England,  but  brought  from  the  Continent.  For  instance,  the 
knockers  from  Lind  sell  and  Hastings  have  a  very  striking 
resemblance  to  several  Continental  examples  figured  by 
Mr  Tavenor-Perry  ;  while  the  head  on  the  Durham  knocker 
is  so  like  a  head  on  the  north  door  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Le 
Puy-en-Velay  (Haute-Loire),  figured  by  Viollet-le-Duc,  that  one 

*  Several  examples,  mostly  of  iron  and  of  later  date  than  the  foregoing,  are 
exhibited  in  the  Cluny  Museum  (see  Catalogue,  pp. 465-466,  and  472-473:  1883). 

t  Diet.  Raisonn'e  cle  V Arcliit.  vi,  81-86  (1863). 

t  Diet,  (le  V Avieuhlement,  ii.  cols.  1158-9,  and  iii.  cols.  664-7  (?1889). 

§  Reliciuary  and  Illustrated  Archccologist,  xii.  96-105  (1906). 
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can  hardly  doubt  the  two  are  by  the  same  hand,  though  the 
latter  lacks  rolls  of  hair,  the  head  being  surrounded  by  a 
circular  disc  or  plate  the  flat  surface  of  which  is  covered  with 
a  design  representing  foliage. 

Throughout  the  foregoing  pages  I  have  spoken  of  these 
handsome  and  interesting  olDjects  as  'knockers,’  bnt  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  they  were  such  in  reality.  It  is  significant 
that,  of  the  seven  examples  figured,  not  a  single  one  shows  any 
sign  of  ever  having  been  provided  with  a  metal  boss  or  sounder 
for  the  knocker-ring  to  knock  upon ;  while  in  no  case  is  the 
ring  thickened,  or  provided  with  a  knob  or  boss  at  the  bottom, 
as  all  of  them  surely  would  have  been  had  they  ever  been 
intended  to  knock  on  a  metal  sounder.  Moreover,  several  of  the 
rings  (for  instance,  those  at  Durham  and  York)  are  actually 
fastened  down  to  the  doors  upon  which  they  are,  in  such  manner 
as  to  prevent  their  being  used  as  knockers.  It  may  be  that  such 
'  knockers  ’  as  those  described  were  affixed  to  church  doors  for 
ornament  merely,  or  partly  for  ornament  and  partl}^  to  enable 
anyone  leaving  the  church  to  pull  the  door  shut  after  him 
with  greater  ease.  The  latter  is  undoubtedly  the  chief  use  of 
the  many  smaller  rings  .still  seen  often  on  church  doors.  On 
the  whole,  it  seems  more  likely  that  such  ‘  knockers  ’  as  those 
described  above  were  in  reality  .sanctuary  rings,  as  they  are 
commonly  supposed  to  be.  This  view  has  recently  been  urged 
with  some  force  by  Mr.  J.  Tavenor-Perry.  The  point  is,  how¬ 
ever,  one  which  I  must  leave.” 

0.  M.  Dalton,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  also  read  the  following 
notes  on  the  knocker  : 

“The  medieval  knockers  formed  of  lion  masks  with  rings  in 
their  mouths  are  late  descendants  of  similar  objects  probably 
first  made  in  the  Hellenistic  period  as  much  for  ornamental 
as  for  practical  purposes ;  fine  examples  are  those  which  deco¬ 
rated  the  two  Eoinan  galleys  built  for  Caligula  between  a.d. 
37  and  a.d.  41  recovered  in  1897  from  the  waters  of  Lake 
Nemi.*  They  must,  however,  have  been  placed  upon  doors 
at  an  early  period,  as  an  ivory  carving  of  about  the  year 
A.D.  400,  in  the  British  Museum,  shows  one  in  position  on 
the  door  of  the  Sepulchre  in  the  scene  of  the  Holy  Women 
at  the  tomb.f 

It  would  be  intere.sting  to  know  by  what  means  the  lion 
mask  and  ring  was  introduced  into  Northern  Europe  in  the 

*  Reproductions  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

+  Cat.  of  Early  Cltristian  Antiquities,  No.  291.  One  has  been  discovered 
this  year  at  Zula  (Adulis)  on  the  site  of  a  church  ascribed  to  the  fifth  or  sixth 
cent.  (^Illustrated  London  News,  Sept.  1 1th). 
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Middle  Ages.  Some  may  prefer  the  theory  of  an  independent 
origin ;  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  we  have  here  an 
instance  of  the  imitation  by  medieval  artists  of  a  classical 
motive.  The  oldest  medieval  examples  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  are  those  upon  the  doors  of  Hildesheim  cathedral 
church,  made  for  Bishop  Bernward  in  1015.* * * §  It  was  precisely 
this  patron  of  the  arts  who  borrowed  classical  ideas  from 
Borne,  and  was  especially  interested  in  the  casting  of  bronze ; 
his  curious  spiral  column  at  Hildesheim,  evidently  suggested 
by  an  Italian  model,  is  familiar  to  all  visitors  to  that  city. 
There  seems  much  probability  in  the  suggestion  that  the  lion 
mask  as  knocker,  or  ornament  of  doors,  became  popular  in 
Northern  Europe  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  mil¬ 
lennium  as  the  result  of  German  intercourse  with  Italy. 

The  numerous  examples  on  the  Byzantine  bronze  doors 
presented  to  cathedral  and  other  churches  of  Southern  Italy 
by  the  Pantaleone  family  of  Amalfi  are  all  later  than 
the  knockers  of  Hildesheim.  f  The  oldest  is  that  of 
Amalfi  (about  1050);  the  others  at  Canosa,  Troja,  Monte 
Sant’  Angelo,  and  Kavello  are  all  rather  later.  J  If  it  were 
certain  that  these  South  Italian  examples  were  made  in 
Constantinople,  like  the  doors  upon  which  they  are  fixed,  the 
appearance  of  the  type  in  west-medieval  art  might  be 
conjecturally  ascribed  to  Byzantine  influence.  But  the  doors 
themselves  are  ornamented  with  incrustations  of  silver,  not 
with  reliefs ;  and  we  know  little  of  Byzantine  sculpture  in 
metal  at  this  period.  Good  authorities  therefore  incline  to  the 
supposition  that  the  lion  masks  were  added  after  the  erection 
of  the  doors  on  Italian  soil.  If  Byzantine  influence  is 
excluded,  the  theory  of  suggestion  through  models  seen  at 
Borne  still  has  the  balance  of  probability  upon  its  side  as 
against  the  hypothesis  of  independent  invention.  The  oldest 
examples  being  in  Germany,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the 
type  spread  west  into  England,  as  it  undoubtedly  spread  east 
into  Bussia,  where  the  German  Biquinus  executed  the  doors 
at  Novgorod  in  the  twelfth  century.§  It  may  be  noted  that 
in  the  latter  example  the  ends  of  the  penannular  ring  in  the 


*  F.  X.  Kraus,  Geschiohte  der  Christlichen  Kunst,  ii.  211  ff.  Other  early 
German  examples  are  here  mentioned. 

t  For  these  doors  see  H.  W.  Schulz,  Denlundler  der  Kunst  des  M'lttelalters  in 
Unteritalien,  i.  213  ff.,  ii.  228  ff.,  285,  and  Atlas,  pi.  xxxix.  Ixxxv.  ;  E.  Bertaux, 
Uart  dans  I’ltalie  meridionale,  i.  403  if. 

t  On  Italian  examples  quite  a  number  of  lion  masks  are  found  on  a  single 
door,  in  one  case  there  is  a  row  along  the  top,  showing  that  they  were  merely 
intended  as  ornaments. 

§  F.  X.  Kraus,  as  above,  p.  214, 
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lion’s  mouth  are  in  the  form  of  monster’s  heads,  as  is  the  case 
at  Durham.” 

Mr.  Paley  Baildon  remarked  that  the  mention  of  a 
marriage  in  1500  must  be  in  the  visitation  of  1558,  and  the 
name  Brazenhead  which  existed  in  the  latter  year  might  have 
been  transferred  to  the  earlier  date  without  warrant.  Hence 
this  was  no  proof  that  the  knocker  was  not  monastic  loot.  It 
was  not  a  manor,  but  mention  of  the  house  might  be  found  in 
court  rolls.  He  believed  that  knockers  were  not  ordinarily 
used  in  castles,  a  bugle  being  more  satisfactory  both  for  those 
within  and  without. 

Mr.  Eeginald  Smith  thought  that  the  Gloucester  example 
closely  resembled  in  style  the  gargoyles  of  architecture,  and 
might  be  approximately  dated  in  that  way.  Records  of  the 
fabric  might  fix  the  date  of  the  Durham  knocker  by  inference 
from  that  of  the  particular  door  to  which  it  was  attached.  He 
was  inclined  to  assign  some  date  between  1160  and  1190  to 
the  Essex  bronze. 

Mr.  Peers  considered  the  Gloucester  knocker  much  later 
than  the  others.  The  vaulting  of  Durham  nave  was  finished 
about  1133,  and  the  knocker  was  most  likely  an  original 
fitting  and  dated  from  about  1140.  The  Brazenhead  knocker 
was  a  little  later,  about  1160-1180.  The  specimen  exhibited 
had  the  lion’s  head  not  quite  central,  a  peculiarity  due  to  a 
twist  in  the  casting.  The  present  iron  ring  was  not  original 
and  had  no  doubt  been  added  at  the  farmhouse  to  replace  a 
larger  original  of  bronze. 

Mr.  Thackeray  Turner  considered  the  bronze  thirteenth 
century  work,  though  the  lion’s  head  was  of  Norman  character. 
At  that  time  no  care  was  taken  to  get  the  design  absolutely 
symmetrical. 

Mr.  Hope  preferred  to  call  the  relief  a  leopard’s  head. 
Those  who  had  to  do  with  the  royal  house  at  that  time  were 
accustomed  to  put  the  leopard’s  head  on  their  seals.  The 
De  Veres  then  held  office  under  the  Crown,  and  the  bronze 
was  possibly  from  Hedingham  Castle. 

0.  M.  Dalton,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  read  some  notes  on  (1)  a 
silver  bowl  and  cover  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  and  (2)  a 
Persian  dish  of  the  fourth  century,  with  a  figure  of 
Sapor  II. 
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Mr,  Reginald  Smith  noted  that  the  centre  of  the  quad¬ 
ruple  palmette  design  formed  a  Greek  cross  of  a  pattern  much 
in  favour  during  the  later  Anglo-Saxon  period,  one  specimen 
having  been  found  with  coins  deposited  about  875.*  The 
finger  rings  of  Alfred’s  father  and  sister  showed  that  niello 
was  in  fashion  at  least  between  850  and  900,  and  the  bowl 
might  well  be  of  English  manufacture,  but  perhaps  not  more 
than  a  century  removed  from  the  Hal  ton  Moor  specimen,  f 
The  latter  was  found  with  coins  of  Cnut,  but  might  have 
been  Viking  loot,  and  already  an  antiquity  when  buried  in 
Lancashire, 

Mr.  Dalton’s  paper  will  be  printed  in  Archaeologia. 

W.  DE  C.  PrideauX;  Esq.,  read  the  following  notes  on  a 
pewter  coffin-chalice  and  paten  found  on  the  site  of  Abbots- 
bury  Abbey,  Dorset : 

“  Early  in  1906,  while  digging  a  grave  to  the  south  of 
Abbotsbury  church,  on  land  formerly  occupied  by  the  abbey 
church,  and  24  feet  from  the  inner  side  of  its  northern  wall, 
the  sexton  discovered,  some  3  feet  below  the  surface,  a  coffin 
made  of  rough  stone  slabs  in  which  were  remains  of  long 
bones,  and  resting  with  them,  this  coffin-chalice  and  paten. 
The  coffin  with  remains  was  covered  again  at  once,  so  no 
photographic  record  is  possible. 

Mary,  Countess  of  Ilchester,  in  whose  possession  these 
relics  are,  has  kindly  allowed  me  to  bring  them  to-day, 
thinking  they  would  be  of  interest,  and  desiring  to  learn 
somewhat  of  their  probable  age  and  character. 

The  bowl  of  the  chalice  has  a  flat  bottom,  within  which 
and  faintly  outside  can  be  seen  concentric  tool  marks.  Its 
sides  too  show  faint  traces  of  the  tool ;  the  central  raised  rib 
thereon  is  a  thickening,  the  inner  section  being  of  a  different 
sweep,  the  upper  rib  revealing  nearly  or  quite  its  inner  shape, 
following  the  general  lines  of  the  bowl  outwards. 

The  round  and  otherwise  straight  stem  curves  outwards 
slightly  at  top  and  bottom,  the  top  curve  being  sharply  defined 
by  a  turned  dividing  line,  while  the  bottom  curve,  slightly 
marked  by  a  line,  merges  into  the  base,  which  so  far  as  can 
be  seen  was  plain  and  circular ;  there  is  no  trace  of  a  knot. 

Below  the  base  is  a  single  line  cross,  similar  to  that  on  the 
swelling  base  of  a  chalice  from  Berwick  St.  James,  Wilts, 
(c.  1200-1250)  figured  in  Proceeding 8.% 

*  Victoria  History  of  Kent.  i.  381-2. 

t  Engraved  in  Archaeologia,  xviii.  pi.  xvii. 

J  2nd.  S.  viii.  153. 
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The  stem  appears  to  have  had  melted  metal  run  into  it, 
and  its  inner  section  is  square. 

The  chalice  is  4  inches  in  height,  almost  equally  divided 
between  stem  and  bowl.  I  conjecture  that  the  extreme  width 
of  the  bowl  was  34  inches,  tapering  an  inch  to  its  smaller 
diameter  of  2^  inches. 

The  paten  is  quite  flat,  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  5^ 
inches  in  diameter,  with  an  inscribed  central  portion  2 4  inches 
in  diameter ;  between  this  and  the  edge  are  some  six  or  seven 


FOURTEENTH-CENTURY  PEWTER  COFFIN-CHALICE,  ABBOTSBURY 
ABBEY,  DORSET.  (|.) 

concentric  circles.  The  central  inscription  is  If](I  with  a  cross 
rising  from  the  middle  letter  having  three  limbs  expanding  as 
a  cross  paty,  the  lower  long  and  single,  and  with  the  word 
fllSECCI  below  in  Lombardic  characters.” 

Mr.  Prideaux  also  exhibited  and  submitted  the  following 
notes  on  a  palimpsest  bra.ss  at  Litton  Cheney,  Dorset,  and  a 
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rubbing  of  the  casement  of  the  brass  of  an  abbot  from  Bindon 
Abbey  : 

“  The  palimpsest  brass  I  exhibit  is  from  Litton  Cheney, 
Dorset ;  it  has  three  inscriptions,  commemorating  five 
individuals,  on  two  pieces  of  bi’ass  of  similar  alloy,  and 
presumably  originally  in  one. 

The  inscription  to  John  Chapman,  fishmonger,  and  Alice, 
his  wife,  1471,  occupies  one  side  of  both  pieces,  and  is  finely 
cut.  Of  the  two  inscriptions  on  the  reverse,  that  to  Alexander 
Warnby  is  on  the  larger  piece,  and  is  dated  1486 ;  the  letters 
are  somewhat  superficial,  and  some  are  nearly  obliterated. 
The  smaller  reverse  has  a  simple  Orate  pro  to  John  and 
Thomas  Newpton,  fairly  cut  but  undated. 

The  casement  from  Bindon  Abbey,  of  which  I  exhibit  a 
rubbing  (see  illustration),  forms  part  of  a  slab  of  Purbeck 
marble,  9  feet  6  inches  long,  by  3  feet  6  inches  wide.  The 
casement  of  the  brass  is  6  feet  8  inches  in  length,  and  the  brass 
is  seen  to  have  been  in  three  pieces,  for  the  indents  of  joint¬ 
ing  pieces  are  plainly  visible.  The  brass  consisted  of  the 
figure  of  a  Cistercian  abbot  holding  his  crosier  and  standing 
upon  (apparently)  a  lion,  with  the  marginal  inscription  ; 

+ABBAS ;  EiaAEDVS  :  DGC  :  mARSES  :  :  TVSEVLATVE : 

AD  :  PeCRAS  :  TAEDVS  :  DGCVS  :  l^YRtt  :  SALVARS  :  TVff  ATVE : 

which  may  be  translated  : 

Abbot  Richard  Maiiers  here  lieth  entombed. 

May  God,  who  is  slow  to  punish,  behold  him  mercifully  and  save.” 


Mr.  Hope  could  not  recall  another  chalice  of  the  shape 
exhibited,  the  ordinary  type  of  the  period  being  that  on  the 
table  from  the  Society’s  collection.  Not  only  was  the  form 
exceptional,  but  the  ornamental  band  round  the  bowl  was  a 
novel  feature  for  the  time,  and  the  date  must  be  derived  from 
the  accompanying  paten.  This  was  inscribed  in  English 
with  the  prayer  Jesvb  Merci  and  must  belong  to  a  period 
when  English  was  commonly  used  for  inscriptions,  but  the 
lettering  seemed  earlier.  No  black  letter  inscription  was  earlier 
on  seals  than  1340,  and  Lombardic  characters  were  not  usually 
found  after  that  date ;  so  that  the  chalice  and  paten  were 
probably  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Society’s  own  example 
belonging  to  the  previous  century.  The  earliest  pewter  coffin 
chalice  known  to  Mr.  Hope  was  found  by  himself  in  the  crypt 
of  St.  Augustine’s  Abbey,  Canterbury,  with  an  inscribed 
leaden  plate  showing  that  the  coffin  was  that  of  Abbot 
Scotland,  the  builder  of  the  crypt  (who  died  in  1087). 
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Mr.  Stephenson  said  the  brass  on  exhibition  was  of  con¬ 
siderable  interest,  the  earlier  portion  containing  an  unusual 
form  of  date.  The  lettering  was  good,  being  probably  done  in 
London  or  some  large  town,  and  there  was  no  obvious  reason 
for  rejecting  it  and  cutting  it  up  for  subsequent  use.  The 
later  inscriptions  were  probably  local  work,  especially  as  the 
Latin  was  faulty.  The  rubbing  of  the  casement  from  Bindon 
Abbey  reminded  him  of  that  to  the  memory  of  Louis  de 
Beaumont,  Bishop  of  Durham,  the  figure  in  both  cases  having 
been  made  in  two  pieces,  and  soldered  together.  The  stone 
slab  was  in  excellent  preservation  and  dated  from  the  fir.st 
quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  communica¬ 
tions  and  exhibitions. 


Thursday,  18th  February,  1909. 

Sir  RICHARD  RIYINGTON  HOLMES,  K.C.Y.O., 
Yice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Reginald  Smith,  Esq.,  B.A.,  F.S.A.,  read  the  following- 
paper  on  the  diving  operations  on  Pudding-pan  Rock,  Herne 
Bay,  Kent,  and  on  the  Gallo-Roman  red  ware  recently 
recovered  from  the  Rock  : 

The  exhibition  and  discussion  of  a  series  of  the  so-called 
‘Samian’  vessels  from  Pudding-pan  Rock  in  January,  1907,* 
inspired  certain  Fellows  of  this  Society  to  organize  a  search 
for  others  in  situ,  in  order  to  test  the  hypothesis  put  forward 
with  regard  to  their  deposit  on  a  shoal  four  miles  out  at  sea. 
The  authorities  of  certain  museums  on  both  sides  of  the 
Thames  Estuary  and  private  collectors  of  these  specimens 
were  approached,  and  a  fund  soon  raised  to  employ  a  diver  to 
examine  the  rock,  which  is  stated  on  the  Admiralty  chart 
(No.  1607)  to  be  about  7  feet  below  low  water  mark  at 
ordinary  spring  tides.  The  following  contributed  towards  the 
expense  of  the  enterprise  : 

The  Mayor  of  Canterbury  (Mr.  F.  Bennett-Goldney, 

F.S.A.). 
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The  Mayor  of  Maidstone,  on  behalf  of  the  Municipal 
Museum  (Mr.  J.  H.  All  chin,  Curator). 

Miss  Alice  Johnson  (Lancaster). 

Prof.  F.  Haverfield,  F.S.A. 

Dr.  Henry  Laver,  F.S.A. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Hilton  Price,  Dir.  S.A. 

Mr.  Harold  Sands,  F.S.A. 

Mr.  Reginald  A.  Smith,  F.S.A. 

Arrangements  were  made  with  Mr.  Hugh  Pollard,  a  certifi¬ 
cated  diver,  to  undertake  the  work,  and  as  he  was  on  the 
point  of  sailing  for  Canada,  Easter  week  last  year  was  chosen 
as  the  latest  possible  date  in  the  circumstances.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  the  weather  proved  most  unfavourable,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  the  results  were  anything  but  satisfactory ;  but  the 
venture  was  not  altogether  fruitless,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
diver’s  report,  which  was  circulated  among  the  subscribers 
before  presentation  to  the  meeting. 


Report  on  Pudding-pan  Shoals. 

By  Hugh  B.  C.  Pollard,  Certificated  Diver,  Associate  of  the 
Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

‘On  receiving  your  instructions  I  went  down  to  Whitstable 
and  commenced  operations  on  Wednesday,  22nd  April,  having 
chartered  the  fishing  smack  “  Grace  Stuart,”  16  tons.  Captain 
George  Frend,  and  arranged  for  hire  of  diving-dress,  air- 
pumps,  and  all  necessary  gear  previously.  I  chose  Whitstable 
as  a  base  for  the  following  reasons  :  the  local  boatmen  know 
the  ground  and  bearings  perfectly ;  suitable  boats  can  be 
obtained  there  cheaply ;  and  Herne  Bay,  though  two  miles 
nearer,  would  be  less  easy  to  start  from,  and  prices  would  be 
about  double.  Wednesday  was  quite  fine,  with  very  little 
breeze  at  flood  tide,  dropping  to  dead  calm  on  the  ebb.  I 
took  bearings  from  the  chart  and  sounded  for  the  actual  rock. 
This  (as  charted)  the  captain  and  crew  declared  was  non¬ 
existent,  the  lowest  water  at  extreme  low  tides  being  2| 
fathoms.  After  a  prolonged  search  with  different  bearings,  I 
was  forced  to  admit  that  nowhere  was  there  any  variation  in 
the  bottom  to  the  extent  of  2  fathoms.  I  then  inquired  where 
the  last  pot  was  dredged  up,  and  found  it  was  in  a  water  lane 
in  the  direct  line  of  the  Girdler  light  on  Reculver,  about 
1  mile  north  of  the  rock  as  charted.  The  bottom  here,  as 
elsewhere,  was  cement-stone.  This  stone  has  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  do  with  building  material  (as  stated  by  previous 
explorers),  and  is  merely  the  local  name.  I  ordered  the 
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dredgers  out,  and,  working  four  dredges  only,  brought  up 
stones,  shells,  etc.  but  there  were  no  indications  of  building- 
material  or  pottery.  Thursday  was  hue,  and  coming  nearer 
land  I  dredged,  and  went  down  in  those  places  where  the 
currents  would  be  likely  to  deposit  pots,  but  without 
success,  the  mud  having  been  so  stirred  up  that  at  2h  to  3 
fathoms  nothing  could  be  seen  further  than  2  feet  away.  Also 
the  tide  induces  strong  currents  which  are  a  great  hindrance 
to  any  accurate  investigation.  Friday  was  too  stormy,  owing 
to  north-east  winds  and  snow  blizzard,  for  me  to  leave  the 
roadstead.  On  Saturday  I  put  out,  but  the  sea  was  so  rough 
that  I  was  forced  to  return.  Monday  was  moderately  calm  at 
high  tide,  and  I  managed  to  work  two  tides,  being  out  from 
ten  to  seven  o’clock.  I  dredged  most  of  the  time,  the  mud 
being  still  stirred  up,  and  found  at  three  widely  distant  sites 
one  thick  fragment  of  pottery  (off  Swalecliffe  chimney)  and 
two  small  red  fragments  (about  a  mile  apart,  off  the  Pan 
Sands).  Tuesday  I  put  off,  but  was  obliged  to  return  owing 
to  the  rough  weather.  If  tiles  about  18  inches  by  12  inches 
are  found  (as  they  have  been),  I  should  think  they  would 
mark  the  site  of  the  wreck,  but  the  scour  of  the  tides  rolls  the 
pottery  too  far  to  make  certain  of  its  original  position.  If 
suitable  conditions  prevailed  it  might  be  possible  to  locate  the 
wreck,  and  a  large  amount  of  stuff  would  probably  remain, 
as  it  is  only  when  a  south  wind  prevails  that  the  bottom  is 
soft  enough  for  it  to  wash  out.  In  north  or  east  winds  it 
sets  hard  like  stiff  sand.  Any  further  data  will  be  reported 
to  me,  and  the  oystermen  will  take  the  bearings  on  land  of 
each  find,  and  the  majority  of  such  bearings  may  locate  the 
actual  wreck.  I  shall  be  glad  to  assist  in  any  way  if  further 
opportunity  offers. 

(Signed) 

Hugh  B.  C.  Pollard.’ 

Through  no  fault  on  the  diver’s  part,  the  spoil  is  practically 
nil,  and  moreover  unsatisfactory  as  regards  locality.  It  can¬ 
not  be  asserted  that  any  of  the  three  fragments  came  from  the 
Pudding-pan  Rock,  the  very  existence  of  which  has  been 
questioned.  Even  if  one  piece  came  from  the  classic  spot,  it 
is  highly  improbable  that  another  picked  up  a  mile  distant 
had  any  connexion  with  the  wreck,  and  there  would  be  some 
difficulty  in  classing  the  thin  fragment  with  what  can  certainly 
be  claimed  to-  day  as  Rock  pottery.  The  fragment  in  question 
is  much  thinner  and  finer  than  the  normal  ware,  and  bears  a 
hatched  pattern,  generally  known  as  engine-turning.  The 
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ware,  pattern,  and  form  correspond  closely  to  an  almost  perfect 
example  in  the  Society’s  collection,  found  near  Bucklersbury, 
City  of  London,  which  bears  an  imperfect  name  stamped  inside 
the  bottom,  TVSSC  .  .  .  The  name  does  not  occur  in  the  ordinary 
lists,*  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  vessel,  which  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  thin  and  smooth,  came  from  a  factory  at  La  Grau- 
fesenque,  Aveyron,  and  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  first 
century.  Another  fragment  is  as  clearly  of  the  usual  Rock 
quality,  form  10  (diam.  9f  inches),  and  the  obvious  deduction 
is  that  this  piece  belonged  to  a  bowl  included  in  the  cargo  of 


RED  WARE  BOWL  WITH  STAMP,  BUCKLERSBURY,  LONDON,  (i  ) 

the  wrecked  vessel,  though  it  might  have  been  picked  up  at 
some  distance  from  the  site  of  the  wreck.  The  corollary  is 
that  the  finer  fragment  found  a  mile  away  has  nothing  to  do 
with  this  particular  wreck,  but  may  have  been  due  to 
another. 

Two  wrecks  are  only  less  probable  than  one,  and  there  are 
certainly  recovered  from  the  sea  at  various  points  on  the 
route  to  London  from  the  nearest  Gaulish  ports,  specimens  of 
red  ware  that  do  not  belong  to  the  Rock  series.  The 
Pan  Sand,  3^  to  4  miles  north-east  of  the  Rock,  has  been 
mentioned  by  more  than  one  writer  as  yielding  specimens 
which  bear  potters’  names  not  included  in  the  Rock  series, 
though  not  in  themselves  inconsistent  with  such  an  associa¬ 
tion.  In  my  previous  paper  the  names  ACCIVS,  CONGI  and 
MVXTVL  (for  MVXTVLLI  .  M)  are  SO  classed,  and  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  specimens  on  which  they  occur  prompted  me  to 
separate  them  from  the  Rock  series,  a  step  that  has  been 
perhaps  justified  by  subsequent  developments.  A  perfect 

*  Gaulish  place-names  TVSCiACVS,  tvssiacvs  and  tusiacys  are  given  by 
Holder  Alt-celtiselier  Sprachschatz,  s.  r. 
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figured  bowl  of  37  type  has  also  been  found  in  the  sea  at 
Pegwell  Bay,  near  Karasgate,  but  its  presence  there  may  as 
well  be  the  result  of  the  denudation  of  a  villa  site  as  of  a 
wreck  on  the  coast ;  the  exact  distance  of  this  and  other  finds 
from  the  shore  is  not  recorded. 

With  regard  to  Pan  Sand  I  may  be  allowed  to  explain  an 
apparent  inconsistency  in  my  first  paper.  Mr.  Edward  Jacob 
was  quoted  to  the  effect  that  the  Pan  Sand  becomes  dry  for 
some  part  of  every  tide,  and  a  footnote  added  that  it  was  2  to 
5  feet  below  low  water  at  ordinary  spring  tides.  Both  state¬ 
ments  cannot  be  true  at  the  same  time,  and  I  prefer 
Mr.  Jacob’s  version  of  1780.  The  footnote  was  due  to  my 
confidence  in  the  Admiralty  Chart  of  1886,  but  in  the  1902 
edition  I  find  that  part  of  Pan  Sand  is  just  above  low 
water  at  ordinary  spring  tides  and  a  large  part  is  1  to  6  feet 
below.  This  illustrates  the  instability  of  shoals  in  the  Thames 
Estuary. 

The  third  fragment  recovered  on  the  expedition  is  very 
indeterminate,  and  I  hesitate  to  assign  a  date  to  it.  It  formed 
part  of  a  hemispherical  vessel  9|-  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  of 
a  coarse  red  ware,  ^  inch  thick,  without  any  trace  of  the  red 
glaze  that  is  almost  always  of  the  same  shade  on  Rock 
specimens  of  the  Roman  period. 

The  unfavourable  weather  that  interfered  with  our  operations 
is  all  the  more  to  be  deplored  as  Mr.  Sparshott  informs  me 
that  there  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  more  of  the  red  ware  about 
recently.  During  the  past  eighteen  months  he  has  bought  the 
ten  pieces  exhibited  by  him  this  evening,  and  has  rejected  five 
or  six  others.  Possibly  recent  storms,  he  explains,  have  caused 
movements  in  the  Rock  where  the  vessel  was  wrecked,  and  it 
is  more  exposed  now.  This  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
dredgermen,  who  agree  that  more  of  it  has  been  found  recently 
than  for  some  time  previously. 

As  some  of  the  Fellows  may  have  visited  the  Franco- 
British  Exhibition  without  seeing  the  Pudding-pan  Rock 
specimens  exhibited  at  the  Whitstable  Oyster  Fishery  Com¬ 
pany’s  stall,  I  have  obtained  permission  to  utilize  them  in 
illustration  of  my  remarks  this  evening,  and  desire  to  thank 
Dr.  Hayward,  Mr.  F.  J.  Sparshott,  and  Mr.  C.  Warner,  all  of 
Whitstable,  for  allowing  the  specimens  to  be  exhibited  here 
before  returning  to  their  respective  collections.  Three  of 
Dr.  Hayward’s  series  have  been  already  before  the  Society, 
and  are  catalogued  with  Mr.  Evans’s  pair  in  my  previous  paper; 
but  the  others  are  new,  and  include  a  novel  form  to  which  I 
have  felt  bound  to  allot  another  number  (16).  This  specimen 
is  in  reality  a  variety  of  No.  3,  and  the  result  of  its  classifi- 
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cation  apart  will  probably  be  that  similar  varieties  of  1  or  2 
will  presently  appear,  and  demand  the  same  treatment. 

Since  the  plate  of  diagrams  giving  the  various  forms  was 
completed,  a  specimen  has  been  brought  to  light  (7'6  inches 
diameter)  that  justifies  the  insertion  of  the  size  between  forms 
7  and  8,  which  was  taken  from  a  specimen  in  the  British 
Museum  from.  Dymchurch,  Kent  (7  2  inches  diameter).  One 
formerly  in  Mr.  Sibert  Saunders’  collection  and  now  at  the 
Guildhall,  closely  corresponds  to  the  unnumbered  diagram, 
and  shows  that  three  sizes  were  made  of  this  type.  There 
are  now  four  types  which  are  represented  in  three  different 
sizes,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  were  sold  in  sets. 
It  may  be  useful  to  add  that  Mr.  Sibert  Saunders,  late  of 
Whitstable,  has,  since  the  publication  of  my  first  paper  which 
gives  details  of  his  series,  moved  to  London  and  disposed  of 
his  entire  collection.  Ten  pieces  have  been  acquired  by  the 
British  Museum  to  fill  gaps  either  in  forms  or  in  signatures ; 
seven  have  passed  to  the  Guildhall  Museum,  which  now 
possesses  a  representative  series ;  and  the  remainder,  con¬ 
sisting  of  39  pieces,  are  now  in  the  Royal  Institution  at 
Swansea. 

A  comparison  of  the  accompanying  list  of  potters’  names 
and  forms  with  that  previously  published  will  reveal  an 
astonishing  uniformity  of  practice,  and  confirm  the  theory 
put  forward  to  explain  the  presence  of  this  pottery  four  miles 
out  at  sea.  Up  to  date  I  have  investigated  282  specimens, 
undoubtedly  from  Pudding-pan  Rock,  of  which  216  are 
stamped  with  the  potter^s  name ;  and  if  abnormal  specimens 
exist  to  falsify  one’s  deductions  as  soon  as  published,  it  is 
quite  time  they  made  their  appearance.  Early  records  and 
recent  experience  combine  to  show  that  this  remarkable  series 
is  homogeneous,  the  work  of  a  group  of  Gaulish  potters,  of 
whom  most  are  known  to  have  worked  at  Lezoux.  There  is 
at  present  no  proof  that  any  of  them  worked  elsewhere,  or 
that  the  list  includes  any  but  contemporaries  ;  and  I,  at  least, 
am  ready  to  take  a  further  step  and  treat  them  all  as  con¬ 
temporaries  and  neighbours. 

There  are  two  new  names  and  one  new  form  (or  rather  variety), 
but  apart  from  these  there  is  only  one  exception  to  the  rules 
deduced  from  my  former  lists.  Justus  is  already  known  as  a 
maker  of  form  10,  and  the  present  series  includes  a  specimen 
of  form  9  (the  larger  size  of  form  10)  with  his  stamp.  The 
other  eighteen  potters  whose  specimens  I  have  come  across 
since  January,  1907,  are  here  found  making  the  same  forms 
as  before.  One  of  them,  Saturninus,  has  examples  of  the 
same  four  forms  in  both  lists;  and  another  who  signs  CINIVS 
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or  Cl  NT  VS,  adheres  to  the  same  three  as  before.  The  second 
list  suggests  that  some  potters  specialised  in  one  form  or 
another  (aTRVCIANI,  OF.CAI,  CAMPANI  .  O,  CASVRIVS  FE, 
CRACINA  .  F,  MASCELLIO)  but  other  forms  by  these  potters  may 
turn  up  at  any  moment  from  the  Rock  or  elsewhere.  I  have 
indicated  by  asterisks  Rock  forms  found  elsewhere  in  England 
that  were  made  and  signed  by  the  respective  potters ;  so  that 
the  asterisks  carry  almost  as  much  weight  as  the  figures 
indicating  the  specimens  recovered  from  the  Rock  itself.  The 
table  cannot  lay  claim  to  completeness  or  finality,  but  merely 
marks  a  stage  in  the  investigation ;  while  the  summary  in 
the  right  hand  column  will  show  to  what  extent  the  potters 
varied  their  forms.  That  these  variations  should  be  regular, 
and  that  the  various  patterns  should  be  rigidly  copied  by  a 
number  of  potters,  is  to  my  mind  cogent  evidence  that  they 
belonged  to  one  school  and  worked  at  the  same  time  and 
place.  The  diagrams  of  the  Rock  forms  have  been  drawn 
in  each  case  from  actual  specimens  and  are  not  imaginary 
averages.  The  deviations  of  individual  pieces  from  the 
diagrams  are,  however,  so  slight  that  those  illustrated  may  be 
taken  as  standard  forms,  which  were  reijuired  in  Britain  and 
regularly  produced  at  Lezoux  at  a  certain  period. 

It  may  be  noted  that  Saturninus  made  three  sizes  of 
one  type  (forms  9,  10,  11),  and  he,  Quintus,  and  Materninus 
(MATERNNI  .  M)  made  both  sizes  of  another  type  (forms  12, 13). 
Catianus  (forms  2,  3)  and  Major  (forms  10,  11)  made  two 
sizes  out  of  thi'ee,  and  the  largest  forms  (1,  9)  of  the  same 
patterns  may  have  been  also  made  by  them  (as  by  the  potter 
who  signed  MAINACNI),  but  would  be  more  liable  to  destruc¬ 
tion.  Other  potters,  however,  who  made  more  than  one 
form  (CALETI  .  M,  DECMI  .  MA,  MATERNl,  PATTOF,  QVINTI  .  M 
&  SATVRNINl)  seem  to  have  preferred  the  commonest  forms 
(11,  13),  which  are  not  of  the  same  type,  but  as  well  fitted  as 
any  to  withstand  rough  treatment,  whether  by  the  shingle  or 
the  dredges.  Their  survival  in  such  large  numbers  may 
therefore  be  as  much  due  to  their  shape  and  solidity  as  to  any 
special  demand  for  these  two  forms. 

The  novelty  bearing  the  name  of  Catianus  is  of  special 
interest,  and  is  of  a  somewhat  better  quality  than  the  average 
Rock  specimens.  The  w^are  is  a  little  thinner  than  usual,  and 
the  colour  not  quite  the  same,  though  this  may  be  due  to  its 
exceptional  state  of  preservation,  the  glaze  being  quite 
lustrous.  The  section  shows  a  strong  resemblance  to  form  3, 
which  Catianus  also  made,  the  only  difference  being  in  the 
rim  which  consists  of  a  horizontal  ledge  instead  of  a  bead¬ 
moulding,  and  resembles  in  this  respect  Dragendorff’s  No.  51. 


Extaxt  Specimens  from  Pudding-pan  Rock,  with  the  Collections  to  which  they  belong, 
SUPPLEMENTING  LiST  GiPEN  IN  Proceedings  xxi.  280. 
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Stamped  Specimens  from  Pudding-pan  Rock,  grouped  under  the 
Potters’  Names.  (Revised  List.) 

(An  asterisk  denotes  examples  not  found  on  the  Rock.) 


Potter’s  Name. 

1 

2  1 

3 

9 

it) 

11 

12 

13 

14 

11) 

Summary. 

AESTIVI.M 

14 

* 

3  Types 

ALBVCIANI 

10 

* 

41: 

3  Types 

ARICI.MA 

8 

1  Type 

ATILIANI . 

12 

... 

■Jf: 

2 

3 

41: 

1 

4  Types 

ATRVCIANI 

1 

1  Form 

BELSA.ARVI  ••  •• 

2 

... 

2  Types 

OF .  CAl  . 

1 

1  Form 

CALETI.M 

3 

5 

2  Types 

CAMPANl  .  0  •• 

2 

1  Form 

CARATILLI.M.. 

4 

? 

* 

4c 

3  Types 

CASVRIVS.FE..  •• 

1 

1  Form 

CATIANVS  ••  •• 

2 

6 

1 

1  Type 

CINTVSM . 

2 

* 

10 

3 

3  Types 

CRACINA.F 

1 

1  Form 

DECMI.MA 

3 

2  Types 

GENITOR . 

1 

* 

2  Types 

GIPPl.M . 

1 

* 

2  Types 

IVLLINI.M 

# 

1 

3  Types 

IVSTI .  MA . 

1 

2 

2  Types 

MACCALI.M  ..  .. 

1 

2  Types 

MACRIANI 

1 

4^ 

3  Types 

MAINACNl 

3 

5 

1 

3  Types 

MAIORIS.M  ..  .. 

7 

1 

2  Types 

MARCI  . 

2 

2  Types 

MARTINI.  M  ..  .. 

2 

* 

2  Types 

MASCELLIO  ••  .. 

1 

1  Foimi 

MATERNI . 

1 

7 

2  Types 

maternni.m.. 

2 

1 

1 

15 

2  Types 

NAMILIANI  ..  .. 

1 

1  Type 

PATTOF  . 

3 

2 

3  Types 

PAVLLI.M  ..  .. 

.5 

* 

3  Types 

PRIMANI . 

3 

* 

2  Types 

QVINTI.M 

1 

5 

2 

2  Types 

sacrilli.m  ..  .. 

3 

2  Types 

SATVRNINI  ..  .. 

5 

io 

ii 

3 

2  Types 

SEVERIANI  .0  ..  .. 

1 

* 

2 

4  Types 

SEXTI.MA  ..  .. 

=li: 

2 

3  Types 

Total  216 

3 

33 

6 

11 

33 

52 

20 

49 

8 

1 
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In  the  British  Museum*  is  a  somewhat  smaller  specimen  (3^ 
inches  in  diameter)  of  the  same  variety,  bearing  an  imperfect 
stamp  ALBV  .  .  .  probably  for  ALBVCI .  M.  The  stamp  occurs 
on  a  dish  (Dragendorff  18)  in  the  same  collection  (M  1605), 
and  it  would  seem  at  first  sight  that  Catianus  reproduced  a 
pattern  that  had  been  introduced  many  years  previously  ;  but 
an  ALBVCIVS,  whether  he  was  the  maker  of  18  bowls  or  not, 
certainly  stamped  Rock  forms  3  and  13,  and  worked  at 
Lezoux,  so  that  he  was  probably  contemporary  with  the  band 
of  potters  there,  w’^ho  made  the  ware  found  centuries  later  on 
Pudding-pan  Rock. 

The  remarkable  little  bowl  exhibited  on  the  last  occasion 
by  Dr.  Hayward  is  still  somewhat  puzzling,  the  black  surface 
being  quite  unlike  the  majority  of  Rock  specimens  and  the 
form  being  evidently  derived  from  a  metal  prototype.  In  the 
interval  I  have  come  across  two  parallels,  one  with  black 
varnish  (d  glagure  noire)  found  with  a  pear-shaped  vase  with 


KED  WARE  BOWL,  PUDDING-PAN  ROCK  Q),  WITH  SIGNATURE  (j). 

similar  surface  and  decoration  in  a  Roman  pit  at  Bernard, 
Vendee,t  and  the  other,  of  which  the  colour  is  not  stated, 
from  the  Allier,!  that  is,  the  Lezoux  district.  The  latter 
discovery  at  any  rate,*  supports  the  view  that  the  two-handled 
black-ware  bowl  from  the  Rock  came  like  the  rest  from 
Lezoux  and  formed  part  of  the  same  cargo. 

Another  point  in  confirmation  of  their  Lezoux  origin  is  the 
occurrence,  on  figured  specimens  from  that  manufacturing 
centre,  of  the  star  or  rosette  tha.t  takes  the  place  of  the  potter’s 
name  on  two  of  the  Rock  forms  (Nos.  7,  8);  and  as  a  rule  form  7 
has  an  eight-rayed  star  and  form  8  a  twelve-rayed  star,  but  I 

*  H.  B.  Walters,  Cat.  Roman  Pottery,  M  1749  ;  a  similar  section  is  given  in 
Obergermanisch-raetisclie.  Limes,  Kastell  Pfunz,  Lief.  xiv.  pi.  vi.  Tassen,  fig.  8. 

t  Baudry et  Ballereau,  Puits fmCraires  gallo-romains  du  Bernard  (Vendee), 
219,  fig.  1  ;  the  associated  vase  is  between  62  and  55  of  Dragendorff’s  series, 
t  E.  Tudot,  Figtirines  en  Argile,  87,  fig.  cviii. 
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have  also  found  the  latter  once  on  form  7.  The  device  is 
used  to  fill  up  blanks  in  the  ground  of  37  bowls,  and 
there  are  five  such  examples  in  the  National  Collection.* 
Another  mark  that  may  distinguish  the  productions  of  an 
individual  potter  consists  of  two  concentric  rings  in  the  centre 
of  the  inside  just  where  the  potter’s  name  usually  appears. 
This  stamp  is  found  occasionally  on  forms  1,  2,  and  the  unique 
15,  while  a  single  ring  figures  quite  exceptionally  on  form  13, 
and  a  ring-and-dot  occurs  once  on  form  7.  So  far  as  my 
observation  goes  all  the  eight-rayed  stars  were  from  one 
stamp  and  all  the  twelve-rayed  from  another ;  but  the  forms 
on  which  they  occur  never  bear  names,  and  the  only  con¬ 
clusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  those  impressed  with  the  same 
rosette-stamp  were  moulded  by  the  same  unknown  hand. 

There  are  a  few  cox’rections  to  be  made  in  my  previous 
paper  which  do  not  however  afiect  the  main  conclusions.  By 
a  printer’s  error,  which  was  overlooked 
by  everyone  but  Professor  Haverfield, 
the  width  of  Pudding-pan  Kock  was  Jl/^ 

given  as  1,651  yards  instead  of  1(35,  but 
as  the  Rock  seems  to  have  disappeared, 
one  measurement  is  about  as  accurate  as 
the  other.  The  same  authority  on  Roman  Britain  has  almost 
persuaded  me  to  read  GIPPI .  M  for  C  .  IPPI .  M,  as  the  former 
name  occurs  in  the  Corpus  XIII.  Other  doubtful  readings  in 
my  last  list  are  ATRVCiANi  and  CINIVS.  The  former  can  be 
tested  by  anyone  present,  as  Mr.  Sebastian  Evans  has  kindly 
sent  up  two  pieces  from  his  collection,  one  stamped  ALBVCIA/l 
and  the  other  bearing  a  different  stamp  but  possibly  the  same 
name,  though  I  prefer  to  read  ATRVCIANI,  for  which  there  is 
some  authority.!  CINIVSM  must  I  think  be  read  as  CINTVSM, 
perhaps  for  CINTVSM  VS,  though  on  many  examples  the  fourth 
letter  is  clearly  without  a  crossbar.  The  adjoining  figure 
shows  another  mark  that  frequently 
occurs  on  one  form  of  Rock  pottery,  and 
is  probably  for  ARICI  MANV,  Aricius  or 

Ariccus  being  a  Lezoux  potter.  I  The  connecting  stroke 
between  the  third  and  fourth  letters  would  thus  seem  to  be 
meaningless,  but  was  cut  in  the  mould  and  is  not  due  to  mis- 
stamping. 


*  H.  B.  Walters,  Cat.  Roman  Putter ij,  Nos.  M  1081,  1108,  1146,  1404  have 
the  petals  depressed  in  the  middle,  and  No.  1594  has  larger  petals  ;  see 
Dechelette,  type  No.  1180. 

t  tRVCIANI,  at  Cirencester,  see  ProceediiKjs,  2nd  S.  xxi.  284. 

!  Walters,  Cat.  Roman  Pottery  (British  Museum),  M  1627,  where  the  third 
and  fourth  letters  are  not  joined  (Type  27).  Corynis,  xiii.  10,010,  169. 
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Governor  Pownall’s  so-called  Roman  brickwork  can  now  in 
my  opinion  be  satisfactorily  explained.  The  lump  weighing 
about  half  a  hundred-weight  dredged  up  in  his  brother’s 
presence  was  probably  cement-stone,  no  doubt  covered  with 
seaweed  and  marine  growths  and  mistaken  for  Roman  masonry. 
On  the  table  is  a  specimen  of  the  cement-stone  dredged  in  quan¬ 
tities  from  the  Rock,  and  sometimes  used  as  ballast  for  the 
fishing  boats.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  this 
natural  formation  is  also  used  for  making  cement,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  a  Roman  building  on  the  site.  Our  Fellow, 
Mr.  Harold  Sands,  informs  me  that  the  same  stone  occurs 
further  north,  off  Harwich  and  Orford  on  the  east  coast,  and  is 
used  for  the  same  purposes.  Governor  Pownall  was  no  doubt 
misled  by  the  discovery  of  Roman  roofing  tiles  among  the  red 
ware  vessels,  but  specimens  both  of  the  rectangular  tegutce 
and  semi-cylindrical  imbrices  I  have  seen  from  the  Rock  have 
apparently  never  been  used  and  w^ere  no  doubt  included  in 
the  cargo  from  some  Gaulish  port.  Such  heavy  objects  as  the 
large  flat  tiles  would  not  easily  be  shifted  by  natural  agencies 
or  by  dredging  far  from  the  spot  where  they  sank,  and  the 
importance  of  locating  that  spot  has  been  insisted  on  by  the 
diver. 

The  compilation  of  a  list  of  other  potters  who  made  forms 
represented  on  the  Rock  will  be  of  service  in  two  respects.  It 
will  minimize  the  chance  of  error  in  estimating  the  date  of 
the  Rock  pieces  by  utilizing  extrinsic  evidence  of  date ;  and  as 
the  Rock  date  is  more  and  more  closely  determined,  the  dates 
of  potters  who  made  the  same  forms,  but  are  not  otherwise 
placed  in  the  series,  may  provisionally  be  fixed.  A  theory 
that  satisfies  all  conditions  can  hardly  be  anything  but  true, 
and  further  research  in  museums  containing  plain  red  ware 
will  probably  go  far  towards  placing  the  various  types  in 
chronological  order.  In  the  following  list  the  place  of  manu¬ 
facture  is  added  where  known  (La  Graufesenque,  Montans, 
Lezoux  and  Rheinzabern),  and  the  type  of  vessel  (Dragen- 
dorff’s  series)  is  added  when  any  potter  is  known  to  have 
made  other  than  Rock  forms. 

Note. — Since  this  paper  was  written,  all  the  potters’  names  found  on  the  Rock 
have  been  identified  in  the  MS.  list  of  the  Plicque  collection  from  Lezoux,  to 
which  access  was  kindly  permitted  by  M.  Salomon  Reinach,  Curator  of  St. 
Germain  Museum. 
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List  of  Potters’  Marks  on  Forms  similar  to  those  from 
Pudding-pan  Rock,  and  approximately  contemporary. 


Form  1. 

Reading  (Silchester). 

ATRVcINF  GENIALIS  .  M  RJianz.  REGALIS  .  F  dernmn 


Form  2. 


British  Museum.  Cambridge  Museum. 

BELINICCI  COCI  .  OFIC  29  nra,,/. 

PlINTIL 


Form  3. 


British  Museum. 


ADVOCISI  .  OF  30,37Lez.  CINN 
BORILLI  .  OF  37Lez.  CINNAMIM 
CENSOR  INI  37Lez. 


DAMINI  .  M 
30,37Lez.  ELVILLI 


Reading  {Silchester). 


Caerwent. 


ALBVCINA  )  TITVRONIS 

ALBVCI  .  OF  ) 


British  Museum. 
OF  .  CELSI 

granani 


British  Museum. 

IPPI  .  M 
ROPPVS 


Form  9. 

Reading  {Silchester). 

ABBOF 

ALBVCI  .  OFI  30.37  Lez. 
BORILLI  .  OFF  37  Lez. 
CINTVSMVSF  Lez. 

MALLEDV  .  F 


Form  10. 

Reading  {Silchester). 

CINTVSMVSF  Lez. 

□  ESTER  .  F 

DIVICATVS 

ELVILLI 

HABILISF 

POTTACI 


Caerwent. 
c  .  ©  .  s  .  A  null 

SOLINI  .  OFI  37  Lez. 

Devizes. 

AETERNI 


Caerwent. 

ALB  I  .  MA/  29Grauf. 

POTITINI  .  M 

Colchester. 

PATRICIM  German 


2  F 
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British  Museum. 


CAR(A)NVS 

Lez. 

CINTVSMIX 
CLEMENS 
DIVICATI  .  M 
SACERI  .  OF 
SACERO  .  M 

Lez. 

SACR!  .  M 
SVLPICIA/I 

?  37  Lez. 

Reading  (Silchester). 

ALBI  .  MA  1 
ALBVS  .  F  i 

29  Grauf. 

AVITI  .  MA 
BELINICI 

Grauf, 

BORILLI  .  OF 
CARVSSA 

37  Lez. 

CINTVSMF 

Lez. 

CINTVSMIM 

Lez. 

DOVilCCVS 

HABILISM 

LOCCINVSF 

30,  37  Lez. 

British  Museum. 


CARATI  .  M 

CONSTAS  F 

liheinz. 

DIVICATIM 

DIViCIM 

GEMINI 

Lez. 

LATAEVS  FEC 

Rheinz. 

PECVLIARIS  .  F 

PRID  .  FEC 

PRIMVLI 

REGINIM 

Rheinz. 

RESTVTVS 

Rheinz. 

TANCONVS  F 

TITTIVS 

VESPONI 

VIRONI  .  OF 

Reading  (Silchester). 

AD/////ECTi  KA 

ATTILLl  .  NA 

Mont. 

BANOL  .  VCCI 

BASSINIM 

BORILLI  .  OF 

37  Lez. 
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Foem  11. 

MARCELLll/ll 
MARTIALIS  German 

MARTIOM 
POTITINIM 

REGINIM  Rheinz. 

RITOGENIM 
SACEROM 
SENILA  .  M 


Ccterwent. 


ALBVCI 

30,  37  Lez. 

ATTIVS  .  FE 

CERIALINA 

37  Lez. 

MALLVRO  .  F 

MARTINV 

Allier. 

MICCIO  FECIT 

PATERCLINI 

PATERCLINVS  , 

FE 

POTITINI  .  M 

PRISC  .  1  .  M 

37  Lez. 

QVADRATI 

QVARTIMS 

Form  12. 

CADCA  .  TIF 

CAMBI  .  M 

CARVSSAF 

CATASEXTVSF 

CAVPNl/l 

(reversed) 

CELSXANI  .  M 

CRACVNA . F 

ILLIOMARI 

29  Lez, 

LVPPA 

MAXMII4 

MAXAMI  .  M 

MXIMl 

MEO-DICANVS 

MOSSIF 

Lez. 

PATERAT 

OF  .  PRIMI 

29  Grauf, 

REBVRR!  .  OF 

RIIGALISM 

German 

SAXAMI  .  M 

SENILA  .  M 

SENNIVS  F 

SERVILLM 

TAVRICIM 

TIBERI  .  M 

VERECVNDI 

37  Lez. 

[1909 


(SEOVNDINl  AUieran, 
Rfiein: 

SEAERiN  Grmj 

SILVINI  .  OF  orauj 

STAIISMS  F 
(TDTVRONIS  OF 


Corbridge  (Shop). 

PATE RC UN  I 
SEDATIANI 


Colchester. 

GENETII  .  M 
MALLEDV .  F 
PATERCLINIOF 
SVOB(NEDO)F 


Devizes. 

ALBVCI 

PRISCIM  37  Lez 


VICTOR  .  F  37 

VINDIM 

VITALISM  A  29  GrauJ 


Caerwent. 

ATTILLIM  Mont 

BVRRI  OF 
CATVLLIM 

ESC  .  VSI  37 

MARITVM 
MVXTVLLIM 
REDITI 

SABINIOF  29,30 Grmf.&Ln 
SATONO . M 
SEDATI  .  M 
SOIILLIM 
VAGIRV 


Corbridge  (Shop). 

IVNIf  Rheinz 
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Colchester. 


ASIATICIMA 

AVENTINIM  siLez. 


British  Museum. 

CAMBVS  F 
CARVSSA 
CIRRI  M 
GIMMT  ,  „F 
TAVRICVS 


Reading  (Silchester). 

ADVOCISI  .  O  30,37 
Al'AICIISI 

ALBINIM  Orauf. 

ARICIMA 

ASIATICIM 

ATTICI  .  M  Grauf. 

BORILLI  .  OFFIC  37  Lez. 
BVCC  .  ILL .  IM 
GET  I  (CETTVS 
CINTVSM 


British  i]fuseum. 

MERCATOR  .  M  37  Lez. 

and  Rheinz. 

PAVLIANIM 
SANVILLI  .  MA 
SENILA  .  M 


Form  12 — continued. 

CABIAVS  .  F 
CAMBI 

COMPRINNIM 
ILLIOMARI  29  Lez. 

INTONIVS 


Form  13. 

CINTVSMIX  lez. 

DIVICATIM 

ESCVSIM  37. 

ILLIANI  .  M 

LVCANI  .  M 

MAXMIWN 

M\XT\LLI 

RESTITVTI  .  M  Rheinz. 
RVFVS  .  F  ?  Graiif.  and  Afonf. 
SACIRV  (reeerxed) 

TRICIVSI 


Caerwent. 

ATTILLIM  iiionf. 

COCVS  29  (Iran/. 

CRACIS  KA 
MARTIM 
MICCIONI 


Form  14. 

Reading  {Silchester). 

ALB  VC  I  .  OFI  30,  37  Lez. 

Caerwent 

GENIALIS  .  FECI  Rheinz. 
MAXMI  lllllil 


MERCA 

SABINIM  lez. 

SVOBNEDOF 

TETT/RO 


SACIRAPO 

SA/TIANIM 

VIIGISOM 

Corhridge  (SJioj)). 

ALBILLI  ( reversed ) 


Colchester. 

ALBILLI  (reversed) 

HELE/VS  MA  31  Cerman 
PISiTILLI  .  M) 
SECVNDINI  AUier  d-  Rheinz. 
VITA(LIS)  Grauf. 

Devizes. 

REBVRRI  .  OFF 


Camhridge  Museum. 

CONSTAS . F  Rheinz. 


Form  16. 


British  Museum. 


Reading  {Silchester). 


ALBVC ////////  (ALBVCIVS 
30,  37  Lez.) 


ADVOCIS  .  M  30,37  Lez. 


2  F  2 
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To  the  three  Rock  stamps  that  occur  elsewhere  on  37  bowls 
(CALETI.  M,  PAVLLI.  M  and  SATVRNINl)  may  now  be  added 
IVSTI,  that  mark  occurring  on  a  figured  bowl  in  the  British 
Museum  (Cat.^l  1475).  There  are  also  two  stamps,  MARCiand 
MATERNI,  that  have  been  found  at  Lezoux  itself  on  moulds  for 
producing  the  figures  to  be  applied  to  third-century  vases  ;  and 
it  will  be  noticed  that  no  Rock  stamp  occurs  both  on  37  bowls 
(or  moulds  for  the  same)  and  on  moulds  for  applied  ware.  I 
would  suggest  as  an  explanation  that  those  potters  who  made 
37  bowls  early  in  their  career  had  ceased  work  before  the 
applied  ware  was  introduced  into  the  Lezoux  workshops. 

On  the  last  occasion  I  noticed  the  absence  of  Dragendorffs 
type  27  from  the  Rock  series,  and  the  proportionately  long 
vogue  of  barhotine  or  slip  decoration,  which  is  sometimes 
found  on  Rock  forms  4,  5,  6.  Though  this  form  of  decoration 
was  adopted  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Tiberius  (14-37,  a.d.)  * 
it  mainly  dates  from  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century, 
and  was  used  to  fill  in  the  background  of  ‘applied’  vases  in 
the  early  part  of  the  third. 

There  is  one  disturbing  element  to  which  the  attention  of 
the  Society  has  been  drawn  on  more  than  one  occasion ;  but  I 
may  be  pardoned  for  referring  to  it  once  more,  if  only  to 
escape  the  charge  of  running  away.  The  pottery  shop  at 
Corbridge  that  was  burnt  down  at  a  time  when  pottery 
closely  resembling  that  from  the  Rock  was  on  sale  there,  is 
still  a  problem,  the  difficulty  being  to  reconcile  the  stamps 
which  are  in  second-century  characters  with  the  fourth-century 
coins  found  among  the  broken  pottery  and  supposed  to  have 
come  from  the  shop  till.  It  is  this  supposition  with  regard  to 
the  coins  that  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  but  it 
rests  on  insufficient  evidence.  An  archmologist  in  whose 
acumen  and  experience  I  have  much  confidence  assured  me 
recently  in  this  room  that  the  coins  were  much  more  likely  to 
be  from  a  hoard  subsequently  deposited  on  the  site  of  the 
shop  and  eventually  scattered  by  the  plough.  It  is  con¬ 
ceivable  that  the  till,  which  would  be  above  ^  the  floor,  and 
therefore  remain  at  a  higher  level  than  the  fallen  pottery,  was 
itself  broken  into  by  the  plough  and  its  contents  scattered ; 
but  in  view  of  the  potters’  stamps  the  other  theory  is  to  my 
mind  preferable,  and  the  Rock  pottery  need  not  therefore  be 
assigned  to  about  340  a.d.  Difficult  as  it  is  to  explain  certain 
associations  for  which  there  is  good  evidence,  it  would  be 
infinitely  more  disconcerting  to  find  the  same  potter  or  even 


*  In  Germany  it  was  used  on  black  or  grey  ware  during  the  second  half  of  the 
first  century. 
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the  same  firm  making  red  ware  for  two  and  a  half  centuries. 
On  one  side  there  is  a  vast  quantity  of  evidence  that  ranks 
almost  as  fact :  on  the  other  a  bare  supposition  as  to  the 
significance  of  scattered  coins. 

This  leads  me  to  a  few  remarks  on  the  probable  duration  of 
the  types  of  red  ware  found  on  the  Rock  and  in  the  pottery- 
shop  at  Corbridge.  According  to  the  recognized  authorities, 
whose  names  I  need  not  repeat,  the  vogue  of  certain  pottery 
types  can  be  dated  within  a  few  years.  For  instance,  Dragen- 
dorffs  29  bowls  were  in  fashion  between  20  and  70  A.D.,  just 
half  a  century.  Bowls  of  type  30  began  about  50  A.D.,  and 
were  produced  till  about  the  year  100,  another  period  of 
50  years,  though  specimens  with  lower  sides  probably  con¬ 
tinued  for  another  20  years.  Type  37  was  introduced  about 
60-70  A.D.,  and  was  by  far  the  commonest  form  of  figured 
bowl,  at  least  in  the  Lezoux  factories,  which  started  about 
that  date.  Now  a  37  bowl  is  included  in  the  series  from  the 
Corbridge  pottery-shop  ;  and  though  I  am  willing  to  allow 
about  a  century,  twice  the  life  of  types  29  and  30,  to  these 
bowls,  I  cannot  believe  that  they  were  being  produced  at 
Lezoux  or  elsewhere  down  to  340  a.d.  The  acceptance  of  this 
date  would  imply  a  fixity  of  form  that  is  contrary  to  all  our 
experience  of  the  red  ware  factories ;  and  on  that  hypothesis 
the  output  of  37  bowls  should  have  been  more  than  five  times 
that  of  either  29  or  30.  The  proportion  of  figured  ware  from 
the  Corbridge  pottery-shop  does  not  indicate  that  this  was 
the  condition  of  the  market. 

Another  reference*  that  may  prove  useful  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  is  to  the  Report  on  the  Roman  Fort  of  Pfiinz  in  the 
Taunus,  north  of  Wiesbaden,  on  the  German  Limes  or  frontier 
defence  constructed  by  the  Romans  late  in  the  first  century  of 
our  era.  A  sketch  is  given  of  the  complete  specimens  found 
together  with  fragments  in  an  ancient  cellar  within  the 
Roman  area,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  whole 
find  belonged  to  one  date.  The  types  illustrated  are  Dragen- 
dortfs  33  (in  two  sizes  corresponding  to  the  Rock  forms  12 
and  13),  a  figured  bowl  of  37  type,  and  a  32  bowl.  The  collo¬ 
cation  is  interesting  as  showing  the  probable  overlap  of  types 
37  and  32,  the  latter  being  characteristic  of  the  German 
factories  and  generally  regarded  as  a  late  invention,  probably 
about  150  A.D.  It  is  rarely  found  in  Gaul  and  not  common  in 
England,  though  Mr.  Walters  includes  several  fragments  in 
his  catalogue  of  Roman  pottery  in  the  British  Museum ;  and 

*  Der  Obergermanisch-raetische  Limes,  Kastell  Altehurg-Heftvich,  Lief, 
xxiii.  12. 
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its  absence  from  the  Rock  (down  to  the  present)  is  in  favour 
of  a  Gaulish  and  not  German  origin  for  that  series. 

In  his  monumental  work  on  figured  vases,  M.  Dechelette 
has  produced  evidence  that  the  Lezoux  factories  were 
destroyed  by  the  Alemanni  in  259  A.D.  ;  and  even  if  they 
were  ever  restarted,  it  is  improbable  that  just  the  same  forms 
as  before  were  produced,  nor  can  we  suppose  that  the  same 
potters  resumed  work.  It  is  therefore  fairly  certain  that 
Lezoux  flourished  from  about  60-250  A.D.,  something  under 
two  centuries^  a  period  that  seems  to  me  ample  to  account  for 
the  comparative  abundance  of  figured  37  bowls.  It  will, 
however,  be  allowed,  I  imagine,  that  at  least  in  the  case  of 
Lezoux,  the  large  figured  bowls  were  not  manufactured  to 
such  an  extent  as  the  plain  ware ;  and  the  Rock  series  has  led 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  figured  vases  ceased  many  years 
before  the  factories  were  destroyed,  and  that  plain  ware  only 
was  produced  over  a  certain  period.  It  is  generally  admitted, 
I  believe,  that  Dechelette  is  right  in  assigning  the  cut-glass 
patterns  and  ‘  applied  ’  designs  to  the  early  years  of  the  third 
century,  and  as  neither  occurs  on  the  Rock,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  place  that  large  series  (now  numbering  over  280  speci¬ 
mens)  before  the  end  of  the  second  century  and  yet  late 
enough  to  allow  time  for  the  figured  ware  to  pass  out  of 
fashion.  A  century  should  be  long  enough  for  even  a 
Romanized  Briton  to  tire  of  37  bowls,  and  it  is  unlikely  that 
figured  bowls  had  a  very  long  life  after  the  demand  had 
ceased.  Red  ware  found  in  Anglo-Saxon  graves  had  probably 
been  looted  from  Roman  graves  or  found  on  the  sites  of  villas 
by  the  invaders,  and  regarded  as  curiosities.  Such  vessels 
could  not  have  remained  intact  above  ground  for  four  hundred 
years. 

The  discovery  at  Beachamwell,  Norfolk,*  of  a  bowl  of  Rock 
form  12  containing  a  number  of  denarii  deposited  about  175 
A.D.  is  good  evidence  of  date,  though  the  bowl  may  have  been 
manufactured  a  few  years  before  the  coins  were  deposited. 
My  conviction  therefore  remains  unshaken  that  there  was  a 
wreck  on  Pudding-pan  Rock  between  160  and  190  A.D.  of  a 
boat  laden  with  plain  red  ware,  roofing-tiles,  and  a  few  black- 
varnished  vases  from  the  Lezoux  factories ;  that  the  figured 
vases  had  by  that  date  ceased  to  be  made,  at  any  rate  in 
Lezoux ;  and  that  the  applied  and  cut-glass  patterns  had  not 
yet  been  introduced  to  give  a  final  fillip  to  the  principal 
industry  of  the  Arverni.  I  am  aware  that  not  one  of  these 
statements  can  be  precisely  proved  at  the  present  moment. 


References  are  given  in  Proceedings,  xxi.  290. 
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but  the  meeting  has  probably  had  already  too  much  of  the 
statistics  on  which  these  conclusions  are  based,  and  I  look  to 
the  future  to  narrow  the  date  down  perhaps  to  a  decade  and 
so  enable  us  to  introduce  some  order  into  the  mass  of  plain 
red  ware  fragments  already  excavated  from  our  soil.” 

Mr.  F.  J.  Sparshott,  in  illustration  of  the  paper,  exhibited, 
through  Mr.  Reginald  Smith,  ten  pieces  of  red  ware  from 
Pudding-pan  Rock,  Herne  Bay,  together  with  three  neolithic 
flint  implements  and  a  specimen  of  “  cement-stone  ”  from  the 
same  site.  Dr.  J.  W.  Hayward,  Mr.  C.  Warner,  and  Mr. 
Sebastian  Evans  also  exhibited  red  ware  vessels  from  the 
Rock.  Three  pottery  fragments  recovered  by  diving  on  the 
same  site  were  exhibited  by  a  number  of  subscribers. 

Professor  Gowland  considered  the  flint  implements  of 
familiar  form,  one  especially  being  like  some  found  by 
himself  at  Stonehenge ;  others  were  found  by  Canon  Green- 
well  at  Grimes  Graves,  near  Brandon,  Suffolk.  Hence  the 
date  appeared  to  be  late,  and  not  early  in  the  neolithic  period, 
though  there  was  no  certainty  as  to  the  date  of  the  examples 
quoted.  Chemists  were  not  at  present  agreed  as  to  the 
causes  of  patination  and  staining  of  flints;  the  colour  was 
no  doubt  due  to  the  existence  of  iron  in  the  stone,  but 
the  conditions  under  which  ferrous  oxide  changed  into  ferric 
oxide  (red  colour)  were  quite  unknown.  He  agreed  that  a 
number  of  contemporary  potters  at  Lezoux  made  the  speci¬ 
mens  exhibited,  but  they  probably  had  kilns  in  common,  as 
in  modern  Japan,  where  the  potters  of  a  village  worked  in 
their  own  houses,  and  fired  a  kiln  as  soon  as  it  was  filled.  In 
this  way  forty  or  fifty  potters  could  be  served  by  four  or  five 
kilns.  The  diving  operations  were  hampered  by  want  of 
time  and  the  uncertain  location  of  the  Rock,  but  the  paper 
was  useful  in  other  respects. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Walters  was  inclined  to  be  sceptical  with  regard 
to  M.  Dechelette’s  dating  of  the  ovoid  vases  with  decoration 
in  relief,  and  would  prefer  to  include  them  in  the  second 
century,  barbotine  appearing  as  early  as  the  first  century. 
The  decline  from  the  Arretine  types,  which  imitated  metal 
vessels  of  the  Augustan  period,  was  due  to  provincial  taste 
and  wholesale  production.  The  Gallo-Roman  red  ware  was 
produced  over  a  period  of  150  years  by  about  2,000  potters, 
fully  half  that  number  working  at  Lezoux.  It  was  high  time 
that  the  potters’  lists  given  in  the  Corpus,  vols.  vii.  and  xiii., 
should  be  brought  up  to  date,  and  some  organized  attempt 
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made  to  catalogue  the  signed  specimens  found  in  Britain. 
The  Pudding-pan  Rock  series  might  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  the 
plain  ware,  and  associated  objects  giving  evidence  of  date 
should  be  carefully  noted. 

F.  G.  Hilton  Price,  Esq.,  Director,  exhibited  a  Roman 
dish  of  bronze  found  in  the  Thames  near  Walton  (see  plate), 
on  which  Mr.  Reginald  Smith  has  kindly  supplied  the  follow- 
ino'  notes  : 

o 

“  The  vessel  is  what  is  generally  called  a  patera  or  shallow 
dish,  with  two  rigid  handles  rising  at  an  angle  from  the  rim. 
The  bowl  is  extremely  thin,  and  must  have  been  beaten  out 
with  extreme  skill  and  patience,  and  then  smoothed  by  friction. 
Except  for  a  few  pinholes,  it  is  in  perfect  condition,  and  has 
attached  to  it  a  heavy  foot-rim  of  cast  bronze,  enclosing  the 
raised  concentric  rings  frequently  found  on  various  sacrificial 
vessels  of  this  period.  The  rim  is  thicker  than  the  body  and 
is  turned  inwards  to  form  a  horizontal  lip;  in  this,  as  in  other 
respects,  it  resembles  a  fragmentary  specimen  in  the  Guildhall 
Museum  that  was  found  with  one  of  a  slightly  different 
design  in  Nicholas  Lane,  City  of  London,  1892. 

Bronze  vessels  of  this  fine  quality  are  rarely  found  in  Britain 
or  the  north  of  Europe,  though  plentiful  in  Italy.  The 
occurrence  of  similar  specimens  at  Pompeii  shows  that  they 
were  in  use  before  7 9  a.d.,  when  that  town  was  destroyed ; 
and  if  this  type  is  to  be  referred  in  the  main  to  the  first 
century  of  our  era,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  its  rarity  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  beyond.  One  has  been 
found  near  Freden,  Alfeld,  Hildesheim,*  in  North  Germany, 
and  another  is  published  from  Denmark  -f  and  assigned  to  the 
early  Iron  Age  of  that  country,  which  would  include  the  first 
century.  The  Nicholas  Lane  pair  can  be  approximately  dated 
by  the  associated  pottery,  one  piece  being  part  of  a  dish  of 
fine  Gaulish  redware,  of  type  20  in  DragendorfF s  series  %  and 
dating  from  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century.  Another  red- 
ware  fragment  in  this  find  belongs  to  Dragendorff’s  type  24, 
with  ‘  engine-turning  ’  round  the  lip,  also  fragments  of  types 
29  and  18  with  pillar-moulded  glass  and  the  upper  part  of  a 

*  H.  Willers,  Netce  Untersuchungen  uber  die  romische  Bronze-industrie  von 
Cajnta  und  von  Niedcr-Germanien^  26,  pi.  iii.  fig.  4. 

+  Menioires  de  la  Societe  des  Antiqxiaires  du  Noi’d,  1890-5,  202. 

j  The  round  moulding  within,  in  the  angle  between  the  side  and  bottom, 
recalls  a  form  found  at  Hofheim  in  the  Taunus,  dated  between  40-60  A.D.,  but 
the  London  piece  is  a  simplified  and  somewhat  later  example  (Annalen  des 
Vereinsfiir  Nassauisvhe  AUertumsliunde,-s.xx.\Y.  (1904),  pi.  vi.  fig.  2).  Com¬ 
pare  Group  68  in  the  collection  of  Roman  pottery  at  Colchester  Museum. 
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pottery  jug.  The  Thames  bowl  has  a  diameter  of  13  inches 
and  is  3  inches  in  height,  while  the  bowl  most  like  it  at  the 
Guildhall  is  about  14]-  inches  across  and  3|  inches  high. 

The  Nicholas  Lane  find  has  not  the  ajDpearance  of  a  burial, 
but  rather  that  of  a  deposit  of  sacrificial  vessels,  and  the  site 
(between  Lombard  Street  and  King  William  Street)  is  not  a 
likely  one  for  interments,  being  in  the  heart  of  Roman 
London.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  rare  and  costly  vessels 
of  this  description  belonged  to  a  temple  on  or  near  the  site, 
and  in  illustration  of  this  theory  another  find  in  the  locality 
may  be  mentioned,  though  the  vessels  are  not  of  the  same 
type  as  that  illustrated.  They  are  now  in  the  British  Museum 
and  are  of  silver,  one  being  a  patera  with  central  boss  and 
cylindrical  handle,  the  other  a  jug,  evidently  belonging 
together.  They  were  found  deep  in  the  ground  near  an  old 
wall  in  St.  Benet’s  Place,  near  the  junction  of  Gracechurch 
Street  and  Eastcheap,  and  therefore  not  more  than  a  furlong 
from  Nicholas  Lane. 

Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  this  bronze,  which  has 
been  presented  to  the  British  Museum  by  Mr.  Hilton  Price. 
It  was  at  one  time  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Isaac  Falcke,  who 
resided  at  Chertsey,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the 
Thames  at  some  point  between  Walton  and  Chertsey.  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  between  those  points  lies  Weybridge,  where 
a  remarkable  bronze  bucket  of  the  Hallstatt  period,  also  in 
the  National  Collection,  was  recently  found  and  published  by 
the  Society.’^ 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  communica¬ 
tions  and  exhibitions. 


Thursday,  25th  February,  1909. 

Sir  EDWARD  WILLIAM  BRABROOK,  C.B., 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

From  George  Macmillan,  Esq.  : — The  Olympian  Council  House  and  Council.  By 
Louis  Dyer.  8vo.  n.p.  1907. 

From  the  Author: — Report  on  the  Explorations  on  Lansdown,  May,  June,  and 
September,  1908.  By  Thomas  S.  Bush.  8vo.  Bath,  n.d. 
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From  the  Author  : — The  Church  of  Worth,  in  Sussex.  Notes  on  its  architectural 
history.  By  W.  P.  D.  Stebbing.  4to.  Broad  Campden,  1908. 

From  the  Royal  Archfeological  Institute  : — Der  Psalter  Erzbischof  Egberts  von 
Trier  Codex  Gertrudianus,  in  Cividale.  4to.  Treves,  1901. 


The  following  were  admitted  Fellows: 

Harold  Owen  Bodvel-Roberts,  Esq. 

Sir  William  Edward  Davidson,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  M.A., 
K.C. 

W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Secretary, 
read  the  following  notes  on  recent  excavations  in  the  cloister 
of  Durham  Abbey : 

“  In  June,  1903,  a  paper  was  communicated  to  the  Society 
by  Canon  J.  T.  Fowler  and  myself  on  recent  discoveries  in  the 
cloister  of  Durham  Abbey,  which  was  subsequently  printed  in 
Archaeologia* 

The  discoveries  made  were  the  result  of  a  search  for  the 
‘  laver  ’  or  conduit  which  is  described  in  Rites  as  being  in  the 
sixteenth  century  ‘  over  against  y®  fraterhouse  dour,’  and  they 
consisted  of  the  foundations  of  an  octagonal  building  over  the 
conduit  in  question,  with  channels  for  the  leaden  water  pipes. 
It  may,  however,  be  remembered  that  there  were  also  found, 
beneath  those  of  the  thirteenth-century  octagonal  structure, 
the  remains  of  an  earlier  conduit  of  Norman  date,  which  had 
evidently  stood  in  the  angle  of  a  cloister  of  smaller  dimensions 
than  that  now  existing.  It  is  with  certain  points  concerning 
this  earlier  cloister,  and  some  interesting  questions  arising 
from  them,  that  I  propose  to  deal  in  the  present  paper. 

It  has  long  been  noticed  that  a  section  of  walling  on  the 
east  side  of  the  present  cloister,  extending  southwards  from 
the  chapter-house  to  the  cloister  angle,  and  still  containing 
the  original  doorway  of  the  staircase  up  to  the  first  dorter,  is 
obviously  of  earlier  date  than  the  chapter-house  itself,  and 
that  it  belongs  to  a  range  of  buildings  forming  part  of  the 
present  deanery.  With  this  is  connected  the  vaulted  passage 
or  entry  into  the  cloister  from  the  outer  court,  and  the  con¬ 
temporary  vaulted  undercroft  of  the  old  frater,  which  form 
the  greater  part  of  the  substructure  of  the  range  of  buildings 
on  the  south  side  of  the  cloister. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  Norman  conduit 
house  stood  in  the  angle  of  the  cloister  to  which  it  belonged, 
and  during  the  former  excavations  the  garth  wall  forming  its 
western  side  was  traced  northwards  for  a  considerable 
distance.  Now  if,  as  seems  to  have  been  the  case,  the  Norman 
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conduit  house  was  square,  its  southern  limit  would  coincide 
almost  exactly  with  that  of  the  present  cloister  garth,  and 
therefore  the  width  of  the  first  cloister  alleys  was  the  same  as 
the  present,  i.e.  about  16  feet.  If  this  interval  be  laid  down 
on  the  plan  it  will  be  seen  that  there  remains  westwards, 
between  it  and  the  existing  western  range,  a  strip  wide 
enough  to  have  contained  a  building  forming  the  western 
range  of  the  older  cloister.  Moreover,  the  actual  bonding  of 
the  east  side  of  this  can  still  be  seen  just  to  the  west  of  the 
present  library  door  (which  occupies  the  place  of  the  old 
frater  door),  and  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that 
the  lower  part  of  the  east  wall  of  the  existing  western  range 
was  originally  the  west  wall  of  the  other  range.  It  is  built 
throughout  of  rudely  coursed  rubble,  like  the  wall  south  of 
the  chapter-house,  and  both  are  in  marked  contrast  with  the 
regular  coursed  ashlar  of  the  church  wall  on  the  north.  The 
frater  wall  was  unfortunately  cased  throughout  with  new  stone 
in  the  seventeenth  centui*y,  when  the  library  door  was  made. 

To  return  to  the  west  wall.  The  northern  end  of  this,  for 
some  30  feet  in  length,  is  apparently  of  later  date  than  the 
rest,  and  contains  a  Norman  doorway  to  the  old  dorter  stair 
next  the  church,  and  traces  of  another  immediately  to  the 
south. 

Now  the  distance  from  the  old  walling  on  the  east  side  of 
the  cloister  to  the  bonding  mark  by  the  library  doorway  is 
almost  exactly  115  feet,  and  if  a  square  of  that  be  laid  down 
on  plan  as  the  area  of  the  first  cloister,  the  two  doorways  in 
the  west  wall  would  be  beyond  it,  which  again  suggests  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  wall  belongs  to  an  older  western  range. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  these  data  justify  the  former  exis¬ 
tence  of  a  cloister  115  feet  square,  it  is  clear  that  such  a 
cloi.ster  could  have  had  no  connexion  with  the  present  church, 
which  stands  30  feet  away  to  the  noidh.  This  and  other 
difficulties  are,  I  think,  capable  of  a  simple  explanation. 

In  the  year  1074  Bishop  Walcher  had  established  a  monas¬ 
tery  of  Benedictine  monks  alongside  the  Saxon  church  of 
Jarrow,  and  another  the  following  year  at  Monk  Wearmouth. 
He  was  evidently  minded  to  do  the  like  at  Durham,  and  the 
monk  Simeon  says  of  him  that  ‘  in  the  meanwhile  having  laid 
the  foundations  about  the  walls  of  the  church  of  Durham  he 
began  to  build  suitable  buildings  for  a  dwelling  place  of 
monks.  But  before  that  he  could  finish  them  he  was  over¬ 
taken  by  cruel  death  at  the  hands  of  his  own  people.’  * 

*  Interim  circa  parietes  Dunelmensis  ecclesite  jactis  fundameritis  crepit  aedifi- 
care  habitacnla  monachornm  habitation!  congrua.  Sed  priusquam  ea  perficeret 
crudeli  anorum  manibus  morte  prseventus  est. 
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This  murder  of  the  bishop  by  his  followers  took  place  at 
Gateshead  on  14th  May,  1080.  By  this  date  therefore  a  begin¬ 
ning  had  been  made  of  the  first  monastic  buildings. 

Walcher  was  succeeded  by  William,  monk  of  the  Benedictine 
house  of  St.  Calais,  between  Le  Mans  and  Vendonne,  and  after¬ 
wards  abbot  of  St.  Vincent  du  Mans,  who  was  consecrated 
bishop  on  3rd  January,  1080-1. 

Soon  after  his  succession  Bishop  William  revived  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  establishing  a  monastery  at  Durham,  and  in  1083, 
twenty-three  monks  were  brought  thither  from  Jarrow  and 
Monk  Wearmouth.  Of  the  secular  canons  who  then  served 
the  church  of  Durham  all  save  one  refused  to  adopt  the 
monastic  habit  and  were  accordingly  amoved. 

Although  nothing  more  is  said  about  Walcher’s  buildings 
it  is  evident  that  they  must  have  been  finished,  at  any  rate  in 
part,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Benedictine  convent,  over 
whom  Bishop  William  ruled  as  abbot. 

The  only  further  point  to  note  here  is  that  in  1088  Bishop 
William  was  driven  from  his  see  and  remained  an  exile  in 
Normandy  for  three  years.  During  his  absence,  Simeon  tells 
us,  ‘  the  monks  built  the  frater,  as  it  is  seen  to-day,’  hoc 
tempore  refectorium  quale  hodie  cernitur  monachi  sedifica- 
verunt.'* 

Inasmuch  as  the  monks  must  have  been  using  an  earlier 
frater  for  at  least  five  years,  this  building  of  a  new  one  may 
be  regarded  as  the  first  step  towards  a  general  enlargement 
that  occurred  later,  but  which  does  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  present  paper. 

The  question  next  arises,  what  was  the  church  in  relation 
to  which  these  early  monastic  buildings  were  planned  ? 
Certainly  not  the  present  structure,  since  that  was  not  begun 
until  1093,  after  Bishop  William  returned  from  exile,  and  we 
are  dealing  with  dates  prior  to  that.  The  church  we  seek 
must  therefore  have  been  the  ‘  White  church,’  as  Reginald 
calls  it,  no  doubt  from  its  whitewashed  walls,  built  by  Bishop 
Aldhun,  and  hallowed  in  999. 

Of  this  church  the  monk  Reginald,  one  of  the  Durham 
chroniclers,  has  an  interesting  description.  He  says  : 

‘  There  were  in  the  White  Church  in  which  [St.  Cuthbert] 
had  first  rested,  two  stone  towers,  as  those  who  saw 
them  have  told  us,  standing  high  into  the  air,  the 
one  containing  the  quire,  the  other  standing  at  the 
west  end  of  the  church,  which  were  of  wonderful 
size.  They  carried  brazen  pinnacles  set  up  on  top 
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which  aroused  both  the  amazement  of  all  men  and 
any  amount  of  admiration ;  whence  they  thought 
that  a  work  of  like  structure  could  nowhere  have 
been  wrought  before  ;  because  that  in  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  borders  of  the  nearest  region  all  things  needful 
could  in  no  wise  be  found  in  one  place  in  like 
manner.’ 

Now  a  church  of  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  with  two 
towers  must  have  belonged  to  a  type  of  which  we  fortunately 
know  something  from  existing  examples.  Such  a  cliurch  is 
recorded  to  have  been  built  at  Ramsey  in  969,  and  the  late 
Mr.  Micklethwaite  pointed  out  in  his  important  paper  on 
‘  Something  about  Saxon  church  building,’  published  in  The 
Archaeological  Journal  for  December,  1896,  that  two  note¬ 
worthy  churches,  each  with  a  middle  and  a  western  tower, 
could  be  seen  on  the  Castle  Hill  at  Dover,  and  at  Deer- 
hurst.  The  latter  is  much  smaller  than  Aldhun’s  chui’ch  is 
likely  to  have  been,  and  the  Dover  churcli  has  for  its  western 
tower  the  semi-detached  Roman  lighthouse.  Otherwise  it 
is  of  decent  size,  and  as  it  is  complete  as  to  its  plan,  it  may 
be  taken  as  a  model  of  what  Aldhun’s  church  may  have 
been.  The  church  consists  of  a  short  square-ended  presbytery, 
and  middle  tower  with  small  square  transeptal  chapels  north 
and  south  of  it,  and  a  nave  of  the  same  width  as  the 
tower.  The  tower,  which  is  somewhat  larger  from  east  to 
west  than  from  north  to  south,  has  wide  arches  towards  the 
presbytery  and  nave,  but  the  openings  into  the  transepts 
were  probably  originally  little  else  than  doorways  that  have 
since  been  widened  into  arches.  The  Roman  lighthouse  which 
served  as  the  western  tower  stands  a  few  feet  away  from  the 
west  wall  of  the  nave,  but  not  square  with  the  church,  with 
which  it  was  connected  by  an  oblique  porch  or  passage. 
Externally  the  church  has  a  total  length  of  125|  feet  and 
a  total  width  of  62^  feet.  The  presbytery  and  the  transepts 
are  narrower  than  the  nave,  which  has  an  external  width  of 
34  feet. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  first  cloister  at 
Durham,  if  set  out  square,  as  it  would  be  normally,  stopped 
some  30  feet  short  of  the  present  church;  if  therefore  Aldhun’s 
church  were  slightly  narrower  than  the  Dover  one,  its  nave 
might  have  just  filled  the  interval  in  question.  As  regards 
length,  the  Dover  church  measures  externally  from  the  south 
transept  to  the  west  end  72  feet,  which  falls  short  of  the  115 
feet  of  the  Durham  cloister  by  43  feet.  We  of  course  do  not 
know  how  large  Aldhun’s  western  tower  was,  but  if  it  were 
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of  the  same  area  as  the  middle  one,  a  small  addition  to  the 
length  of  the  nave  would,  with  the  tower  itself,  easily  extend 
the  72  feet  of  Dover  to  the  115  of  Durham,  and  so  enable 
Walcher’s  monastic  buildings  to  be  fitted  to  it.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  another  way  of  arriving  at  the  probable  size  of  the 
Saxon  minster  at  Durham. 

The  remains  of  the  old  eastern  range  next  to  the  present 
chapter-house  have  a  total  width  of  32  feet,  and  as  this 
range  no  doubt  abutted  on  the  south  transept  of  Aldhun’s 
church,  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  the  latter  was  at 
least  as  wide,  and  probably  therefore  that  all  the  four  limbs 
of  the  Saxon  church  were  of  equal  width.  A  parallel  instance 
of  this,  also  of  late  Saxon  date,  fortunately  exists  not  far  from 
Durham  itself,  at  Norton,  and  here  the  original  transepts  are 
entered  from  the  crossing  by  arches  of  full  span.  The  east 
and  west  arches  were  no  doubt  identical,  but  have  suffered 
alteration.  There  can  accordingly  be  no  impropriety  in  sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  arches  of  Aldhun’s  middle  tower  were  all  of 
equal  heigjit  and  opening.  The  Norton  transepts,  like  those 
at  Dover,  are  square  in  plan,  but  the  Durham  transepts  were 
probably  a  little  longer  than  wide,  and  for  this  reason. 

It  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  plan  of  the  present  church 
and  buildings,  that  the  chapter-house,  which  was  finished 
under  Bishop  Geoffrey  Rufus  shortly  before  1140,  does  not 
occupy  the  middle  of  the  east  side  of  the  existing  cloister, 
as  it  normally  should,  but  is  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  east 
side  of  the  first  cloister.  This  is  so  suggestive  of  its  being  an 
enlargement  of  an  older  chapter- house  on  the  same  site,  that 
I  have  ventured  to  indicate  one  in  that  position,  and  I  have 
limited  it  on  the  east  where  a  patch  of  old  foundation  was 
discovered  during  the  excavations  on  the  site  of  the  destroyed 
eastern  half  of  Bishop  Geoffrey’s  chapter-house  in  1874.* 

If  Walcher’s  chapter-house  were  of  the  same  width  as 
Geoffrey’s  externally  it  would  come  so  close  to  the  gable  end  of 
Aldhun’s  transept  that  if  that  was  square  in  plan  there 
would  be  a  useless  interval  between  them  of  only  5  feet. 
Were,  however,  this  length  added  to  the  transept  its  south 
wall  would  help  to  form  one  side  of  the  chapter-house,  and 
Aldhun’s  church  would  gain  in  dignity  by  the  increased 
length  of  its  limbs. 


*  See  “  An  Account  of  Excavations  made  on  the  site  of  the  Chapter-house  of 
Durham  Cathedral  in  1874,  hy  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Fowler,  M.  A.  P.S.A.,  Local 
Secretary  for  Durham,”  in  Archacologia^  xlv.  385-404.  Dr.  Greenwell  tells  me 
he  has  reasons  for  believing  that  the  chapter-house  was  originally  Flamhard’s 
work,  aud  that  remains  of  it  exist.  He  also  points  out  that  the  chapter-house 
was  certainly  begun  and  carried  forward  before  Bishop  Geoffrey’s  time. 
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How  the  Saxon  minster  was  dealt  with  westwards  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  The  cloister  attached  to  it  shows  that  it  was 
of  unusual  length,  and  it  conceivably  may  have  contained  the 
115  feet  and  had  its  western  tower  beyond  that.  But  the 
tower  may  also  have  been  within  that  length,  and  have  served 
as  a  porch  with  entrances  from  without  on  the  north  and 
from  the  cloister  on  the  south,  and  possibly  on  the  west  as 
well.  It  would  thus  have  formed  an  imposing  vestibule  to 
the  church.  That  it  was  of  equal  bulk  to  the  middle  tower 
may  perhaps  be  inferred  from  Reginald’s  description,  which 
does  not  suggest  that  the  western  one  was  the  smaller,  as  at 
Ramsey  and  Deerhurst. 

During  the  visit  of  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  to 
Durham  in  July  of  last  year  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  monastic  buildings  with  reference  to  their 
relation  to  the  Saxon  church,  and  I  then  noticed  that  there 
was  a  hitherto  unnoticed  break  in  the  levels  of  the  plinths  on 
the  west  side  of  the  south  transept,  at  the  point  where  the 
great  stair  turret  at  the  angle  of  the  transept  projects  into  the 
cloister. 

This  point  is  so  nearly  115  feet  from  the  southern  limit  of 
the  cloister  as  to  suggest  that  the  difference  of  level  might  be 
due  to  a  pause  in  the  work  through  the  turret  having  been 
built  up  against  the  wall  of  Aldhun’s  church  on  the  same 
line.  There  is,  however,  nothing  else  above  ground  to  confirm 
this  beyond  some  irregular  coursing  inside  the  church,  and  the 
only  question  was  whether  any  foundations  could  be  found 
by  excavation.  The  hope  of  finding  these  was  not  very  great, 
since  Simeon  explicitly  says  that  Bishop  William,  in  the  98th 
year  since  its  foundation  by  Aldhun,  ordered  his  church  to 
be  destroyed,  and  that  in  the  following  year  {i.e.  1093)  having 
laid  the  foundations  he  began  to  build  another  of  nobler  and 
larger  work. 

Since  the  question  could  only  be  tested  by  excavation,  I 
made  a  formal  application  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  for  per¬ 
mission  to  take  up  parts  of  the  cloister  floor  for  the  purpose. 
The  Chapter,  with  their  usual  readiness  to  assist  archaeological 
investigations,  most  kindly  gave  me  the  necessary  leave,  and 
on  Monday,  15  th  February,  I  was  able  to  begin  work  with 
four  men  who  were  placed  at  my  disposal  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Brown,  the  obliging  clerk  of  the  works. 

The  cloister  alleys  were  paved  throughout  with  slabs  of 
Yorkshire  stone,  2  feet  square,  laid  diagonally,  apparently  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  cloister 
seems  to  have  undergone  a  drastic  ‘  restoration.’ 

Our  Fellow,  Mr.  C.  Hodgson  Fowler,  whose  kind  help  as 
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surveyor  to  the  Chapter  I  must  also  acknowledge,  had  pre¬ 
viously  noticed  the  peculiar  construction  of  this  floor,  which 
is  laid  on  sleeper  walls  of  brickwork,  four  or  more  courses 
high,  built  lattice-fashion  in  plan  so  as  to  leave  a  hollow  space 
of  about  18  inches  in  depth  beneath  the  flags.  The  object  of 
course  was  to  obtain  a  dry  floor,  and  the  stones  as  a  matter  of 
fact  sweat  in  damp  weather  only  at  the  corners  and  along  the 
joints  which  are  underlaid  by  the  brickwork.  To  obtain  this 
hollow  floor  the  ground  had  been  excavated  everywhere  to 
the  requisite  depth. 

The  flags  were  first  taken  up  against  the  transept  wall  at 
its  junction  with  the  stair  turret,  and  were  found  to  be  there 
laid  upon  a  strong  foundation  of  rubble  faced  with  dressed 
stone  which  projected  westwards  3  feet  9  inches  from  the 
plinth  of  the  Norman  wall  that  stood  upon  it.  This  foun¬ 
dation  was  bared  a  short  distance  southwards  in  front  of  the 
turret  and  for  17  feet  northwards,  but  without  disclosing  any 
set-ofF  or  junction  of  a  wall  running  westwards. 

The  interspaces  of  the  brick  latticing  in  front  of  this  were 
carefully  probed  with  a  bar,  but  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
foundations  existed  there.  A  series  of  holes  was  also  made 
with  the  bar  along  the  possible  line  of  the  Saxon  church  wall 
within  the  cloister  garth,  but  with  the  same  negative  result 
as  in  the  alley. 

Another  series  of  flags  was  next  taken  up  in  the  bay  of  the 
north  alley  next  to  that  containing  the  cloister  doorway.  Here 
a  foundation  similar  to  that  against  the  transept  was  dis¬ 
closed  beneath  the  Norman  wall,  but  with  a  projection  of 
27  inches  only  instead  of  45.  Holes  were  also  made  with  a 
bar  at  various  points  across  the  alley.  These  proved  that 
here  the  rock  on  which  the  church  is  built  is  quite  close  to  the 
surface,  and  only  19  inches  below  the  cloister  level. 

Search  was  next  made  in  the  fourth  bay  of  the  nave  aisle 
wall.  Here  the  foundations  beneath  it  again  came  into  view, 
but  with  less  projection,  and  it  was  moreover  not  parallel  with 
the  work  above.  More  slabs  were  accordingly  removed  which 
showed  that  the  narrow  foundation  stopped  abruptly  at  8  feet 
4  inches  from  the  pilaster  buttress  on  the  east  against  a 
broader  section  of  foundation  resting  on  the  rock,  which  was 
here  only  10  inches  from  the  floor.  This  wide  foundation  was 
also  found  in  the  next  bay  westwards. 

It  now  became  evident  that  the  foundations  in  question  could 
not  have  been  connected  in  any  way  with  Aldhun’s  church,  and 
that  they  must  belong  to  the  building  begun  by  Bishop 
William.  This  was  clearly  proved  by  several  incontestible 
facts.  In  the  first  place,  the  curious  break  in  the  fourth  bay 
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corresponds  with  a  notable  interruption  in  some  of  the 
courses  of  the  ashlar  stonework  of  the  walling  which  stands 
upon  it,  both  alike  being  due  to  a  pause  in  the  building  at  this 
very  point. 

The  wide  foundation  against  the  transept  which  at  first 
seems  unusual  may  be  compared  with  a  similar  foundation  of 
exactly  the  same  projection  underlying  the  remains  of  Bishop 
William’s  great  apse  below  the  floor  of  the  shrine-platform  at 
the  east  end  of  the  church.  We  also  found  by  excavation 
outside  that  a  like  foundation  exists  under  the  south  side  of 
the  presbytery,  and  a  section  of  it  actually  remains  open  to 
view  on  the  north  side  close  to  the  junction  of  the  presby¬ 
tery  with  the  chapel  of  the  Nine  Altars.  Mr.  Brown  has  also 
exposed  a  similar  foundation  below  the  north  wall  within  the 
north  aisle  of  the  presbytery.  There  can  therefore  be  no 
doubt  that  these  massive  footings,  which  are  carried  down 
everywhere  to  the  rock,  are  the  foundations  begun  to  be  laid 
by  Bishop  William  in  1093,  on  which  he  built  up  his  noble 
church.  And  it  is  probably  largely  due  to  the  bishop’s  care 
in  securing  such  strong  foundations  that  his  building  has  so 
largely  escaped  those  later  reconstructions  which  were  so 
often  due  to  the  failure  of  earlier  works. 

To  return  to  the  Saxon  minster,  although  the  recent 
investigations  may  be  taken  to  have  established  definitely 
that  no  remains  of  it  may  be  hoped  for  outside  the  present 
church,  the  questions  as  to  its  probable  site  and  to  some 
extent  its  size  still  remain  unaffected.  It  would  have  been  a 
great  satisfaction  to  have  found  something  along  the  sug¬ 
gested  lines  of  its  walls,  but  in  default  of  this  we  must  be 
content  to  point  to  the  remains  of  the  early  monastic  buildings 
as  furnishing  strong  probability  that  Aldhun’s  White  Church 
was  the  one  to  which  they  were  attached,  and  in  regard  to 
which  they  were  planned.  In  any  case  they  are  amongst  the 
very  earliest  monastic  buildings  now  existing  in  this  country.” 

The  Secretary  congratulated  the  author  on  the  logical 
scheme  of  his  paper.  With  the  exception  of  Peterborough 
there  were  no  remains  in  England  of  a  pre-Conquest  church  of 
the  first  rank ;  and  Peterborough  was  much  earlier  than  the 
smaller  Saxon  churches,  of  which  the  plans  were  exhibited. 
Of  these  Norton  alone  showed  an  accurate  cruciform  plan 
with  the  transepts  of  the  same  width  as  the  chancel  and  a 
central  tower  on  four  equal  arches.  It  was  clear  from 
the  Historia  Rameseiensis  that  Ramsey  was  a  perfectly 
developed  cruciform  church  with  a  tower  on  four  equal 
arches,  and  also  a  western  tower.  Deerhurst  represented  an 
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earlier  tradition  with  wide  arches  east  and  west  (the  latter 
now  destroyed),  but  no  arches  of  corresponding  size  opening 
into  the  transepts.  Stanton  Lacy  was  probably  a  very  late 
Saxon  church,  showing  a  bye-development,  without  any 
evidence  of  a  central  tower ;  in  this  it  resembled  Worth. 
The  Saxon  church  at  Durham  was  ex  hypothesi  perfectly 
cruciform,  and  might  rank  as  the  third  ascertained  example, 
others  being  Kamsey  (969)  and  Norton.  If  the  dimen.sions 
of  the  Saxon  cloister  as  indicated  by  the  chapter-house  were 
accepted,  we  had  for  the  first  time  a  clue  to  the  arrangements 
of  a  cloister  of  that  period. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Wood  asked  what  evidence  there  was  of  the 
north  wall  of  the  Saxon  church,  from  which  to  deduce  the 
width  of  the  nave.  Did  the  north  wall  extend  into  the  area 
of  the  Norman  church  ?  The  Saxon  presbytery  might  have 
been  narrower  and  not  so  symmetrical  as  shown  on  the  plan. 
He  saw  no  reason  why  the  original  church  should  not  have 
been  much  wider,  if  the  Saxon  work  was  removed  before  the 
Norman  work  was  begun. 

Mr.  Hope  replied  that  the  breadth  of  the  old  work  to 
the  south  of  the  chapter-house  was  sufficient  indication  of 
the  width  of  the  Saxon  transepts,  and  this  agreed  well  with 
the  church  in  Dover  Castle,  where  the  nave  was  of  the  same 
width  as  the  transepts. 

Professor  Haverfield,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  communicated 
the  following  note  on  a  detail  in  the  architecture  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford : 

“  I  wish  in  the  following  note,  first,  to  make  a  brief  commu¬ 
nication  as  Local  Secretary,  and  then  to  offer  an  architectural 
suggestion.  Both  concern  the  same  Oxford  building,  the  west 
front  of  Christ  Church,  which  overlooks  St.  Aldate’s. 

(1)  This  west  front  is  one  of  the  finest  sixteenth-century 
facades  in  the  world.  When,  therefore,  it  lately  reached  the 
inevitable  period  of  refacing,  important  and  delicate  interests 
were  at  stake.  The  repair  of  an  ordinary  old  building  matters 
little  in  comparison  with  this.  If  the  Clarendon  Building  in 
Broad  Street  needs  refacing,  as  it  has  lately  done,  no  one 
need  trouble  much.  It  was  designed  by  V anbrugh  and  finished 
in  1713  ;  its  restoration  affects  the  finance  rather  than  the  art 
or  the  archseology  of  the  University.  But  in  respect  to  the 
west  front  of  Christ  Church  it  is  not  superfluous  that  I  should 
report  to  the  Society  that  the  work  has  been  entrusted  to 
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Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe,  and  that  (so  far  as  I  can  judge)  both  he  and 
the  Governing  Body  of  the  House  are  showing  every  regard 
for  architectural  and  archaeological  requirements.  One  may 
feel  sure  both  that  the  architectural  details  of  the  stonework 
will  be  truly  reproduced,  and  that  the  genuine  antiquity  of 
the  exterior  will  suffer  as  little  damage  as  possible  from  the 
necessary  insertion  of  new  stone.  In  respect  to  the  stone,  I 
may  mention  that  the  Governing  Body,  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  H.  B.  Baker,  D.Sc.,  has  made  some  interesting  chemical 
experiments  into  the  durability  of  various  stones  in  the 
modern  Oxford  atmosphere.  The  conclusion  is  that  Boulting 
stone  from  the  Chillinge  bed  is  by  no  means  so  well  suited  as 
had  been  supposed,  and  that  the  best  available  material  is 
probably  Clipsham  stone.*  The  Christ  Church  authorities 
■svill  have  presently  to  deal  with  the  exterior  stonework  of 
the  cathedral,  and  I  think  we  may  regard  the  prospect  with¬ 
out  uneasiness. 

(2)  I  desire,  secondly,  to  revive  an  old  question  respecting 
the  history  of  this  facade.  As  it  stands,  with  its  central  gate¬ 
way  flanked  by  projecting  turrets  and  its  two  great  bastions 
at  its  north  and  south  ends,  it  seems  to  form  an  indivisible 
whole.  We  should  naturally  date  it,  in  its  entirety,  from  the 
time  when  Wolsey  laid  out  the  great  quadrangle  of  Cardinal 
College  (as  he  wished  to  call  it)  in  1525-8,  and  we  should 
suppose  the  whole  front  to  be  Wolsey ’s  work.  But  there  is 
evidence,  partly  well  known  and  partly  unpublished,  that  the 
north  bastion,  and  some  of  the  adjoining  rooms  south  of  it, 
were  constructed  later  than  the  main  part  of  the  facade. 
Seventy  years  ago  Dr.  James  Ingram,  in  his  Memorials  of 
Oxford,  issued  in  1837,  records  discoveries  made  in  1834  : 

‘  From  the  alteration  of  rooms  on  the  ground-floor  of  the 
western  side  of  the  great  quadrangle  in  No.  7 
(where  formerly  was  the  common  room  for  masters 

*  As  this  matter  has  some  practical  interest,  I  may  add  details  in  a  footnote. 
Dr.  Baker  tells  me  that  he  was  led  to  the  enquiry  by  noting  that  some  battle¬ 
ments  at  Christ  Church,  restored  30  years  ago  in  Doulting  stone  from  the  Chillinge 
bed,  had  become  rotten,  while  some  Bodleian  battlements  of  Clipsham  stone  and 
of  equal  age  were  as  good  as  new.  Accordingly  he  procured  blocks  of  each  stone, 
1  foot  square,  and  tested  them  in  his  laboratory.  He  found  the  Doulting 
(Chillinge)  stone  very  permeable  to  water,  and  the  wet  stone,  when  exposed  to 
cold  equivalent  to  only  five  degrees  of  frost,  split  at  once  ;  Clipsham  stone  on  the 
contrary  was  far  less  permeable,  and  the  wet  stone  was  unaffected  by  2.5  degrees 
of  frost.  In  Oxford,  as  the  meteorological  charts  show,  hard  frosts  very  often 
suddenly  follow  on  very  wet  weather,  and  accordingly  the  Doulting  (Chillinge) 
stone  is  unsuited  to  it.  In  general,  hard  frosts  follow  dry  spells  of  weather, 
and  where  that  is  the  case  Doulting  stone  may  be  used.  Clipsham  stone  has  a 
very  fine  grain  and  contains  water  only  (as  it  were)  in  capillary  tubes,  and  under 
such  circumstances  water  will  not  freeze  except  when  exposed  to  an  almost  un* 
beard  of  degree  of  frost. 
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of  arts),  in  Sept.  1832,  we  were  accidentally  enabled 
to  see  exactly  liow  far  Wolsey  proceeded  in  erecting 
the  western  side  of  that  square. — At  three  arches  or 
divisions  from  the  northern  extremity,  a  cross  wall 
was  exposed  to  view,  in  which  is  a  window  of  cut 
stone,  with  remnants  of  the  frame  which  once  filled 
it;  this  window  is  of  an  oblong  form,  and  has  a 
stone  munnion  in  the  centre.  Over  it  runs  a  cornice, 
the  entire  breadth  of  the  building,  which  shows 
abundant  signs  of  its  having  been  for  many  years 
exposed  to  the  weather.  The  junction  of  the  new 
work  with  the  old  may  be  distinctly  perceived  in 
the  upper  stoiy  by  a  person  standing  on  the  terrace, 
in  the  different  size,  colour,  and  state  of  preservation, 
of  the  stones ;  and  the  last  doorway  of  Wolsey’s 
architecture  is  here  clearly  seen,  as  well  as  the  first 
of  bishop  Fell’s.’  * 


This  was  mainly  on  the  ground-floor.  Sixty  years  later 
further  discoveries  were  made  on  the  first-floor.  It  was 
necessary  in  1895  to  make  a  doorway  between  two  sets  of 
rooms,  which  were  then  thrown  into  one  for  the  use  of  the 
censor.  The  partition  wall  was  found  to  be  feet  thick, 
almost  exactly  the  thickness  of  the  outer  walls  in  the  same 
place,  and  extraordinarily  strong,  and  at  one  point  in  it  the 
masons  uncovered  the  remains,  about  two-thirds  perfect,  of  a 
two-light  rectangular  window,  with  its  outlook  to  the  north. 
It  is  an  ordinary  sixteenth-century  window,  differing  from 
other  windows  near  it  only  in  having  no  cusps,  and  much  like 
many  Oxford  windows  dating  from  1500-1550.  It  was  pre¬ 
served  intact,  and,  as  it  has  not  been  published,  I  exhibit  a  view 
to-night.  The  wall  in  which  it  occurs  is  the  wall  mentioned 
by  Ingram  in  the  extract  just  quoted.  Further,  in  the  long 
vacation  of  1900  it  was  necessary  to  pierce  another  doorway 
thi’ough  another  part  of  this  wall  on  the  same  floor.  Again 
there  came  to  light  the  vestiges  of  a  window  looking  out 
north.  It  was  in  very  bad  preservation,  and  the  builder  (who 
had  been  inconvenienced  by  the  preservation  of  the  window 
found  in  1895)  cleared  the  second  one  away  in  the  absence  of 
anyone  to  prevent  him.  Nor  is  this  all.  St.  Frideswide’s 
shrine  in  the  cathedral  church  was  demolished,  as  Wood  tells  us, 
in  1538.t  But  a  fragment  of  the  base  of  that  shrine  (now  in 
the  cathedral  church)  was  found  some  years  ago  embedded  in 

*  Memorials^  i.  Chi-i.st  Church,  p.  64,  note. 

t  Ed.  Clark,  ii.  164  foil. 
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the  interior  masonry  of  the  north  bastion]:.  This  bastion  there¬ 
fore  cannot  have  been  built  till  after  1538,  while  the  main 
body  of  the  facade  must  have  been  finished  by  about  1528. 

These  windows  and  weathered  face  and  strong  wall  and 
embedded  fragments  of  St.  Frideswide’s  shrine  all  show  that 
the  west  front  of  Christ  Church  at  first  ended  considerably 
south  of  the  north  bastion^  and  that  the  original  termination, 
whether  intended  in  the  plan  of  the  building  or  not,  was 
actually  constructed  in  a  permanent  manner,  and  was  not 
simply  a  stop-gap  run  up  in  a  hurry  when  Wolsey  fell  and  the 
completion  of  his  college  was  abruptly  stopped. 

When  the  north  bastion  was  added  I  cannot  ascertain. 
Mr.  Caroe  has  pointed  out  to  me  that  Loggan’s  view  of  Christ 
Church  shows  on  the  face  of  the  north  bastion  the  royal  arms 
but  unfortunately  undatable  (they  have  long  since  weathered 
away),  while  the  south  bastion  bears  only  the  arms  and 
devices  of  Wolsey.  It  would  be  quite  characteristic  of  the 
cardinal  to  have  omitted  the  royal  arms  from  a  building  of 
his  own,  and  their  occurrence  on  the  north  bastion  may  just 
possibly  suggest  that  it  dates  from  some  year  after  the  college 
had  passed  into  the  royal  conti’ol;  possibly  from  1546,  when 
the  Christ  Church  which  we  now  know  was  founded  on  the 
ruins  of  Wolsey ’s  work  as  a  royal  college.  Unfortunately  I 
can  find  no  other  evidence.  The  sixteenth-century  drawing  of 
the  west  fayade  of  Christ  Church  attached  to  Neale’s  Visita¬ 
tion  and  to  the  map  of  Agas  (both  of  1566)  does  not  include 
its  northern  part.  The  map  of  Agas  made  in  1578,  engraved 
in  1588,  and  recently  made  accessible  by  the  Oxford  Historical 
Society,  seems  to  show  the  west  front  stopping  at  a  point 
south  of  the  bastion,  but  the  way  in  which  it  is  drawn  is  not 
altogether  clear.  The  map  of  Hollar,  1643,  unquestionably 
shows  the  fa9ade  without  a  northern  bastion,  but  it  is  on  a 
small  scale  and  perhaps  not  decisive.  The  map  of  Loggan, 
1675,  shows  the  fa9ade  with  both  its  bastions  as  we  see  it 
to-day. 

There  is,  however,  some  other  evidence.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  well  attested  that  Wolsey  reserved  the  north  side  of  his 
great  quadrangle  for  a  chapel,  which  was  to  take  the  place 
of  the  priory  church  which  is  now  the  cathedral.  Wolsey 
fell.  The  priory  church  remained  standing.  The  chapel 
was  left  hardly  begun,  and  the  space  intended  for  it  lay 

t  H.  L.  Thompson,  Christ  Church  (Robinson’s  College  Histories),  p.  227,  and 
various  living  memories.  Only  one  fragment  (the  Dean  tells  me)  comes  from  the 
north  bastion  of  the  fa5ade.  The  rest  of  the  pieces  now  in  the  cathedral  church 
were  extracted  from  a  well  in  the  tiny  courtyard  just  outside  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  church. 
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the  interior  masonry  of  the  north  bastion]:.  This  bastion  there¬ 
fore  cannot  have  been  built  till  after  1538,  while  the  main 
body  of  the  fa5ade  must  have  been  finished  by  about  1528. 

These  windows  and  weathered  face  and  strong  wall  and 
embedded  frag'ments  of  St.  Frideswide’s  shrine  all  show  that 
the  west  front  of  Christ  Church  at  first  ended  considerably 
south  of  the  north  bastion^  and  that  the  original  termination, 
whether  intended  in  the  plan  of  the  building  or  not,  was 
actually  constructed  in  a  permanent  manner,  and  was  not 
simply  a  stop-gap  runup  in  a  hurry  when  Wolseyfell  and  the 
completion  of  his  college  was  abruptly  stopped. 

When  the  north  bastion  was  added  I  cannot  ascertain. 
Mr.  Caroe  has  pointed  out  to  me  that  Loggan  s  view  of  Christ 
Church  shows  on  the  face  of  the  north  bastion  the  royal  arms 
but  unfortunately  undatable  (they  have  long  since  weathered 
away),  while  the  south  bastion  bears  only  the  arms  and 
devices  of  Wolsey.  It  would  be  quite  characteristic  of  the 
cardinal  to  have  omitted  the  royal  arms  from  a  building  of 
his  own,  and  their  occurrence  on  the  north  bastion  may  just 
possibly  suggest  that  it  dates  from  some  year  after  the  college 
had  passed  into  the  royal  control ;  possibly  from  1546,  when 
the  Christ  Church  which  we  now  know  was  founded  on  the 
ruins  of  Wolsey ’s  work  as  a  royal  college.  Unfortunately  I 
can  find  no  other  evidence.  The  sixteenth-century  drawing  of 
the  west  fa9ade  of  Christ  Church  attached  to  Neale’s  Visita¬ 
tion  and  to  the  map  of  Agas  (both  of  1566)  does  not  include 
its  northern  part.  The  map  of  Agas  made  in  1578,  engraved 
in  1588,  and  recently  made  accessible  by  the  Oxford  Historical 
Society,  seems  to  show  the  west  front  stopping  at  a  point 
south  of  the  bastion,  but  the  way  in  which  it  is  drawn  is  not 
altogether  clear.  The  map  of  Hollar,  1643,  unquestionably 
shows  the  facade  without  a  northern  bastion,  but  it  is  on  a 
small  scale  and  perhaps  not  decisive.  The  map  of  Loggan, 
1675,  shows  the  fa9ade  with  both  its  bastions  as  we  see  it 
to-day. 

There  is,  however,  some  other  evidence.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  well  attested  that  Wolsey  reserved  the  north  side  of  his 
great  quadrangle  for  a  chapel,  which  was  to  take  the  place 
of  the  priory  church  which  is  now  the  cathedral.  Wolsey 
fell.  The  priory  church  remained  standing.  The  chapel 
was  left  hardly  begun,  and  the  space  intended  for  it  lay 

t  H.  L.  Thompson,  Christ  Church  (Robinson’s  College  Histories),  p.  227,  and 
various  living  memories.  Only  one  fragment  (the  Dean  tells  me)  comes  from  the 
north  bastion  of  the  fa9ade.  The  rest  of  the  pieces  now  in  the  cathedral  church 
were  extracted  from  a  well  in  the  tiny  courtyard  just  outside  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  church. 
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empty  till  a  few  years  after  1660.  The  intended  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  chapel  are  unknown.  Some  foundations  which 
probably  belong  to  it  were  met  and  planned  during  drainage 
work  in  1893^  and  the  plan  is  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum 
Library.  But  they  are  too  incoherent  to  show  the  precise 
extent  proposed  for  the  chapel,  and  at  least  one  part  of  them, 
which  comes  within  5  feet  of  the  north  bastion,  may  belong 
not  to  the  chapel  but  to  earlier  buildings  pulled  down  by 
Wolsey.  Still,  it  is  conceivable  that  this  chapel  was  intended 
with  its  annexes  to  fill  so  much  space  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
a  northern  bastion.  It  may  be  some  confirmation  of  this  that 
this  bastion  at  the  present  day  has  no  strong  partition  wall 
separating  it  from  the  building  immediately  east  of  it,  which 
is  known  to  have  been  erected  soon  after  1660.  The  bastion 
at  present  is  occupied  by  undergraduates’  rooms  ;  east  of  it  is 
the  house  of  one  of  the  canons,  and  there  have  been  occasions, 
rare,  but  real,  when  the  want  of  a  strong  partition  wall  has 
been  somewhat  dimly  felt  by  the  canon’s  household.  It 
would  look  as  if  Hollar’s  map  might  conceivably  be  right, 
and  the  addition  of  the  north  bastion  might  date  from  after 
1660. 

There  is,  again,  a  further  piece  of  evidence,  indicating  that 
perhaps  the  east  side  of  the  quadrangle  originally  stopped  at 
a  point  opposite  the  exterior  wall  traced  in  the  west  side  by 
the  windows,  and  other  evidence  which  I  have  detailed.  The 
north  end  of  the  east  side  is  now  occupied  by  the  Deanery. 
At  a  point  precisely  opposite  the  original  termination  of  the 
west  side,  the  Deanery  contains  a  solid  block  of  masonry, 
partly  hollowed  out  in  recent  times,  for  which  no  use  has 
ever  been  suggested.  This  may  well  be  the  remnants  of  a 
north  outer  wall ;  if  so,  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  quad¬ 
rangle,  when  first  constructed  in  1528,  would  have  been  of 
equal  length,  and  would  equally  leave  space  for  the  chapel 
and  its  appurtenances. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  deprives  the  Deanery  of  the 
larger  part  of  its  accommodation.  But  it  appears  that  in 
Cardinal  College,  as  founded  by  Wolsey,  the  Dean  lived  where 
the  prior  of  St.  Frides wide’s  had  lived  before  him,  in  the  house 
later  appropriated  to  the  Second  Stall  and  now  occupied  by 
the  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity.*  When  the  Dean  moved 
to  his  present  residence  is  unknown.  Fell,  who  became  dean 
in  1660,  seems  for  a  while  to  have  resided  in  the  old  Prior’s 
Lodgings.  On  the  other  hand,  a  manuscript  in  the  Chapter 

*  Hrowiie  Willis,  Survey  of  Cathedrals,  p.  438.  Half  an  acre  of  laud  next 
fi)  these  lodgings  is  called  “  the  Dean’s  Orchard  ”  in  the  schedule  of  lands  made 
over  to  Christ  Church  by  Henry  VIll.  in  1.'546. 
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Library,  written  by  Leonard  Hutton,  canon  from  1599  till 
about  1630,  describes  how  Peter  Martyr,  canon  in  1550'3, 
moved  from  lodgings  looking  on  St.  Aldate’s  to  the  house  of 
the  Second  Stall  ‘  in  the  quadrangle  on  the  south  side  of  the 
cathedral  where  the  Prior  had  once  dwelt,’  and  this  seems  to 
suggest  that  the  dean  must  have  gone  to  live  in  his  present 
lodgings  very  soon  after  Henry  founded  Christ  Church  in 
1546. 

No  very  definite  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  these  facts. 
But  the  possibility  emerges  that  the  original  plan  of  the  great 
quadrangle,  as  designed  by  Wolsey,  included  a  south  but  no 
north  bastion.  The  fa9ade  in  other  words  was  not  intended  to 
be  strictly  symmetrical.  The  south  bastion  was  to  be  balanced 
by  some  part  of  the  chapel  buildings  and  not  by  another 
identical  bastion.  In  the  end  it  is  perhaps  a  matter  of  taste. 
We  are  told  that  there  is  no  disputing  on  tastes.  But  I  have 
some  hope  that  one  or  two  Fellows  of  the  Society  may 
dispute  the  point  which  I  have  brought  forward. 

Before  I  conclude  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  put  before 
the  Society  some  ornament  over  the  first-floor  window  in  the 
south  bastion  looking  on  to  St.  Aldate’s  discovered  in  the 
recent  refacing  (see  plate).  Presumably  it  is  sixteenth-century 
work  of  Wolsey’s  time.  No  such  work  adorns  any  part  of 
the  north  bastion.” 

Mr.  Caroe  had  no  doubt  that  the  great  quadrangle  was  cut 
off  by  cross- walls  of  which  remains  had  been  found  south  of 
the  north  bastion  and  in  the  Deanery.  There  was  no  evidence  to 
show  when  the  north  bastion  was  erected,  but  it  was  probably 
added  to  the  facade  between  1660  and  the  date  of  Loggan’s 
map  (1678).  He  imagined  that  at  the  same  time  the  Gothic 
parapet  of  the  front  was  replaced  by  a  Renaissance  parapet, 
with  balls  occurring  at  intervals.  The  difference  in  date 
between  the  two  parts  of  the  facade  should  be  noted.  The 
Wolsey  windows  had  cusps  with  twisted  ends,  as  restored  by 
Barry  in  the  cloisters  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  while  the 
work  later  than  1660  has  ordinary  cusps  with  pointed  ends. 
The  coat  of  arms  in  the  north  bastion  had  the  unicorn  as  a 
supporter,  which  suggested  a  date.  Below  the  string-course 
on  both  bastions  was  seen  the  cardinal’s  hat,  hanging  in  three 
different  positions.  At  Christ  Church  are  preserved  some 
interesting  letters  from  Sir  Christopher  Wren  to  Dean  Fell 
with  regard  to  the  building  of  Tom  Tower,  the  first  bearing 
date  1681,  and  going  into  details  with  a  view  to  vaulting  the 
gateway,  which  is  generally  considered  Wolsey’s  work.  Wren 
did  not  approve  the  plan  of  converting  the  tower  into  an 
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observatory,  and  spoke  as  an  ex-professor  of  astronomy  in  the 
University.  Some  of  the  stone  work  of  the  portions  now 
being  restored  was  decayed  to  a  depth  of  six  inches,  and  it 
was  noticed  that  ampelopsis  growing  over  a  wall  caused  a 
rapid  disintegration  of  the  stone  by  retaining  moisture.  On 
the  other  hand  dry  soot  and  dust  were  found  to  have  acted  as 
an  excellent  preservative  in  the  case  of  the  Renaissance 
moulding  of  which  photographs  were  shown.  The  cherub  in 
the  centre  carried  Wolsey’s  pole-axe. 

In  reply  to  Rev.  R.  B.  Gardiner,  Mr.  Caroe  stated  that  he 
had  found  no  other  trace  of  an  original  curtain  wall  between 
the  north  bastion  and  the  Deanery. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  communica¬ 
tions  and  exhibitions. 


Thursday,  4th  March,  1909. 

Sir  EDWARD  WILLIAM  BRABROOK,  C.B., 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the  same 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

From  the  Yorkshire  Parish  Register  Society  : — The  Parish  Registers  of  Otley,  co. 
York.  Part  I.  Transcribed  and  edited  by  William  Brigg.  8vo.  Leeds, 
1908. 

From  W.  de  C.  Prideaux,  Esq.  : — Lantern  slide  of  pewter  paten  found  in  a 
coffin  at  Abbotsbury,  Dorset. 

The  following  communication  from  the  TREASURER  was 
read  : 

“  It  will,  I  am  sure,  be  a  matter  of  regret  to  Fellows  of  the 
Society  generally  to  hear  that  we  have  lost  our  old  friend 
Mr.  E.  C.  Ireland,  who  died  peacefully  at  a  quarter  to  four 
yesterday  afternoon.  He  was  of  advanced  age,  considerably 
over  eighty,  and  had  been  ailing  for  some  time,  but  had  not  been 
confined  to  his  bed  for  more  than  a  fortnight.  He  served  the 
Society  faithfully  and  efficiently  as  clerk  for  forty-two  years, 
beginning  in  1853  at  Somerset  House  and  holding  office  until 
1895.  It  will  be  within  the  knowledge  of  most  of  those 
present  to-night  that  almost  until  the  last  he  continued  to 
show  his  interest  in  our  Society  by  frequent  attendance  at 
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our  meetings.  It  will  be  well  perhaps  to  send  a  letter  of 
condolence  to  his  niece  by  marriage,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Terry,  49, 
Drayton  Gardens,  S.W.,  who  did  everything  that  could  be 
done  for  him  during  his  last  illness.” 

It  was  unanimously  resolved  : 

“  That  the  Society  hears  with  regret  of  Mr.  Ireland’s 
death,  and  that  a  letter  of  condolence  be  sent  to 
Mrs,  Terry.” 

This  being  an  evening  appointed  for  the  Election  of  Fellows 
no  papers  were  read. 

C.  E.  Keyser,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  line  series  of 
upwards  of  160  large  photographs  of  Norman  doorways  in 
Gloucestershire. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  this  exhibition. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  : 

Edward  Seymour  Forster,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Alfred  William  Oke,  Esq.,  B.A.,  LL.M. 

George  Augustus  Auden,  Esq.,  M.A.,  M.D. 

William  Thorpe  Jones,  Esq. 

Henry  Avray  Tipping,  Esq.,  M.A. 


Thursday,  11th  March,  1909. 

Sir  EDWARD  WILLIAM  BRABROOK,  C.B., 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  : 

From  the  Author,  T.  C.  Cantrill,  Esq.,  B.Sc.,  F.G.S.  : 

(])  Note  on  the  discovery  of  a  stone  axe  at  Lower  Hagley,  near  Stourbridge, 
1893. 

(2)  An  account  of  an  iron  dagger  found  at  Pedmore,  Worcestershire,  1893. 
8vo.  n.p.  1895. 

From  the  Author,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Reid,  B.Sc. ; — On  a  method  of  disintegrating  peat 
and  other  deposits  containing  fossil  seeds.  8vo.  n.p.  1908. 

From  C.  Trice  Martin,  Esq.,  B.A.,  F.S.A. : — Materials  for  a  bibliography  of  the 
public  archives  of  the  thirteen  original  states  covering  the  colonial  period  and 
the  state  period.  By  A.  R.  Hasse.  8vo.  Washington,  1908. 
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Alfred  William  Oke,  Esq.,  B.A.,  LL.M.,  was  admitted  a 
Fellow. 

P.  W.  P.  Carlyon-Britton,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Director  of  the 
British  Numismatic  Society,  read  the  following  paper  on  a 
Penny  of  St.  ^Ethelberht,  King  of  East  Anglia : 

“In  the  month  of  February  of  this  year  it  was  my  good 
fortune  to  obtain,  through  the  kind  offices  of  Messrs.  Spink 
and  Son,  the  remarkably  fine  and  exceedingly  rare  Anglo- 
Saxon  coin  which  I  have  the  pleasure  of  exhibiting  to  you  on 
this  occasion. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  readings  and  types  of 
the  obverse  and  reverse  of  the  piece : 

Obv. :  t  E^lhBERR"  /  htlh  =  ETHILBERT  LUL 

Draped  bust  to  right,  head  diademed.  Outer  beaded  circle. 

Rev.:  REX. 

Beaded  compartment  within  which  wolf,  to  left,  and  twins : 
beneath  dots  grouped  thus  : 

Outer  beaded  circle.  Weight  18'8  grains.  Plate,  fig.  1. 

It  was  found  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1908  at  the  foot  of 
the  walls  of  the  city  of  Tivoli,  the  ancient  Tibur,  where  are 
the  substructures  of  Villa  d’Este,  in  a  locality  called  Colle.  A 
gentleman  of  Tivoli  bought  the  coin  from  the  peasant  who 
found  it,  and  at  the  same  time  acquired  from  him  some  other 
coins  said  to  be  of  no  value. 

In  reference  to  the  provenance  of  this  piece,  it  has  been 
remarked  that  rare  coins  coming  from  Rome  must  be  viewed 
with  suspicion,  apparently  because  certain  clever  forgeries  of 
Greek  coins  have  lately  emanated  thence.  The  suspicion 
must  not,  however,  assume  an  unreasonable  character,  as 
many  hundreds  of  undoubtedly  genuine  Saxon  coins  have 
been  found  in  that  ancient  city. 

Signor  de  Rossi  described  in  1884  a  hoard  comprising  830 
Anglo-Saxon  pennies  found  in  the  house  of  the  Vestals,  and 
these  are  now  in  the  National  Museum  at  Rome.  These  coins 
range  in  date  from  the  last  quarter  of  the  ninth  to  the  middle 
of  the  tenth  century. 

It  will  be  apparent  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
style  of  workmanship  and  lettering  appearing  on  the  coinage 
of  Offa,  King  of  Mercia,  and  on  that  of  his  Queen,  Cynethryth, 
that  the  piece  under  notice  is  of  the  same  technique,  fabric, 
and  general  character. 
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The  initial  cross-calvary,  instead  of  the  more  usual  even- 
limbed  cross,  is  not  infrequently  found  on  the  pennies  of  Offa, 
but  the  Runic  p  in  the  name  of  the  King,  iEthelbert,  and  the 
name  of  the  moneyer  h  n  P  ^  composed  entirely  of  Runic 
characters,  are  features  not  disclosed  upon  the  coinage  of  OfFa. 

The  placing  of  the  name  of  the  moneyer  on  the  obverse  of 
the  coinage  of  iEthelberht  is  exactly  paralleled  in  the  case  of 
certain  coins  of  OfFa  and  in  the  case  of  all  known  specimens 
bearing  the  name  of  his  Queen,  Cynethryth,  but  no  instance 
is  knovm  to  me,  other  than  in  that  of  the  coins  of  iEthelberht, 
wherein  the  names  both  of  the  sovereign  and  of  the  moneyer 
appear  together  on  the  obverse  of  the  coin.  For  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  a  penny  of  Cynethryth,  see  Plate,  fig.  9. 

It  is  therefore  possible  that  an  entirely  Runic  inscription 
was  adopted  by  lul  to  meet  the  particular  circumstances  of 
the  case  now  under  consideration,  and  thereby  to  establish  a 
marked  distinction  between  the  name  of  the  Sovereign  issuing 
the  coin  and  that  of  the  moneyer. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that,  at  this  early  date,  the  moneyer  was 
both  the  designer  and  preparer  of  the  dies,  as  well  as  the 
person  who  was  responsible  for  the  proper  weight  and  fineness 
of  the  coins  struck  with  them. 

In  the  National  Collection  there  are  three  pennies  of  Offa, 
with  bust,  bearing  the  name  lulla  as  that  of  the  moneyer 
and  a  fourth  example,  without  head  or  bust,  with  the  name 
in  its  shorter  form  LUL. 

The  first  three  are  illustrated  in  the  catalogue  of  English 
coins  in  the  British  Museum,  vol.  i.  pi.  vi.  figs.  1,  2,  and  3, 
and  the  remaining  example  in  pi.  vii.  fig.  12.  They  form 
figs.  4,  5,  6,  and  7  of  our  Plate. 

In  comparing  these  examples  of  LUl’s  handicraft  with  the 
coin  of  iEthelberht  bearing  the  same  name,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  head  on  the  coin  figured  in  pi.  vi.  No.  2,  and 
in  our  Plate,  No.  6,  is,  most  unusually,  placed  within  a  lozenge¬ 
shaped  compartment,  and  that  the  reverse  of  the  piece 
illustrated  in  pi.  vii.  No.  12  (in  our  Plate,  No.  7)  has  the 
name  lul  placed  within  the  compartments  of  a  quartered 
quatrefoil,  methods  of  treatment  which  are  to  a  certain 
extent  cognate  to  the  beaded  quadrilateral  compartment  on 
the  reverse  of  the  penny  of  ^thelberht,  wherein  the  type  of 
the  Wolf  and  Twins  is  enclosed. 

Further,  it  should  also  be  noted  that  on  both  obverse  and 
reverse  of  the  last-mentioned  penny  of  Offa,  by  the  moneyer 
LUL,  the  initial  cross  is  of  the  calvary  form. 

Lul  continued  to  coin  for  Offa’s  successor,  Coenwulf,  and 
reference  to  pi.  viii.  No.  9  of  the  Museum  Catalogue  discloses 
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an  example  of  reverse  very  similar  to  that  shown  in  pi.  vii. 
fig.  12,  just  referred  to.  See  also  Ruding,  pi.  vi.  figs.  16,  17, 
and  18.*  Of  these  the  reverse  of  fig,  18  very  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  coin  struck  by  LUL  under  Offa.  A  specimen  from 
my  collection  is  illustrated  in  our  Plate,  fig.  7a. 

The  name  Lulla  reappears  on  coins  of  Burgred,  but,  as  Offa 
died  in  796,  and  Burgred  begun  his  reign  in  853,  it  is 
very  improbable  that  reference  is  made  to  the  same  person. 

The  Runic  characters  on  the  coin  of  vEthelberht  have  been 
considered  to  show  a  connexion  with  East  Anglia,  as  the  rare 
sceatta-like  pennies,  bearing  the  name  and  title  BEONNA  REX, 
assigned  to  Beonna,  or  Beorna,  King  of  East  Anglia,  have  the 
inscription  partly  in  Runic  letters.  These  coins  are  tenta¬ 
tively  assigned  to  about  the  year  760  a.d.  and  the  specimens 
illustrated  in  our  Plate,  figures  10  and  11,  are  in  the  National 
Collection. 

As  regards  the  type  of  the  reverse  of  ^thelberht’s  coins,  the 
wolf  suckling  the  twins,  Romulus  and  Remus,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  it  was  directly  derived  from  the  small  brass 
coins  of  the  period  of  Constantine  the  Great,  bearing  on  the 
obverse  a  helmeted  bust  to  left  and  the  inscription  URBS  ROMA, 
and  on  the  reverse  the  wolf,  also  to  left,  suckling  the  twdns, 
occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  field.  In  the  exergue  are 
placed  letters  denoting  the  place  of  mintage,  and  above  the 
back  of  the  wolf  small  emblems,  which  vary  in  different 
specimens.  (See  Plate,  fig.  2.) 

Coins  of  this  type  are  very  frequently  found  in  this  country 
at  the  present  day,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  assuming  that 
the  artist  who  engraved  the  dies  for  .^thelberht’s  coinage  had 
ready  access  to  such  a  coin. 

The  same  type  of  reverse  occurs  on  certain  silver  and  bronze 
coins  of  Carausius,  Emperor  in  Britain  a.d.  287  to  293,  but 
in  this  instance  the  wolf  is  represented  with  its  head  to  the 
right  (see  Plate,  fig.  12)  instead  of  to  the  left.  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  sceattas  bearing  the  type  of 
the  wolf,  to  right,  and  twins  were  copied  from  a  coin  of 
Carausius  rather  than  from  one  of  the  Urbs  Roma  type  of 
Constantine  the  Great. 

A  sceatta  of  this  kind  is  illustrated  in  British  Museum 
Catalogue,  vol.  i.  pi.  ii.  fig.  9,  and  in  our  Plate,  fig.  13. 

Another  specimen  found  at  Bitterne  in  Hampshire,  the  site 
of  Clausentum,  was  exhibited  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  William 
Dale,  F.S.A.,  on  the  4th  February,  1909. 


*  Of  this  type  another  example  is  described  in  a  find  of  Anglo-Saxon  coins 
Numismatic  Chronicle,  1894,  p.  33,  No.  23. 
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The  derivation  of  early  Anglo-Saxon  coin  types  from  those 
of  the  Romans  is  not  confined  to  the  above  cited  instances  of 
the  adoption  of  the  type  of  the  wolf  and  twins. 

Many  of  the  sceattas  have  for  type  a  quadrilateral 

T  T 

beaded  compartment,  some  having  the  letters  ^  O  ^  within 

it  (Plate,  figs.  14,  15,  and  16),  and  these  are  clearly  cojjied  from 
the  common  small  brass  coins  of  Constantine  and  his  family, 

bearing  on  the  reverse  a  standard  inscribed  or  an  altar 

similarly  inscribed  (Plate,  figs.  17  and  18). 

Sceattas  attributed  to  Peada  of  Mercia  (655-656  or  657)  and 
^thelred,  king  of  Mercia  (675-704),  are  similarly  derived. 
These  sceattas  have  the  names  of  Peada  (Pada)  and  ^thelred 
(^thilraed)  entirely  in  Runic  characters.  See  British  Museum 
Catalogue,  vol  i.  pi.  iv.  figs.  21  to  25,  and  our  Plate,  figs.  19 
and  20. 

Coming  to  the  time  of  Offa,  certain  pennies  bear  a  beaded 
oblong  compartment,  with  his  name  thereon,  in  the  form  of  a 
standard,  the  staff  of  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  long  cross 
calvary.  See  British  Museum  Catalogue,  vol.  i.  pi.  vii. 
figs.  5  and  6,  and  our  Plate,  fig.  21. 

Another  instance  of  the  derivation  of  the  type  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  coins  from  a  Roman  original  is  aftbrded  in  the  case  of 
certain  gold  sceattas,  or  trientes,  having  on  the  reverse  two 
busts,  with  traces  of  hands  supporting  an  orb  between  them  ; 
above,  head  and  two  wings;  on  either  side  of  head,  three 
dots. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  this  type  having  been  copied 
from  a  solidus  of  Magnus  Maximus  struck  in  London,*  or 
from  a  solidus  of  similar  type  of  Valentinian  I.  struck  at 
Treves. 

In  later  times  the  same  model  was  taken  for  the  reverse 
type  of  a  penny,  believed  to  be  unique,  of  Ailfred  the  Great 
(871  to  900),  [see  Montagu  Sale  Catalogue,  pi.  5.  No.  545,]  and 
for  that  of  a  penny  of  Ceolwulf  II.  king  of  Mercia  (874). 
This  was  comprised  in  the  great  Cuerdale  Find,  and  is  also 
believed  to  be  unique  ;  the  piece  sold  at  the  Montagu  sale  for 
£50  being  an  exceedingly  good  cast  of  the  original,  made  by 
a  former  employee  of  the  British  Museum.]* 

The  same  device  forms  the  obverse  type  of  a  third  unique 
piece,  viz.  a  penny  of  Halfdan,  or  Alfdene,  king  of  Nor- 

*  See  British  Museum  Catalogixe,  vol.  i.  pi.  1. 

t  See  Numismatic  Chronicle^  v.  10,  and  Hawkins,  fig.  680,  for  illustrations  of 
the  original. 
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thumbria.  This  was  also  found  at  Cuerdale.  It  formed  lot 
400  at  the  Montagu  sale^  and  is  illustrated  pi.  iv.  of  the 
catalogue. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  too  much  has  been  said  in 
regard  to  the  adoption  of  Roman  types  by  the  designers  of 
dies  for  Anglo-Saxon  coins,  but  the  want  of  a  proper  appre¬ 
ciation  of  this  well-known  fact  seems  to  have  been  in  a  large 
degree  responsible  for  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  late 
Mr.  Hawkins,  and  some  other  numismatists  of  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  that  the  coin  of  Hilthelberht 
of  East  Anglia,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  was  the  work  of 
a  forger. 

Until  the  discovery  of  the  specimen  now  in  my  collection 
the  coin  in  the  British  Museum  (Plate,  fig.  3)  was  the  only 
known  example  of  ^thelberht’s  coinage,  and  it  may  therefore 
be  well  to  set  out  the  history  of  that  piece  so  far  as  the  same 
is  now  ascertainable. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Haigh  \n  An  Essay  on  the  Numismatic  History 
of  the  Ancient  Kingdom  of  the  East  Angles,  published  in 
1845,  wrote  as  follows : 

This  coin  first  appeared  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Linde- 
green,  and  was  eventually  purchased  by  the  Trustees 
of  the  British  Museum  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Barker’s 
coins  for  £1  8s. 

The  price  was  very  low  for  a  unique  coin,  but,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  doubts  were  entertained  of  its  genuineness, 
arising,  very  probably,  not  so  much  from  the  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  its  type  and  workmanship,  as  from  the 
fact  that  its  original  possessor  was  a  friend  of  the 
notorious  forger,  J ohn  White ;  and  that  the  attention 
of  Dr.  Pegge,  who  first  published  it,  was  drawn  to  it 
by  White  himself. 

Mr.  Haigh  then  states  that  his  own  conviction  is  that 
this  piece  is  perfectly  genuine,  and  proceeds  to  give  his 
reasons. 

It  is  not  requisite  to  repeat  these  here,  as  Mr.  C.  F.  Keary 
and  Dr.  Reginald  Stuart  Poole,  respectively  the  compiler  and 
editor  of  vol.  i.  of  the  Catalogue  of  English  Coins  in  the 
British  Museum,  writing  in  1887,  accept  the  piece  as  genuine, 
as  does  Mr.  H.  A.  Grueber,  in  his  Handbook  of  the  Coins  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  the  British  Museum,  published 
in  1899. 

To  this  testimony  may  be  added  the  opinion  of  the  best 
judges  of  Anglo-Saxon  coins  of  the  present  day,  who  entirely 
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concur  in  the  opinion  entertained  by  Mr.  Haigli  and  tliose  of 
the  professional  numismatists  named  above. 

My  specimen  is  far  finer  in  condition  than  the  earlier  known 
example.  It  is  clear  that  the  obverses  of  both  are  from  the 
same  die,  but  it  is  also  clear  that  the  reverses  are  not  from  the 
same  die.  The  number  of  the  pellets  forming  the  beaded  com¬ 
partment  vary,  and  there  are  other  difierences  apparent  to 
those  comparing  the  two  reverses.  (See  Plate,  figs.  1  and  3.) 
My  friends,  Mr.  W.  J.  Andrew,  Mons.  L.  E.  Brunn,  Lord 
Grantley,  and  Mr.  L.  A.  Lawrence,  are  entirely  in  accord  with 
my  own  view,  that  the  genuineness  of  my  own  coin  is 
absolutely  beyond  question. 

As  regards  the  important  factor  of  weight,  the  British 
Museum  specimen  weighs  16‘8  grains,  whereas  mine  is  two 
grains  heavier. 

This  is  easily  accounted  for  by  reason  of  its  much  finer 
condition. 

The  specimens  of  Offa’s  pennies,  wdth  busts,  in  the  National 
Collection  vary  from  14  to  20'2  grains,  the  nearest  in  weight 
to  my  coin  of  dEthelberht  being  No.  25  in  the  catalogue,  18'5. 

The  coins  of  Cynethryth  in  the  same  collection  weigh 
respectively  17‘4,  15'9,  and  19‘7  grains. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  turn  to  what,  perhaps,  is  the  most 
important  point  connected  with  these  two  most  interesting 
coins,  and  that  is  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  the 
identity  of  the  king  whose  name  they  bear,  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  pieces  of  this  type  were  struck  and  issued. 

The  possible  claimants  are  : 

1.  iEthelberht,  king  of  East  Anglia,  killed  by  Offa,  king 

of  Mercia,  in  793. 

2.  iEthelberht  IL,  king  of  Kent,  748-762. 

3.  ^thelberht,  king  of  Sussex,  circa  774. 

Taking  them  in  inverse  order,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable  that  the  coins  under  discussion  belong  to  M^thel- 
berht  of  Sussex,  as  no  coins  have  ever  been  attributed  to  any 
king  of  that  Anglo-Saxon  State. 

As  regards  .^thelberht  II.  of  Kent,  the  one  example  then 
known  of  this  type  of  coin  seems  to  have  been  assigned  to 
this  king  on  the  ground  that  the  wolf  suckling  Romulus  and 
Remus  was  a  device  particularly  applicable  to  the  reign  of 
two  brothers,  as  it  was  then  supposed  that  JEthelberht  II. 
had  for  several  years  reiffned  conjointly  with  his  brother 
Eadberht  I.* 

*  See  Lindsay’s  View  of  the  Coinage  of  the  Heptarchg  (1842),  59. 
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But  it  does  not  now  appear  that  this  was  a  fact,  as  Ead- 
berht  I.  reigned  from  725  to  748,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  ^Ethelberht  II. 

We  now  turn  to  iEthelberht  of  East  Anglia,  and,  as  the  credit 
of  the  attribution  is  due  to  Mr.  Haigh,  I  cannot  do  better  than, 
in  the  first  instance,  quote  his  reasons  for  it,  reserving  my 
own  remarks  as  a  conclusion  to  a  paper  that  I  fear  may  have 
already  wearied  many  of  you  by  reason  of  its  recital  of  detail. 

Mr.  Haigh’s  reasons  for  the  authenticity  of  the  coin  and  for 
its  attribution  to  iEthelberht  of  East  Anglia  may  be  summar¬ 
ised  as  under : 

1.  The  woi'kmanship  is  as  ditferent  from  that  of  White’s 

known  forgeries  as  can  well  be  conceived. 

2.  The  workmanship,  in  fact,  resembles  that  of  Offa’s 

earliest  and  most  beautiful  coins. 

3.  The  coin  exactly  corresponds  with  those  of  OfFa  in 

weight. 

4.  The  portrait  resembles  that  of  Offa  in  treatment. 

5.  The  Runic  letters  on  the  obverse  represent  the  name 

of  a  moneyer,  Lul,  which  occurs  on  the  coins  of  OfFa 

and  Coenwulf. 

There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  doubting  the  conclu¬ 
sion  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Haigh  that  iEthelberht,  king  of  East 
Anglia,  is  the  rightful  owner  of  the  coins  discussed  to-night. 

Offa,  the  great  king  of  Mercia,  began  his  reign  in  the  year 

757,  while  H^thelberht  II.  of  Kent  died  in  762.  It  is  therefore 
unlikely,  though  by  no  means  impossible,  that  a  coin  resembling 
the  best  of  those  of  OfFa  in  style  and  workmanship  would 
have  been  issued  by  the  King  of  Kent  prior  to  so  early 
a  date  as  762. 

Of  the  date  of  the  succession  of  ^thelberht  to  the  throne 
of  East  Anglia  we  have  no  definite  knowledge,  but  a  king, 
termed  by  Symeon  of  Durham  Hunbeanna,  is  supposed  to 
have  reigned  in  East  Anglia  about  749,  and  Florence  of 
Worcester  mentions  a  King  Beorna,  who  is  assigned  to  about 

758.  It  is  conjectured  that  these  names  are  equivalent  to  the 
Beonna,  whose  name  and  title  of  king  appear  on  the  sceatta- 
like  pennies  referred  to  earlier  in  this  paper.  To  him 
Mr.  C.  F.  Keary  tentatively  assigns  the  date  about  760. 

Beorna,  according  to  the  genealogical  table  appended  to 
Florence  of  Worcester,  was  succeeded  by  ^thelred,  who,  by 
his  queen  Leofrun,  was  the  father  of  .^Ethelberht. 

Florence  of  Worcester,  under  the  year  793,  writes: 

iEthelberht,  the  most  glorious  and  holy  King  of  the  East 
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Angles,  whose  eminent  virtues  rendered  him  accept¬ 
able  to  Christ,  the  true  King,  and  who  was  courteous 
and  affable  to  all  men,  lost  at  once  both  his  kingdom 
and  his  life,  being  beheaded  by  the  detestable  com¬ 
mands  of  Offa,  the  mighty  King  of  Mercia,  at  the 
infamous  suggestion  of  liis  own  wife,  Queen  Cyne- 
tryth  ;  but  though  iniquitously  slain  and  deprived 
of  his  kingdom,  the  King  and  martyr  entered  the 
courts  of  the  blessed  spirits  while  the  angels  rejoiced 
in  triumph. 

Florence  of  Worcester,  under  the  heading,  “  The  Origin  of 
the  East  Anglian  King,”  gives  the  additional  information  : 

During  the  reign  of  Offa,  King  of  the  Mercians,  Beorna 
reigned  in  East  Anglia,  and  after  him  Ethelred, 
whose  son  the  holy  Ethelberht,  was  born  of  his 
queen  Leofruna.  He  held  the  Kingdom  of  East 
Anglia  for  a  short  time  only  after  his  father,  for  he 
was  slain  without  cause  by  Offa,  King  of  Mercia,  in 
the  time  of  peace. 

Matthew  of  Westminster  o-ives  a  more  enlis’htenincr  account 

o  o  o 

of  the  same  matter.  Under  the  annal  793  he  narrates : 

The  same  year,  Ethelred,  King  of  Northumberland, 
married  Elfleda,  daughter  of  King  Ofta.  About  the 
same  time,  Ethelberht,  King  of  the  East  Angles,  son 
of  King  Ethelred,  quitted  his  own  Kingdom,  in  spite 
of  the  strong  remonstrances  of  his  mother,  and  came 
to  Offa,  the  most  mighty  King  of  Mercia,  and  begged 
of  him  that  he  would  give  him  one  of  his  daughters 
in  marriage.  And  Offa,  that  most  noble  and  most 
illustrious  and  most  high-born  king,  when  he  had 
learnt  the  object  of  the  arrival  of  King  Ethelbert, 
received  him  with  great  honour  in  the  royal  palace, 
and  showed  him  all  the  attention  and  kindness  that 
lay  in  his  power,  not  only  to  the  king  himself,  but 
to  all  his  comrades  who  had  come  with  him.  But 
when  King  Offa  consulted  his  queen,  Quendritha 
[Cynethryth]  and  asked  her  advice  on  the  subject, 
she,  being  urged  by  the  promptings  of  the  Devil,  is 
said  to  have  made  answer  to  her  husband,  ‘  Behold, 
God  has  this  day  given  your  enemy  into  your  hands, 
whose  Kingdom  you  have  so  long  coveted  with  daily 
desire,  so  that  now  you  can  extinguish  him  secretly, 
and  so  his  Kingdom  will  pass  under  the  power  of  you 
and  your  successors  for  ever.’ 

VOL.  xxu.  2  H 
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But  the  king  was  greatly  agitated  at  the  advice  of  his 
wife,  and  reproving  her  with  indignation,  made 
answer  to  her,  ^  You  have  spoken  like  one  of  the 
foolish  women  ;  far  from  me,  far  from  me  may  so 
detestable  an  action  be,  which,  if  it  were  perpetrated, 
would  be  an  everlasting  reproach  to  me  and  my  suc¬ 
cessors.’  And,  having  said  this,  the  king  departed 
from  her.  Afterwards,  when  his  agitation  liad 
become  gradually  calmed,  both  the  kings  sat  down 
at  table,  where,  having  refreshed  themselves  with 
royal  food,  they  spent  the  whole  day  with  music 
and  dancing,  and  harp-playing  to  their  great  delight. 
But  in  the  meantime,  the  wicked  queen,  not  abandon¬ 
ing  her  foul  design,  treacherously  ordered  a  bed¬ 
chamber  to  be  adorned  in  royal  fashion  with  silk 
mattresses  and  curtains  for  King  Ethelbert  to  pass 
the  night  upon  ;  and  near  the  royal  bed  she  caused 
a  chair  to  be  made  ready,  furnished  with  the  most 
princely  decorations,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
curtains,  beneath  which,  wretch  that  she  was,  she 
caused  a  deep  hole  to  be  dug  in  order  to  effect  her 
wicked  purpose.  Accordingly,  when  King  Ethel¬ 
bert,  after  a  day  of  pleasure,  wished  to  give  up  his 
limbs  to  sleep,  he  was  conducted  into  this  bed¬ 
chamber,  and,  as  soon  as  he  sat  down  in  the  chair 
which  I  have  described,  he  was  suddenly  precipitated 
into  the  deep  hole,  chair  and  all,  and  strangled  by 
the  executioners  whom  the  queen  had  concealed 
there.  In  the  moment  that  the  king  had  fallen  into 
the  pit,  the  wicked  traitors  threw  over  him  pillows, 
and  garments,  and  curtains,  that  his  cries  might  not 
be  heard.  And  thus  that  king  and  martyr,  being 
murdered,  though  innocent,  received  the  crown  of 
life  which  God  has  promised  to  those  that  love 
Him. 

But  when  this  detestable  action  which  the  wicked  queen 
had  done  to  the  suitor  of  her  daughter  became 
known  to  the  comrades  of  the  murdered  king, 
they  departed  from  the  palace  before  daylight,  fear¬ 
ing  lest  they  themselves  might  be  subjected  to 
similar  treatment.  And  the  noble  king  Offa,  when 
he  had  received  information  of  the  crime  that  had 
been  committed,  mourned,  and  shut  himself  up  in  a 
chamber,  and  for  three  days  would  not  taste  food. 
But,  although  he  was  quite  innocent  of  all  partici- 
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pation  in  the  king’s  death,  he  nevertheless  sent  a 
powerful  expedition  and  annexed  the  kingdom  of 
the  East  Angles  to  his  own  dominions.  And  the  holy 
Ethelbert  was  buried  without  any  honour,  and  the 
place  was  known  to  no  one,  till  his  body,  having 
been  pointed  out  by  light  from  heaven,  was  found 
by  the  faithful,  and  was  conveyed  to  the  city  of 
Hereford,  where  it  now  adorns  with  its  miracles,  and 
glorifies  with  its  virtues,  that  episcopal  see. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  under  annal  792,  contents 
itself  with  the  brief  statement : 

In  this  year  Offa,  King  of  the  Mercians,  commanded  the 
head  of  King  Hlthelbryht  to  be  struck  off. 

From  these  varying  accounts  it  would  appear  that  iEthel- 
berht,  afterwards  called  Saint  Hlthelberht,  was  a  man  of  no 
mean  talents  and  character,  and  that  he  successfully  main¬ 
tained  the  independence  of  his  ancestral  throne  against  the 
might  of  his  great  neighbour  Offa,  king  of  Mercia. 

That  he  was  ambitious  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that 
he  sought  the  hand  of  Offa’s  daughter,  iElfthryth,  in  marriage. 
The  manner  of  his  death,  whether  brought  about  by  Offa,  or 
by  his  determined  and  resolute  consort,  Cynethryth,  shows 
the  fear  in  which  he  was  held  as  a  possible  rival  to  Offa  or 
his  successors. 

These  historical  facts  seem  to  strengthen  the  likelihood  of 
the  coins  to  which  I  have  so  much  referred  to  night  having 
really  been  issued  by  such  a  king. 

The  type  of  the  wolf  and  twins  may  have  no  more  special 
significance  than  has  the  device  upon  the  reverse  of  a  coin  of 
Offa,  an  oblong  compartment,  within  which  are  two  serpents 
intertwined.* 

The  unusual  design  and  treatment  of  this  coin,  coupled  with 
the  placing  of  it  within  an  oblong  beaded  compartment,  con¬ 
stitute  a  convincing  connecting  link  with  the  art  displayed  on 
the  coins  of  St.  Hlthelberht  of  East  Anglia. 

My  thanks  are  accorded  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Grueber,  F.S.A., 
Keeper  of  Coins  and  Medals  at  the  British  Museum,  for  having 
furnished  at  very  short  notice  fourteen  out  of  the  twenty-two 
pairs  of  casts  used  for  the  production  of  the  illustrations  in 
the  Plate.” 

Mr.  Lawrence  had  carefully  examined  the  coin  and  fully 
discussed  it  with  professional  numismatists.  He  was  familiar 


See  British  Museum  Catalogue,  vol.  i.  pi.  vi.  fig.  6.  and  our  Plate  fig.  8. 
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with  Saxou  coins,  and  from  his  experience  of  forgeries  was 
prepared  to  affirm  the  authenticity  of  the  specimen  exhibited. 
It  was  unlikely  that  a  forger  would  copy  even  the  obverse  of 
a  coin  that  had  been  suspected  as  much  as  the  ^thelberht 
piece  in  the  British  Museum.  The  little  line  below  the  R  of 
the  king’s  name  was  frequently  seen  on  Saxon  coins  and  was 
in  his  opinion  a  mark  of  genuineness,  being  probably  a  fault 
in  the  die.  Various  features  of  the  coin  had  been  objected 
to  at  the  British  Museum,  but  he  considered  it  unfair  to 
judge  it  by  comparison  with  the  rubbed  specimen  in  the 
National  Collect! on, f  though  the  obverses  were  evidently 
from  the  same  die. 

The  Secretary  thought  that  before  the  paper  was  printed 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  arrive  at  some  unanimous 
opinion  on  the  authenticity  of  the  coin;  failing  that,  the 
existence  of  some  doubt  on  the  subject  should  be  noted  in  the 
paper. 

Mr.  Carlyon-Britton  replied  that  official  numismatists 
were,  in  common  with  numismatologists,  liable  to  occasional 
errors  of  judgment.  That,  in  addition  to  the  specific  instance 
referred  to  in  his  paper,  he  was  aware  of  many  cases  where 
official  numismatists  at  the  British  Museum  had  questioned  the 
authenticity  of  genuine  coins  and,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
purchased  for  the  National  Collection  specimens  which  had 
proved  to  be  undoubtedly  false.  He  had  absolute  faith  in  the 
genuineness  of  the  coin  of  St.  yEthelberht  exhibited,  and 
also  in  that  of  the  Museum  specimen.  He  added  that,  as 
a  matter  of  logic,  either  both  were  authentic  or  both  were 
false. 

R.  Garraway  Rice,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  part  oi  a  monu¬ 
mental  brass  of  a  priest  in  mass  vestments,  holding  a  chalice 
between  his  hands,  of  a  date  circa  1480,  and  a  small  brass 
figure  of  a  maiden  lady  circa  1490  with  long  flowing  hair. 
The  former  was  bought  by  Mr.  Rice  in  Sussex,  and  the  latter 
is  said  to  have  been  found  in  London. 

Mr.  Mill  Stephenson  said  the  brass  of  the  priest  was  that 
of  Denis  Sion,  who  died  l7th  December,  1485,  and  should 
be  in  the  north  aisle  of  Buxted  church,  Sussex,  whence  that 
and  other  pieces  had  mysteriously  disappeared.  A  good  deal 
of  spoliation  seemed  to  occur  during  restoi’ations.  The  upper 

f  Cat.  Eng.  Coins,  i.  pi.  xiv.  fig.  2. 
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portion  of  this  brass  was  in  position  about  1860,  and  the  lower 
portion  in  the  rectory  barn.  On  the  sheet  of  rubbings  from 
the  Society’s  collection  were  shields  and  other  details  that 
might  be  looked  for  with  some  chance  of  success. 

Mr.  Bradford  said  the  fragment  had  been  purchased  for  a 
modest  sum,  and  would  no  doubt  be  duly  restored  to  the 
church.  He  inquired  as  to  the  varying  position  of  the  chalice 
with  regard  to  the  hands  on  the  monumental  brasses  of  eccle¬ 
siastics.  Ladies  represented  on  brasses  with  flowing  hair  were 
generally  considered  spinsters.  In  the  British  Mu.seum  was  a 
brass  inscribed  Ecce  Ancilla  Domini,  showing  a  kneeling 
figure  of  the  Virgin  with  hair  reaching  below  the  waist.  In 
Kent,  Derbyshire,  Cheshire,  and  Lincolnshire  there  were  four 
or  five  cases  known  of  married  women  being  represented  with 
flowing  hair. 

Mr.  Hope  referred  in  this  connexion  to  the  effigy  of  Queen 
Anne  of  Bohemia  in  Westminster  abbey  church. 

Mr.  Stephenson  added  that  where  the  chalice  lay  on  the 
breast,  the  ecclesiastic  was  represented  on  the  brass  as  laid 
out  in  his  robes.  Ladies  with  long  hair  are  constantly  found 
on  brasses  in  groups  with  children,  but  he  had  no  explanation 
to  offer  of  this  convention.  The  Society’s  collection  of  rub¬ 
bings  had  once  more  proved  its  utility,  and  brought  home  the 
melancholy  fact  that  brasses  were  rapidly  disappearing.  In 
Norfolk,  for  instance,  there  were  about  fifty  brasses  that  could 
not  be  traced  to-day.  There  must  be  a  market  for  them, 
but  he  was  recently  assured  that  few,  if  any,  ever  reached 
America. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  communica¬ 
tions  and  exhibitions. 
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Thursday,  18th  March,  1909. 

Sir  RICHARD  RIVINGTON  HOLMES,  K.C.V.O., 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 


The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  : 


From  the  Author : — King's  Hostel,  Trinity  College,  Cambrifige.  By  W.  D. 
Caroe,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  4to.  Cambridge,  1909. 

From  W.  de  C.  Prideaux,  Esq.  Some  Dorset  Manor  Houses  :  and  their  literary 
and  historical  associations.  By  Sidney  Heath  andW.  de  C.  Prideaux.  4to. 
London,  1907. 


The  following  Resolution  was  proposed  from  the  Chair, 
seconded  by  Sir  Edward  Brabrook,  and  carried  unanimously ; 

The  Fellows  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London 
have  heard  with  great  regret  the  unexpected 
announcement  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Frederick  George 
Hilton  Price,  who  had  for  15  years  filled  the  impor¬ 
tant  office  of  Director  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
Society.  His  devotion  to  its  interests,  the  courtesy 
and  geniality  of  his  character,  and  the  leading  part 
taken  by  him  in  the  promotion  of  many  branches 
of  antiquarian  research,  endear  his  memory  to  the 
Fellows. 

The  Society  desires  to  convey  to  Mrs.  Hilton  Price  and 
the  family  of  the  deceased  an  expression  of  deep 
sorrow  and  sincere  condolence  with  them  in  their 
irreparable  loss. 

On  the  proposal  of  Sir  Edward  Brabrook  it  was  also 
unanimously  resolved : 

That  the  Secretary,  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  convey  to 
Professor  Gowland,  Vice-President,  the  sincere  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  Fellows  with  him  on  the  death  of  his 
wife. 


A.  T.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for 
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Somerset,  communicated  the  following  note  on  a  proposal  to 
destroy  part  of  Bath  Street,  in  the  city  of  Bath  : 

“  Bath  Street,  of  which  a  photograph  is  enclosed,  was  built 
in  1791,  by  the  architect  Baldwin.  It  was  thus  associated 
with  the  period  when  Bath  was  a  resort  for  the  fashionable 
Vt^orld.  In  the  opinion  of  many  people  it  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  bits  of  the  architecture  of  that  time. 

It  has  lately  transpired  that  the  Corporation  have  granted 
to  Messrs.  Waring,  who  are  to  reopen  the  Grand  Pump  Room 
Hotel,  the  right  to  pull  down  part  of  the  north  side,  in  order 
to  enlarge  the  hotel  and  the  bath  accommodation. 

A  protest,  as  the  enclosed  cuttings  will  show,  has  been 
made  to  the  Corporation,  but  they  reply  that  the  matter  was 
settled  a  year  and  half  ago  and  cannot  now  be  reopened,  and 
also  that  the  colonnade  is  not  worth  preserving. 

In  view  of  the  general  interest  taken  in  the  preservation  of 
old  Bath,  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
deprecating  the  action  of  the  Corporation  might,  even  if 
too  late  to  save  the  colonnade,  be  of  service  to  prevent  any 
further  destruction  in  the  future.” 

It  was  accordingly  proposed  by  Sir  Edward  Brabrook, 
seconded  by  the  Treasurer,  and  carried  wdth  only  one  dis¬ 
sentient  : 

That  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  feeling  that 
the  eighteenth-century  architecture  of  the  city  of 
Bath  is  of  a  special  character,  and  therefore  well 
worthy  of  preservation  where  possible,  hears  with 
regret  that  there  is  danger  of  the  destruction  of  the 
colonnade  on  one  side  of  Bath  Street,  and  expresses 
the  hope  that  it  may  be  preserved. 

C.  R.  Peers,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Secretary,  read  a  paper  on  Basing 
House,  Hampshire,  the  ruins  of  which  had  been  carefully 
and  methodically  excavated  during  a  series  of  seasons  by  the 
owner.  Lord  Bolton,  F.S.A. 

The  remains  of  buildings  belong  almost  entirely  to  a  house 
built  about  1530  by  the  first  Marquess  of  Winchester  within 
the  earthworks  of  the  castle  of  Hugh  de  Port,  the  first  Norman 
owner  of  Basing.  These  consist  of  a  great  circular  citadel 
with  a  ditch  and  rampart,  and  two  courts  or  baileys  to  the 
north  and  north-east. 

The  house  built  by  the  Marquess  was  very  magnificent,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  contemporary  witness,  and  w'as  in  two  parts  :  one. 
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called  the  Old  House,  occupying  the  circular  citadel ;  the  other, 
called  the  New  House,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  later  work 
and  stood  in  the  north-east  bailey.  The  north  bailey  con¬ 
tained  only  a  gatehouse,  by  which  it  was  entered  on  the 
west.  Other  gatehouses  stood  at  the  entrances  to  the  Old  and 
New  Houses,  all  three  being  defended  by  ditches. 

The  principal  buildings  of  the  Old  House  included  the  great 
hall,  with  a  hexagonal  kitchen ;  an  earlier  block  south  of  the 
hall,  which  must  have  contained  the  great  chamber;  and  a 
chapel  of  St.  Michael.  The  plans  of  several  other  courts  are 
visible,  and  the  buildings  near  the  gatehouse  are  all  provided 
with  cellars. 

The  New  House  was  built  about  two  courts,  and  had  tall 
turrets  with  domed  pinnacles,  and  two.  fine  gatehouses.  It 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  splendid  part  of  the  buildings. 

Evidence  of  the  hasty  strengthening  of  the  buildings  by 
earthworks  and  additional  masonry  are  to  be  seen  in  several 
places,  as  recorded  in  the  contemporary  accounts  of  the  famous 
siege  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  considerable  remains  of 
the  outer  lines  of  earthworks  thrown  up  at  this  time  exist. 
An  engraving  by  Hollar  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  appearance 
of  Basing  House  after  the  two  sieges  of  1643  and  1644. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Lord  Bolton  an  interesting  selection 
of  various  objects,  pieces  of  pottery,  etc.  found  during  the  ex¬ 
cavations,  was  exhibited. 

Sir  William  PortAl  said  another  horseshoe  of  the  form 
exhibited,  but  somewhat  smaller,  was  given  to  his  father  fifty 
years  ago.  Various  grotesque  suggestions  had  been  made,  but 
their  use  had  never  been  determined.  He  remembered  some 
fine  Italian  work  and  exquisite  glass  quite  intact  at  the  Vine. 

Mr.  Carlyon-Britton  asked  what  was  the  earliest  known 
date  of  occupation,  as  the  ground  plan  seemed  to  resemble  that 
of  certain  enclosures  now  known  to  be  the  sites  of  Norman 
castles. 


Mr.  Hope  had  been  familiar  with  the  site  for  some  years. 
Except  for  a  few  built  under  Norman  influence  in  the  days  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  all  the  mount-and-bailey  earthworks 
were  now  generally  admitted  to  be  post-Conquest ;  and  the 
type  was  very  common  in  Normandy  itself.  Basing,  Old 
Sarum,  and  Hedingham  were  exceptions  to  the  usual  typ)e. 
Idle  builders  of  Basing  set  out  too  large  a  circle  for  the 
contents  of  the  ditch  to  be  thrown  up  into  a  mound,  and  only 
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had  sufficient  material  for  a  ring-rampart.  In  his  opinion  the 
date  of  the  earthworks  was  eleventli  century. 

Mr.  Reginald  Smith  suggested  that  the  curious  horseshoe 
exhibited  (see  illustration)  was  really  a  door-handle  roughly 
made  out  of  a  disused  shoe  by  the  local  blacksmith.  A 
horseshoe  was  frequently  hung  up  for  luck,  and  being  easily 
attached  to  woodwork,  the  present  specimen  had  been  rendered 
useful  by  a  slight  addition. 

Mr.  Peers’s  paper  will  be  printed  in  Archaeologia. 


HORSESHOE  FOUXD  AT  BASING  HOUSE  (U). 

H.  J.  L.  J.  Masse,  Esq.,  exhibited  two  pewter  plates  found 
at  Kennington. 

The  one  bears  for  marks  a  crowned  R,  of  a  late  fourteenth- 
century  type,  perhaps  for  King  Richard  II.,  and  the  maker’s 
stamp,  a  hammer. 

The  other  also  bears  a  crowned  R,  but  of  a  much  later  type, 
and  probably  temp.  King  Richard  III. 

J.  E.  Pritchard,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for 
Gloucestershire,  exhibited,  through  Mr.  Francis  of  Bristol,  a 
silver-gilt  and  painted  or  enamelled  badge  of  the  Bakers’ 
Company,  apparently  of  Exeter  (see  illustration). 

The  badge  has,  however,  been  in  the  possession  of  a  family 
of  Bristol  bakers  down  to  quite  recently  for  fully  one  hundred 
years. 
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It  consists  of  a  shield  of  arms,  gules  a  pair  of  balances 
between  three  gold  garbs,  held  by  a,  hand  issuing  from  clouds 
upon  a  chief  barry  wary  of  four  gold  and  azure.  Above  is  a 
helm  with  gold  and  white  mantling  and  crest,  a  gold  wreath 
held  by  tivo  arms  issuing  from  clouds.  The  shield  is 


SILVER-GILT  BADGE  WITH  ARMS  OF  THE  BAKERS’  COMPANY  (i.) 

supported  by  two  gold  bucks,  each  gorged  with  a  chaplet, 
standing  upon  a  narrow  band  inscribed  : 

PRAYES  GOD  FOR  ALL. 

Above  the  band  are  the  letters  H  Y,  but  the  H  has  been 
clumsily  substituted  for  another  letter,  apparently  a  T,  which 
originally  occupied  its  place. 

The  same  armorial  devices,  with  the  addition  of  two  anchors 
on  the  chief,  are  used  by  the  Bakers’  Company  of  London,  but 
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the  shield  in  the  badge  is  identical  with  that  given  by  the 
Izackes  *  as  borne  by  the  bakers  of  Exeter. 

The  date  of  the  object  seems  to  be  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  it  has  not  been  possible  to  identify 
the  bearer  of  the  initials  H  y  nor  indeed  to  suggest  any 
reasonable  use  to  which  the  badge  might  be  put.  It  bears  no 
means  or  traces  of  attachment. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  communi¬ 
cations  and  exhibitions. 


Thursday,  25th  March,  1909. 

Sir  EDWARD  WILLIAM  BRABROOK,  C.B., 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

From  the  Author  : — Prehistoric  Japan.  By  Neil  Gordon  Munro.  8vo.  Yoko¬ 
hama,  1908. 

From  J.  W.  Carlile,  Esq.  : — History  of  the  Carlile  Family  (Paisley  branch). 
Privately  printed.  4to.  Winchester,  1909. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Tombs  of  the  Giants  and  the  Nuraghi  of  Sardinia  in 
their  West  European  relations.  By  Duncan  Mackenzie.  8vo.  Leipsic, 
1909. 

Notice  was  given  that  the  Anniversary  Meeting  for  the 
election  of  the  President,  Council,  and  Officers  of  the  Society 
would  be  held  on  Friday,  23rd  April,  being  St.  George’s  Day, 
at  2  p.m. 

W.  Paley  Baildon,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  read  a  paper  on  Cup-and- 
Ring  Carvings :  some  remarks  on  their  classification  and  a 
suggestion  as  to  their  object  and  meaning. 

Dr.  Martin  held  it  important  to  obtain  photographic  repre¬ 
sentations  of  cup-and-ring  markings,  as  drawings  of  the  same 
stone  were  often  found  to  differ  considerably.  He  exhibited 
a  Tibetan  charm-box  which  had  been  taken  from  a  victim  of 

*  R.  and  S.  Izacke,  B.emarkaMe  Antiquities  of  the  City  of  Exeter  (2nd  edition, 
London,  1724),  6.S. 
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the  expedition  of  1903-4 ;  attached  to  it  was  a  brass  pendant 
with  what  he  considered  cup-and-ring  markings,  which  had 
come  down  to  our  own  times. 

Mr.  Newman  thought  that  Mr.  Baildon’s  explanation  of 
cup-and-ring  markings  threw  some  light  on  the  persistence  of 
ornamental  motives  in  art,  which  originally  had  a  symbolic 
meaning.  Early  forms  of  the  scroll  and  swastika  had  been 
shown  which  were  connected  with  the  design  usually  called 
the  Greek  key ;  and  it  was  reasonable  that  one  generation 
should  adopt  and  maintain  the  ornamental  motives  of  the 
preceding. 

Mr.  Freer  suggested  a  connexion  between  such  markings 
and  tombstones  on  a  desolate  island  in  Scotland  of  the  time 
of  St.  Columba.  The  saint’s  mother  was  said  to  be  buried  on 
the  island,  and  the  recent  removal  of  a  tombstone  engraved 
with  circles  was  considered  by  the  natives  to  have  caused 
great  misfortunes. 

Mr.  Carlyon-Britton  referred  to  the  marked  stones  of 
Gavr’  Inis,  not  far  from  Locmariaquer,  Morbihan,  and  evidently 
an  early  place  of  burial ;  the  engraved  designs  were  concentric 
circles  or  spirals. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  the  simplest  explanation  of 
these  markings  was  the  most  reasonable  one,  and  looked  upon 
them  as  the  work  of  people  with  plenty  of  leisure,  such  as 
shepherds,  who  might  have  used  them  for  some  game. 

Mr.  Baildon’s  paper  will  be  printed  in  Archaeologia. 

P.  W.  P.  Carlyon-Britton,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  bronze 
brooch,  a  buckle  and  buckle-plate,  and  a  bead,  from  Lake 
Trasimene,  Italy. 

The  earliest  in  date  is  the  brooch,  which  is  of  somewhat 
peculiar  form  (see  plate)  obviously  derived  from  the  cross-bow 
type.  It  is  3  inches  long  and  has  the  remains  of  a  pin  of 
iron,  and  a  circular  drilled  piercing  on  the  right  of  the  flat 
middle  portion.  It  is  thought  that  this  may  be  attributed  to 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  The  buckle  and 
buckle-plate  shown  together  in  the  plate  are  in  fact  detached. 
The  plate  is  6^  inches  in  length,  and  is  ornamented  with  a 
horse  standing  to  left,  and  beneath  with  five  human  figures 
within  an  ornamental  border.  The  lower  surface  is  hollowed 
for  the  reception  of  a  strap,  and  there  remain  four  bronze 
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spikes  which  disclose  the  method  of  attachment  of  the  strap. 


BKONZE  BROOCH,  BUCKLE,  AND  BEAD  FROM 
LAKE  TKASIMENE  (|.) 

The  tongue  of  the  buckle  is  ornamented  with  an  animal’s 
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head.  The  remaining  object  is  a  bead  nearly  2  inches  long 
in  the  form  of  two  cones  placed  base  to  base,  and  is  of  a 
shape  which  easily  lends  itself  to  suspension.  This  and  the 
buckle  and  plate  are  probably  Lombardic,  and  of  late  sixth 
centuxy  date. 

Mr.  Carlyon-Britton  intimated  his  intention  to  offer  these 
objects  to  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  for  their 
acceptance,  he  having  been  informed  that  all  are  at  present 
unrepresented  in  the  national  collection. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  communica¬ 
tions  and  exhibitions. 


Thursday,  1st  April,  1909. 

Sir  EDWARD  WILLIAM  BRABROOK,  C.B., 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 


The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  : 


From  the  Author  ; — Barlinch  Priory.  By  Rev.  F.  W.  Weaver,  F.S.A.  8vo. 
n.p.  1908. 

From  the  University  of  Glasgow  : — A  catalogue  of  the  manuscripts  in  the 
Library  of  the  Hunterian  Museum  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Planned 
and  begun  by  the  late  John  Young,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  and  completed  by 
P.  H.  Aitkeii,  B.D.,  B.Sc.,  D.Litt.  4to.  Glasgow,  190k 

From  the  Author  : — A  report  on  the  temple  of  Philas.  By  Captain  H.  G.  Lyons, 
D.Sc.,  F.H.S.  Issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works.  4to.  Cairo,  1908. 

From  the  Author,  Viscount  Dillon,  V.P.S.A.  : — Catalogue  of  paintings  in  the 
possession  of  Viscount  Dillon  at  Ditchley,  Spelsbury,  Oxfordshire.  Privately 
printed.  8vo.  Oxford,  1908. 


Notice  was  given  that  the  Anniversary  Meeting  would  be 
held  on  Friday,  23rd  April,  being  St.  George’s  Day,  at  2  p.m., 
and  lists  were  read  of  the  Fellows  proposed  as  President, 
Council,  and  Officers  of  the  Society,  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Report  of  the  Auditors  of  the  Society’s  Accounts  for 
the  year  1908  (see  pp.  456-461)  was  read,  and  thanks  were 
voted  to  the  Auditors  for  their  trouble  and  to  the  Treasurer 
for  his  good  and  faithful  services. 


Proc.  2nd  S.  Vol.  XXII 
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UEMAINS  or  THE  HEART-CASE  OF  ROGER  NORTON,  ABBOT  OF  ST.  ALBANS,  OB.  1290. 
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William  Page,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  read  the  following  notes  on 
the  heart-case  of  Roger  Norton,  Abbot  of  St.  Albans,  and 
other  antiquities  found  at  St.  Albans : 

“  By  the  kindness  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Albans  I  am  able  to 
exhibit  the  fragments  of  an  Oriental  round  box  (see  plate), 
apparently  a  heart-case,  which  was  discovered  in  the  spring 
of  1872  by  Mr.  John  Chappie,  the  clerk  of  the  works  during 
the  restoration  of  the  abbey  under  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  and 
afterwards  under  Lord  Grimthorpe. 

Mr.  Chappie  refers  to  the  discovery  as  follows*  ; 

‘  In  excavating  the  floor  before  the  altar  of  St.  Mary  of  the 
Four  Tapers  in  the  ante-chapel  a  heart  sepulchre  was  found 
in  the  shape  of  a  cylindrical  hole  sunk  in  a  stone.  This  still 
remains  in  situ,  but  when  discovered  it  contained  a  box  of 

thin  wood  in  the  last  stage  of  decay . Some  Arabic 

characters  are  distinguishable  in  an  annulet  on  the  latter 
[the  lid  or  cover]  and  these  were  partially  deciphered  and 
translated  by  the  late  Bishop  of  Brechin  as  being  the  word 
“  God.”  ’  Mr.  Chappie  continues  ‘  I  will  briefly  add  that  the 
heart  buried  was  that  of  Abbot  Roger  de  Norton.’ 

The  fragments  of  the  box  were  also  examined  by  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson,  but  I  do  not  know  if  he  was  able  to  decipher  more 
of  the  inscription. 

According  to  the  Gesta  Ahbatum  f  Roger  de  Norton,  the 
twenty-fourth  abbot  of  St.  Albans,  died  on  3rd  November, 
1290,  and  was  buried  on  6th  November  in  the  presby¬ 
tery  before  the  high  altar.  In  the  account  of  the  altars  and 
tombs  in  St.  Albans  Abbey  compiled  about  1428  the  position 
of  the  marble  slab  over  the  grave  of  Abbot  Roger  before  the 
high  altar  is  stated  to  be  between  the  slabs  of  Abbot  John  of 
Marines  and  Abbot  John  of  Berkhamsted,  whose  grave 
stones  still  remain  in  the  presbytery,  but  whether  in  their 
original  position  is  uncertain.  It  is  fui’ther  stated  in  the 
printed  text  of  the  survey  that  the  body  {carpus')  of  the  abbot 
had  been  buried  before  the  altar  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Four 
Tapers  {cujus  corpus  coram  altari  Sanctae  Mariae  Qaatuor 
Cereorum  ....  fuerat  tv/mulatum). 

Having  some  doubt  as  to  the  word  corpus  here  used,  as 
the  abbot’s  body  could  not  well  have  been  buried  in  two 
places,  I  checked  the  entry  with  the  original  MS.  at 
the  British  Museum  (Hark  3775)  and  I  find  that  the 

*  The  Restoration  of  the  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Alban,  a  paper  read  before  the 
St.  Albans  Architectural  Society,  22ad  Feb.  1876,  by  John  Chappie,  p.  7. 

t  Gesta  Abbatum  (Rolls  Series)  i.  48.5. 

J  John  de  Amundesham,  (Rolls  Series).  Translated  and  annotated 

by  Ridgway  Lloyd. 
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word  read  by  Mr.  Riley,  the  editor  of  the  volume  for  the 
Rolls  Series,  as  corpus  is  plainly  cor.  This  makes  it  quite 
clear  that  Abbot  Roger  de  Norton’s  body  was  buried  before 
the  high  altar,  the  usual  place  “of  burial  for  the  abbots 
from  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  his 
heart  in  the  ante-chapel  or  vestibule  as  described  in  the 
survey  of  1428,  '  near  the  last  step  of  the  altar  of  St.  Mary 
called  that  of  the  Four  Tapers  in  the  middle  beneath  a  small 
stone  with  the  figure  of  abbot  Roger  bearing  within  his 
hands  a  heart.’*  This  stone  and  figure  no  longer  exist,  but 
the  position  described  corresponds  with  that  of  the  hole  in 
which  the  heart-case  was  found.  It  is  natural  that  the  abbot 
should  have  wished  his  heart  to  be  buried  in  the  part  of  the 
church  which  he  himself  had  completed,  and  before  the  altar 
which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  was  founded  by  him. 
At  this  altar  we  learn  he  was  daily  remembered  in  the  mass 
for  Benefactors.t  The  elaborately  carved  (but  much  restored) 
piscina  of  the  altar  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Four  Tapers  still  remains 
on  the  south  side  of  the  vestibule. 

It  is  interesting  to  be  able  definitely  to  assign  this  heart- 
case  to  a  particular  person  and  thus  to  give  it  a  date.  Why 
an  Oriental  box  should  have  been  selected  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
From  the  somewhat  full  account  of  his  life  given  in  the 
Gesta  Ahhatum,  Abbot  Roger  Norton  appears  to  have  had  no 
connexion  with  the  East,  certainly  during  the  time  he  was 
abbot. 

In  the  same  year  curiously  as  this  heart  shrine  was  found, 
whilst  the  workmen  were  lowering  the  floor  of  the  south 
transept,  they  came  upon  another,  which  was  a  nearly  circular 
opening  about  two  feet  in  diameter  and  two  feet  in  depth 
floored  with  encaustic  tiles  and  lined  round  the  sides  with 
flint.  No  heart-case  was  however  found  in  this  hole. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  there  is  a  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  burial  of  Abbot  William  of  Trumpington  who 
died  in  1235.  His  body  it  is  stated  was  opened,  the  entrails 
taken  out,  put  in  a  tub,  sprinkled  with  salt,  and  reverently 
buried  in  the  cemetery  not  far  from  the  altar  of  St.  Stephen, 
and  over  them  a  small  marble  tomb  was  erected.  The  body 
was  embalmed,  then  clothed  in  mass  vestments,  and  buried  in 
the  chapter  house.  There  were,  therefore,  two  monuments 
to  this  abbot  also. 

The  early  twelfth  century  morse-ivory  seal  which  I  also 
exhibit  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Albans,  was 
found  in  1849  in  relaying  the  pavement  of  the  Saint’s  Chapel 

*  John  of  Amundesham,  AniMles  (Rolls  Series),  i.  437-8. 

f  Ibid. 
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in  the  cathedral  church.  It  shows  a  mounted  knight  in 
armour  with  sword  and  shield.  The  legend  runs  Sigilhim 
Ricardi  de  Vierle.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  docu¬ 
mentary  reference  to  Kichard  de  Yierle,  but  the  name  Verb 
was  not  uncommon  in  the  counties  of  Essex  and  Herts,  being 
derived  probably  from  the  parish  of  Virley  in  Essex.  In 
1210-12  Geoffrey  de  Verb  held  half  a  knight’s  fee  at  Hadham, 
in  Hertfordshire.*  In  the  middle  of  the  seal  is  a  piece  of 
bronze,  the  purpose  of  which  is  not  clear,  as  it  appears  to 
have  a  smooth  surface  on  the  back,  as  though  it  has  not 
projected  on  that  side  to  form  a  handle  as  might  be  expected. t 


BRONZE  PENDANT  FOUND  AT  ST.  ALBANS.  (T.) 

The  bronze  pendant  (see  illustration),  portions  probably  of 
some  horse-trappings,  and  a  little  seal  with  the  initials  W  S 
in  an  oval,  were  found  at  St.  Albans,  and  have  been  lately 
presented  to  the  Hertfordshire  County  Museum  by  Mrs. 
McQuoid  of  that  city.” 


*  Med  Book  of  the  Exchcqriar  (Rolls  Series),  526. 

I  A  description  of  the  seal,  with  an  engraving,  was  published  by  IMr.  Albert 
Way,  F.S.A.,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  St.  Albans  Architectural  Society  for 
1851,  pp.  ll-io. 
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We,  the  Auditors  appointed  to  audit  the  Accounts  of  the  Society 
to  the  31st  day  of  December,  1908,  having  examined  the 
find  the  same  to  be  accurate. 

CASH  ACCOUNT  for  the  Year 


Receipts. 

1908. 

Balance  in  hand,  31st  December,  1907 
Annual  Subscriptions : 

11  at  £3  3s.,  arrears  due  1907 
3  at  £2  2s.,  ditto 

534  at  £3  3s.,  due  1st  January,  1908  . 
84  at  £2  2s.,  ditto 

1  at  £3  3s.,  paid  in  advance  for  1909 


£  s.  d. 


34  13  0 
6  6  0 
1682  2  0 
176  8  0 
3  3  0 


Admissions  : 

28  Fellows  at  £8  8s.  . 

Composition  : 

1  Fellow  at  £55  0  0. 

Dividends : 

on  £10583  19s.  7d.  Metropolitan  3  per  cent. 

Stock  ......  301  13  0 

on  £1010  Is.  Metropolitan  Water  Board  3  per 
cent.  “  B  ”  Stock  .  .  .  .  28  15  10 


Works  sold  ...... 

Stevenson  Bequest : 

Dividend  on  Bank  Stock  and  other  Invest¬ 
ments  ...... 

Owen  Fund  : 

Dividend  on  £300  2^  per  cent.  Annuities 
Sundry  Receipts  .  .  .  . 


£  s.  d. 
400  8  2 


1902  12  0 
235  4  0 
55  0  0 


330  8  10 
183  7  2 


619  0  8 

7  2  8 

79  10  8 


£3912  14  2 
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OF  Antiquaries  of  London,  from  the  1st  day  of  January,  1908, 
underwritten  Accounts,  with  the  Vouchers  relating  thereto,  do 


ENDING  31st  DECEMBER,  1908. 


Payments. 

1908. 

Publications  of  the  Society  : 

Printers’  and  Artists’  Charges  and  Binding- 

Library  : 

Binding  ..... 
Books  purchased 

Subscriptions  to  Books  and  Societies  . 

Research  Fund  .... 
House  Expenditure : 

Insurance  .... 
Lighting  .... 

Fuel  ..... 
Repairs  ..... 

Tea  at  Meetings 
Cleaning  and  Sundries 

Income  Tax  and  Inland  Revenue  License 
Legacy  Duty  and  Costs  :  Stevenson  Bequest . 

E.  C.  Ireland  : 

Pension  ..... 
Salaries,  &c. : 

Secretary,  Allowance 
Assistant  Secretary 

Clerk . 

Wages  and  Allowances  : 

Porter,  Housemaid,  and  Hall  Boy 


&  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

1578  13  10 


50  15  10 
215  13  3 
48  17  0 

-  315  6  1 

125  0  0 

41  8  9 

116  12  5 
43  7  0 
88  4  2 
26  1  11 
32  11  0 

-  348  5  3 

19  2  6 
13  14  8 

160  0  0 

37  10  0 
400  0  0 
250  0  0 

-  687  10  0 

187  6  6 


OfiBcial  Expenditure  : 

Stationery  and  Printing 

Postage  ..... 

Ditto  and  Carriage  on  Publications 
Sundry  Expenses 


112  10  2 
15  1  9 
27  10  10 
128  18  0 

-  284  0  9 


Cash  in  hand : 

Coutts  &  Co.,  Current  Account 
Petty  cash 


181  14  7 
12  0  0 

-  193  14  7 


£3912  14  2 
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RESEARCH  FUND 


Receipts. 


£ 

S. 

d. 

Balance  in  hand,  31st  December,  1907 

26 

4 

4 

Grant  from  General  Account 

125 

0 

0 

Netheravon  House  (Wilts).  Amount  subscribed  to  pro])osed  Ex- 

ploration  Fund  refunded . 

Dividends  : 

10 

0 

0 

12  mouths’  Dividend  on  : 

£1805  LSs.  4d.  India  3|  per  cent.  Stock  . 
£500  J.  Dickinson  &  Company  Ltd.  5  per 

60 

0 

8 

cent.  Preference  Stock 
£627  Is.  3d.  Victoria  Government  3  per 

23 

15 

0 

cent.  Stock  ..... 
£507 11s.  3d.  Metropolitan  Water  Board  3  per 
cent.  “  B  ”  Stock  .... 

15 

0 

10 

14 

9 

4 

6  months’  Dividend  on  £106  2s.  Od.  Metro- 

politan  Water  Board  3  per  cent.  “B” 
Stock  ..... 

1 

10 

3 

114 

16 

1 

£276 

0 

5 

STOCKS  AND 

INVESTMENTS 

Amount 

of  Stock.  31st  I^fcember, 

jLi/Uo* 

£ 

S. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d 

Metropolitan  3  per  cent.  Stock 

10583 

19 

7 

9948 

18 

10 

Bank  Stock  ..... 

Great  Northern  Railway  Consolidated  4  per  cent. 

2128 

9 

6 

5661 

14 

8 

Perpetual  Preference  Stock 

London  and  North  Western  Railway  4  per  cent. 

2725 

0 

0 

2970 

5 

0 

Guaranteed  Stock  .... 

North  Eastern  Railway  4  per  cent.  Guaranteed 

2767 

0 

0 

3170 

11 

0 

Stock  ...... 

2761 

0 

0 

3147 

10 

9 

Midland  Railway  2J  per  cent.  Consolidated 

Perpetual  Preference  Stock 

592 

5 

10 

408 

13 

8 

Metropolitan  Water  Board  3  per  cent.  “  B  ”  Stock 

1010 

1 

0 

934 

6 

0 

£22657 

15 

11 

£26241 

19 

11 

Owen  Fund. 

2-^-  per  cent.  Annuities 

300 

0 

0 

247 

10 

0 

Research  Fund. 

India  3^  per  cent.  Stock  .... 

1805 

13 

4 

1787 

12 

3 

J.  Dickinson  &  Co.,  Limited,  5  per  cent.  Preference 

. 

Stock  ...... 

Victoria  Government  3  per  cent.  Consolidated 

500 

0 

0 

515 

0 

0 

Inscribed  Stock ..... 

527 

13 

0 

461 

13 

11 

Metropolitan  Water  Board  3  per  cent.  “  B  ”  Stock 

613 

13 

3 

567 

12 

9 

£3446 

19 

7 

£3331 

18 

9 
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ACCOUNT. 

Payments. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Investment.  Purchase  of  £106  2s.  iMetropolitan  Water  S  per 

cent.  “  B  ”  Stock  ...... 

100 

0 

0 

Silchester  Excavation  Fund  ..... 

30 

0 

0 

Cretan  Exploration  Fund  ...... 

25 

0 

0 

Pevensey  Castle  Excavation  Fund  .  .... 

10 

0 

(1 

Red-Hills  Exploration  F  und  ..... 

10 

0 

0 

Corbridge  Excavation  Fund  ..... 

10 

0 

0 

Northleigh  Villa  Fund  ...... 

10 

0 

0 

Caerwent  Exploration  Fund  .  ... 

10 

0 

0 

Stroud  Roman  Villa  Excavation  Fund  .... 

5 

0 

0 

Balance  31st  December,  1908  ..... 

66 

0 

5 

£276  0  5 


31st  DECEMBER,  1908. 


Amount 
of  Stock. 

£  s.  d. 

In  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  Chancery  Division. 

In  the  suit  Thornton  v.  Stevenson. 

The  Stocks  remaining  in  Court  to  the  credit  of  this  cause  are  as 
follows  : 

Great  Western  Railway  5  per  cent.  Guaranteed  Stock  8894  0  0 

Midland  Railway  per  cent.  Perpetual  Preference  Stock  15145  12  7 


^24039  12  7 


After  payment  of  the  Annuities,  now  amounting  to  £400  per  annum,  the 
Society  is  entitled  to  one-fourth  share  of  the  residue  of  the  Income  of  the  above 
Funds.  This  is  payable  after  the  10th  April  and  10th  October  in  every  year. 


Witness  our  hands  this  31st  day  of  March,  1909. 

REGINALD  A.  SMITH. 
EMERY  WALKER. 
LELAND  L.  DUNCAN. 
HORACE  SANDARS, 
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Henry  Taylor,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the  following 
Report  as  Local  Secretary  for  Cheshire : 

“  In  the  year  1892  in  excavating  for  the  foundations  of 
Messrs.  Dickson’s  seed  warehouse,  situate  in  St.  John  Street, 
Chester,  which  runs  backwards  almost  to  the  city  wall,  a  few 
paces  north  of  the  ‘  Wolf  ’  Tower,  an  excellent  section  of  the 
Roman  wall  of  Deva  was  found,  and  is  preserved,  in  sitii, 
with  its  plinth  and  a  portion  of  the  foundations,  quite  intact, 
in  the  present  basement  of  this  seed  establishment.  It  lies 
15  feet  6  inches  outside  the  city  wall,  and  through  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  Messrs.  Dickson  (its  preservers)  is  accessible  to  all 
interested  at  all  reasonable  times. 

Recently  the  National  Telephone  Company  purchased  the 
adjoining  premises  to  the  south  of  this  seed  warehouse  which 
consisted  of  cottages  and  a  close  stuffy  court.  These  the  com¬ 
pany  pulled  down  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  their  new  offices. 
The  council  of  the  Chester  and  North  Wales  Archaeological 
Society  called  the  attention  of  the  company  to  the  possibility 
of  the  continuation  of  the  foundations  of  the  Roman  wall 
under  the  seed  warehouse  under  their  property,  and  the 
directors  of  the  Company  very  kindly  promised  to  give  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  matter  and  to  furnish  every  facility  to  the  society 
for  the  inspection  of  the  ground  during  the  excavations. 

Our  honorary  Curator,  Mr.  Robert  Newstead,  was  instructed 
to  visit  the  place  and  report. 

Early  in  June  last  some  extensive  blocks  of  masonry  were 
found  a  few  feet  south  of  the  ‘Wolf’  Tower,  and  these  proved 
to  be  the  upper  courses  of  a  perfect  section  of  the  Roman 
wall.  Shortly  afterwards  Professor  Bosanquet,  of  the  Liver¬ 
pool  University,  visited  the  site  and  reported  the  matter  to 
the  Council  of  ‘the  Liverpool  Committee  for  Archaeological 
Research  in  Wales  and  the  Marches,’  and  they  made  a  grant 
of  money  towards  the  cost  of  the  further  excavations  that 
might  be  found  necessary.  After  the  greater  part  of  this 
section  of  the  wall  had  been  uncovered,  the  mayor,  sheriff, 
and  town  clerk  of  Chester,  with  our  Fellow,  Archdeacon 
Barber,  and  other  representatives  of  the  Chester  and  North 
Wales  Archaeological  Society,  together  with  Professors  Bosan¬ 
quet  and  Garstang  of  the  Liverpool  Committee,  Messrs. 
Bromley  and  Watkins,  the  architects,  and  a  director  of  the 
National  Telephone  Company  met  on  the  spot,  with  a  view  to 
the  preservation  of  the  wall.  After  a  long  discussion  the  matter 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Telephone  Company,  whose 
board  unanimously  resolved  to  alter  their  original  plans  so 
as  to  preserve  the  greater  portion  of  the  wall.  This  has  been 
done  by  placing  steel  girders  over  the  Roman  work  at  two 
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points  where  in  the  first  plan  it  would  have  been  necessary 
to  remove  the  greater  portion  of  it.  A  subway  has  also  been 
made  in  front  of  the  wall,  and  the  floor  of  the  rooms  above 
slightly  raised,  so  that  about  40  feet  of  the  wall  will  be 
preserved.  A  portion  which  will  be  left  exposed  in  the  open 
yard  will  be  protected  with  an  iron  grate.  Thus  only  16  feet 
at  the  north  end  adjoining  Messrs.  Dickson’s  seed  warehouse 
have  been  buried  between  two  retaining  walls  and  the  ‘  Wolf  ’ 
Tower. 

When  first  the  excavations  began  it  was  only  possible  to 
expose  the  northern  half  of  the  wall.  Afterwards,  however, 
the  whole  length  of  the  foundations  of  the  section  was 
followed  as  far  as  the  southern  end  of  the  National  Telephone 
Company’s  boundary.  It  is  quite  evident,  however,  that  the 
wall  extends  beyond  the  present  excavation  under  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  cottages,  and  possibly  on  to  the  Newgate,  anciently  called 
the  Pepper  ’  Gate. 

The  total  length  of  the  wall  uncovered  is  56  feet  10  inches. 
It  takes  a  practically  straight  course  from  Messrs.  Dickson’s 
seed  warehouse  on  the  north,  to  a  point  22  feet  south  of  the 
centre  of  the  Wolf  Tower,  where  it  begins  to  curve  west¬ 
ward  towards  the  Newgate.  The  face  of  the  ashlar  work 
near  the  beginning  of  the  curve  is  about  21  feet  6  inches 
in  advance  of  the  city  wall,  but  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the 
AYolf  Tower  rests  v/ith  its  footings  upon  the  rubble  of  the 
Roman  wall.  The  greatest  height  of  the  ashlar  work  was  about 
6  feet  6  inches  above  the  original  land  surface,  and  consisted 
of  seven  courses,  but  the  courses  on  either  side  of  the  higher 
sub-central  portion  gradually  tapered  away  so  that  at  the 
southern  end  the  plinth  and  sub-plinth  only  remained,  and 
then  not  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  The  whole  of 
the  ashlar  work  (the  stone  being  the  local  red  sandstone) 
had  been  carefully  constructed,  the  blocks  of  stone  being 
laid  in  very  regular,  and  for  the  most  part,  closely  jointed 
courses.  The  dressing  on  the  outer  faces  was  so  fine  as 
to  leave  little  trace  of  the  workman’s  chisel.  Many  of  the 
blocks  show  distinct  signs  of  weathering.  The  face  joints 
(bed  and  vertical)  were  in  many  places  so  close  that  it 
was  impossible  to  insert  the  blade  of  a  pocket  knife  between 
them.  The  same  care,  however,  had  not  been  bestowed  on 
the  interior  work  of  the  wall,  where  the  joints  varied  from 
touching  point  to  as  much  as  2  inches  in  width.  In  one 
instance  only  was  there  found  any  attempt  at  the  bonding  of 
a  second  course  of  squared  stones  with  those  forming  the 
ashlar  work.  No  trace  of  mortar  was  discovered  in  either 
the  bedding  or  the  joints  of  the  masonry.  The  height  of  the 
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plinth  and  sub-plinth  respectively  was  9  inches,  and  the 
height  of  the  superimposed  courses  uniformly  12  inches 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  ashlar  work. 

Behind  the  masonry  was  a  backing  of  rubble  work.  The 
rubble  and  masonry  together  gave  an  average  thickness  of 
4  feet  6  inches. 

The  foundations  were  solid  and  deep,  and  built  entirely  of 
rubble  of  precisely  the  same  character  as  that  which  formed 
the  inner  lining  to  the  masonry.  The  lowest  course  was 
formed  of  a  single  layer  of  boulder  stones  bedded  in  mortar, 
and  these  rested  upon  a  stratum  of  soft  undisturbed  red  sand¬ 
stone.  Coarse  river  gravel  and  silt  w^ere  freely  used  with  the 
mortar  in  these  foundations.  Behind  the  rubble  there  was  a 
solid  bank  of  fine  stiff  clayey  loam  in  some  places  2  feet 
9  inches  thick. 

A  trench  4  feet  wide  was  cut  in  front  of  the  entire  length 
of  the  wall.  In  this  were  found  many  fragments  of  worked 
stones  which  had  evidently  formed  part  of  the  superstructure 
of  the  wall,  as  they  were  of  the  same  size  as  those  used 
throughout,  viz.  from  1  to  4  feet  long,  and  about  the  same 
in  width  by  9  inches  to  a  foot  in  height ;  also  a  few  fragments 
of  amphorae,  roofing  tiles  (of  the  usual  Roman  type),  a 
portion  of  a  millstone,  a  piece  of  Roman  glass,  a  bone  pin, 
fragments  of  cinerary  urns  of  ‘  Upchurch  ’  ware,  and  one  small 
piece  of  ‘  Samian  ’  ware.  The  ditch  was  excavated  in  two 
places  and  a  portion  of  it  was  exposed  in  a  third.  It  was  not 
of  the  usual  V  shaped  form.  The  bottom  was  broad  and  flat, 
measuring  about  4  feet  4  inches  in  width.  Its  greatest  width 
from  lip  to  lip  measured  approximately  22  feet,  and  its 
greatest  depth  from  the  level  of  the  lowest  course  of  masonry 
or  sub-plinth  9  feet  3  inches.  There  Avas  nothing  of  importance 
found  in  the  earth  and  rubbish  that  had  accumulated  in  the 
ditch.  In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  a  beautifully  preserved 
flint  axe  of  the  palaeolithic  type  the  objects  recovered  from 
these  somewhat  extensive  excavations  were  very  few ;  two  or 
three  coins  of  Hadrian  and  Vespasian  and  some  eight  frag¬ 
ments  of  figured  ‘  Samian  ’  ware  were  also  found. 

The  most  important  information  obtained  by  this  last  find 
in  connexion  with  our  ancient  wall  is  the  curve  on  the 
southern  side,  which  confirms  the  generally  accepted  theory 
that  the  Newgate  was  the  south-east  corner  of  Roman  Deva. 

In  furnishing  this  information  to  the  Society  as  one  of  its 
local  secretaries  for  Cheshire,  I  have  to  thank  Professor  New- 
stead  (who  has  been  so  long  associated  with  our  local  Chester 
Society)  for  the  valuable  paper  he  read  before  it  at  the  opening 
meeting  of  our  present  Chester  Session  upon  the  subject.” 
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W.  DE  C.  Prideaux,  Esq.,  exhibited  an  armorial  pendant 
in  the  form  of  a  small  shield  with  the  arms  of  Talbot  a 


STONE  MOULD  (OBVERSE  AND  REVERSE)  FOUND  IN  BRECKNOCKSHIRE.  (1.) 

lion  and  om  engraAled  border  gold),  differenced  by  a  label  of 
three  points.  These  arms  were  borne  by  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot  at 
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the  Dunstable  Tournament  of  1308,  and  by  his  son  Richard 
at  the  second  Dunstable  Tournament  in  1334. 

H.  B.  P.  Owen,  Esq.,  exhibited  a  similar  pendant  with  the 
arms  of  Valence,  harry  of  tivelve  silver  cmd  azure  a  harder  of 
six  martlets  gules. 

C.  R.  Peers,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Secretary,  also  exhibited,  by  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Herts.  County  Museum,  a  third  pendant  of  the 
same  character  as  the  foregoing^,  with  the  arms  of  Bohun,  a 
plain  cotised  hend  hehueen  six  lions. 

Mill  Stephenson,  [Esq.,  B.A.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  small 
latten  shield  of  late  fifteenth  century  date  with  the  arms  of 
England. 

Henry  Owen,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  stone  mould 
(see  illustration  on  preceding  page),  perhaps  for  casting 
buttons,  found  lately  in  Brecknockshire. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  i-eturned  for  these  communi¬ 
cations  and  exhibitions. 
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ANNIVERSARY, 

FRIDAY,  23k  u  APRIL,  1!)09. 
ST.  GEORGE’S  DAY. 


CHARLES  HERCULES  READ,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  President, 
in  tlie  Chair. 

Arthur  Henry  Lyell,  Esq.,  M.A.,  and  John  Edward 
Pritchard,  Es(p,  were  appointed  Scrutators  of  the  Ballot. 
The  Rev.  Edward  Samuel  Dewick,  M.A.,  and  Henry 
Benjamin  Wheatley,  Esq.,  were  also  appointed  Assistant 
Scrutators. 

Henry  Avray  Tipjjing,  Esq.,  M.A.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

The  President  then  proceeded  to  deliver  the  following 
Address : 

“  Gentlemen, 

It  has  been  the  custom  for  the  President  to  begin  his 
Anniversary  Address  by  a  recital  of  the  gains  and  losses  that 
our  ranks  have  undergone  during  the  past  twelvemonth. 
First  there  comes  the  list  of  the  Fellows  we  have  lost  by 
death,  viz. ; 

William  Amhurst,  Baron  Amherst  of  Hackney,  16th 
January,  1909. 

George  Matthews  Arnold,  Esq.,  28th  May,  1908. 

Rev.  Henry  Barber,  M.D.,  20th  February,  1909. 

William  Bemrose,  Esq.,  6th  August,  1908. 

Paul  Bevan,  Esq.,  M.A.,  3rd  September,  1908. 

Sir  Edmund  Thomas  Bewley,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Sir  Thomas  Brooke,  Bart.,  16th  July,  1908. 

Joseph  Meadows  Cowper,  Esq.,  15th  October,  1908. 

George  Crafter  Croft,  Esq.,  2nd  July,  1908. 

Alfred  Dar byshire.  Esq.,  5th  July,  1908. 

Rev.  John  Silvester  Davies,  M.A.,  14th  February,  1909. 
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Rev.  Robert  Rashleigh  Duke,  B.A.,  14th  October,  1908. 
Rev.  Josepli  Woodfall  Ebsworth,  M.A.,  7th  June,  1908. 
Francis  Elgar,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  l7th  January,  1909. 
Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.,  31st 
May,  1908. 

William  John  Evelyn,  Esq.,  26th  June,  1908. 

Reginald  Stanley  Faber,  Esq.,  M.A.,  18th  December,  1908. 
William  Milner  Fawcett,  Esq.,  M.A.,  27th  December, 
1908. 

George  Edward  Fox,  Esq.,  M.A.,  7th  October,  1908. 
Hardinge  b'rank  Gifiard,  Esq.,  M.A.,  11th  October,  1908. 
Robert  Chellas  Graham,  Esq.,  B.A.,  22nd  November,  1908. 
Robert  Hovenden,  Esq.,  23rd  November,  1908. 
Honourable  Oliver  Howard,  20th  September,  1908. 
Frederick  Edward  Hulme,  Esq.,  11th  April,  1909. 
Alexander  Dionysius  Hobson  Leadman,  Esq.,  14th 
September,  1908. 

Bunnell  Lewis,  Esq.,  M.A.,  2nd  July,  1908. 

Frederic  John  Methold,  Esq.,  15th  December,  1908. 
James  Neale,  Esq.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  18th  January,  1909. 
Frederick  George  Hilton  Price,  Esq.,  14th  March,  1909. 
Major  Charles  Fox  Roe,  2nd  September,  1908. 

William  Oliver  Roper,  Esq.,  17th  September,  1908. 
Joshua  Brooking  Rowe,  Esq.,  28th  June,  1908. 

John  James  Stevenson,  Esq.,  5th  May,  1908. 

Whitley  Stokes,  Esq.,  C.S.I.,  C.I.E.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 
13th  April,  1909. 

George  Charles  Yates,  Esq.,  3rd  December,  1908. 


The  two  following  honoraiy  Fellows  have  also  died  : 

General  J.  F.  Nery  Delgado,  President  of  the  Geological 
Commission  of  Portugal,  3rd  August,  1908,  in  his 
74  th  year. 

Monsieur  Leon  Morel,  former  President  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Rheims,  20th  February,  1909,  in  his 
81st  year. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  resigned  since  the  last 
Anniversary : 

Captain  Adrian  Charles  Chamier. 

Colonel  Edward  Matthey,  C.B. 

John  Edward  Smith,  Esq. 

Sir  Edward  Maunde  Thompson,  K.C.B.,  I.S.O.,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  P.B.A. 
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The  following  have  been  elected  Fellows  since  the  last 
Anniversary : 

Edmund  Clarence  Richard  Armstrong,  Esq. 

George  Augustus  Auden,  Esq.,  M.A.,  M.D. 

Jerome  Nugent  Bankes,  Esq. 

Edward  Milligen  Beloe,  Esq. 

Robert  Valentine  Berkeley,  Esq. 

Edward  Oliver  Pleydell  Bouverie,  Est[. 

Frederick  William  Bull,  Esq. 

Sir  William  Edward  Davidson,  K.C.IM.G.,  C.B.,  M.A.,  K.C. 

Charles  Harding  Firth,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Hon.  LL.D. 

Edward  Seymour  Forster,  Es(|.,  M.A. 

Ralph  Griffin,  Esq. 

Rev.  Edmund  Carles  Hopper,  M.A. 

Montagu  Rhodes  James,  Esq.,  Litt.  D.,  Provost  of  King’s 
College,  Cambridge. 

Philip  Mainwaring  Johnston,  Esq.,  F.R.I.B.A. 

William  Thorpe  Jones,  Es([. 

Charles  Lethbridge  Kingsford,  Esq.,  Ai.A. 

Rev.  William  Macgregor,  M.A. 

Alfred  Pei’cival  Maudslay,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Percy  Manning,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Alfred  William  Oke,  Esq.,  B.A.,  LL.M. 

Harold  Clifford  Smith,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Henry  Avray  Tipping,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Lt.-Col.  Phineas  Barrett  Tuthill,  R.A.  M.C.,  M.D. 

Major  Wilmot  Vaughan. 

Duncan  Grant  Warrand,  Esq.,  M.A. 

The  record  of  our  losses  by  death,  always  a  melancholy  task, 
contains  this  year  the  names  of  some  that  we  could  ill  afford 
to  lose.  First  of  these  comes  that  of  our  former  President, 
my  old  friend  Sir  John  Evans,  a  man  whose  wide,  accurate, 
and  ready  knowledge,  joined  to  an  unusual  industry  and 
capacity  for  business,  would  have  distinguished  him  from  his 
fellows  at  any  time  or  in  any  surroundings.  Not  less  remark¬ 
able  was  a  versatility  of  talent  that  enabled  him,  at  one  time 
or  another  during  a  long  and  busy  life,  to  hold  with  distinc¬ 
tion  every  variety  of  office.  Whether  as  President  of  the 
Paper  Manufacturers’  Association,  as  Chairman  of  Quarter 
Sessions,  as  Treasurer  of  the  Royal  Society,  or  as  President  of 
the  Numismatic  Society,  of  the  Geological  Society,  or  as  the 
occupant  of  this  chair,  in  all  of  these  his  adroit  handling  of 
the  matter  in  question  inevitably  compelled  the  respect  and 
attention  of  all  who  worked  with  him. 
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He  was  born  in  1823,  his  father  being  the  Rev.  Benoni 
Evans,  once  headmaster  of  the  Grammar  School  at  Market 
Bosworth,  where  John  Evans  was  educated.  The  calls  of 
business  prevented  him  from  being  sent  up  to  Oxford,  and  he 
went  to  Germany  instead  to  prejiare  him  for  entrance  into  the 
firm  of  Dickinsons,  of  which  family  his  mother  was  a  member. 
His  connection  with  antiquarian  pursuits  began  at  an  early 
age.  He  joined  the  Numismatic  Society  in  1849  and  became 
a  Fellow  of  our  Society  three  years  later,  and  his  Coins  of 
the  Ancient  Britons,  still  the  standard  work  on  the  subject, 
appeared  in  1864.  As  early  as  1851,  however,  he  read  a 
paper  before  this  Society  on  some  Roman  remains  found  at 
Boxmoor,  and  in  1860  he  made  an  important  communication 
on  the  then  much  debated  question  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
flint  implements  discovered  at  Abbeville  by  M.  Boucher  de 
Perthes,  a  subject  on  which  he  became  a  recognised  authority. 
The  large  and  important  collections  of  the  kind  that  he  had 
formed  led  naturally,  in  his  case,  to  the  production  of  that 
most  useful  work.  The  Ancient  Stone  Implements  of  Great 
Britain,  just  as  his  interest  in  the  Bronze  Age  produced  the 
complementary  volume  on  the  Bronze  Age  in  these  islands. 
Wide  as  these  interests  were,  numismatic,  geological,  and  pre¬ 
historic,  they  did  not  by  any  means  exhaust  even  the  anti¬ 
quarian  side  of  his  energies.  The  indexes  to  Archaeologia  and 
our  Proceedings  alone  amply  demonstrate  that  anything  of 
human  interest,  even  to  English  delft  ware,  provided  John 
Evans  with  an  agreeable  opportunity  for  research  and  dis¬ 
cussion. 

In  Sir  John  Evans,  I,  like  many  another  member  of  this 
Society,  lost  an  old  friend.  I  first  made  his  acquaintance  in 
the  year  1874,  in  the  eminently  congenial  company  of  Sir 
Wollaston  Franks,  and  for  some  years  following  I  spent  many 
pleasant  and  profitable  days  and  even  weeks  in  the  company 
of  both,  both  in  England  and  abroad.  I  cannot  over-estimate 
the  privilege  I  possessed  in  having  been  in  close  touch  for  so 
many  years  with  two  such  men,  each  full  of  knowledge,  and 
yet  differing  in  character,  so  that  each  formed  the  comple¬ 
ment  of  the  other.  When  in  1892  Sir  John  Evans  retired 
from  the  Presidency  of  this  Society,  Sir  Wollaston  Franks 
agreed  to  allow  himself  to  be  nominated  for  the  chair  on  con¬ 
dition  that  I  would  consent  to  accept  the  post  of  secretary,  a 
suggestion  due  to  Sir  John’s  clever  grasp  of  the  situation.  In 
this  way  my  intimate  connection  with  the  Society  is  directly  due 
to  him.  Both  here  and  at  the  British  Museum  our  relations 
were  of  an  intimate  kind  up  to  within  a  few  years  of  his 
death,  when  illnesses  necessarily  kept  him  away  from  both 
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places.  In  this  room  perhaps  as  much  as  anywhere  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  miss  him.  He  was  ever  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  dignity  and  high  traditions  of  the  Society,  and  he  never 
spared  himself  when  he  thought  the  welfare  of  the  Society 
demanded  his  presence  or  his  voice.  A  ready  debater,  with 
a  marvellous  gift  in  having  his  knowledge  at  his  fingers’ 
ends,  he  was  a  type  of  man  whose  presence  in  such  a  body  as 
ours  was  invaluable,  and  it  will  doubtless  be  long  before  we 
find  anyone  adequately  to  fill  the  gap  his  death  has  made  in 
our  ranks. 

The  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Frederick  George  Hilton  Price, 
our  Director,  at  the  early  age  of  67,  must  have  been  a  great 
shock  to  all  the  Fellows  of  the  Society.  He  had  had  trifling 
illnesses  occasionally  during  the  past  few  years,  but  I  believe 
nothing  in  his  health  had  given  any  warning  of  the  sudden 
end.  His  genial  and  kindly  nature,  apart  from  his  interest  in 
various  branches  of  archaeology,  will  make  his  absence  from 
our  meetings  very  sensibly  felt.  A  banker  by  profession,  and 
in  a  manner  even  from  his  birth,  he  gave  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  the  archaeology  of  the  profession,  in  which  he 
included  also  the  medieval  history  of  the  City.  His  Hand¬ 
book  of  London  Bankers  contains  a  quantity  of  interesting 
matter  relating  to  the  early  bankers  and  goldsmiths  of 
London,  while  the  Marygold  and  the  Signs  of  Lombard  Street 
deal  with  the  ancient  conditions  of  the  City  and  its  life  in  a 
cheery  conversational  way  that  was  characteristic  of  the  author. 
In  connection  with  these  studies  and  researches  he  made  large 
and  valuable  collections  of  relics  of  old  London,  but  his  main 
collection  was  unquestionably  that  of  Egyptian  antiquities. 
These  he  gathered  together  with  great  industry  for  many 
years  past,  and  as  an  illustration  of  the  smaller  or  ‘  cabinet  ’ 
objects  of  Egyptian  antiquity,  his  collection  is  probably 
the  best  in  private  hands  in  this  country.  Mr.  Price  printed 
an  elaborate  catalogue  of  it  in  two  volumes.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  President  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund 
and  a  Vice-President  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology, 
besides  being  a  Fellow  of  the  Zoological,  Geological,  and 
Numismatic  Societies.  He  took  great  pride  in  his  position  as 
Director  of  the  Society,  and  was  very  assiduous  in  his  atten¬ 
dances  at  the  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee,  of  which  as 
Director  he  was  chairman;  he  was  also  treasurer  of  the  Sil- 
chester  Fund,  an  office  in  which  he  took  a  special  interest  from 
his  association  with  Silchester  exploration  in  early  days,  before 
the  Society  entered  on  the  scene.  Probably  the  most  serious 
undertaking  in  which  he  took  a  leading  part  was  the  investi- 
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gation  of  the  Koman  villa  at  Brading  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
the  remains  of  which  were  kept  open  for  some  time  to  the 
public  by  his  instrumentality.  In  all  these  undertakings  he 
added  to  the  list  of  his  friends,  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
few  men  have  died  leaving  fewer  enemies  than  Hilton  Price. 
By  his  will  he  leaves  a  sum  of  £100  to  be  added  to  the 
Research  Fund  of  the  Society,  a  much  appreciated  addition. 

Although  Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson  did  not  take  any  prominent 
part  in  our  proceedings  as  a  rule,  he  was  a  man  of  distinction 
in  his  own  profession  of  architecture,  and  to  him  and  to  the 
school  that  he  represented  is  probably  to  a  great  extent  due 
the  advance  in  taste  in  recent  times  of  our  domestic  architec¬ 
ture.  To  say  that  he  was  a  friend  of  William  Morris  of  itself 
indicates  that  his  intellect  and  tastes  were  something  out  of 
the  common.  He  brought  before  the  Society  some  years  ago 
an  elaborate  essay  on  the  fruitful  theme  of  the  restoration  of 
the  Mausoleum  of  Halicarnassus.  His  opinions  on  such  ques¬ 
tions  were  held  with  an  unrelenting  tenacity  and  vigour, 
and  his  denunciation  of  church  restoration  and  similar 
‘  vandalisms  ’  were  curiously  at  variance  with  his  real  kindly 
nature. 

In  Lord  Amherst  of  Hackney,  who  died  on  the  16th  of 
January  last,  the  Society  has  lost  a  man  of  a  type  altogether 
too  rare  in  this  country.  Endowed  with  great  natural  taste, 
and  in  possession  of  means  enough  to  gratify  it  to  the  full,  he 
formed  collections  of  Egyptian  and  other  antiquities  which 
have  made  his  name  well  known  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
archaeological  world,  while  his  library  was  in  the  first  rank  in 
England.  It  is  a  sad  thing  that  not  only  had  these  splendid 
collections  to  be  dispersed,  but  that  the  fact  probably  hastened 
the  death  of  Lord  Amherst  himself. 

Mr.  William  Bemrose  was  one  of  those  typical  collectors  of 
whom  England  furnishes  so  many  examples.  A  member  of 
the  well-known  firru  at  Derby,  he  was  possessed  of  ample 
means,  and  made  considerable  collections  both  of  the  porcelain 
of  his  native  city  and  of  allied  wares,  upon  which  he  published 
several  books  of  no  little  merit,  as  well  as  a  volume  on  the 
life  and  works  of  Wright  of  Derby.  Though  of  a  good  age, 
viz.  77,  his  death  was  quite  unexpected. 

Dr.  Whitley  Stokes,  who  died  on  the  12th  instant, 
belonged  to  another  categor}^  of  antiquaries.  His  reputation 
as  an  authority  on  Celtic  literature  stood  in  the  first  rank,  aud 
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there  was  no  serial  publication  connected  with  the  subject  that 
had  not  his  name  in  its  editorial  list.  It  is  somewhat  curious 
that  his  real  business  in  life  should  have  been  Indian  Law,  and 
that  his  distinction  in  this  other  field  of  activity  again  brought 
him  into  the  front  rank,  so  that  he  became  eventually  Secretary 
of  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Government  of  India.  Such 
distinction  in  two  such  useful  fields  might  have  brought  more 
recognition  by  the  Government  than  the  C.S.I.  and  C.I.E. 
bestowed  upon  him  more  than  30  years  ago. 

Mr.  George  C.  Yates,  who  was  for  many  years  past  chief 
clerk  of  the  Salford  County  Court,  was  a  local  antiquary  of  a 
useful  kind.  He  did  nothing  for  our  Society,  but  he  deserves 
our  gratitude  for  having  founded  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Antiquarian  Society. 

Mr.  George  Edward  Fox  will  always  be  associated  in  this 
Society  with  the  excavation  of  the  Roman  City  of  Silchester. 
He  was  most  enthusiastic  in  the  conduct  of  the  excavations 
while  his  health  lasted,  and,  as  some  of  us  saw,  even  when  he 
was  in  anything  but  a  good  state  of  health,  he  still  attended  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Society  when  the  Annual  Report  was 
read.  Mr.  Fox  was  trained  as  an  architect  and  had  great 
taste  in  matters  of  form  and  decoration,  and  his  drawings  in 
our  publications  will  show  what  an  exquisite  feeling  he  had 
for  delicate  gradations  of  form  and  surface.  During  his 
archaeological  period,  after  he  retired  from  the  active  pursuit 
of  his  profession,  he  devoted  himself  almost  entirely  to  the 
Roman  remains  in  this  country.  It  may  be  safely  said  that 
he  died  regretted  by  every  person  who  had  the  advantage  of 
knowing  him. 

A  familiar  figure  to  Fellows  of  the  Society  of  all  but  the 
most  recent  years,  that  of  our  former  clerk,  Mr.  E.  C.  Ireland, 
has  disappeared  from  amongst  us  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
having  been  first  appointed  in  the  year  1852.  Those  of 
us  who  remember  the  Society  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Knight 
Watson’s  secretaryship  and  later,  cannot  have  forgotten  the 
invariable  courtesy  and  kindness  that  they  always  received 
from  Mr.  Ireland.  Of  a  kindly,  gentle  nature,  he  associated 
himself  to  the  full  with  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  Society, 
to  which  he  was  devoted  to  an  extent  that  words  can  hardly 
express.  Mr.  Ireland  was  always  ready  to  help  forward  any¬ 
thing  or  anybody  in  the  Society  in  all  matters  connected  with 
his  work  in  the  library,  and  his  devotion  to  certain  individuals 
who  had  held  office  in  the  Society  was  but  little  short  of  that 
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of  a  devotee  to  his  patron  saint.  He  had  availed  himself  up 
to  quite  the  last  of  the  privilege  of  attending  our  evening 
meetings,  which  in  all  probability  was  for  him  the  principal 
event  of  each  week. 

Among  our  Honorary  Fellows  we  have  lost  Monsieur  Leon 
Morel,  of  Rheims,  who  died  on  20th  February,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  81  years.  He  is  chiefly  known  for  his 
investigations  in  cemeteries  of  the  Early  Iron  Age  in  the 
department  of  Marne.  He  formed  a  very  large  and  important 
collection  of  antiquities  of  this  period,  the  most  interesting  of 
which  are  reproduced  in  his  work  entitled  La  Champagne 
Souterraine.  The  British  Museum  possessed  practically 
nothing  of  the  kind  from  the  Continent,  and  hearing  that 
M.  Morel  wished  to  dispose  of  his  collection  some  eight  years 
ago,  I  entered  into  negotiations  with  him  for  its  purchase, 
and  after  a  considerable  correspondence  concluded  the  business, 
and  the  collection  was  safely  removed  to  the  British  Museum 
some  years  ago.  He  was  elected  an  Honorary  Fellow  in 
1901. 

Another  gap  in  our  list  of  Honorary  Fellows  is  caused  by 
the  death  on  3rd  August  of  General  Joaquim  Filippe  Nery 
Delgado,  at  the  age  of  74.  General  Delgado  was  at  his  death 
President  of  the  Geological  Commission  of  Portugal.  His 
archaeological  work  chiefly  lay  in  the  prehistoric  borderland 
between  archaeology  and  geology,  and  I  well  remember  his 
activity  at  prehistoric  congresses  on  the  Continent  in  the 
period  just  before  1880.  He  had  been  on  our  honorary  list 
since  1894. 

I  will  now  say  a  few  words  about  our  own  domestic 
affairs. 

Although  the  excavations  at  Silchester  in  1908  did  not 
bring  to  light  anything  of  special  importance,  they  are  note¬ 
worthy  as  completing  the  systematic  examination  of  the  large 
site  of  100  acres  within  the  wall  which  was  begun  in  1890, 
and  we  are  now  in  possession  (for  the  first  time)  of  the 
complete  ground  plan  of  a  Romano-British  town  without  any 
admixture  of  a  military  element. 

It  is  proposed  that  we  should  now  undertake  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  another  problem  of  a  more  complicated  kind,  viz.  the 
excavation  of  Old  Sarum,  a  site  of  altogether  unusual  interest, 
as  containing  within  the  confines  of  a  British  stronghold  both 
Roman  and  later  remains.  I  think  General  Pitt-Rivers  made 
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proposals  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Salisbury  with  the  view 
of  carrying  out  the  exploration  himself,  but  they  declined  to 
entrust  the  work  to  a  private  individual.  They  are,  however, 
quite  favourably  disposed  to  our  undertaking  the  work,  while 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  and  the  Office  of  Works,  all 
of  whom  are  concerned,  also  concur.  It  is  hoped  that  an 
agreement  regulating  the  conditions  of  excavation,  more  or 
less  on  the  lines  of  that  made  with  regard  to  Silchester,  may 
shortly  be  ready  for  confirmation  on  behalf  of  the  Society, 
and  that  operations  may  be  begun  in  the  autumn. 

Circumstances  have  made  it  desirable  that  another  im¬ 
portant  piece  of  exploration  should  take  place  at  an  early 
date.  This  is  the  thorough  excavation  of  the  site  of  the 
Roman  city  of  Verulamium,  a  place  of  far  more  importance 
than  Silchester,  and  of  nearly  twice  its  area.  When  this 
scheme  takes  form  it  is  but  fitting  that  the  Society  should 
take  a  leading  part  in  carrying  it  out,  and  see  that  a  proper 
organization  is  devised  for  the  purpose.  Our  communications 
on  the  subject  with  the  owner,  Lord  Verulam,  have  been 
favourably  received. 

Since  the  last  Anniversary  the  Treasurer  and  Mr.  Francis 
W.  Reader  have  continued  to  watch  excavations  in  the  City 
of  London,  and  before  long  they  hope  to  report  fully  on 
various  discoveries  of  ancient  remains ;  meantime  a  few  notes 
on  the  subject  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

In  August  of  last  year  a  very  perfect  piece  of  the  City  wall 
came  to  light  in  America  Square,  just  north  of  a  portion 
examined  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Langley  in  1880.  There  was  nothing 
abnormal  about  the  wall,  which  was  laid  bare  to  the  Roman 
foundation,  and  was  duly  drawn  and  photographed,  the  out¬ 
side  only  being  visible.  The  line  of  the  medieval  City  ditch 
could  be  clearly  made  out,  but  the  most  interesting  fact 
revealed  by  this  excavation  was  the  existence  of  a  ditch  only 
about  12  feet  wide,  and  beginning  some  12  feet  from  the  wall 
plinth.  This  was  filled  with  black  mud  containing  many 
shells  of  aquatic  snails,  also  fragments  of  Samian  and  Romano- 
Briti.sh  pottery,  but  none  of  a  later  date.  The  resemblance  of 
the  ditch  to  that  found  in  1906  by  All  Hallows  Church  during 
the  New  Broad  Street  excavations  was  remarkable. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  year  an  important  site  was  cleared 
between  Great  Winchester  Street  and  Austin  Friars,  work 
there  being  still  in  progress.  Remains  of  the  cloister  to  the 
north  of  the  Friars’  church  were  found,  and  have  been  care¬ 
fully  measured  by  officials  of  the  London  County  Council,  who 
were  busily  engaged  for  some  days.  Mr.  Norman  has  recorded 
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elsewhere  the  destruction  in  1896  of  a  fifteenth- century  arch, 
also  belonging  to  the  cloister,  which  was  latterly  embedded  in 
a  house  numbered  10  Austin  Friars.  During  the  present 
excavation  several  Tudor  foundation  arches  have  also  been 
laid  bare.  They  are  at  right  angles  to  Great  Winchester 
Street,  the  most  northern  of  them  almost  touching  that 
thoroughfare.  They  are  thought  to  have  formed  part  of  Win¬ 
chester  or  Paulet  House,  after  the  first  Marquis  of  Winchester, 
who  lived  there. 

Since  the  last  anniversary  not  much  digging  has  been  done 
on  the  Christ’s  Hospital  site  by  the  Office  of  Works.  They 
have  chiefly  devoted  their  energies  to  building  an  extension 
of  the  Post  Office,  which  is  now  in  a  forward  condition. 
A  large  strip,  however,  of  ground  towards  Giltspur  Street 
cleared  by  the  destruction  still  remains  vacant,  and  as  it  was 
certain  that  this  must  contain  the  angle  bastion  of  the  wall 
which  here  runs  south  to  Newgate,  those  interested  in  the 
matter  felt  that  here  was  a  fine  opportunity  of  perfecting  our 
knowledge  as  far  as  possible  with  regard  to  the  construction 
and  probable  date  of  one  at  least  of  the  bastions  that  defended 
our  city.  Leave  was  obtained  from  the  Council  to  appropriate 
some  money  for  the  purpose ;  the  bastion  was  found  a  few 
feet  below  the  surface,  just  where  it  ought  to  have  been,  and 
an  excavation  is  now  in  progress  which  should  yield  important 
results.  Mr.  Norman  hopes  to  arrange  an  afternoon’s  meeting 
there  at  once  for  any  Fellows  who  like  to  attend.  He  fears 
that  the  work  will  be  somewhat  more  expensive  than  was 
anticipated. 

It  may  perhaps  be  right  to  remind  you  how  early  last 
winter  it  became  known  that,  unless  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  was  speedily  raised,  that  interesting  fragment  of 
thirteenth-century  architecture,  the  gateway  of  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew  the  Great,  West  Smithfield,  would  be  destroyed.  An 
appeal  for  funds  was  made,  a  public  meeting  arranged, 
and  you  will  be  glad  to  know  that  greatly  through  the 
energy  of  our  Fellow  Mr.  E.  A.  Webb  the  archway  has  been 
saved. 

Another  relic  of  the  past,  perhaps  as  interesting  in  its  way, 
is  the  lower  part  of  the  tower  of  the  church  of  St.  Alphege 
London  Wall,  once  a  part  of  the  chapel  of  Elsing  Spital,  a 
hospital  founded  by  William  de  Elsing  in  1329.  Two  or 
three  years  ago,  when  tlie  tower  was  in  danger  of  destruction, 
we  forwarded  to  the  church  authorities  a  resolution  pointing 
out  its  high  architectural  and  historical  value  and  pleading 
for  its  retention.  The  building  I  am  told  was  only  respited, 
and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  repeating  the  plea. 
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The  Kesearcli  Fund  of  the  Society  applicable  to  these  and 
similar  investigations  still  remains  in  a  very  inadequate 
state ;  so  much  so  that  our  contributions  are  usually  nominal 
amounts.  The  utility  of  such  a  fund,  both  as  helping  forward 
good  work  and  also  in  giving  the  Society  some  control  over 
the  methods  of  exploration,  has  more  than  once  been  pointed 
out  from  this  chair,  and  I  can  do  no  more  than  commend  it  to 
such  of  the  Fellows  as  have  the  progress  of  British  archaeology 
at  heart.  During  the  past  year  we  have  decided  to  raise  the 
fees  payable  by  new  Fellows  on  admission  from  £11  to  £13, 
the  extra  sum  thus  gained  being  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Research  Fund.  This  will  sensibly  increase  the  amount  at 
our  disposal,  but  by  no  means  to  the  extent  required.  During 
the  past  year  grants  have  been  made  for  explorations  at 
Silchester,  Corbridge,  Caerwent,  and  Stroud  (Hants.),  and 
for  further  wmrks  upon  the  Northleigh  Villas. 

The  new  card  catalogue  of  the  library  is  now  completed 
and  will  soon  be  ready  for  use.  The  need  of  a  subject  index 
has  also  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Library  Committee,  and 
the  Council  has  authorised  the  Committee  to  have  such  an 
index  prepared.  A  new  catalogue  of  the  Society’s  manuscripts 
has  also  been  considered  desirable  by  the  Council,  and  the 
work  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Herbert  of  the  British 
Museum. 

The  Society  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  completion  of  the 
Index  to  Vols.  I.  to  XX.  of  the  Second  Series  of  Proceedings 
of  the  Society.  This  useful  wmrk  has  been  carried  out  bj^  our 
Fellow  Mr.  Mill  Stephenson,  and  I  feel  sure  that  the  Fellows 
will  find  it  of  the  greatest  utility  and  a  work  worthy  of  our 
best  traditions. 

Two  accessions  to  our  library  deserve  notice  from  their 
exceptional  character.  One  is  a  fine  collection  of  original 
drawings  by  our  late  Fellow  Mr.  G.  E.  Fox,  many  of  them  of 
extraordinary  beauty,  together  with  a  number  of  books  from 
Mr.  Fox’s  library.  For  all  of  these  the  Society  is  indebted  to 
the  good  offices  of  Mr.  Mill  Stephenson.  The  other  addition 
is  a  valuable  and  beautiful  manuscript  known  as  the  Anti- 
phonal  of  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian.  It  is  of  Italian  fifteenth- 
century  work,  and  contains  a  number  of  exquisite  miniature 
paintings  in  the  best  style  of  that  tasteful  period.  An  in¬ 
scription  in  one  of  the  illuminated  capitals  to  the  effect  that 
the  paintings  are  by  the  brothers  Mantegna  is  believed  to  be 
due  to  the  mistaken  enthusiasm  of  a  later  artist.  But  in 
spite  of  this,  the  volume  is  a  delightful  possession  for  the 
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Society,  and  we  can  but  be  grateful  to  the  kindly  thought  that 
prompted  our  Fellow  Sir  Thomas  Brooke  to  bequeath  it  to 
us  from  among  the  many  treasures  of  the  same  kind  that  he 
had  gathered  together. 

I  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  one  matter  connected  with  my 
own  section  of  the  British  Museum.  I  mean  the  acquisition 
of  the  splendid  collection  of  prehistoric  bronze  implements 
formed  by  our  distinguished  Fellow  Canon  Greenwell.  His 
name  is  so  well  known  in  connection  with  prehistoric  archse- 
ology,  that  even  had  the  collection  itself  been  of  secondary 
importance  it  would  have  acquired  a  much  greater  interest 
from  having  been  of  his  making.  It  is  in  fact  probably 
the  finest  and  most  comprehensive  series  that  has  ever  been 
brought  together  in  this  country,  and  by  its  acquisition 
the  national  museum  has  been  enormously  enriched,  to  an 
extent  that,  having  regard  to  the  space  at  my  disposal,  is 
almost  embarrassing.  The  collection  consists  principally  of 
bronze  weapons  from  these  islands,  but  in  addition  to  these 
there  is  a  very  good  representation  of  continental  and  other 
foreign  types.  As  you  are  aware,  we  owe  this  truly  magnifi¬ 
cent  gift  to  the  liberality  of  my  friend  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
and  I  am  proud  to  have  played  a  modest  but,  I  think,  useful 
part  in  the  transaction. 

The  one  event  of  the  first  importance  for  British  archaeology 
that  has  taken  place  during  the  past  year  is  the  appointment 
of  a  Royal  Commission  to  deal  with  the  ancient  and  historical 
monuments  of  this  country.  For  many  years  past  the  Society 
has  pressed  upon  the  Government  of  the  day  the  urgent  neces¬ 
sity  of  definite  action  in  regard  to  prehistoric  and  other 
remains,  but  up  to  now  with  only  very  limited  success.  The 
Ancient  Monuments  Act,  under  which  an  Inspector  of  Ancient 
Monuments  was  appointed,  is  of  very  trifling  utility  owing 
to  its  restricted  provisions,  and  the  office  of  inspector,  even 
when  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  such  unusual  energy,  resource, 
and  knowledge  as  the  late  General  Pitt-Rivers,  was  practically 
ineffective  from  the  fact  that  it  had  no  money  placed  at  its 
disposal.  I  understand  that  the  post  is  now  vacant,  and  I 
ardently  trust  that  some  steps  may  be  taken  to  make  it  a 
living  and  useful  office.  It  will,  in  any  case,  be  our  duty  to 
make  urgent  representations  to  the  Government  in  that 
direction. 

The  Ancient  Monuments  Commission  had  its  origin  in  a 
joint  appeal  to  the  Prime  Minister  on  behalf  of  this  Society, 
the  R(.)yal  Academy  of  Arts,  and  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
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Architects,  following  upon  the  appointment  of  just  such  a 
Commission  for  Scotland.  It  would  appear  that  other  minor 
societies  also  supported  the  appeal,  without,  however,  asso¬ 
ciating;  themselves  with  us.  The  Prime  Minister  in  due 
course  announced  his  intention  of  appointing  an  English 
Commission,  and  finally  the  list  of  the  Commissioners  was 
published.  Having  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  movement, 
and  not  less  to  the  standing  and  antiquity  of  this  Society,  as 
well  as  to  the  fact  that  we  are  recognized  by  the  Government 
as  the  leading  archteological  body  in  the  country,  the  Society, 
and  in  fact  the  world  at  large,  was  greatly  surprised  to  find 
that,  whereas  a  certain  number  of  minor  bodies  had  been 
invited  to  nominate  members  of  the  Commission,  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  had  been  entirely  ignored,  and  had  no  nominees 
or  delegates  on  the  Commission.  The  Council  at  once  took  this 
state  of  things  into  consideration  and  made  representations  to 
the  Prime  Minister.  His  explanation  was  a  remarkable  one. 
It  was  to  the  effect  that  whereas  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
possess  adequate  knowledge  of  the  constitution  and  member¬ 
ship  of  the  less  important  societies  in  question,  he  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  invite  them  to  nominate  their  own  representatives,  but 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  was  so  well 
known  and  distinguished  a  body  that  he  had  had  no  difficulty 
in  selecting  from  among  its  members  competent  representatives 
for  the  Commission.  While  the  Council  could  not  accept  this 
explanation  as  meeting  their  objections,  they  gave  further 
consideration  to  the  position,  and  came  to  what  I  venture  to 
think  was  not  only  the  most  practical,  but  the  most  dignified 
decision.  It  was  to  regard  the  matter  in  this  wise.  The 
Society  with  other  similarly  minded  bodies  had  asked  the 
Government  to  appoint  a  Royal  Commission,  without  making 
any  conditions ;  the  Government  had  done  so,  thus  granting 
our  request.  We  then  had  two  courses  open  to  us,  and  I 
think  only  two ;  the  one  was  to  ignore  the  Commission, 
saying  that  its  constitution  was  not  to  our  mind ;  the  other  was 
to  accept  it  and  give  it  our  loyal  support,  a  support  which  it 
would  need  and  appreciate  the  more  if  it  did  not  contain 
within  itself  the  requisites  for  success.  I  need  not  tell  you 
now  that  we  adopted  the  latter  course,  and  I  was  empowered 
by  the  Council  to  inform  the  Commission  that  all  our 
resources  would  be  unreservedly  placed  at  their  disposal,  a 
privilege  that  I  know  has  been  appreciated  to  the  full.  I 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  in  all  the 
negotiations  with  the  chairman  and  secretaiy  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  I  always  received,  as  the  Society’s  representative,  the 
greatest  courtesy  and  kindness  at  the  hands  of  both  of  these 
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gentlemen.  Neither  of  them  was  in  any  way  responsible  for 
the  situation  to  which  we  had  taken  objection,  and  both  were, 
and  are,  most  anxious  that  the  work  of  the  Commission  should 
be  successful,  and  I  trust  it  may  be. 

It  is  not  for  this  Society,  far  less  for  me,  to  dictate  to  the 
Royal  Commission  in  what  way  it  should  carry  out  the  royal 
mandate.  But  it  certainly  struck  me,  and  doubtless  others 
also,  that  having  regard  to  the  vastness  of  the  task  imposed 
upon  the  Commission,  the  Government  undertook  the  responsi¬ 
bility  with  an  astonishingly  light  heart.  There  can  be  no  com¬ 
parison  between  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  in  England 
and  that  of  the  Scottish  and  Welsh  Commissions.  The 
English  schedule  of  monuments  will  be  inconceivably  greater 
than  either,  and  one  can  well  believe  that  a  good  deal  of 
anxious  thought  has  been  devoted  to  the  mere  question  of 
how  to  begin  such  an  inquiry  in  an  effective  way.  There  is 
first  the  troublesome  task  of  unearthing  the  existing  material 
on  the  subject,  on  which  I  shall  have  a  word  to  say  later; 
then  the  decision  as  to  the  broad  lines  on  which  the  inquiry 
is  to  be  conducted,  whether  it  shall  be  by  periods  over  the 
whole  country,  or  whether  the  counties  shall  be  taken  one  by 
one,  and  a  complete  schedule  made  of  each,  to  include  remains 
of  all  periods.  I  believe,  for  many  reasons,  the  latter  method 
is  to  be  adopted. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  to  make  the  schedule 
of  the  monuments  alone  will  take  a  good  many  years,  and  that 
the  Commission  will  have  to  employ  competent  people,  and 
pay  them,  to  visit  the  sites. 

In  this  respect  there  is  one  circumstance,  in  all  other  ways 
greatly  to  be  deplored,  that  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  should  they  care  to  take  advantage  of  it.  I  refer  to 
the  rumour  that  the  Victoria  County  History  is  to  come  to  an 
end  as  soon  as  the  volumes  now  in  hand  are  issued.*  This  sad 
event,  as  it  assuredly  is,  will,  however,  set  free  a  number  of 
people  who  have  been  engaged  upon  just  such  work  as  the 
Commission  requires  to  be  done ;  and  it  may  be  that  some  of 
the  material  already  gathered  for  the  volumes  of  the  history 
that  now  will  not  appear  might  well  be  available  for  the 
Commission.  Those  observations  are  made  entirely  from  the 
point  of  view  of  an  outsider.  I  have  no  more  special  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  views  of  the  promoters  of  the  Victoria  County 
History  than  I  have  of  those  of  the  Royal  Commission. 

*  I  am  glad  io  find  that  the  case  of  the  Victoria  County  Histoiy  is  by  no  means 
so  grave.  A  scheme  for  its  continuance  has  been  set  on  foot,  with  fair  prospect 
of  success,  more  particularly  as  the  King  has  graciously  expressed  his  interest  in 
its  well-being. 
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When  the  Commission  got  to  work,  I  was,  as  you  know, 
summoned  as  the  first  witness,  and  albeit  a  somewhat  arduous 
ordeal,  my  examination  gave  me  afterwards  a  good  deal  of 
matter  for  thought.  The  main  object  of  the  Commissioners 
was,  of  course,  to  obtain  from  me,  first,  a  statement  of  the 
existing  material  for  making  a  schedule  of  the  monuments 
with  which  the}^  would  have  to  deal,  and  how  far  such 
material  was  available ;  second,  the  methods  that  had  been 
adopted,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  in  making  surveys 
and  records  of  such  ancient  monuments  ;  and  thirdly, liow  such 
Commissions,  were  constituted  on  the  Continent.  In  dealino; 
with  the  many  questions  on  those  points,  I  was  forced  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  had 
not  taken  full  advantage  of  its  opportunities,  and  that  it 
should  have  had  at  its  command  much  more  material  of  the 
kind  required  for  the  work  of  this  Commission.  The  first 
question  that  the  ordinary  layman  would  ask  is  whether 
there  exist  any  lists  of  the  various  classes  of  ancient  monu¬ 
ments  in  England,  prehistoric,  Roman,  or  Saxon.  The  only 
answer  that  can  be  made  is  that  here  and  there  certain 
localities  have  been  adequately  treated,  but  that  a  general 
conspectus  of  British  arclneology,  as  shown  by  its  monuments, 
does  not  exist.  Another  question  of  secondary  importance 
was  as  to  the  existence  of  an  accepted  method  of  differen¬ 
tiating  by  symbols  the  remains  of  various  dates  on  archeo¬ 
logical  maps.  On  this  I  produced  the  archeological  surveys 
published  by  the  Society,  but  I  could  not  assure  the  Com¬ 
mission  that  even  the  limited  set  of  symbols  used  therein 
had  been  generally  accepted  and  used  in  this  country, 
far  less  universally.  The  answers  that  I  was  bound  to 
return  to  these  and  similar  questions  forced  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  the  systematic  treatment  of  the  archeo¬ 
logy  of  our  own  country  there  was  an  immense  field 
open  to  our  energies,  and  that  this  Society  could  usefully 
labour  in  it.  We  have  not  only  a  very  fine  library,  but  also 
a  great  mass  of  unpublished  material,  and  in  my  judgment  it 
is  incumbent  upon  us  to  make  this  more  available  and  useful 
than  it  has  hitherto  been,  not  only  to  our  own  Fellows,  but  if 
occasion  arises,  as  it  has  arisen,  to  the  world  at  large.  I  am 
happy  to  think  that  during  the  last  few  months  a  scheme  for 
a  subject  index  to  the  library  has  been  considered,  and  will,  I 
hope,  have  a  practical  result.  This  is  a  step  in  the  direction  I 
have  been  indicating,  but  a  great  deal  will  still  remain,  even 
when  this  groundwork  has  been  completed.  To  make  our 
fine  library  serve  its  purpose  to  the  full,  it  should  be  possible 
for  any  Fellow,  by  means  of  indexes  or  classified  lists,  to  find 
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out  for  himself  what  it  contains  dealing  with  any  given  sub¬ 
ject.  Such  aids  to  research  would  not  only  be  of  immediate 
value  to  the  individual  searcher,  but  would  also  have  a  good 
effect  on  the  character  of  our  own  publications. 

It  is  claimed,  I  believe,  by  the  Heralds  College  in  this 
country,  that  Garter  has  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of 
Christendom,  and  that  no  foreign  coat-of-arms  can  be 
recognized  by  him  unless  it  has  been  confirmed  by  his  office. 
The  Society  of  Antiquaries,  while  hardly  making  so  compre¬ 
hensive  a  claim,  still  holds  that  all  archaeological  fields  are 
well  within  its  province,  and  does  indeed  accept  contributions 
upon  any  antiquarian  subject.  At  the  same  time  we  are 
conscious  that  the  specialization  in  definite  directions  which  is 
the  natural  outcome  of  more  minute  and  accurate  study,  has 
resulted  in  the  birth  of  other  bodies  devoted  to  the  discussion 
and  publication  of  this  more  special  matter.  I  need  hardly 
mention  the  names  of  such  societies  as  the  Hellenic,  Biblical 
Archseology,  London  Topographical,  and  many  others,  dealing 
with  limited  fields  of  archaeology.  We  have  always  been 
entirely  sympathetic  to  all  of  these,  putting  our  rooms  and 
our  resources  freely  at  their  disposal,  and  we  wish  them  all 
success.  But  their  very  existence  is  an  indication  that  our 
field  will  be  inevitably  narrowed,  and,  as  time  goes  on,  to  an 
extent  greater  than  at  present.  The  process  is  a  natural  and 
normal  one,  as  can  be  readily  seen  by  looking  at  an  early 
volume  of  the  Philoso2:)hical  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  when  it  stood  alone  as  a  learned  society.  Quite 
naturally,  contributions  upon  every  kind  of  subject,  medical, 
archaeological,  and  literary,  were  brought  before  it,  and  were 
printed  in  its  Transactions.  When  we  came  upon  the  scene 
the  more  antiquarian  memoirs  were  read  at  our  meetings,  and 
the  Royal  Society  by  degrees  lost  its  general  character  and 
has  specialized  in  its  turn  as  an  exclusively  scientific  body. 
The  Society  of  Antiquaries  is  now  passing  through  the  same 
evolutionary  process,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  is  desirable 
not  only  to  realise  the  position,  but  also  to  look  a  little  ahead, 
if  we  are  to  maintain  the  high  standing  that  our  past  history 
has  given  us. 

Now  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  a 
body  dealing  with  archaeology,  in  however  limited  a  field, 
entirely  to  ignore  classical  periods,  or,  in  fact,  any  period.  The 
remains  in  this  country  are  so  intimately  related  to  those  of 
the  Continent,  and  both  are  so  dependent  upon  classical  tradi¬ 
tion,  that  Greek  and  Roman  archaeology  is  essential  to  the 
proper  understanding  of  either.  Thus  it  is  both  desirable  and 
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necessary,  in  the  study  of  British  antiquities,  to  possess  a 
knowledge  of  classical  remains.  But  when  it  is  a  question  of 
nice  points  of  criticism  in  Greek  archfeology,  the  critics  will 
more  probably  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  Hellenic  Society, 
and  the  question  will  be  settled  there.  The  point  to  which 
I  am  coming  is,  that  while  we  do  not  neglect  extraneous 
archaeology,  the  subject  in  which  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  London  should  see  that  it  is  pre-eminent  is  the  archaeology 
of  the  British  Islands.  It  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  ourselves  and 
our  position,  it  is  the  function  that  all  other  countries  would 
expect  us  to  fulfil,  and  the  field  is  ours.  Here,  moreover, 
more  than  anywhere  else,  under  present  conditions,  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  the  material  in  our  own  possession,  the  indexing  of 
it,  and  bringing  it  within  the  reach  of  all  the  Fellows,  would 
not  only  be  easy,  but  would  help  on  the  study  to  a  very 
material  extent. 

In  connection  with  the  relation  of  this  Society  with  others 
more  specialized  in  their  studies,  I  may  mention  a  scheme  that 
was  considered  some  years  ago.  Several  of  these  societies, 
though  doing  excellent  work,  suffer  from  the  common  fate  of 
want  of  means,  and  suggestions  were  made  to  us  whether  by 
merging  their  libraries  in  ours  and  using  our  apartments  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  would  be  made  the  head-quarters  of,  at 
any  rate,  some  of  them.  Such  a  solution  would  naturally 
have  made  great  changes  in  our  own  conditions,  and  would  in 
any  case  have  required  very  serious  consideration  on  our  part, 
but  the  scheme  fell  through  from  the  limited  space  in  our 
rooms.  Under  more  favourable  conditions,  however,  it  might 
be  well  to  think  whether  a  scheme  of  federation  of  archeo¬ 
logical  societies  might  not  be  of  benefit.  We  have  already 
seen  how  powerful  such  an  organization  can  be  in  the  Archeo¬ 
logical  Congress,  and  when  a  question  arises  in  which  the 
Government  is  to  be  approached,  the  immense  value  of  a 
united  front  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 

My  recent  visit  to  Egypt  has  been  not  only  a  most 
delightful  experience  under  ideal  surroundings,  but  it  has 
taught  me  a  great  deal  about  the  conditions  of  archaeological 
exploration  in  that  fascinating  country.  The  attention  of  the 
Society  has  more  than  once  been  called  to  the  somewhat 
peculiar  provisions  of  the  agreement  between  ourselves  and 
the  French  Government,  by  which  the  control  of  the  anti¬ 
quities  in  Egypt  is  always  to  be  entrusted  to  a  Frenchman. 
While  the  arrangement  is  a  curious  one,  at  the  present  time 
it  works  most  admirably  under  the  direction  of  Monsieur 
Maspero.  My  own  conviction  is  confirmed  by  everyone  I 
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met,  that  no  more  competent  man  could  be  found  to  direct  the 
Department  of  Antiquities,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  think  that 
he  will  probably  remain  there  for  many  years  to  come. 
I  am  delighted  to  see  that  the  King  has  honoured  archaeology 
by  conferring  upon  Monsieur  Maspero  a  Knight  Commander- 
ship  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George.  Under  his  chairmanship 
a  Committee  allots  concessions  to  the  various  applicants 
who  wish  to  excavate.  This  Committee,  and  Egypt  also, 
has  just  lost  the  services  of  Captain  Lyons,  who  has 
left  a  gap  that  will  be  more  than  difficult  to  fill.  But  in 
connection  with  this  Committee  one  meets  with  another 
curious  fact.  While  it  is  international  in  its  constitution  there 
is  no  English  archaeologist  among  its  members,  but  on  the 
other  hand  the  director  of  the  German  excavations  in  Egypt 
is  an  active  member.  Thus  we  have  the  odd  possibility  that 
if,  for  instance,  the  British  Museum  were  to  apply  for  a  site 
for  excavation,  the  application  has  to  be  subject  to  the  assent 
of  a  Committee  which  has  no  English  archaeologist  as  a 
member,  while  France  and  Germany  have  a  full  representa¬ 
tion.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  is  at  the  present  time 
by  no  means  so  important  a  matter  as  it  should  be,  for  the 
reason  that  England  is  doing  very  little  exploration  in  com¬ 
parison  with  that  being  done  by  America  and  Germany. 

I  was  greatly  struck  by  the  thorough  methods  that  are 
followed  both  by  the  Americans  and  Germans.  The  latter 
had  been  working  at  the  second  pyramid  at  Gizeh,  and  it  was 
most  satisfactory  to  see  how  systematically  they  had  done  the 
work  of  clearing  the  pyramid  temple,  all  the  sand  and  debris 
being  moved  to  a  distance,  and  what  remained  of  the  buildings 
standing  clear  and  easy  to  understand.  The  New  York 
Museum  is  at  work  in  two  places,  at  the  pyramids  of  Lisht, 
about  35  miles  south  of  Cairo,  and  at  the  Great  Oasis  at 
Khargah,  in  the  western  desert  somewhat  south  of  Luxor. 
At  Lisht  a  good  deal  of  clearing  has  been  already  done  at  the 
north  pyramid,  and  the  work  of  laying  bare  the  pyramid 
temple  and  its  storehouses  is  actively  proceeding,  and  will  be 
possibly  completed  by  the  end  of  the  present  season.  At  the 
Great  Oasis  the  interest  is  of  a  different  kind.  Apart  from 
temples,  one  of  which  was  built  by  Darius,  there  is  a  most 
interesting  Coptic  cemetery  dating  from  about  the  period  of 
Constantine.  Elaborate  temple-like  structures  containing 
polychrome  frescoes  still  stand  in  good  preservation,  though 
built  only  of  sun-dried  brick,  and  the  mass  of  material, 
archseological  and  epigraphic,  that  this  cemetery  will  furnish, 
is  immense,  and  of  the  highest  importance.  Here  Mr. 
Winlock,  a  competent  young  American,  is  hard  at  work 
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clearing  the  site,  and  recording  the  actual  state  of  the  remains. 
Until  the  clearing  of  the  temples  is  begun,  the  work  in  the 

Oasis  can  all  be  done  by  unaided  native  labour,  but  at  the 

Lisht  Pyramids,  where  blocks  of  stone  weighing  many 
tons  have  to  be  moved,  machinery  has  to  be  brought  into 

play.  A  light  railway  is  in  full  work  to  remove  the 

excavated  sand  to  a  distance  from  the  actual  workings,  and 
an  elaborate  pumping  apparatus  will  be  employed  both  to 
clear  the  temple  chamber  of  water  and  to  introduce  the  neces¬ 
sary  air  for  the  workers  wliile  the  operations  are  in  progress. 
It  can  readily  be  conceived  that  in  explorations  of  this  magni¬ 
tude  the  number  and  importance  of  the  remains  laid  bare  will 
be  very  great.  The  general  system  adopted  is,  of  course,  to 
leave  in  place  the  main  structure,  removing  only  such  pieces 
as  are  of  a  relatively  small  size.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  this 
particular  site  scores  of  beautiful  reliefs  liave  been  discovered, 
in  a  state  of  preservation  that  is  Quite  astonishing,  so  far  as 
the  colour  is  concerned,  while  endless  small  objects  are  turned 
up  in  the  course  of  the  clearing. 

Now  it  is  interesting  to  see  what  will  become  of  the  mass 
of  the  antiquities  so  discovered.  I  think  there  is  some  mis¬ 
conception  in  this  country  on  this  point ;  my  own  impression, 
at  any  rate,  was  that  in  such  a  case  the  excavators  took  one 
half  at  the  most  of  the  objects  found,  while  the  rest,  including 
always  any  rare  or  unique  pieces,  was  taken  over  by  the  Cairo 
Museum.  That  museum,  however,  is  like  many  another ;  its 
space  is  very  limited  for  its  purpose,  and  room  cannot  be 
found  within  it  for  more  than  a  selection  of  what  would  come 
to  it  by  the  arrangement  just  mentioned.  The  solution  found 
by  M.  Maspero  is  one  of  which  no  one  can  complain ;  he  takes 
for  the  Cairo  Museum  only  such  pieces  as  are  actually  of  first- 
rate  importance  for  his  series,  and  the  excavators  are  allowed 
to  take  away  to  their  own  museums  the  whole  of  the  rest.  The 
quantity  of  fine  Egyptian  antiquities  that  leave  the  country 
every  year  is  naturally  very  great,  and  the  museums  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Berlin,  not  to  speak  of  France  and 
Italy,  have  been  enormously  enriched  by  acquisitions  so  made. 
Such  energy  and  enthusiasm  in  archaeological  research  was  of 
course  most  satisfactory  to  contemplate,  if  as  an  Englishman 
I  had  not  been  forced  to  see  how  small  a  part  England  was 
playing  in  the  game.  This,  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  gather,  was 
in  no  sense  the  fault  of  the  Department  of  Antiquities  in  Egypt. 
Monsieur  Maspero  and  his  Committee  would  be  quite  ready  to 
as.sign  important  sites  to  any  English  institution  that  cared  to 
apply.  I  was  assured  that  to  the  Committee  the  question  of 
the  nationality  of  the  applicant  was  a  matter  of  indifference, 
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and  that  English  archseologists  were  under  no  disabilities. 
Having  regard  to  the  position  that  England  holds  in  Egypt, 
and  to  the  immense  benefits  that  have  accrued  to  the  country 
from  her  rule,  that  may  be  regarded  by  some  as  being  perhajDs 
less  advantageous  than  might  have  been  expected.  If  it  is  so, 
the  fault  lies  with  the  English  Government,  and  assuredly 
not  with  the  Antiquities  Committee.  Nor  again  would  I  say 
that  the  fault  is  with  the  individual  English  workers  in 
Egypt.  Each  of  these  is  working  on  his  own  lines  and  doing 
the  work  that  suits  the  particular  institution  or  body  to  whom 
he  is  responsible.  But  interesting  as  may  be  the  antiquities 
that  annually  come  to  this  country  as  the  result  of  English 
effort,  they  do  not  bear  comparison  in  importance  with  those 
going  elsewhere.  The  principal  reason  so  far  as  I  can  see  is 
tliat  the  English  effort  and  the  English  money  is  too  much 
subdivided  and  cut  up  into  separate  funds  for  any  really 
important  exploration  to  be  undertaken;  there  is  far  too  much 
desire  for  an  annual  show  at  home  to  allow  of  the  necessary 
year  or  more  of  entirely  unproductive  work  to  be  entered 
upon,  and  hence  the  really  big  work  is  left  to  other  nations. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  in  clearing  a  site  of  any  size  the 
removal  of  the  mounds  of  sand  that  overlie  it  means  probably 
a  season’s  work  in  itself,  before  the  buildings  that  form  the 
object  of  the  work  are  reached ;  moreover,  in  such  a  case  the 
provision  of  a  light  railway  to  carry  the  sand  to  a  sufficient 
distance  is  an  absolute  necessity.  The  first  season  and  its 
subscriptions  are  therefore  swallowed  up  before  a  single 
specimen,  except  an  accidental  find,  can  be  sent  home,  and  the 
subscribers  would  perforce  have  to  wait  until  the  end  of  the 
second  season  before  anything  could  be  seen  as  a  return  for 
their  interest  in  the  work.  This,  however,  seems  to  be  the 
principal  reason  why  we  are  so  behindhand  in  such  work  in 
Egypt,  and  it  appears  to  me  a  matter  for  regret. 

i  do  not  grudge  the  non-English  workers  the  prizes  they 
obtain.  I  have  every  reason  to  think  that  they  entirely 
deserve  to  gain  them  ;  nor  need  we  complain  of  the  eminently 
civilized  method  of  giving  all  nations  the  right  to  excavate  in 
Egypt,  but  I  do  feel  most  strongly  that  England  should  take 
a  foremost  place  in  the  race.  In  so  many  ways  the  whole  of 
Europe  is  indebted  to  Egypt  for  her  early  culture,  that  a 
thoroughly  adequate  collection  of  Egyptian  remains  is  a  real 
necessity  for  any  country  possessing  an  archgeological  museum. 
That  we  in  England  should  take  a  second  place  in  such  a 
matter  when  one  thinks  of  our  power  and  our  position  in 
Egypt  at  the  present  day,  is  a  condition  of  things  that  seems 
to  me  not  to  be  endured.  It  has  been  rather  the  fashion  of 
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late  to  insist  upon  the  degeneracy  of  England  in  all  directions, 
physical  and  constitutional.  I  hardly  think  our  condition  is 
so  grave  as  the  pessimists  would  have  us  to  believe.  But  in 
the  exploration  of  Egyptian  sites,  England  is  uncpiestionably 
apathetic,  and  must  wake  up  unless  she  is  to  be  badly  beaten 
in  the  race.  A  time  may  come  when  the  control  of  Egypt 
will  have  passed  from  our  hands  {absit  omen),  and  with  it  will 
inevitably  pass  the  opportunity  that  now  lies  so  invitingly 
before  us. 

In  other  fields  of  research,  however,  we  can  look  upon 
English  effort  with  more  complete  satisfaction.  In  Crete,  the 
explorations  of  Dr.  Arthur  Evans  at  Knossos  have  revealed 
to  us  a  new  and  unexpected  world  ;  a  form  and  development 
of  art  that  has  put  a  new  complexion  on  the  study  of  the 
culture  of  the  second  millennium  before  our  era,  and  has  forced 
the  whole  archaeological  world  to  reconsider  its  views  as  to 
the  time  at  which  artistic  refinement  reached  its  maturity. 
Mere  descriptions  can  give  no  adequate  idea  of  the  vigour  and 
spirit  whieh  breathe  in  the  finer  creations  of  the  Minoan 
sculptures.  The  feeling  of  remoteness  which  the  conventions 
of  the  Egyptian  artist  impart  to  all  his  productions  is  here 
entirely  absent,  and  the  beauty  and  virility  of  the  Cretan  art 
compel  admiration  for  the  art  alone,  without  any  appeal  to 
its  antiquity.  While  we  congratulate  Dr.  Evans  on  his  good 
fortune  in  finding  such  a  site,  we  must  at  the  same  time  con¬ 
gratulate  ourselves  that  he  is  there  to  do  the  work,  though, 
up  to  now,  with  all  too  narrow  means  for  the  purpose.  For 
my  own  part,  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  would  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Cretan  Government  far  better  to  allow  a  series  of 
the  remains  to  come  to  England,  and  let  the  English  public 
see  for  themselves  how  marvellous  are  the  works  of  the 
Cretans  of  old.  The  island  is  difficult  of  access,  and  some 
such  policy  would  assuredly  have  a  good  effect  on  the  sub¬ 
scription  list. 

It  is  not  in  Crete  alone  that  Greece  is  fortunate  in  her 
explorers.  The  British  School  at  Athens  has  equally  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  discoveries  of  first-rate  importance  made 
during  the  past  three  years  at  Sparta  by  Professor  Bosanquet, 
Mr.  Dawkins,  and  their  helpers.  As  with  Minos  in  Crete,  the 
name  and  fame  of  Sparta,  though  perhaps  in  a  dim  and  hazy 
way,  are  the  common  knowledge  of  all  civilized  nations,  so 
that  for  endurance  and  silent  courage  the  word  has  passed 
into  common  life.  But,  perhaps  because  of  the  very  familiarity 
of  the  phrase,  it  gives  one  something  of  a  shock  to  hear  that 
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the  actual  block  at  which  the  Spartan  youths  were  publicly 
scourged  has  been  discovered  by  systematic  exploration.  It 
stood  near  the  middle  of  the  theatre,  and  within  the  precinct 
of  the  Temple  of  Artemis  Orthia,  while  near  it  was  a  group 
of  reserved  seats  for  elders  and  other  privileged  spectators. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  we  have  in  this  rather  grim 
ordeal  a  pre-classical  example  of  the  ceremony  of  initiation 
to  which  youths  are  subjected  on  attaining  manhood  among 
many  existing  primitive  races. 

It  was  noted  by  the  explorers  that  this  block  or  altar  had 
no  symmetrical  relation  to  the  Hellenistic  temple  of  which  it 
formed  a  member,  and  they  therefore  suspected  that  it 
belonged  in  reality  to  an  earlier  structure.  The  suspicion  led 
to  further  investigation,  and  the  searchers  v^ere  rewarded'  by 
finding  what  has  been  called  the  primaeval  temple  of  Artemis 
Orthia,  which  ‘  with  its  wooden  framework  and  columns  and 
its  walls  of  sun-dried  brick,  affords  the  unique  existing 
example  of  the  primordial  sanctuary  of  the  Dorian  invaders, 
the  modest  precursor  of  the  stone  Doric  temple,’  a  relic  of  the 
eighth  or  ninth  century  before  our  era. 

Such  a  discovery  as  this,  carried  back  as  it  has  been  to  the 
earliest  existence  of  such  a  sanctuary,  causes  one  to  reflect  on 
the  astonishing  change  that  has  taken  place  in  archaeological 
ideals  during  the  past  half-centmy.  Fifty  years  ago  or  there¬ 
about  the  explorer  was  quite  content  with  the  superficial 
excavation  of  an  ancient  site,  happy  if  his  discovery  confirmed 
a  statement  of  Pausanias  or  another  that  the  temple  stood  in 
their  time,  but  without  any  thought  that  perhaps  its  founda¬ 
tions  rested  upon  the  traces  of  two  or  more  older  structures. 
Whether  or  no  the  discovery  of  the  superposed  cities  of  Troy 
caused  the  new  departure,  but  no  self-respecting  archaeologist 
would  now  leave  a  site  until  he  has  dug  down  to  bed 
rock.  The  effect  has  been  entirely  healthy  and  beneficent,  and 
has  had,  among  other  results,  that  of  demonstrating  that 
Greek  art  of  the  finest  period  was  nothing  but  an  evolutionary 
phase,  of  gradual  and  natural  growth,  even  though  at  the 
best  its  conceptions  were  little  short  of  divine. 

The  other  discoveries  of  the  British  School  at  Sparta  have 
been  many  and  important.  The  later  walls  for  a  circuit  of 
six  miles  have  been  traced,  and  the  tiles  with  which  they 
were  roofed  are  found  to  bear  inscriptions  to  protect  them 
from  the  pilfering  at  which  the  Spartan  was  an  adept ;  to 
the  north  of  modern  Sparta  was  found  the  remains  of  the 
celebrated  sanctuary  of  the  Brazenhoused  Athena  (Athena 
Chalcioecus)  and  portions  of  the  bronze  plates  of  the  shrine 
whence  the  epithet  was  derived  have  actually  been  found. 
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In  addition  great  quantities  of  small  objects  have  been  un¬ 
earthed,  and  the  local  museum  has  in  consequence  been 
enlarged,  and  if  the  explorations  are  to  be  adequately  pub¬ 
lished,  the  finances  of  the  British  School  at  Athens  will  be 
severely  strained ;  thus  providing  another  avenue  for  the 
intelligent  benevolence  of  the  wealthy  amateur. 

I  may  mention  another  province  to  which  British  archaeo¬ 
logists  are  now  directing  their  attention,  the  field  of  Byzantine 
research.  Last  year  witnessed  the  inauguration  of  the 
Byzantine  Research  and  Publication  Fund,  which,  working  in 
association  with  the  British  Schools  at  Athens  and  Rome, 
proposes  to  investigate  Byzantine  remains  in  the  countries 
and  islands  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean  from  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  to  the  fall  of  the  Empire  in  a.d.  1453.  With 
the  new  fund  is  incorporated  a  Frankish  fund  formed  under 
the  auspices  of  the  school  at  Athens,  and  to  be  devoted  to 
research  among  the  ruins  left  by  the  crusading  families  and 
their  successors  in  the  nearer  East. 

These  fields  have  too  long  been  left  to  the  enterprise  of 
foreign  scholars,  and  it  was  time  for  some  concerted  action  if 
the  fellow  countrymen  of  Gibbon  are  to  hold  their  own  in  a 
branch  of  archaeology  the  importance  of  which  is  every  day 
becoming  more  obvious.  I  am  glad  that  the  Society  has 
thought  fit  to  recognise  the  new  enterprise  by  a  contribution 
from  its  own  Research  Fund  as  a  renewed  proof  of  its 
enlightenment  and  breadth  of  view.  For  though  at  first  sight 
Byzantine  antiquities  may  appear  remote  from  our  usual 
spheres  of  interest,  they  will  be  found  upon  a  closer  study  to 
be  inseparably  connected  with  the  art  of  Western  Europe  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  Byzantine  Fund  has  a  further  claim 
upon  our  sympathy,  for  its  President  is  Dr.  Edwin  Freshfield, 
for  many  years  Treasurer  of  the  Society.  His  presence  at  the 
head  of  the  new  undertaking  is  a  guarantee  that  serious  and 
profitable  work  is  in  contemplation,  for  our  own  publications 
bear  witness  to  his  lifelong  devotion  to  Byzantine  research.  I 
may  add  that  a  considerate  amount  of  work  has  already  been 
done  on  behalf  of  the  new  organization.  Drawings  and  plans 
of  churches  and  their  mosaics  have  been  made  at  Salonika, 
Jerusalem,  and  Bethlehem  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  monograph 
on  the  church  of  the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem  may  be  issued 
before  many  months  have  elapsed.  In  the  course  of  the 
present  year  field  work  is  to  be  carried  out  among  the 
crusaders’  castles  and  other  remains  in  Greece. 

Here,  gentlemen,  I  will  conclude  my  remarks,  and  will  only 
add  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  patience  and  kindness  in 
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listening  to  this  my  first  Address  from  this  chair.  My  first 
year  of  office  has  been  one  of  the  most  agreeable  during  the 
whole  of  my  official  connection  with  the  Society  ;  for  this  I 
offer  my  hearty  thanks  not  only  to  the  Society  in  general  but 
also  to  its  officers,  who  have  given  me  their  loyal  support  on 
all  occasions.” 

The  following  Resolution  was  thereupon  proposed  by 
Viscount  Dillon,  V.P.,  seconded  by  Sir  Edward  W.  Brabrook, 
C.B.,  V.P.,  and  carried  unanimously : 

“  That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  given  to  the 
President  for  his  Address,  and  that  he  be  requested 
to  allow  it  to  be  printed.” 

The  President  signified  his  assent. 

The  Scrutators  having  reported  which  Members  of  Council 
in  Balloting  Papers  No.  I.  and  No.  II.,  and  that  the  Officers 
of  the  Society  in  Balloting  Paper  No.  III.  had  been  duly 
elected,  the  following  list  was  read  from  the  chair  of  those 
who  had  been  elected  as  Council  and  Officers  for  the  ensuing 
year : 


Eleven  Members  from  the  Old  Council. 

Charles  Hercules  Read,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  President. 

Philip  Norman,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer. 

Sir  Edward  William  Brabrook,  Knt.,  C.B.,  Director. 
Charles  Reed  Peers,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Secretary. 

Edwin  Hanson  Freshfield,  Esq.,  M.A. 

William  Gowland,  Esq.,  P.R.S. 

Sir  Richard  Rivington  Holmes,  K.C.V.O. 

Robert  Garraway  Rice,  Esq. 

Max  Rosenheim,  Esq. 

Reginald  Allender  Smith,  Esq.,  B.A. 

Emery  Walker,  Esq. 

Ten  Members  of  the  New  Council. 

Sir  Lawrence  Alma-Tadema,  Knt.,  R.A.  O.M.,  Litt.D., 
D.C.L. 

William  Paley  Baildon,  Esq. 

Rev.  Edward  Samuel  Dewick,  M.A. 

Leland  Lewis  Duncan,  Esq.,  M.V.O. 

Arthur  John  Evans,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S. 

Sir  Henry  Churchill  Maxwell  Lyte,  K.C.B.,  M.A 
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Sir  Owen  Roberts,  Knt.,  M.A. 

Horace  William  Sandars,  Esq. 

John  Henry  Etherington  Smith,  Esq.  M.A. 

Henry  Beauchamj)  Walters,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  the  Scrutators  and  Assistant 
Scrutators  for  their  trouble. 

Pursuant  to  the  Statutes,  ch.  iii.  §  8,  the  name  of  Mr. 
Gerald  Beresford  Fitz-Gerald,  who  had  failed  to  pay  all 
moneys  due  from  him  to  the  Society,  and  for  such  default 
had  ceased  to  be  a  Fellow,  was  read  from  the  Chair,  and  the 
President  made  an  entry  of  amoval  against  his  name  in  the 
Register  of  the  Society. 


Thursday,  29th  April,  1909. 

CHARLES  HERCULES  READ,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

From  the  Author  : — English  antiquities  and  the  Universities,  an  inaugural 
lecture.  By  F.  P.  Barnard,  F.S.A.  8vo.  Liverpool,  1909. 

From  Emeiy  Walker,  Esq.  : — Historical  portraits,  Richard  II.  to  Henry 
Wriothesley,  1400  to  1600.  The  lives  by  C.  R.  L.  Fletcher ;  the  portraits 
chosen  by  Emery  Walker.  4to.  Oxford,  1909. 

From  the  Author  : — The  great  plague  of  London.  By  Sir  James  Sawyer,  M.D., 
F.S.A.  8vo.  Birmingham,  1909. 

From  the  Author  : — El  arte  Egeo  en  Espana.  For  Antonio  Vives.  8vo. 
Madrid,  1909. 

From  R.  W.  Twigge,  Esq.,  F.S.A. : 

(1)  The  International  Genealogical  Directory.  2nd  edition.  By  C.  A. 
Bernau.  8vo.  Walton.on-Thames,  1909. 

(2)  The  pedigree  of  -lohii  Macnamara,  Esq.  Compiled  by  R.  W.  Twigge. 
8vo.  n.p.  1908. 

From  the  Author  : — A  history  of  Dunster  and  of  the  families  of  Mohuu  and 
Luttrell.  By  Sir  H.  C.  Maxwell  Lyte,  K.C.B.,  F.S.A.  2  parts.  8vo. 
London,  1909. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mrs.  F.  G.  Hilton-Price  conveying 
her  thanks  to  the  Society  for  the  kind  expression  of  sympathy 
by  the  Fellows  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  the  late  Director. 
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The  President  announced  that  he  had  appointed  Arthur 
John  Evans,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S.,  to  be  a  Vice-President 
of  the  Society. 

The  Rev.  William  Green  well,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  and 
William  Parker  Brewis,  Esq.,  submitted  a  paper  on  the 
development  of  the  Bronze  Spearhead  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  summary  : 

In  the  earliest  period  of  the  Bronze  cultivation  the  old 
methods  of  heading  the  spear  with  bone  or  stone  continued  in 
use,  and  it  was  only  after  a  considerable  experience  of  metals 
had  been  gained  that  it  was  applied  to  the  spear. 

The  origin  of  the  bronze  spearhead  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
small  and  rather  weak  knife  (commonly  called  a  knife- 
dagger),  so  frequently  found  associated  with  early  burials. 
This  eventually  passed  into  the  true  dagger,  which  was  the 
immediate  parent  of  the  spearhead,  as  it  was  equally  of  the 
rapier  and  the  sword.  The  process  by  which  this  was  brought 
about  was  by  decreasing  the  width  of  the  base  of  the  dagger 
blade,  and  by  adding  to  it  a  narrow  flat  tang,  with  a  peg  hole 
at  its  termination.  This  tanged  blade  constitutes  the  first 
true  spearhead  of  metal.  The  more  efficacious  mode  of  using 
a  socket  to  unite  the  true  component  parts  of  a  spear  was 
doubtless  not  adopted  on  account  of  the  metal  founders  of 
that  time  being  unable  to  cast  hollow  over  a  core. 

The  next  change,  a  very  important  one,  was  made  by  an 
addition  of  a  ferrule,  which,  enclosing  the  wood  through  which 
the  tang  was  carried,  must  in  some  degree  have  neutralized  the 
effect  of  the  splitting  of  the  wood,  and  the  consequent  liability 
of  the  head  being  torn  from  the  shaft.  The  head  thus  consti¬ 
tuted  was  speedily  still  further  improved  by  the  omission  of 
the  tang  and  the  amalgamation  of  the  ferrule  with  the  blade ; 
this,  however,  did  not  materially  alter  the  appearance  of  the 
head,  though  it  added  much  to  the  firmness  of  hold  which  the 
two  parts  of  the  spear  had  on  each  other.  By  this  process  a 
head  was  produced  which  was  provided  with  a  socket,  though 
at  that  time  the  cavity  was  not  carried  up  into  the  blade.  To 
this  short  socket  in  some  cases  loops  were  added,  possibly  for 
the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  attachment  of  the  head  of 
the  shaft. 

The  next  step  was  the  extension  of  the  socket  up  into  the 
blade.  When  this  extension  took  place  the  loops  are  found  to 
be  an  invariable  appendage  to  the  head.  This  is  the  case 
equally  when  they  are  placed  on  the  socket,  when  they  are 
attached  to  the  base  of  the  wings  of  the  blade  and  when  they 
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become  incorporated  with  and  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
blade  itself.  The  next  change,  and  in  all  essentials  the  final 
one,  was  made  when  the  loop  as  a  practical  part  of  the  head 
passed  out  of  use  as  a  mode  of  attachment,  to  be  replaced  by 
a  process  of  piercing  the  socket  with  two  holes  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  passing  a  pin  of  wood  or  bone,  and  in  very  rare  cases 
one  of  bronze,  through  the  socket  and  shaft.  It  is  true  that 
in  some  instances  pin  holes  are  found  in  the  sockets  of  earlier 
forms  of  spearheads ;  it  is  only,  however,  at  this  stage  that 
they  became  universal.  The  full  development  had  now  taken 
place  and  the  spearhead  had  assumed  the  form  of  the  leaf¬ 
shaped  socketed  type,  which,  with  various  modifications  and 
differences  in  subordinate  particulars,  became  that  which 
prevailed  up  to  the  end  of  the  Bronze  period.  This  form,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  relative  number  of  the  type  which  have 
been  discovered,  appears  to  have  been  in  use  during  a  longer 
time  than  any  other  type.  It  is,  moreover,  essentially  the 
type  which  almost  exclusively  prevailed  in  all  other  countries 
where  a  bronze  spearhead  existed.  Nor  in  those  countries 
I  was  it  the  product  of  an  evolution  through  other  forms,  but 
seems  to  have  made  its  appearance  there  when  in  a  perfected 
state.  This  fact,  which  cannot  be  controverted,  may  perhaps 
claim  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  that  not  only  did  the 
socketed  head  originate  there  independently,  but  further  that 
from  thence  it  passed  into  those  countries  of  Europe  and  else¬ 
where  where  it  has  been  found. 

i  Dr.  Arthur  Evans  exhibited,  in  illustration  of  the  paper,  a 
I  bronze  spearhead  that  had  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
I  Society  by  Sir  John  Evans  in  1892.  It  bore,  in  hieroglyphics 
I  down  the  blade,  the  name  of  Karnes,  who  belonged  to  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  Egyptian  dynasty,  and  might  be  dated  about 
j  1591  B.c.  It  showed  a  parallel  development  of  the  socketed 
spearhead  at  different  times ;  unlike  any  British  type  it  had 
I  a  socket  of  bent  metal  attached  by  means  of  a  cast  collar  to 
a  thin  flat  blade.  In  the  old  empire  Syrians  were  represented, 
as  at  Beni  Hassan,  with  spears  that  were  really  daggers  on 
pointed  shafts,  two  long  openings  being  left  in  the  blade  for 
binding  it  to  the  shaft.  In  the  .^gean  area  were  traces  of 
early  daggers  with  holes  in  the  blade  for  converting  them  into 
spearheads,  and  this  primitive  type  might  have  reacted  on 
some  British  types.  The  enormous  specimen  he  also  exhibited 
I  from  Italy  was  found  with  three  others*  in  a  grave  at 
I  Bomarzo,  near  Viterbo,  and  had  evidently  been  intentionally 


*  Two  of  these  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
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damaged,  no  doubt  with  the  idea  of  “  killing  ”  the  weapon  for 
the  use  of  dead.  The  paper  had  shown  that  we  had  to  deal 
with  an  independent  development  of  the  spearhead  in  the 
British  Isles ;  and  though  there  were  parallel  stages  of  evolu¬ 
tion  elsewhere,  nowhere  could  there  be  found  more  beautiful 
specimens.  He  could  not,  however,  accept  the  suggestion 
that  the  use  of  bronze  itself  might  have  originated  in  these 
islands,  because  the  spearhead  was  evolved  from  the  dagger 
and  flat  celt,  both  of  which  forms  were  plentiful  abroad. 
Thick  copper  celts  evidently  derived  from  neolithic  prototypes 
were  certainly  found  in  Ireland,  but  the  habitat  of  the  early 
types  of  triangular  dagger  was  more  to  the  east  of  Europe. 
It  was  doubtful  if  our  copper  or  early  bronze  went  back  as 
far  as  similar  iEgean  specimens. 

Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  expressed  admiration  for  the 
account  of  the  evolution  of  the  spearhead  in  Britain  and 
Ireland,  but  did  not  follow  the  conclusion  of  the  paper.  The 
native  development  of  that  weapon  had  no  bearing  on  the 
general  question  of  the  introduction  of  bronze  into  these 
islands.  Tin  and  copper  were  the  first  requisites,  and  these 
were  seldom  found  in  juxtaposition.  It  was  extremely 
unlikely  that  any  such  development  took  place  in  a  remote 
island  on  the  margin  of  a  continental  area,  all  the  more  so 
when  it  was  remembered  that  at  Leghorn  and  elsewhere  in 
Italy,  as  well  as  in  Spain,  France,  and  Germany,  the  materials 
for  bronze  were  found  together,  and  were  utilized  much  earlier 
than  in  our  own  islands.  He  agreed  that  the  spearhead  was 
descended  from  the  dagger,  but  the  latter  weapon  was  widely 
distributed  over  Europe,  and  with  the  flat  celt  characterised 
the  earlier  part  of  the  Bronze  Age.  The  spear  was  a  later 
development  of  the  dagger,  just  as  the  sword  developed  from 
the  knife.  He  was  sincerely  gratified  at  this  evidence  of 
Canon  Greenwell’s  continued  activity  and  interest  in  archaeo¬ 
logical  matters,  in  spite  of  advancing  years. 

Mr.  Reginald  Smith  welcomed  this  amplification  and 
correction  in  detail  of  the  views  put  forward  by  Mr.  George 
Coffey  some  years  ago,  and  now  widely  accepted  as  a  basis  of 
classification.  Important  landmarks  in  the  history  of  the 
spearhead  were  now  fixed,  and  the  general  trend  of  develop¬ 
ment  was  clear,  but  there  were  still  important  points  to  be 
discussed.  For  instance,  two  of  the  leading  characteristics  of 
our  bronze  spearheads,  the  loops  and  lunate  openings,  had 
been  rightly  insisted  on  as  distinguishing  us  from  our  con¬ 
tinental  neighbours  of  that  date,  but  there  was  at  present  no 
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convincing  explanation  of  their  shifting  positions.  The 
earliest  socketed  spearhead  had  the  looj)s  near  the  lower  end 
of  the  socket,  in  a  natural  position  for  securing  the  head  by  a 
thong  to  the  shaft,  but  on  later  specimens  the  loops  recede 
from  that  position,  and  become  less  and  less  convenient  for 
securing  the  head.  The  openings  in  the  blade  reminded  him 
strongly  of  the  primitive  Amorgos  specimens,  and  Dr.  Evans 
had  already  suggested  the  connexion.  Both  loops  and  lunate 
openings  were  rarely  found  abroad,  as  in  the  Paris  basin  and 
Holstein,  localities  easily  reached  by  British  exports  even  in 
the  Bronze  Age;  but  specimens  from  KiefF  also  had  large 
openings  in  the  blade,  possibly  due  to  the  ends  of  barbs 
becoming  attached  to  the  socket.  An  unusual  number  of 
facts  had  been  marshalled  by  the  authors,  and  their  con¬ 
clusions,  however  dramatic,  were  at  least  supported  by 
negative  evidence  from  the  Continent  where  the  intermediate 
stages  of  the  spearhead  did  not  seem  to  be  represented  at  all, 
and  where  there  was  little  to  connect  the  dagger  with  the 
socketed  weapon  so  plentiful  in  Italy.  Did  the  Continent 
reach  per  saltum  what  Britain  and  Ireland  had  been 
approaching  step  by  step  for  centuries  ? 

Mr.  Parker  Brewis  replied  that  if  the  lunate  openings  in 
the  blade  were  derived  from  the  Amorgos  type,  there  should 
be  a  line  of  connexion  right  across  Europe  to  account  for  the 
appearance  of  this  feature  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  but  no 
such  line  appeared  to  exist.  The  openings  were  probably  to 
economize  the  metal.  The  authors  of  the  papers  did  not 
claim  that  tJiS  Bronze  Age  began  in  our  islands,  but  only  that 
we  had  an  independent  Bronze  Age  of  our  own,  not  derived  in 
the  first  instance  from  a  foreign  source.  This  view  ws 
supported  by  three  characteristics  of  the  spearhead  practically 
confined  to  Britain  and  Ireland ;  the  looped  socket,  the  lunate 
openings,  and  thin  hollow  casting  of  the  head. 

The  President  remarked  that  few  were  so  competent  to 
criticize  the  paper  as  Dr.  Evans,  and  the  discussion  had  been 
of  interest  and  value  at  any  rate  to  those  who  happened  to 
be  familiar  with  Bronze  Age  spearheads  and  the  technical 
terms  so  well  explained  on  the  screen.  The  development 
of  this  weapon  from  the  dagger  was  now  conclusively  proved, 
and  he  could  not  entirely  follow  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  in 
his  observations  on  the  more  speculative  part  of  the  paper. 
It  was  well  known  that  the  constituents  of  bronze  occurred 
naturally  in  this  country,  and  there  was  no  a  priori  objection 
to  a  separate  bronze  civilisation  arising  here  also.  It  would 
in  any  case  be  difficult  to  prove  the  contrary. 
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Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  to  Messrs.  Greenwell 
and  Brewis  for  their  communication,  which  will  be  printed 
in  Archaeologia. 


Thursday,  6th  May,  1909. 

CHARLES  HERCULES  READ,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  President,  in 

the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

From  the  Author  : — Historical  notes  on  Chichester  Guildhall.  By  W.  V.  Crake. 
8vo.  Chichester,  1908. 

From  the  Author  : — The  amphitheatre  and  cursus  of  Verulamium.  By  Charles 
Henry  Ashdown.  8vo.  St.  Albans,  1909. 

From  the  Author,  Vittorio  Macchioro  : 

(1)  Ceramica  Sardo-Fenicia  nel  Museo  Civico  di  Pavia.  8vo.  Pavia, 
1908. 

(2)  Ricerche  demografiche  intorno  ai  colombari.  8vo.  Leipsic,  1908. 

Edward  Clarence  Richard  Armstrong,  Esq.,  was  admitted 
Fellow. 

W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Secretary,  read 
a  paper  on  the  ancient  topography  of  the  town  of  Ludlow, 
CO.  Salop,  in  which  he  submitted  that  the  setting-out  of  its 
unusually  regular  plan  was  very  little  later  than  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  Ludlow  Castle  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

The  symmetrical  arrangement  had  been  subsequently  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  addition  of  the  outer  bailey  to  the  castle  at  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  by  the  enclosing  of  the  town 
with  a  wall  in  the  succeeding  century. 

Dr.  Evans  remarked  that  many  towns  were  planned  on  the 
system  illustrated  by  Ludlow  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but 
nothing  was  more  striking  than  the  remains  of  the  plan  of 
Winchelsea  as  laid  out  by  Edward  I.  Already  in  the  twelfth 
century  the  great  pioneer  of  the  Renaissance,  Frederick  (1194- 
12.50),  the  Wonder  of  the  World,  was  planning  sites  in  the 
same  manner,  and  the  Normans  got  the  idea  from  him. 
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Posing  as  a  Roman  emperor,  he  struck  wonderful  coins  and 
went  back  to  Roman  town-plans  for  inspiration.  There  was 
one  site  in  Sicily,  Gela  (Terranuova),  that  resembled  Winchel- 
sea  in  plan,  with  blocks  of  buildings  like  insides,  and  a  forum 
in  the  middle.  English  town-j^lans  of  the  time  might  well 
stand  in  direct  relation  to  the  Romanizing  revival  of 
Frederick  II. 

Mr.  Dale  mentioned  that  two  of  the  main  streets  of  South¬ 
ampton,  one  of  the  towns  shown  in  illustration  of  the  paper, 
were  called  French  Street  and  English  Street. 

Mr.  Page  inquired  whether  there  was  burgage  tenure  at 
Ludlow,  where  the  plots  were  of  equal  size.  The  size  of 
burgages  elsewhere  varied  extremely. 

Dr.  Martin  pointed  out  that  in  the  plan  in  Harefield’s 
History  of  Leives  the  town  was  laid  out  symmetrically  to 
show  its  Roman  origin  ;  but  possibly  it  grew  up  round  the 
castle  and  had  very  little  Roman  about  it. 

Mr.  Bradford  inquired  whether  the  name  Ludlow  had 
been  satisfactorily  explained.  Did  it  mean  the  people’s  hill  ? 
Lud  was  found  all  over  the  country,  and  he  instanced  the 
various  interpretations  of  Ludgate. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Wood  remarked  that  Ludlow  was  not  the  old 
spelling,  and  inquired  as  to  the  original  form  of  the  name. 
Of  the  form  Lodelow,  the  first  syllable  meant,  on  the  Severn, 
a  passage  across  the  water,  and  might  here  refer  to  a  jiassage 
of  the  ’Feme.  Low  would  then  be  the  hill  above  the  river- 
passage.  The  later  town  was  built  on  the  hill,  and  took  the 
place  of  the  little  town  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

Mr.  Hope  replied  that  Ludlow  was  in  the  early  days 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  lord  of  the  castle,  who  seems  to 
have  been  responsible  for  laying  it  out.  Lewes  with  William 
de  Warren’s  castle  was  an  obvious  parallel  to  Ludlow. 
Ludelowe  was  the  oldest  spelling  he  could  find,  the  name  not 
occurring  in  Domesday.  Mr.  Eyton  would  identify  it  with 
Lude,  but  Mr.  Round  states  that  Lude  was  in  Herefordshire. 
It  was  possible  that  a  Saxon  village  existed  at  the  ford,  but 
there  was  no  town  before  the  castle  was  built. 

The  President  remarked  on  the  similarity  of  the  Ludlow 
plan  to  the  ins  idee  of  Silchester,  and  thought  it  likely  that 
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Frederick  II.’s  example  was  widely  followed  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Mr.  Wood’s  explanation  of  the  name  would  apply 
equally  well  to  Ludgate.  The  street  names  might  yield 
interesting  results  if  taken  in  conjunction  with  other  features 
of  the  town.  There  were  strategic  reasons  why  the  main 
north  and  south  arteries  should  not  pass  through  the  buildings 
that  dominated  the  town  on  the  north  edge  of  the  plateau. 
He  was  glad  to  find  that  the  conclusions  of  men  like  Hudson 
Turner  and  Albert  Way  were  confirmed  by  later  research. 

Mr.  Hope’s  paper  will  be  printed  in  Archaeologia. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  T.  Felton  Falkner,  D.S.O., 
rector  of  Burnham  Westgate,  Norfolk,  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John 
Hope  exhibited  lantern  slides  of  the  remarkable  sculptured 
parapets  of  Burnham  Westgate  church. 

The  sculptures,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  proviouslj^ 
noticed  or  described  in  detail,  consist  of  single  figures  or  groups 
arranged  in  four  pairs  on  each  face  of  the  tower,  with  inter¬ 
mediate  shields.  (See  illustrations.) 

Owing  to  their  height  from  the  ground,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  wilful  mutilation,  it  is  not  possible  to  make  out  all 
the  subjects,  but  they  appear  to  be  as  follows  : 

South  Side  : 

1.  A  Crucifix  with  radiating  rays  behind,  and  a  mourning 

figure  crouching  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross. 

2.  A  mutilated  figure  of  a  man  in  girded  gown  and  tippet 

with  hood.  Query  a  friar. 

Shield :  a  leaping  dragon  (to  the  sinister).* 

3.  Apparently  a  crowned  abbess  with  a  crozier.  ?  St. 

Ethelburg. 

4.  Perhaps  another  abbess  with  a  crozier.  ?  St.  Withburg. 

She  and  her  sister  Ethelburg  lived  at  Holkham. 

Shield  :  the  monogram  for  Maria.-f 

5  &  6.  Two  mutilated  figures,  facing  each  other, 
apparently  Apostles  ;  one  holds  a  staff  ending  in  a 
broken  cross  (?)  and  may  be  St.  Matthew  or 
St.  Philip. 

Shield  :  a  leaping  lion  (perhaps  with  two  tails).* 


*  The  lion  and  the  dragon  may  represent  the  supporters  of  King  Henry  VII. 
•f  The  church  is  dedicated  in  honour  of  St.  Mary. 
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7  &  8.  Two  figures,  apparently  apostles,  facing  each 
other.  No.  8  carries  a  long  staff,  or  perhaps  a  fuller’s 
bat,  and  may  therefore  be  James,  the  Lord’s  brother. 

East  Side: 

1.  The  Blessed  Virgin  carrying  the  infant  Saviour 

and  riding  upon  an  ass. 

2.  Joseph  walking  in  front  with  a  bundle  on  his 

shoulder. 


-t-3  -(J 

&JD 
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The 

Annun¬ 

ciation, 


Shield  :  a  rose. 

3  &  4.  Two  women  facing  one  another.  Probably  the 
Salutation  of  Elizabeth. 

Shield:  the  monogram  for  Maria. 

5.  St.  Thomas  turned  to  the  sinister  and  holding  a  spear, 

and  facing 

6.  Our  Lord,  in  loin  cloth  and  mantle,  showing  the 

wound  in  his  side,  and  holding  a  banner. 

Shield:  Three  fleurs-de-lis.  ?  Lexham. * 

7.  The  Archangel  Gabriel  as  a  winged  figure 

holding  a  mace  or  rod. 

8.  Our  Lady  kneeling  at  a  desk  in  an  attitude 

of  devotion.  Above  her  right  shoulder  the 
Holy  Dove. 

North  Side  : 

1.  A  kneeling  figure  of  an  elderly  lady,t  with  veil  over 

her  head,  before 

2.  A  majestic  figure  of  God  the  Father,  who  is  shown 

rising  out  of  clouds  and  surrounded  by  rays  of  glory. 

Shield :  A  portcullis. 

3.  A  figure,  apparently  of  Death,  as  a  skeleton,  turned 

towards 

4.  A  man  (?  a  king)  in  long  gown  and  holding  a  sceptre. 

Shield  :  The  monogram  of  Maria. 

5.  A  naked  figure  of  Eve,  facing 

*  According  to  Burke’s  General  Armory  the  arms  of  Lexham  are  sahle  three 
feurs-de-lis  gold.  One  William  Lexham  died  possessed  of  Reynham’s  or 
Lexham’s  manor  in  Burnham  Westgate  in  15  Henry  Vll.  (Charles  Barkins,  An 
Egmy  towards  a  Topographical  History  of  the  Co\mty  of  Norfolk.  London, 
1807,  vii.  36.) 

+  I’erhaps  the  principal  donor  of  the  parapet. 
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6.  A  naked  figure  of  Adam. 

Shield  :  Three  covered  cups  (perhaps  for 
Argentine). 


7.  An  executioner,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  '  ^ 

large  sword,  and  in  his  left  the  head  of  ]  .g  -p 
St.  John  Ba.ptist.  (  ^  '.B 

8.  The  headless  figure  of  St.  John  Baptist  in  a  I  ^  ^ 

kneeling  position  before  his  prison,  which  )  pq 
is  depicted  like  a  sentry-box.  ' 


West  Side  : 

1.  Salome  bearing  the  head  of  St.  John  Baptist  in  a 

charger. 

2.  Salome  tumbling  before  Herod  and  Herodias,  who  are 

seated  at  a  table  with  cups  and  dishes  thereon. 

Shield  :  A  cross. 


3.  St.  Peter  holding  up  his  keys  and  book. 

4.  St.  Andrew  holding  his  cross. 

Shield :  The  monogram  for  Maria. 

5.  St.  John  Evangelist  holding  up  the  cup  and  devil. 

6.  St.  James  the  Greater,  as  a  palmer. 


Shield :  tfliC. 


7.  Two  knights  in  armour,  one  with  a  battle 

axe,  moving  towards 

8.  An  archbishop  saying  mass  at  an  altar. 

At  the  back  is  the  crossbearer. 


^  E>i 

b  -1^  §  ..D 

S  S 

«+-i  O  -p 
ffl  O  ^  fl 

-d  ^ 

EH  O 


The  parapet  is  of  the  time  of  King  Henry  VII.,  and 
obviously  an  addition  to  the  early  fourteenth- century  tower; 
it  once  had  slender  pinnacles  at  the  corners. 


A.  P.  Maudslay,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  MS.  volume, 
bound  in  the  original  purple  velvet  with  blue  silk  ties, 
entitled : 

“  The  ceremonies  belonging  to  the  most  noble  order  of  the 
Garter,  with  the  Armes  and  stiles  of  the  present  knightf  of 
the  same  Order,  An“  1606.” 
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Following  the  title  is  the  following  letter  : 

“  To  the  Most  High,  and  Mighty  Prince  Henry  eldest 
Sonn  of  our  Soveraign  Lord  King  lames.  Prince  of 
great  Brittayne,  and  of  Ireland,  Duke  of  Cornwall, 
&  Knight  of  the  most  noble  Order  of  y®  Garter. 

May  yt  pleas  yo’^  Highnes ;  According  to  your  Princely 
appoyntment,  I  have  carefully  sett  downe  (as  breifly  as  I 
may)  the  yearly  observations,  and  accustomed  ceremonyes, 
used  by  the  Knightf  of  the  most  noble  order  of  the  Garter ; 
as  well  in  solempnizing  of  the  feast  of  St.  George,  houlden  in 
Court ;  as  at  the  sondry  Installment^  of  new  made  Knight('  at 
Windsore ;  whensoever  they  shall  happen  to  be  done.  Unto 
w®*^  also  I  have  added,  the  names,  Amies,  and  styles,  of  the 
Knightf  present,  for  yo®  Highnes  better  knowledge  of  them. 
All  w®**  most  humbly  presenting  to  yo®  Princely  handf  w‘^®my 
hartyest  prayers  to  Almighty  God  for  yo®  Hi.  long  life  in 
health,  honor,  and  all  wordly  [sfc]  happynes  I  rest  in  all 
humbleness  and  duty. 

Yo®  Highnes  most  devoted, 

Wihm  Segar  Garter  principall 

King  of  Amies.” 

The  contents  of  the  volume  are : 

1.  “  Orders  to  be  observed  at  the  Court  on  the  Even  of 

St.  George,  the  dale  of  St.  George,  &  the  morrow 

after.”  (11  pp.) 

2.  “  The  Installation  of  Knightf  of  y®  Order  of  the  Garter 

at  Windsor  by  Commissioners  when  there  is  no 

Lieutenant.”  (5  pp.) 

3.  The  Installm*  of  New  made  Knightf  of  the  Garter 

being  Kingf,  and  Princf,  by  their  Ambassadors.” 

(5  pp.) 

5.  The  emblazoned  arms  of  the  then  Knights  of  the 

Garter,  viz. 

James  I.,  King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland. 

Henry  IV.,  King  of  France  and  Navarre. 

Christian  IV.,  King  of  Denmark,  Norway,  the 
Goths  and  Vandals. 

Henry,  Prince  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Duke  of 
Cornwall. 

Ulric,  Duke  of  Sleswig  and  Holstein. 

Frederick,  Duke  of  Wiirtemburg  and  Teck. 

Charles  (Howard),  Earl  of  Nottingham. 
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Thomas  (Butler),  Earl  of  Ormond. 

Thomas  (Sackville),  Earl  of  Dorset. 

Gilbert  (Talbot),  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

“  The  Earle  of  Cumberland,  voyd.” 

Henry  (Percy),  Earl  of  Northumberland. 

Edward  (Somerset),  Earl  of  Worcester. 

Edmund  (Sheffield),  Lord  Sheffield. 

Thomas  (Howard),  Earl  of  Suffolk. 

“  The  Earle  of  Devonshier  voyd.” 

Sir  Henry  Lee. 

Robert  (Radcliffe),  Earl  of  Sussex. 

Thomas  (Scroope),  Lord  Scroope  of  Bolton. 

William  (Stanley),  Earl  of  Derby. 

Thomas  (Cecil),  Earl  of  Exeter. 

Lewis  (Stewart),  Duke  of  Lennox. 

Henry  (Wriothesley),  Earl  of  Southampton. 

John  (Erskine),  Earl  of  Marr. 

William  (Herbert),  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

Henry  (Howard),  Earl  of  Northampton. 

The  last-named  knight  was  elected  24th  April,  1605,  and 
invested  on  16th  May,  following.  The  vacancies  caused  by 
the  deaths  of  the  Earl  of  Cumberland  on  30th  October,  1605, 
and  of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  on  3rd  April,  1606,  were  filled 
up  on  24th  April,  1606,  by  the  election  of  Robert  (Cecil), 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  Thomas  (Howard),  Viscount  Bindon. 
The  volume  must  therefore  have  been  illuminated  between 
the  two  dates  last  quoted.  All  the  arms  are  encircled  by 
the  Garter.  Those  of  the  Kings  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
are  ensign  ed  with  their  crowns,  but  the  Bang  of  Denmark 
has  a  coronet  only.  The  other  arms  (with  the  exception  of 
those  of  the  two  barons  and  Sir  Henry  Lee,  which  are  merely 
encircled  by  the  Garter),  are  ensigned  with  the  coronets  of 
their  degrees. 

The  prince  for  whom  the  book  was  written  was  Henry 
Frederick,  Duke  of  Rothsay,  eldest  son  of  King  James  I.,  on 
whose  accession  to  the  throne  of  England  he  became  Duke 
of  Cornwall.  He  was  elected  K.G.  on  14th  June,  1603,  and 
on  4th  June,  1610,  was  created  Prince  of  Wales.  Prince 
Henry  died  on  6th  November,  1612. 

Viscount  Dillon,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  the  MS.  Statutes 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  written  for  Sir  Henry  Lee,  elected 
K.G.  23rd  April,  1597. 

Miss  Nina  Layard,  F.L.S.,  exhibited  two  fragments  of 
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alabaster  fig^ures  of  seated  bishops  from  the  church  of  Fornham 
All  Saints,  Sufiolk,  on  which  she  has  since  kindly  communi¬ 
cated  the  following  descriptive  notes : 

“The  alabaster  figures  shown  in  the  illustration  came 
into  my  possession  rather  more  than  a  year  ago.  They 
were  piesented  to  me  by  Mr.  Alfred  Coe  of  Ipswich,  to  whom 
they  were  given  by  Mrs.  Wolfe,  the  widow  of  a  late  rector  of 
Fornham  All  Saints,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  The  figures 
represent  two  seated  bishops  clad  in  mass  vestments.  The  o^ar- 
ments  consist  of  albs  with  gold  apparel,  white  dalmatics  lined 
with  green  and  with  the  lower  edge  trimmed  with  red  and 
green  fringe,  and  white  chasubles  with  gold  orphreys  and 
adorned  with  flowers.  The  amices  have  gold  apparels.  The 
J  hands  are  in  gloves  from  which  green  tassels  depend,  and  in 
the  left  hand  of  each  bishop  is  a  crosier.  The  feet  are 
sandalled.  The  stoles  and  fanons  are  not  shown. 

What  is  left  of  the  gilding  and  colouring  is  remarkably 
fresh  and  bright,  but  it  is  evident  that  at  one  time  the  figures 
have  ^  been  whitewashed  over.  From  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John 
Hope’s  account  of  ^the  early  working  of  alabaster  in  England’ 

I  which  appeared  in  The  Archceologiccil  Juur^ial  for  December, 

1  1904,  I  recognized  the  figures  as  Nottingham  work.  They 

have  the  characteristic  groundwork  of  green  with  circular 
^  groups  of  red  and  white  spots  depicted  upon  it. 

!  As  in  other  eases  the  panels  are  cut  away  at  the  back  for 
convenience  of  handling,  while  in  the  carver’s  hands  ;  and  a 
plug  of  lead  with  latten  wire  shows  where  the  figures  were 
attached  to  the  reredos  which  they  at  one  time  adorned. 

The  only  particulars  that  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  with 
regard  to  these  interesting  relics  are  the  following  :  Mrs.  Wolfe 
writes ‘I  only  know  that  they  were  in  a  cupboard  for  many 
years  in  our  old  rectory  at  Fornham  All  Saints.  My  husband 
restored  the  church  more  than  forty  years  ago,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Blomfield  was  the  architect.  I  have  no  doubt  they  came  out 
of  the  church.’  ” 

The  President  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  carvings  on 
exhibition  did  not  belong  to  the  usual  school,  but  should  be 
classed  with  those  in  the  Lady  Chapel  at  Ely,  though  later  in 
date.  Fragments  of  equally  refined  work  were  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  pointed  to  a  new  school  of  alabaster  carving, 
but  more  material  was  needed  to  settle  the  question. 

J  Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  communica- 
I  tions  and  exhibitions. 
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Thursday,  13th  May,  1909. 

CHARLES  HERCULES  READ,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  : 


From  the  Author  : — Roods,  screens,  and  lofts  in  Lancashire.  By  Aymer 

Vallance.  Svo.  London,  1909. 

From  the  Master,  Wardens,  and  Court  of  Assistants  of  the  Worshipful  Company 

of  Musicians  : — An  illustrated  catalofrue  of  the  Music  Loan  Exhibition  held 

by  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Musicians  at  Fishmongers’ Hall,  June  and 

July,  1904.  4to.  London,  1909. 

From  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  ; 

(1)  Excavations  at  Ephesus.  The  archaic  Artemisia.  By  1).  G.  Hogarth 
Text  and  plates.  4to.  and  fob  London,  1908. 

(2)  Catalogue  of  the  Roman  pottery  in  the  Departments  of  Antiquities, 
British  Musemn.  By  H.  B.  Walters.  4to.  London,  1908. 

(3)  Catalogue  of  Imperial  Byzantine  coins  in  the  British  Museum.  2  vols. 
By  Warwick  Wroth.  8vo.  London,  1908. 

(4)  Guide  to  the  exhibition  illustrating  Greek  and  Roman  life.  8vo. 
London,  1908. 

(5)  Guide  to  the  Egyptian  collections  in  the  British  Museum.  8vo. 
London,  1909. 

(6)  Guide  to  the  Egyptian  galleries  (sculpture).  8vo.  London,  1909. 

(7)  Supplementary  catalogue  of  Sanskrit,  Pali,  and  Prakrit  books  in  the 
Library  of  the  British  Museum,  acquired  during  the  years  1892-1906. 
4to.  London,  1906. 

Philip  Norman,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer,  read  a  paper  on 
the  later  vicissitudes  of  the  London  Steelyard. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  history  of  the  Hanseatic 
merchants  in  London  by  no  means  ended  when,  on  the 
25th  July,  1598,  they  were  turned  out  of  the  Steelyard  by 
order  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Customs 
officials  took  possession  of  it.  During  the  next  few  years  it 
was  used  as  a  storehouse  for  the  Navy,  but  in  160(3,  King 
James  I.  gave  it  back  to  its  previous  owners.  From  that 
date  onwards  during  many  years  attempts  were  made,  some¬ 
times  by  private  individuals,  sometimes  on  the  part  of  the 
English  Government  to  impugn  the  title  to  the  property,  the 
Germans  in  their  turn  defending  themselves  with  skill  and 
vigour.  They  weathered  the  troubles  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
their  accounts  show  that  during  the  Commonwealth  they  had 
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dealings  with  Thurloe,  IMilton  (then  Latin  secretary  to  the 
Government),  and  other  leading  men.  Always  anxious  to  be 
on  good  terms  with  the  winning  side,  they  took  part  in  the 
festivities  at  the  Restoration.  The  Great  Fire  almost  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed  the  buildings  of  the  Steelyard,  but,  mainly 
through  the  efforts  of  the  then  housemaster,  Jacob  Jacobsen, 
and  his  brother,  they  were  re-erected.  After  this  the  Jacobsens 
were  left  for  years  in  almost  undisturbed  management  of  the 
property.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  however,  serious  diffi¬ 
culties  having  arisen  between  their  nephews  who  succeeded 
them  and  the  Hanse  League  in  Germany,  legal  proceedings 
were  taken  in  the  English  courts,  the  case  being  finally 
decided  in  1748,  when  the  Hanse  towns  were  ordered  to  pay 
the  Jacobsen  family  £3,000  in  settlement  of  all  claims.  This 
gave  the  League  undisputed  possession,  and  their  title  was 
never  again  called  in  question.  During  the  early  part  of  last 
century  the  Steelyard  was  ably  administered  by  Patrick  and 
his  son  James  Colquhoun.  The  son  of  the  latter.  Sir  Patrick 
Colquhoun,  diplomatist,  author,  and  oarsman,  was  in  1840 
appointed  Hanse  agent,  to  conclude  commercial  treaties  with 
Turkey,  Greece,  and  Persia.  The  conditions  of  riverside  pro¬ 
perty  having  altogether  changed  through  the  advent  and 
development  of  railways,  the  Steelyard  estate  was  on 
4th  April,  1853,  sold  by  the  then  remaining  Hanse  towns 
(namely  Lubeck,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg)  to  Mr.  Charles 
Morrison  of  London,  and  Mr.  John  Pemberton  Heywood,  a 
banker  of  Liverpool,  who  resold  it  shortly  afterwards.  The 
buildings  were  pulled  down  in  the  autumn  of  1863,  and  on 
11th  May,  1865,  the  fee  simple  of  the  whole  estate  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  South-Eastern  Railway  Company. 
Cannon  Street  Railway  Station  covers  approximately  the 
whole  of  the  site, 

Mr.  W.  J.  Hardy  complimented  the  author  on  his 
systematic  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  Steelyard,  and 
inquired  whether  the  place  was  a  liberty,  in  which  the  King’s 
writ  did  not  run.  In  the  reign  of  William  III.,  conspirators 
were  known  to  have  met  there  when  it  was  dangerous  to  go 
to  their  own  lodgings. 

Mr.  Welch  said  the  subject  of  foreign  communities  in  this 
country  had  not  hitherto  received  the  attention  it  deserved, 
and  inquired  whether  any  official  documents  of  the  Steelyard 
Merchants  were  known  to  exist.  Light  might  be  thrown  on 
the  Hanse  traders  in  London  by  the  archives  of  Hamburg. 
Mr.  Reddan  had  collected  material  for  a  history  of  the 
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Merchant  Adventurers’  Company,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that 
he  would  publish  the  same  or  see  that  it  was  preserved  in 
some  other  way. 

Dr.  Brinckmann  mentioned  that  many  documents  perished 
when  Hamburg  was  burnt  in  1842,  but  some  were  saved  and 
published  by  Lappenberg.  Old  accounts  of  the  town,  now 
being  published  year  by  year,  might  throw  light  on  relations 
with  England  and  the  history  of  the  Steelyard. 

The  Treasurer  replied  that  the  Steelyard  had  somewhat 
the  character  of  a  monastic  house  or  an  ambassador’s 
residence.  Very  few  documents  relating  to  the  site  survived, 
but  some  might  be  unearthed  at  Liibeck.  His  purpose  had 
been,  while  using  Lappenberg,  to  give  the  history  of  the 
Steelyard  from  the  English  point  of  view. 

Dr.  Norman’s  paper  will  be  printed  in  Archaeologia. 

W.  de  C.  Prideaux,  Esq.,  exhibited  a  pair  of  gilded  wooden 
candlesticks  lately  removed  out  of  the  chapel  at  Ford  Abbey, 
Devon. 

The  President  said  the  candlesticks  were  Italian  work 
dating  from  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century :  the  design 
was  Renaissance,  hut  all  the  charm  and  grace  of  that  style 
had  been  lost  by  the  time  these  were  made,  and  there  was 
little  in  them  to  remind  us  of  the  artistic  triumphs  of  two 
hundred  years  before. 

Lt.-Col.  Croft  Lyons,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  fatten  drinking- 
cup  of  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

It  is  5 1  inches  high,  and  consists  of  a  broad  and  shallow 
bowl  with  nearly  vertical  sides,  about  5|  inches  broad  and  2 
inches  deep,  mounted  on  a  thick  stem  with  spreading  foot. 
Except  for  a  few  slight  mouldings  the  cup  is  quite  plain.  At 
one  time  it  has  been  gilded. 

Round  the  bowl  is  engraved  in  good  capital  letters  : 

ARI  XV 

+  NOLI  0  INEBRI  VINO  0  IN  0  QVO  ❖  EST  0  LVRI7I 

Silver  vessels  of  approximate  form  are  preserved  in  Wymes- 
wold  church,  Leicestershire  (1512-13)*  Sandwich  St.  Mary, 
Kent,  and  among  the  corporation  plate  at  Portsmouth  (1525-6). 


See  Proceedings^  2nd  S.  xi.  59. 
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The  covered  cup  (1503-4)  exhibited  to  the  Society  last 
session  belongs  to  the  same  class.* 

Lt.  Col.  Lyons’s  cup  is  probably  circa  1530. 


LATTEN  DRINKING  CUP  OF  THE  FIRST  HALF  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY.  (^.) 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  communica¬ 
tions  and  exhibitions. 


*  See  ante^  31  :i. 
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Thursday,  27th  May,  1909, 

CHARLES  HERCULES  READ,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 


From  the  Author  ; — The  Houblon  family  ;  its  story  and  times.  By  Lady  Alice 
Archer  Houblon.  2  vols.  8vo.  London,  1907. 

From  the  Author  : — The  alienation  of  the  Harrow  manors  and  the  surrender  of 
the  chantries.  By  Rev.  W.  D.  Bushell,  F.S.A.  8vo.  Cambridge,  1909. 

From  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  : — Catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  illustrative 
of  early  English  portraiture.  4to.  London,  1909. 

From  Lieut.-Colonel  G.  B.  Croft  Lyons  : — The  old  silver  sacramental  vessels  of 
foreign  protestant  churches  in  England.  By  E.  Alfred  Jones.  4to. 
London,  1908. 

From  Philip  Norman,  Plsq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer  : — Det  Tyske  Kontor  i  Bergen. 
Af  Christian  Koren-Wiberg.  4to.  Bergen,  1899. 

From  M.  Leopold  Delisle,  Hon.  F.S.A.  : — Rouleau  mortuaire  du  B.  Vital. 
Abbe  de  Savigni.  Edition  phototypique  avec  introduction  par  Leopold 
Delisle,  fob  Paris,  1909. 

From  Herbert  Jones,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — A  coloured  engraved  caricature  entitled 
“  The  Antiquarian  Society,”  1812. 


A  list  of  Local  Secretaries,  nominated  by  the  Council  for 
the  quadrennial  period  1909-1913,  was  laid  upon  the  table 
and  approved. 

Howard  Hurd,  Esq.,  C.E.,  submitted  a  paper  on  the  dis¬ 
covery  a  Late-Celtic  settlement  near  Dumpton  Gap,  Broad- 
stairs,  Kent. 

The  construction  of  South  Cliff  Parade,  a  road  parallel  to 
the  sea  between  Dumpton  Gap  and  East  Cliff  Lodge,  led  to 
the  discovery,  in  the  summer  of  1907,  of  a  number  of  V-shaped 
trenches  and  pits  of  various  dimensions  on  the  top  of  the 
cliff,  which  here  obtains  a  maximum  height  of  100  feet.  A 
fosse  22  feet  wide  and  about  4|-  feet  deep  was  found  in  a 
position  suggesting  that  it  had  surrounded  the  site  of  a  settle¬ 
ment,  which  could  be  dated  within  certain  limits  by  the 
pottery  fragments  found,  and  exhibited  to  the  meeting. 
There  were  also  a  few  burials,  but  the  graves  were  not  richly 
furnished,  and  both  inhumation  and  cremation  were  practised 
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on  the  site.  Besides  pottery  of  the  Aylesford  type,  including 
fragments  of  pedestailed  urns,  were  found  clay  and  chalk 
loom-weights  worn  by  use,  a  bracelet  of  Kimmeridge  shale 
turned  on  the  wheel,  and  a  weaving-comb  of  the  usual  type, 
but  practically  no  remains  of  metal.  Reference  was  also 
made  to  other  discoveries  in  Broadstairs  or  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  of  the  Late-Celtic  and  Roman  periods. 

Mr.  Reginald  Smith  remarked  that  the  Gaulish  red  ware 
dating  between  100-150  a.d.  that  was  found  in  the  late 
Mr.  Kennedy’s  garden  belonged  to  unburnt  burials.  Unless 
these  dishes  were  heirlooms  and  were  a  century  or  more  old 
when  deposited  in  the  graves,  they  would  constitute  excep¬ 
tions  to  \vhat  seemed  the  general  rule  in  north-western 

o 

Europe,  namely,  that  the  Romans  or  Romanized  provincials 
cremated  their  dead  during  imperial  times  down  to  about 
250  A.D.,  when  inhumation  was  substituted,  before  the  official 
adoption  of  Christianity.  The  pre-Roman  remains  on  exhibi¬ 
tion  were  important  as  corroborating  the  view  that  Kent  and 
south-east  Britain  had  a  close  connexion  with  the  Marne 
district,  which  in  the  early  Iron  Age  was  inhabited  by  the 
Remi.  This  tribe  belonged  to  Gallia  Belgica  and  adjoined 
the  Celtic  area  of  Gaul,  their  richly  furnished  graves  bearing 
out  the  historical  records  of  their  power  and  importance. 
The  Morel  collection  in  the  British  Museum  came  mainly  from 
the  Marne  district,  and  most  of  it  belonged  to  the  fourth  and 
third  centuries  B.C.,  when  inhumation  was  in  vogue.  A  few 
vases  and  brooches,  however,  were  found  wiUi  cremated 
remains,  and  the  conclusion  was  that  these  few  were  later 
than  the  bulk,  and  were  subsequent  to  b.c.  200,  about  which 
date  the  change  of  funeral  rite  took  place.  Many  of  the 
Broadstairs  fragments  were  of  the  same  burnished  black  ware 
as  specimens  from  the  Champagne,  and  bore  the  same  kind  of 
decoration  ;  and  as  the  British  examples  had  been  found  in 
some  cases  with  burnt  human  bones,  it  might  be  assumed 
that  such  were  made  and  deposited  by  people  who  had 
originally  come  from  Gallia  Belgica  or  were  in  close  touch 
with  that  area  some  time  after  200  B.C.,  but  before  Roman 
influence  was  felt  here  or  perhaps  in  Gaul.  The  Aylesford 
type,  which  was  represented  to  some  extent  on  the  table, 
could  therefore  be  referred  with  some  confidence  to  one  or 
more  Belgic  tribes,  and  the  date  of  the  pottery  would  fall 
within  the  period  of  Belgic  occupation,  the  invasion  and 
introduction  of  a  coinage  dating  from  about  150  b.c.  The 
pits  contained,  among  other  refuse,  pottery  fragments  that  did 
not  belong  together  and  were  probably  scattered  on  refuse- 
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heaps  before  the  heaps  were  transferred  to  the  pits,  in  which 
they  were  found  in  modern  times.  The  same  had  been 
noticed  in  first  century  pits  at  Cobham,  Surrey,*  and  also 
abroad,  as  in  Denmark,  t  so  that  it  was  unnecessary  to 
suppose  the  pits  had  been  opened  more  than  once.  Broad- 
stairs  had  evidently  been  occupied  by  Britons  and  Romans, 
and  the  exhibition  covered  about  three  centuries  of  our  early 
history,  confirming  in  a  striking  manner  the  Belgic  origin  or 
affinities  of  the  civilization  so  vividly  revealed  by  the  Ayles- 
ford  urnfield  in  Kent,  and  other  finds  of  the  same  character 
in  Essex. 

Mr.  Hurd’s  paper  will  be  printed  in  Archaeologia. 

J.  G.  Wood,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  F.S.A.,  gave  an  account  of 
another  find  of  the  same  kind  at  Broadstairs,  on  which  he 
has  kindly  communicated  the  following  descriptive  notes  : 

“  In  April,  1890,  during  a  visit  to  Broadstairs,  I  learnt  that 
some  pottery  had  been  found  in  excavations  on  the  Stone 
Farm  north  of  the  town.  On  careful  inquiry,  I  ascertained 
that  the  site  of  the  find  was  on  the  line  of  a  new  road  then 
being  laid  out,  about  80  yards  west  of  and  parallel  to  the 
main  road  from  Broadstairs  to  Kingsgate ;  the  point  where 
the  pottery  was  found  being  approximately  280  yards  due 
south  of  Stone  House. 

On  examining  the  spot  I  found  that,  in  order  to  form  the 
road,  the  ground  had  been  excavated  at  that  point  to  a  depth 
of  about  4  feet ;  showing,  in  section,  the  solid  chalk,  with 
about  18  inches  of  soil  superimposed. 

The  section,  however,  showed  that  the  chalk  had  been,  at  an 
earlier  time,  cut  into ;  in  one  instance  by  a  pit,  about  8  feet 
across,  similar  to  those  near  Dumpton  described  by  Mr.  Hurd; 
in  two  other  instances  by  narrow  trenches,  from  the  infilling 
of  which  bones  protruded. 

Having  obtained  permission  to  open  the  ground,  I  had  the 
soil  above  these  trenches  removed  down  to  the  chalk,  and  for 
a  considerable  distance  westward.  This  revealed  a  central 
circular  pit,  about  2  feet  in  diameter,  sunk  in  the  chalk  and 
refilled  with  large  flints  heaped  up  above  the  surface  level  of 
the  chalk.  From  this  pit,  as  a  centre,  five  trenches  radiated  ; 
two  of  them  being  those  of  which  the  ends  were  exposed  in 
the  road  section.  On  clearing  out  the  soil  from  these  trenches 
a  complete  human  skeleton  was  found  in  each  ;  the  trenches 

*  Surrey  AreJiwological  Collections,  xxii. 

f  Menioires  de  la  Societc  des  Antiquaires  du  Nord,  1905-6,  p.  289. 
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being  cut  just  \\  ide  and  deep  enough  to  receive  one  each.  The 
heads  lay  next  to  the  circular  heap  of  flints ;  the  bodies 
radiating  in  all  cases  outwards,  and  lying  supine  and  straight. 
I  found  no  indication  of  fracture  in  any  of  the  bones  or  skulls 
(which  I  regret  I  did  not  photograph),  and  the  teeth  were 
marvellously  perfect.  No  pottery  or  other  object  was  found 
in  the  trenches  except  a  few  fragments  of  iron  so  corroded  as 
to  be  incapable  of  identification.  The  skeletons  were  left 
undisturbed  ;  and  the  soil  was  replaced. 

The  pottery  had  been  removed  to  the  farm  house.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  three  urns ;  in  colour  greyish-brown,  unglazed.  The 
largest  of  the  three  was  6  inches  in  height ;  diameters,  3;|  inches 
at  the  top,  2^  inches  at  the  bottom,  and  4-|  inches  in  the  widest 
part.  It  had  two  narrow  cordons,  between  which  was  a  broad 
band  (not  quite  reaching  the  upper  cordon)  of  a  lattice 
pattern ;  the  lines  of  which  were  so  faintly  incised  that  they 
scarcely  appear  in  the  photograph. 

The  next  largest  urn  had  no  ornament,  except  three  lines 
round  the  neck  and  shoulder,  and  (except  for  a  lip  or  flange) 
was  in  shape  like  a  common  ginger  jar.  Height  4  inches ; 
diameters,  at  top  2^  inches,  at  bottom  If  inch,  in  the  widest 
part  4|-  inches. 

The  third  urn  was  of  practically  the  same  pattern  as  one 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Hurd,  height  inches,  diameters,  at  top 
3  inches,  at  bottom  If  inch,  and  in  the  middle  4  inches, 
where  a  section  would  show  two  concave  surfaces  meeting  in 
a  sharp  edge,  without  ornament. 

Nothing  further  was  done  at  this  place  up  to  1896,  since 
when  I  have  not  visited  Broadstairs,  and  I  have  no  later 
information.” 

Mr.  Garraway  Rice  pointed  out  that  some  of  the  flints 
exhibited  from  the  early  site  on  Broadstairs  cliff  were  not 
artificial  nor  in  themselves  evidence  of  neolithic  or  later 
occupation.  The  rest  were  of  early  but  uncertain  date,  and 
not  necessarily  connected  with  the  pottery. 

The  President  complimented  Mr.  Hurd  on  the  practical 
manner  in  which  he  had  brought  his  discovery  to  the  notice 
of  the  Society  and  saved  the  relics  from  destruction.  The 
plans  and  lantern  slides  greatly  added  to  the  interest  of  the 
paper  and  exhibition,  and  Broadstairs  had  furnished  one  more 
indication  of  the  early  connexion  between  Britain  and  the 
Marne  district.  The  Belgic  invasion  was  no  doubt  a  fact,  but 
we  would  gladly  know  more  about  it. 
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Albert  Hartshorne,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the  fol¬ 
lowing  notes  on  lodestones  and  eagle  stones : 

“  In  considering  the  stone  that  loveth  iron,’  the  lode,  or 
leading  stone,  in  its  antiquarian  relation,  it  must  be  emanci¬ 
pated  from  the  mass  of  superstition  which  has  gathered  around 
it,  such  as  its  value  in  detecting  theft,  restorative  virtue, 
power  to  procure  abortion,  etc.  Also  must  now  be  set  aside 
the  vast  subject  of  magnetism,  its  abstruse  mathematical 
theories,  and  the  beautiful  experiments  of  which  magnetic 
force  is  the  agency.  The  word  magnet  has  its  derivation  from 
lodestone  having  been  discovered  in  Magnesia  in  Lydia. 

And  first  as  to  the  nature  of  the  lodestone,  or  magnetic  iron 
ore.  It  is  a  compound  of  protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron,  a 
variety  of  magnetite,  which  acts  as  a  magnet,  exhibiting  well- 
defined  N.  and  S.  poles.  Pliny  states  that  the  magnet  took  its 
name  from  the  herdsman  who  first  discovered  it  in  Mount 
Ida  ;  he  also  notices  the  great  abundance  of  lodestone  in  Spain, 
and  wonders  at  its  singular  nature.  Claudian  has  an  elegant 
poem  upon  a  shrine  containing  a  statue  of  Venus  made  of 
lodestone,  and  another  of  Mars  in  iron.  At  the  celebration  of 
the  festival  of  their  marriage  these  statues  by  mutual  attrac¬ 
tion  appeared  to  fly  into  each  others  arms,  and  it  seems  that 
Claudian  actually  witnessed  this  phenomenon.  Hence  the 
stone  was  also  called  Sideritis,  and  Heraclios,  or  the  stone  of 
Hercules.  King,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Gems,  says  that 
the  earliest  as  well  as  the  latest  essays  of  the  glyptic  art 
among  the  ancients  were  made  upon  the  lodestone,  and  that 
it  was  constantly  used  for  the  Assyrian  cylinders. 

The  medieval  fable  as  to  the  suspension  of  Mahomet’s 
coffin  at  Mecca  in  mid  air,  appears  to  have  had  its  origin  in  a 
story  related  by  Pliny  concerning  a  statue  in  iron  of  Arsinoe 
to  be  placed  in  the  temple  vaulted  with  blocks  of  lodestone. 

In  Burton’s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  *  he  says  that  it  is 
supposed  that  if  the  lodestone  be  taken  in  parcels  inward,  it 
will,  like  viper’s  wine,  restore  one  to  youth,  yet  if  carried 
about  with  one  causes  melancholy.  He  does  not  tie  himself 
to  these  beliefs,  but  says  ‘let  experience  determine.’  The 
mythical  virtues  of  the  lodestone  in  conciliating  the  love 
both  of  gods  and  men,  detecting  theft,  incontinence,  etc.  and 
its  supposed  medical  properties  are  sensibly  commented  on  by 
Sir  Thomas  Browme  in  his  inquiries  into  Vulgar  Errors.  In 
this  chapter  he  deals  with  the  magnetism  of  the  earth,  and 
magnetism  in  iron,  and  indicates  in  what  manner  the  needle 
will  turn  its  Lily,  or  N.  point  under  certain  condition.  He 
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adds  that  ‘  the  observations  of  men  have  not  as  yet  been  so 
just  and  equal  as  is  desirable,’  and  he  touches  upon  the  nimble 
behaviour  of  the  needle  under  many  situations,  in  relation  to 
the  lodestone.  Browne  dismisses  the  idea  that  the  compass 
was  known  in  classic  times,  believing  that  the  ancients  sailed 
by  the  stars^  but  he  puts  the  discovery  of  the  use  of  the 
magnet  as  previous  to  the  voyages  of  Columbus.  In  a 
further  chapter  he  treats  of  the  ancient  falsities  respecting 
the  attractive  power  of  the  lodestone. 

According  to  Professor  Tomlinson  also,  the  lodestone  and 
its  directive  energy  transmitted  to  the  needle,  were  not  known 
to  the  ancients,  or  in  Europe  much,  if  at  all  earlier  than  the 
last  quarter  of  the  twelfth  century ;  yet  lie  considers  that  it 
may  have  been  known  to  the  Chinese  previous  to  that  date. 
Referring  to  the  early  methods  of  mariners  to  steer  their 
course,  he  quotes  from  a  French  poem  in  the  National  Library 
in  Paris,  by  Guyot  de  Provins,  of  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century  : 

Icelle  estoille  ne  se  muet, 

Un  arc  font  qui  mentir  ne  puet, 

Par  vertu  cle  la  marinette, 

Une  jiierre  laide  noirette, 

Ou  le  fer  volontiers  se  joynt. 

A  second  mention  of  the  magnetic  compass  in  Europe 
appears  to  be  by  Jacque  de  Vitry,  who  died  in  1244. 

Klaproth,  the  Chinese  scholar  and  antiquary,  says  that  the 
Celestials  knew  all  about  the  power  and  polarity  of  the  lode¬ 
stone  from  at  least  the  year  121  of  our  era.  It  was  then 
described  as  ‘  the  stone  that  gives  the  needle  its  direction.’ 
The  first  mention  of  the  use  of  the  compass  for  purposes  of 
navigation,  an  art  that  has  apparently  retrograded  rather 
than  progressed  among  the  Chinese,  is  in  a  Chinese  encyclo¬ 
paedia,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  under  the  Tsin  dynasty, 
265-419  A.D.,  ‘there  were  ships  directed  to  the  south  by  the 
needle.’  The  Lily  is  in  China,  in  their  usual  contrarious 
way,  placed  on  the  magnetic  southern  point. 

Alexander  Neckam,  of  the  twelfth  century,  says  in  his 
De  Naturis  rerum^  that  when  mariners  at  sea,  through 
cloudy  weather  or  darkness  lose  the  knowledge  of  the  quarter 
of  the  world  to  which  they  are  bound,  they  touch  a  needle 
with  the  magnet  which  will  turn  round  till  on  its  motion 
ceasing  its  point  will  be  directed  towards  the  north.  This 
implies  the  use  of  a  mounted  lodestone,  for  which  the  term 
‘Way  Stone’  was  also  used  from  the  service  of  the  magnet 
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in  guiding  mariners.  In  Cocke  Lovell  *  we  have :  ‘  One 
kept  y®  compas  and  watched  y®  our  glasse,  some  y®  lodys- 
shestone  dyd  seke.’  In  Lancashire  Wills, f  occurs  the  entry ; 
^  one  rynge  of  gold  having  in  it  a  stone  called  a  lode  stone,’ 
indicating  love’s  attraction,  hence  the  French  name  of  ‘  Pierre 
Aimantee.’ 

Drummond  of  Hawthornden  has  ^  Loadstar  of  love  and  load¬ 
stone  of  all  hearts.’  In  a  letter  to  his  friend  and  admirer  Ben 
J onson,  he  says  that  the  lodestone  turning  towards  the  pole 
was  one  of  the  emblems  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  the  word 
with  it,  ^  sa  vert  mattir  ’  being  an  anagram,  not  quite  a  perfect 
one,  on  Marie  Stewart.  Taylor  the  Water  Poet  has  the  line, 
‘  She  was  at  home,  abroad,  in  every  part,  loadstar  and  load¬ 
stone  to  each  eye  and  heart.’  Loadstar  signifying  the 
luminary  that  shows  the  way  or  leads,  loadstone  the  leading 
or  drawing  stone.  Shakespeare  makes  no  mention  of  the 
lodestone,  nor  does  it  ever  appear  as  a  charge  in  heraldry  as 
might  have  been  expected. 

With  regard  to  the  carrying  power  of  the  lodestone,  in  a 
letter  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  of  October  10,  1716, 
to  Pope,  she  speaks  of  ^  a  small  piece  of  loadstone  that  held 
up  an  anchor  of  steel,  too  heavy  for  me  to  lift.’  This  might 
sound  as  exaggerated  a  statement  as  Pope’s  raptures  and 
grimaces  of  love  to  herself.  It  is  believed  that  the  smallest 
lodestones  have  generally  a  greater  attractive  power  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  size  than  larger  ones.  This  faith  is  not  how¬ 
ever  borne  out  by  the  examples  now  exhibited.  But  it  is 
certain  that  their  magnetic  efficiency  varied  exceedingly.  In 
the  collection  of  physical  apparatus  in  the  university  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  is  a  lodestone  with  a  carrying  potentiality  of  205  lbs. ; 
one  at  Haarlem  of  230  lbs. ;  and  one  at  Lisbon  said  to  support 
as  much  as  300  lbs.  It  is  stated  that  Newton  wore  a  piece  of 
lodestone  of  three  grains  in  a  ring,  which  would  sustain 
746  grains. 

In  The  Nottingham  Mercury  for  27th  August,  1724,  the 
following  account  of  an  adroit  use  of  a  lodestone  is  given : 

‘  From  St.  James’s  Evening  Post,  August  20.  Philadelphia, 
June  18.  On  the  5th  Instant  a  Brigantine,  commanded  by 
Thomas  Mousel,  of  Charles-Town  in  New  England,  in  her 
Voyage  from  Boston  to  Virgina,  was  taken  by  a  Spanish  Pyrate 
Ship  of  14  Guns,  and  80  Men,  between  Cape  Henlopen  and 
Cape  Charles  :  The  Pyrates  commanded  Mousel  on  their  Ship, 
who  went  with  three  of  his  Hands,  and  sent  2  Spaniards,  1 
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Savoyard,  1  Frenchman,  and  1  Mulatoe;  the  Frenchman  was 
forc’d,  and  turn’d  to  the  English  so  soon  as  he  came  on  board 
the  Brigantine :  The  Orders  of  the  Pyrates  was  to  force  the 
Mate  and  the  rest  of  the  Hands  on  board,  to  convey  her  to  the 
Havana  or  Cuba;  but  by  the  Englishman’s  Detxterity  in 
altering  the  Compase,  (with  a  Load-Stone)  they  lost  the  Ship 
the  first  Night,  and  afterwards  unanimously  set  upon  the 
Pyrates,  overcame  them,  and  on  Tuesday  the  9th  Instant  run 
the  Brigantine  a  shore  on  Cape  Henlopen.’ 

The  possession  of  a  lodestone  by  an  ordinary  English  ship- 
man  in  1724  implies  their  not  infrequent  occurrence  at  that 
time.  It  was,  indeed,  early  discovered  that  the  earth’s  force 
could  be  utilized  in  magnetizing  steel,  and  that  by  the 
cumulative  power  of  bundles  or  magazines,  stronger  and  still 
stronger  magnets  could  be  produced.  And  it  is  said  that 
Galileo  acquired  the  art  of  making  steel  magnets  about  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Thus  their  introduc¬ 
tion,  and  the  perfection  to  which  they  were  gradually  brought, 
caused  ^  the  stone  that  loveth  iron  ’  to  fall  slowly  into  disuse. 

It  is  natural  that  several  examples  of  these  peculiar  objects 
of  old  world  use  should  have  fallen  under  the  notice  of  our 
obliging  President  in  the  department  of  national  antiquities 
which  he  conducts  with  such  distinguished  ability.  Their 
comparative  rarity,  however,  outside  museums  and  collections, 
has  induced  the  belief  that  as  historical  items  descended  from 
classic  times  their  consideration  archseologically  might  not  be 
inappropriate  in  the  rooms  of  this  ancient  Society. 

Something  may  now  be  said  of  the  objects  specially.  Only 
two  types  of  lodestones  seem  to  have  prevailed.  In  their 
early  form  they  were  usually  fitted  with  armatures  of  soft 
iron,  taking  the  place  of  close-fitting  caps  upon  the  polar 
regions,  drawn  together  over  the  lodestone  by  hooks,  as  in  the 
illustration.  The  other  form  is  monotonous  and  unvarying, 
with  only  slight  divergence  in  silver  mountings,  armature, 
and  bar.  The  four  examples  exhibited  belong  to  the  later 
type.  Three  of  them  may  be  first  noticed  in  their  supposed 
chronological  order. 

No.  1,  dating  perhaps  from  just  before  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  bought  by  the  writer  in  London. 
It  has  no  history,  and  has  lost  its  lower  silver  cap. 

No.  2,  about  1670,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  C.  Newton- 
Robinson,  is  probably  of  Dutch  origin,  and  has  special  interest, 
as  much  from  the  pierced  silver  casing  as  from  the  original 
armature  and  ornate  bar  attached  to  it.  Whether  something 
else  hung  from  the  hook  at  the  lower  side  of  the  bar,  which  is 
shaped  to  fit  at  will  either  of  the  canted  sides  of  the  poles. 
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there  is  no  evidence  to  show.  Between  the  poles  is  a  mystical 
inscription  in  Greek  letters  and  Arabic  figures : 

Ka  :  C  E  :  1030  : 

TTo  ;  C  E  2  ^7 

No.  3,  in  the  possession  of  the  writer,  is  a  family  relic,  and 
has  a  certain  history.  It  belonged  to  John  Hartshorne  of 
Benthall,  Shropshire,  great-grandfather  of  the  present  writer. 
This  man  is  shown  by  his  dated  and  inscribed  ‘  christening 
spoon,’  hall-marked  for  1692,  to  have  been  baptized  on 
19th  April  of  that  year,  and  by  the  memorial  ring  for  him  to 
have  died  5th  November,  1775.  He  descended  directly  from 
George  Hartshorne  of  Pentrich,  near  Hartshorne,  in  Derby¬ 
shire,  who  was  born  in  1560,  migrated  in  1604  to  Shropshire, 
and  became,  like  his  successors,  iron  masters  in  that  rich 
mineral  district.  John  of  the  spoon  and  lodestone  was  his 
great  great-grandson.  Whether  the  lodestone,  which  appears 
to  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  was  employed  at  that  time  in  a  primitive 
sort  of  way  in  identifying  the  richness  of  seams  of  iron¬ 
bearing  ore,  or  whether  it  descended  to  John  Hartshorne 
from  his  ancestors,  there  is  now  no  substantiating  family 
tradition.  Nor  is  there  any  record  of  a  mining  use  of  a  lode¬ 
stone  at  the  present  day  in  the  Coalbrookdale  district.  It  is 
the  most  powerful  of  the  four  examples,  and  the  actual  stone 
has  the  appearance  of  a  portion  of  a  meteorite,  differing  in 
character  from  the  rest.  Or  it  may  simply  be  a  piece  of  iron 
ore  possessing  strong  magnetic  power.  Many  varieties  of  iron 
ore  are  magnetic,  some  particular  seams  or  lumps  in  different 
localities  being  much  more  so  than  others. 

The  President  kindly  informs  the  writer  that  the  lodestone 
excited  the  interest  of  gypsies,  who  doubtless  utilized  it  in 
playing  upon  the  credulity  of  guileless  persons  anxious  to 
peer  into  the  mystery  of  the  future.  To  this  talismanic  class 
perhaps  belongs  the  minute  example  No.  4,  which  is  exhibited 
by  Commander  Warleigh,  R.N.,  who  bought  it  some  years  ago 
in  St.  Martin’s  Lane.  It  may,  indeed,  be  the  oldest  of  all. 
Its  power  of  attraction  is  so  slight  that  it  will  just  support  a 
Mitchell  J  pen,  and  no  more. 


Eagle  Stones. 

With  regard  to  the  eagle  stone  or  aetites,  like  the  lodestone 
it  excited  the  imagination  of  inquirers  in  classic  times,  and 
had  mythical  virtues  attributed  to  it.  According  to  King, 
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Pliny  *  describes  four  species  each  of  which  contained  another 
substance,  close,  or  loose  rattling.  The  best  kind  were  asserted 
to  be  found  only  in  the  nests  of  eagles  which  could  not  breed 
without  their  presence;  hence  the  name.  For  this  reason  the 
eagle  stone  was  believed  to  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  women 
in  labour;  for  the  detection  of  theft,  under  certain  incantation; 
as  an  antidote  against  poison,  and  as  a  charm  to  produce  love 
between  man  and  wife.  Other  and  even  more  factitious 
merits  were  attributed  to  it.  In  his  dissertation  on  the  lode- 
stone,  Browne  incidentally  refers  to  the  somewhat  similar 
powers  attributed  to  the  eagle  stone,  adding  that  ‘  physicians 
promise  therein  a  virtue  against  abortion.’  It  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  to  say  that  he  utterly  dismisses  all  the  ancient  fables. 

One  long-descended  belief  has  come  down  to  quite  late 
times.  For  instance,  in  a  letter  dated  April  25th,  1742,  from 
Matilda  Postlethwayt  (sister  of  Sir  Thomas  Gooch,  successively 
bishop  of  Bristol,  Norwich,  and  Ely)  to  Barbara  Kerrich, 
born  Postlethwayt,  great-grandmother  of  the  writer,  she  is 
exhorted,  in  consequence  of  several  failures,  ‘  wear  the  eagle 
stone  and  take  Mrs.  Stone’s  receit  and  I  hope  it  may  have  a 
good  effect  and  make  me  a  grandmother.’  It  is  to  the  credit 
of  the  ancient  amulet  that  faith  was  now  at  last  justified  by 
the  subsequent  event. 

Of  the  two  stones  exhibited.  No.  1  is  that  upon  which 
reliance  was  so  happily  placed  in  1742.  Unlike  Pliny’s 
examples,  it  is  solid.  Bacon  also  notices  that  the  eagle  stone 
‘  hath  a  little  stone  in  it.’  This  one  has  a  history  which  takes 
it  back  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  being  then 
in  the  hands  of  the  Rogerson  family  of  Denton,  Norfolk  ; 
it  came  by  marriage  to  that  of  Postlethwayt.  It  is  heart- 
shaped,  perhaps  in  virtue  of  early  use  and  influence  as  a 
charm  between  man  and  wife.  It  is  pierced  for  suspension, 
and  has  apparently  never  been  mounted.  No.  2  is  also  solid, 
of  the  same  size  and  heart-shape,  and  pierced  in  the  same 
manner.  It  is  possibly  very  much  older  than  the  silver 
mounting  which,  it  is  suggested,  may  be  at  least  as  early  as 
the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  bought  by 
the  writer  in  Nuremburg  in  1884.” 

In  illustration  of  the  subject  of  Mr.  Hartshorne  s  paper, 
Mr.  Lewis  Evans  exhibited  four  lodestones  and  two  magnets 
mounfed  after  the  style  of  lodestones. 

The  lodestones  were : 

(1)  One  measuring  If  inch  high  by  If  inch  by  1  inch 

*  xxxvi.  21. 
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the  silver  mounting  of  which  was  nicely  ornamented 
with  foliage  in  relief  of  French  or  English  workman¬ 
ship;  it  was  made  about  1700.  Weight  8|  ounces, 
lifting  power  1 2|  ounces. 

(2)  One  cased  entirely  in  plain  silver,  with  mouldings 
round  the  top  and  the  bottom,  English ;  1  f  inch  by 
2|  inches  by  1|  inch.  Weight  15^  ounces,  lifting 
power  23  ounces.  Date  about  1720. 

(3)  One  If  inch  by  If  inch  by  1^  inch,  mounted  in  silver, 
the  scalloped  edges  pierced  and  lightly  engraved, 
inscribed  (in  Russian)  : 

K/I/WFHb  BltGy42 
*€Alk3/1  AePXM 
ANNO  1741  SIBIR 

Weight  8f  ounces,  lifting  power  24  ounces. 

(4)  One  gold  mounted  lodestone  f  inch  by  ff  inch  by 

4  inch,  with  its  original  gold  mounted  leather  case, 
English,  about  1730.  Weight  f  ounces,  lifting  power 
4 1  ounces. 

(5)  A  composite  magnet  consisting  of  seven  flat  bars  of 
iron  which  have  been  magnetized,  clamped  together 
in  contact  with  two  iron  pole  pieces,  and  then 
mounted  in  silver  in  the  same  manner  as  lodestones 
were  mounted;  1|-  inch  high  by  4^  inches  by 
4  inch ;  lifting  power  14|-  ounces. 

(6)  A  magnet  formed  of  a  single  magnetized  iron  plate 

14  inch  by  f  inch  by  inch,  fitted  with  two-pole 
pieces  and  mounted  in  silver  like  the  composite 
magnet,  inch  high  by  IJ  inch  by  y®g  inch;  lift¬ 
ing  power  7  ounces.  Both  these  magnets  have  their 
original  leather  cases,  and  the  iron  guard  pieces ; 
they  were  probably  made  1720-1740. 

The  mountings  of  all  these  lodestones  and  magnets  (except 
the  lodestone  entirely  cased  in  silver)  show  the  characteristic 
scalloped  edges,  which  originally  served  a  useful  purpose  when 
hammered  in  to  fit  the  inequalities  in  the  surface  of  natural 
lodestones,  but  with  smooth  iron  magnets  were  simply 
“  survivals.” 

Professor  Gowland  was  sceptical  about  the  extraordinary 
powers  ascribed  to  some  magnets.  It  was  a  curious  fact  that 
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not  every  lump  of  magnetite  (magnetic  oxide  of  iron)  was 
sensibly  magnetic.  He  had  never  met  with  such  a  powerful 
magnet  for  its  size  as  one  of  tliose  exhibited  by  Mr.  Evans. 
The  theory  that  lodestones  were  used  in  the  examination  of 
iron  ores  was  untenable,  and  the  so-called  eagle  stone  seemed 
to  be  a  piece  of  serpentine  from  the  Lizard. 

Mr.  Rosenheim  compared  one  of  the  silver  mounted  eagle 
stones  to  certain  heart-shaped  ornaments  frequently  procurable 
in  Augsburg  and  Nuremberg,  and  dating  from  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Mr.  Hope  quoted  the  New  English  Dictionary  to  show  that 
eagle  stones  were  commonly  regarded  as  large  stones  enclosing 
smaller  ones,  and  a  specimen  had  been  discovered  in  a  barrow. 

The  President  agreed  that  an  eagle  stone  was  essentially  a 
hollow  pebble  enclosing  a  loose  stone  hall;  several  such 
specimens  of  CBtites  were  in  the  British  Museum,  from  the 
Sloane  collection.  Sir  Wollaston  Franks  used  to  collect  small 
charms  like  those  exhibited,  and  had  some  identical  from 
Bavaria. 

J.  Seymour  Lucas,  Esq.,  R.A.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  an 
admirably  carved  atchievement  of  Robert  Dudley,  K.G.,  Earl 
of  Leicester. 

It  consists  of  a  panel  formed  of  four  oak  bands  enclosed  by 
a  wooden  frame,  the  whole  measuring  4  feet  4  inches  in 
length  by  2  feet  8;|  inches  in  breadth. 

In  the  middle  is  a  convex  shield  of  arms  within  a  border  of 
strap  work  and  encircled  by  the  Garter.*  The  shield  is  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  small  coronet,  which  is  intruded  so  awkwardly 
through  the  Garter  as  to  divide  it.  Over  the  coronet  is  a 
closed  helm  (restored)  with  elaborate  mantling  flowing  out  on 
either  side.  The  helm  was  originally  surmounted  by  the  crest, 
a  muzzled  bear  holding  a  ragged  stafl,  but  this  is  almost  all 
broken  away.  Across  the  base  of  the  panel  runs  a  raised 
number  bearing  in  relief  the  motto  : 

VNG  -  DIEV  -  VNG  -  ROY  -  SERVIER  -  IE  -  DOY. 

on  which  stand  the  supporters :  dexter,  a  lion  rampant  gardant 
with  an  earl’s  coronet  on  his  head  ;  sinister,  a  lion  rampant  with 
an  earl’s  coronet  about  his  neck,  from  which  hangs  a  chain. 
The  arms  on  the  shield  are  disposed  in  sixteen  quartmings, 
as  follows:  1.  Dudley;  2.  Somery ;  3.  Beaumont,  4.  Giey , 

*  The  fourth  word  of  the  motto  on  this  is  NAL  instead  of  mal, 
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5.  Malpas;  6.  Hastings;  7.  Valence;  8.  \VaiT]-,^.  Quincy; 
10.  Blondeville  ;  11.  Belesmo  or  Talbot  (without  the  border)  ; 
12.  Beauchamp  ;*  13.  Newburgh;  14.  Berkeley;  15.  Gerard; 
16.  Lisle. 

Lord  Robert  Dudley  was  elected  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  in 
1559  and  created  Earl  of  Leicester  1564.  He  died  in  1588. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  history  or  provenance  of  the 
panel,  but  it  is  an  unusually  fine  example  of  heraldic  carving. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  communica¬ 
tions  and  exhibitions. 


Thursday,  10th  June,  1909. 

CHARLES  HERCULES  READ,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 

From  the  Author  : — Four  Somerset  bishops,  1136-1242,  from  documents  in 
possession  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Wells.  By  Rev.  C.  M.  Church, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.  8yo.  London,  1909. 

From  Viscount  Dillon,  F.S.A.  : — English  costume  from  pre-historic  times  to  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  By  George  Clinch.  8vo.  London,  1909. 

This  being  an  evening  appointed  for  the  election  of  Fellows 
no  papers  were  read. 

The  Ballot  opened  at  8.45.  p.m.  and  closed  at  9.30  p.m., 
when  the  following  were  declared  duly  elected  Fellows  of  the 
Society : 

George  Noble,  Count  Plunk et  (re-elected). 

Lieut. -Col.  Arthur  Leetham. 

James  Fenniog  Torr,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Henry  George  Keasbey,  Esq. 

Robert  Stirling  Newall,  Esq. 

Norman  Penney,  Esq. 

Fleet-Surgeon  Alfred  Ernest  Weightman,  R.N. 

Rev.  Ernest  Hermitage  Day,  D.D. 

Rev.  David  Bowen. 

Captain  William  Geoffrey  Probert. 
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Thursday,  l7th  June,  1909. 

CHARLES  HERCULES  READ,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 


From  the  Author  : — -The  Roman  measures  in  the  Domesday  Survey  of  Middlesex. 

By  Montagu  Sharpe.  4to.  Brentford,  1909. 

From  the  Author  Liverpool  Castle  and  its  builders.  By  Charles  R.  Hand. 

8vo.  Liverpool,  1909. 

From  the  Compiler,  Rev.  T.  S.  Frampton,  F.S.A.  : 

(1)  Lists  of  patrons  and  vicars  of  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Newington, 
Kent.  Single-sheet  folio,  n.p.  n.d. 

(2)  Lists  of  vicars,  masters  or  provosts,  and  perpetual  curates  of  the  church 
of  Saints  Gregory  and  Martin,  Wye,  Kent.  Single-sheet,  folio,  n.p. 
n.d. 

The  Rev.  David  Bowen  was  admitted  Fellow. 

Professor  F.  Haverfield,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  and 
described  a  number  of  lantern  slides  illustrative  of  the  excava¬ 
tions  carried  out  on  the  site  of  the  Romano-British  town  of 
Corstopitum,  near  Corbridge,  Northumberland. 

He  said  that  these  excavations,  begun  experimentally  in 
1906,  and  on  a  larger  scale  in  1907,  bid  fair  to  prove  the  most 
important  work  of  the  kind  as  yet  undertaken  in  Northern 
England.  The  buildings  uncovered  in  1908  included  two 
large  buttressed  military  Jiorrea  standing  side  by  side,  an 
ornamental  fountain  with  drinking  trough  in  front  of  it,  and 
part  of  a  huge  and  massive  structure  built  round  a  vast 
courtyard.  The  horrea  were  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of 
their  masonry,  and  also  for  a  mullion,  a  stone  bar  found  m 
situ  in  one  of  the  ventilation  windows,  probably  the  oldest 
mullion  in  existence.”  The  square  structure  was  even  more 
remarkable  for  the  solidity  of  its  masonry,  the  size  of  the 
blocks  employed,  heavy  enough  to  need  no  mortar  and  to 
form  walls  by  their  single  thickness,  and  for  the  excellent 
moulded  plinth  of  the  “  rustication  ”  of  both  outer  and  inner 
walls.  The  precise  use  of  this  structure  could  not  be  decided 
till  it  had  been  further  uncovered :  it  was  pretty  certainly 
military,  but  a  choice  between  obvious  alternative  explanations 
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could  not  yet  be  made.  Smaller  finds  included  an  altar  set 
up  by  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  granaries,  prcepositus  curam 
agens  horrei  (or  horreorum),  tempore  expeditionis  felicissimae 
Brittanicae,  probably  about  a.d.  208-10;  a  bas-relief  of  the 
Sungod  with  rays,  whip,  and  nimbus,  possibly  of  the  fourth 
century  ;  another  bas-relief  representing  a  crowned  rider  on  a 
winged  horse  flying  towards  a  temple-like  building,  in  which 
a  man  held  another  wingless  horse  ;*  and  several  other  sculp¬ 
tures  and  architectural  fragments  indicating  large  structures. 
Among  smaller  finds  notice  was  given  to  a  hoard  of  forty- 
eight  gold  solidi,  minted  between  A.D.  365-885,  and  a  gold 
ring,  found  in  a  lead-foil  wrapper  in  a  very  late  building; 
numerous  brooches,  mostly  of  the  second  century,  but  including 
two  early  Saxon  examples  of  a  type  dateable  to  a.d.  480-520 
(or  thereabouts),  and  found  on  the  lower  Elbe  and  in  eastern 
and  midland  Britain,  but  not  generally  further  north  than 
south  Yorkshire;  much  red-glazed  ware,  one  piece  certainly 
of  the  Flavian  period,f  but  mostly  of  the  second  or  third 
centuries ;  a  very  curious  face-urn,  presumably  of  the  same 
age;  a  triangular  iron  arrow-head,  with  three  equidistant  barbed 
blades,  similar  to  specimens  found  at  Haltern,  Barhill,  Car- 
nuntum,  etc.  and  lately  at  Silchester;  and  much  else  of 
interest. 

Mr.  Haverfield  added  that  the  excavations  would  be 
resumed  this  summer  (July,  1909)  and  expressed  a  hope 
that,  when  they  were  further  advanced,  he  might  lay  before 
the  Society  a  comprehensive  account  of  this  extensive  and 
important  site. 

Mr.  Carlyon-Britton  thought  it  unnecessary  to  regard  the 
winged  horse  of  the  sculptured  stone  as  Pegasus,  and  preferred 
to  interpret  the  right-hand  group  as  the  Emperor  travelling  on 
urgent  business,  and  the  other  group  as  a  relay  waiting  in  a 
stable  to  expedite  his  journey.  With  regard  to  Treasure 
Trove,  he  complained  that  the  police,  egged  on  by  oflficials, 
had  recently  exceeded  their  powers,  and  included  finds  of  the 
baser  metals.  The  coroner  had  only  power  to  inquire,  and 
the  police  had  no  right  to  intimidate  holders  of  Treasure 
Trove.  He  considered  that  the  machinery  of  the  law  in  this 
matter  was  obsolete,  and  suggested  agitating  for  a  revision  of 
the  statute  from  the  antiquarian  standpoint. 

Mr.  Walters  thought  the  mullioned  opening  might  throw 


*  Expl.iined  by  Prof.  Cumont  as  part  of  a  representation  of  the  Dioscuri. 
Compare  his  Mon.  de  Mithra,  i.  85,  and  ii.  194. 
t  More  of  the  same  period  has  since  been  found. 
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light  on  the  baluster-shaped  stone  recently  described  from 
Kutland,*  that  had  been  considered  by  some  as  of  Saxon  date. 
A  vindication  of  the  current  dating  of  Roman  pottery  might 
be  forthcoming  when  the  alleged  exceptions  to  the  rule  were 
produced.  The  leaf-decoration  usually  called  barbotine  might 
have  been  produced  in  the  mould,  and  seemed  rather  hard  for 
applied  slip.  The  face-urn  illustrated  the  transition  from  the 
coarse  unglazed  German  specimens  of  the  first  century  to  the 
later  type  belonging  to  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century, 
where  the  face  is  part  of  the  vessel’s  neck.  The  Corbridge 
example  might  therefore  date  from  the  end  of  the  second  or 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  pointed  out  that  the  Corbridge 
finds  synchronized  with  those  at  Newstead,  and  inquired 
whether  any  traces  of  overlying  medieval  work  had  been 
met  with.  At  first  sight  the  large  building  seemed  like  a 
range  of  dormitories.  In  1296  a  tragedy  took  place  at 
Corbridge,  the  Earl  of  Buchan  burning  upwards  of  two 
hundred  scholars. f  Signs  of  burning  had  been  mentioned,  and 
the  site  of  the  catastrophe  might  have  been  discovered.  He 
inquired  as  to  the  quantity  of  the  i  in  Corstopitum,  and 
whether  the  first  syllable  of  Corbridge  preserved  part  of  the 
Roman  name  or  was  merely  the  Celtic  caer  (a  camp).  Apart 
from  the  granaries,  he  was  struck  with  the  absence  of  military 
remains. 

Mr.  Reginald  Smith  directed  special  attention  to  the  two 
Anglian  brooches  found  at  Corbridge,  which  dated  from  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century.  This  was  earlier  than  the  bulk  of 
Anglo-Saxon  antiquities,  and  pointed  to  an  older  occupation 
of  the  site  by  the  barbarian  invaders.  Such  finds  were  how¬ 
ever  comparatively  rare  in  Northumberland,  and  with  perhaps 
a  single  exception,  unknown  across  the  border,  though  (accord¬ 
ing  to  some  authorities)  Edinburgh  was  founded  by  Edwin  of 
Northumbria  in  the  seventh  century. 

Mr.  Hope  remarked  that  the  Corbridge  fountain  was  like  a 
medieval  conduit.  There  was  a  solid  base  for  the  tank  and 
fragments  of  the  stone  screen  that  surrounded  it.  He  had 
lifted  a  stone  that  had  not  previously  been  disturbed,  and 
found  that  the  dowels  were  not  of  metal  but  of  wood,  which 
had  totally  disappeared  and  left  the  socket  empty. 


*  Proceedings,  2nd  S.  xix.  200  ;  xxii.  49. 
t  Palgrave,  Documents  and  Itecords  of  Scotland,  i.  149. 
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Lawrence  Weaver,  Esq.,  F.S.A,,  exhibited  and  read  the 
following  notes  on  an  interleaved  heirloom  copy  of  Wren’s 
Farentalia  with  MS.  insertions  : 

“Christopher  Wren^  son  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  compiled 
the  Farentalia,  being  memoirs  of  the  family  of  the  Wrens, 
viz.  of  Matthew  Wren,  Bishop  of  Ely,  Christopher  Wren, 
Dean  of  Windsor,  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the  architect. 
The  younger  Christopher  died  in  1747  and  the  book  was 
published  by  his  son  Stephen  in  1750.  The  original  manu¬ 
script  of  the  book  is  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Society. 

The  copy  now  exhibited  bears  on  the  title  page  the  auto¬ 
graph  of  Margaret  Wren,  the  daughter  of  Stephen  Wren,  who 
was  unmarried.  By  her  it  was  given  back  into  the  legitimate 
line.  The  present  owner  of  the  book  is  Mrs.  Pigott,  the  last 
surviving  direct  descendant  of  Wren,  and  the  Society  owes 
thanks  to  her  for  allowing  the  book  to  be  exhibited.  The 
book,  as  originally  published,  had  eleven  illustrations  only. 
This  interleaved  copy  has  about  140  engravings,  including 
portraits  of  contemporaries  of  the  Wrens,  views  of  buildings 
designed  by  Sir  Christopher,  and  various  manuscripts,  etc. 
now  to  be  described.  It  is  of  domestic  interest  to  this  Society 
that  the  name  of  Mr.  Ames,  secretary  of  the  Society,  appears 
on  the  title  page,  as  having  assisted  Stephen  Wren  in  the 
publication  of  the  book.  Some  of  the  manuscript  matter  has 
been  published  in  the  lives  of  Sir  Christopher  by  Miss 
Phillimore  and  Miss  Milman,  both  of  whom  had  access  to  the 
book,  but  some  has  not  been  printed. 

In  addition  to  the  book,  photographs  are  also  exhibited  of 
an  early  portrait  of  Sir  Christopher,  and  of  a  cabinet  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  by  Queen  Anne.  Both  the  portrait  and 
cabinet  are  in  Mrs.  Pigott’s  possession.  The  principal  inter¬ 
leaved  documents  are  as  follows : 

(1)  A  petition  to  the  King^s  Majesty  as  sovereign  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter  by  Matthew  Wren,  as  registrar.  He  com¬ 
plained  that  during  the  time  that  Sir  Wm.  Segar  was  Garter, 
the  black  book,  containing  the  chiefest  records  of  the  Order, 
was  in  his  hands,  and  the  registrar  was  forced  to  receive  his 
instructions  from  Mr.  Garter.  (Note  that  registrar  is  written 
register  throughout  the  petition). 

Segar  had  the  craft  to  make  out  the  Bill  of  Fees  payable  at 
installations  and  to  set  down  half  as  much  for  the  registrar  as 
for  himself  ‘  upon  whose  authority  ’  Matthew  continues  ‘  the 
registrar  for  a  while  rested,  and  knowing  no  other  had  no 
more.’ 

The  petition  proceeds  to  show  that  the  registrar  discovered 
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the  fraud  and  found  himself  entitled  to  13s.  4d.,  and  a  Robe 
on  each  installation  of  a  Knight.  He  begs  that  ‘  Sir  John 
Burrows  now  Garter,  may  have  order  to  reforme  the  error,’ 
pointing  out  that  he,  the  registrar,  ‘  both  in  the  order  of  his 
place  is  before  Mr,  Garter  and  in  the  proportion  of  his  annual 
fee  from  your  Sovereign  Majesty,  above  him.’  The  petition 
was  presented  at  the  Court  at  Greenwich,  6th  May,  1634,  and 
a  footnote,  signed  by  Crane,  Chancellor,  signifies  His  Majesty’s 
pleasure  ‘  that  all  fees  shall  be  precisely  paid,  and  that  this 
particular  of  the  registrar  shall  be  satisfied  according  to  the 
words  of  the  institution,’  etc. 

(2)  A  page  of  rough  notes  apparently  headings  of  sections 
of  the  statutes  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 

(3)  Letter  dated  9th  January,  1636,  from  Sir  Thomas  Rowe, 
Chancellor  of  the  Order,  to  Dean  Christopher  Wren,  referring 
to  the  making  of  minutes  of  proceedings  at  Chapters  of  the 
Order,  and  promising  a  list  of  all  those  who  received  the 
Honour  of  the  Garter  since  the  foundation,  if  His  Majesty 
desired  it. 

(4)  Reply  by  Dean  Wren,  dated  10th  January,  1636,  in 
which  he  returns  to  Rome  a  book  and  some  notes  by  Sir  John 
Fynnet  which  he  had  borrowed.  (3)  and  (4)  have  been  printed 
by  Miss  Phillimore  in  her  life  of  Sir  Christopher. 

(5)  A  petition  by  Dean  Wren  to  the  King,  setting  forth 
that  since  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Chapel  and  College 
within  the  Castle  of  Windsor  by  Edward  the  Third,  the  Deane 
or  Gustos  had  been  invested  with  all  ecclesiastical  power,  and 
particularly  with  the  right  and  duty  ‘  to  depute  one  of  the 
Canons  Resident,  whom  he  should  think  fit  to  choose,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  Deane  ’  during  the  latter’s  absence  for  above 
seven  days. 

Dr.  Wren  then  continues,  ‘  Now  for  that  of  later  times,  one 
of  the  Canons  by  pretense  of  a  unjustifiable  chapter  act,  hath 
gained  to  himself  and  peremptorily  withholdeth  the  whole 
exempt  jurisdiction  of  the  peculiars  abroad ;  and  some  others 
at  home  have  unduly  practised  to  infringe  the  said  Authoritie 
in  the  Deane  and  his  Lieutenants,  to  the  dishonour  of  that 
Roiall  Foundation,  violation  of  the  Statutes,  disparagement  of 
the  Deane,  disheartening  of  the  Lieutenant,  hinderance  of  the 
present  Government,  the  Frustration  of  some  Your  Majesties 
late  Orders  and  commands  directed  to  the  Deane  under  your 
Roiall  hand.’  He  proceeds  to  beg  that  the  matters  in  question 
be  referred  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Lord 
Keeper,  as  visitor  of  that  Collegiate  Chapel,  ‘  to  hear  and 
redress  the  injuries,’  etc.  The  note  at  the  foot  of  the  petition, 
dated  26th  November,  1639,  at  the  Court  at  Whitehall, 
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signifies  His  Majesty’s  pleasure  that  the  Archbishop  and  Lord 
Keeper  shall  hear  and  decide  the  matter. 

(6)  Letter  from  Dean  Wren  to  the  Archbishop^  dated 
1639-40,  but  with  no  month  or  day ;  ‘  May  it  please  your 
Grace,  Those  two  grievances  whereof  I  did  most  humbly  crave 
remedy  by  his  Majesties  Reference  to  your  Grace  and  to  our 
honble  Visitor  are  both  of  them  sodainly  and  unexpectedly 
taken  off:  the  one  by  God’s  hand,  for  the  Jurisdiction  (which 
Dr.  Sheafe  long  withheld  from  us)  dooe  now  of  its  selfe  (by 
his  decease)  return  to  the  wonted  Course  of  Statute:  And 
the  other  querele  against  mee  for  advancing  the  Jurisdiction 
at  home  His  Majesties  gracious  interposition  hath  finally 
decided,  by  a  late  declaration  of  his  Will,’  ....  etc. 

Wren  goes  on  to  assure  the  Archbishop  that  though  he  has 
no  more  cause  to  trouble  his  Grace  his  reasons  for  complaint 
were  neither  light  nor  unjust.  Over  leaf  he  gives  those 
reasons  at  length,  reciting  extracts  from  the  Statutes  in 
support  of  his  contentions. 

It  is  agreeable  to  recognise  the  piety  with  which  Dr.  Wren 
acknowledges  God’s  hand  in  '  sodainly  and  unexpectedly  ’ 
taking  off  the  tiresome  Dr.  Sheafe. 

(7)  A  letter  dated  from  Westminster,  December  17,  1639, 
which  conveys  the  ‘  late  declaration  ’  of  the  King’s  will 
referred  to  in  the  Dean’s  letter  to  the  Archbishop.  It  is 
signed  ‘  Your  poore  friend  and  Brother  to  doe  you  service 
Rich :  Steward  :  ’  and  says  '  I  am  commanded  by  His  Majesty 
to  let  you  know  it  is  His  Royall  pleasure  that  upon  any 
occasion  whatsoever  no  Prebendary  presume  to  sit  in  that 
stall  of  your  Quire  which  is  over  against  the  Soveraigne’s  and 
now  belonging  unto  the  King  of  Denmarke,  except  only  the 
Lieutenant  who  is  to  sit  there  in  absence  of  the  Deane,  and 
not  otherwise  ’  .  .  .  .  etc. 

It  goes  on  to  define  the  Lieutenant’s  powers. 

(8)  Copies  (on  one  sheet)  of  a  petition  from  Dean  Wren  to 
the  Knights  of  the  Garter  and  of  a  letter  from  him  to  the 
Deputy  Chancellor  of  the  Order.  These  have  been  printed  by 
Miss  Phillimore. 

(9)  A  sheet  of  notes  endorsed  ‘  Edict  in  Chapter  of  the 
Garter,  No.  20  ’  and  headed  ‘  That  the  mantle  of  every  Knight 
of  the  right  honorable  order  of  the  garter  after  his  decease 
doth  of  right  belong  unto  the  Deane  and  Canons  of  His 
Majesties  free  cliajipell  of  Windsor.’  The  document  then  sets 
out  instances  where  the  mantles  of  various  deceased  knights, 
such  as  the  Emperor  Sigismond  and  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
First,  were  sold  by  the  Dean  and  Canons. 

(10)  A  petition  from  the  Dean  and  Canons  of  Windsor  to 
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the  Order  of  the  Garter  endorsed  ‘  concerning  the  Herald’s 
Pretentions  to  Hatchments,  etc./  sets  out  that  the  Heralds  ‘who 
are  not  of  the  said  foundation,  striving  only  for  precedency, 
do  take  upon  then  every  year  ’  to  alter  hours  of  attendance, 
etc.,  to  take  from  them  coats  of  honour  ‘  having  no  colour  of 
right/  and  to  take  the  King’s  offering.  All  of  which  distressed 
the  Dean  and  Canons  exceedingly. 

(11)  A  sheet  of  ‘Notes  touching  the  lands  given  by  K(ing) 
E(dward)  6  to  the  Dean  and  Canons  of  Windsor.’ 

The  next  items  in  the  interleaved  copy  are  various  letters 
to  Stephen  Wren  from  the  heads  of  Cambridge  colleges, 
acknowledging  copies  of  the  Parentalia  in  complementary 
fashion. 

We  now  come  to  the  inserted  papers  relating  to  Sir 
Christopher. 

(12)  A  letter  in  Latin  dated  ‘  E  Musaeo  meo,  Calendis 
Januarii,  1641,  from  Sir  C.  Wren  to  his  father,  beautifully 
written  and  expressing  filial  gratitude  in  a  high  degree,  and 
below  a  Latin  verse  with  its  English  translation.  At  the  foot 
the  delighted  father  has  written  ‘  Scripto  hoc,  A°  aetatis  suae, 
Decimo  ab  octobris  20°  elapso.’ 

(13)  A  versified  paraphrase  of  the  1st  to  the  14th  verses  of 
the  1st  Chapter  of  St.  John’s  gospel.  The  penmanship  of  this, 
which  possibly  was  written  at  Westminster  under  the  eye  of 
Dr.  Busby,  is  admirable.  That  Wren  retained  this  merit  of 
legibility  until  the  end  is  evident  from  later  letters. 

(14)  A  letter  in  Latin  verse  to  his  father  dated  13th 
September,  1645,  dedicating  to  him  an  instrument  called 
‘  Suum  Panorganum  Astronomicum,’  and  a  tract  ‘  De  Ortu 
Fluminum.’  This  is  slightly  different  from  the  printed  version 
in  the  Parentalia. 

(15)  On  the  same  sheet  an  ink  sketch  of  a  woman  holding 
up  a  dial-shaped  object,  possibly  the  Panorganum. 

(16)  On  the  same  sheet  are  pictures  of  two  hands,  headed 
XElPOAOriA. 

(17)  On  the  next  page,  another  hand  and  various  notes 
showing  the  working  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  language  invented 
by  Sir  Christopher.  Though  more  complicated  than  the 
system  now  in  use,  it  is  another  evidence  of  the  agility  of 
Wren’s  mind  and  of  his  practical  interest  in  varying  problems. 

(18)  Love  letter  written  by  Sir  Christopher  to  Faith 
Coghill  who  became  his  first  wife  (printed  by  Miss  Phillimore). 
Wren  married  Faith  December  7,  1669. 

(19)  Letter  dated  March  7th  (and  probably  of  1698)  from 
Sir  Christopher  to  his  son  Christopher,  then  travelling  in 
France  (printed  by  Miss  Phillimore). 
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(20)  Letter  dated  October  12,  1705,  from  Sir  Christopher 
to  liis  son  in  Holland  (see  also  Miss  Phillimore). 

(21)  A  summons  of  November  18,  1713,  to  Sir  Christopher 
to  attend  a  meeting  with  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  as  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Chelsea  Hospital  ‘to  give  directions  for  the 
cloathing  of  the  Invalide  Companys  who  are  in  a  perishing 
condition  for  want  thereof,  they  not  having  been  cloathed  for 
near  three  years  past.’ 

(22)  A  drawing  in  ink  of  the  Weather  Clock.  In  1647 
Christopher  wrote  to  his  father  that  he  was  enjoying  the 
society  of  Sir  Charles  Scarborough,  the  famous  physician,  and 
had  imparted  to  him  ‘one  of  these  inventions  of  mine,  a 
weather  clock  namely,  with  revolving  cylinder,  by  means  of 
which  a  record  can  be  kept  through  the  night.’ 

Of  this  Scarborough  asked  to  have  one  in  brass,  constructed 
at  his  expense.  I  find  in  Birch’s  History  of  the  Royal  Society, 
vol.  1,  under  date  9th  December,  1663,  ‘Dr.  Wren’s  description 
of  his  weather  clock  consisting  of  two  wings  that  may  be 
added  to  a  pendulum  clock  was  read.’  The  engraving 
published  by  Birch  shows  a  far  simpler  arrangement  than  that 
of  the  drawing  in  the  heirloom  copy.  The  printed  Parentalia 
gives  a  description  of  a  device  more  complicated  than  Birch’s 
description  of  Wren’s  communication  of  1663,  and  refers  to  a 
circular  thermometer  designed  to  correct  the  error  caused  by 
the  weight  of  the  liquid.  This  does  not  appear  in  the  drawing; 
the  thermometer  is  of  the  ordinary  air  type.  The  printed 
Parentalia  refers  to  Robert  Hook’s  improvements  on  Wren’s 
design,  but  they  only  partly  appear  in  the  drawing, 
which  would  seem  to  show  an  intermediate  development 
between  Wren’s  original  device  and  Hook’s  latest  achieve¬ 
ments 

(23)  MS.  of  the  Latin  text,  fourteen  pages  foolscap  (in  the 
younger  Christopher’s  writing)  of  the  Inaugural  Oration 
delivered  at  G-resliam  College  in  1657,  by  Wren,  then  25  years 
old,  on  his  being  appointed  Professor  of  Astronomy  The 
Parentalia  prints  an  English  translation  of  part  of  this,  and 
says :  ‘  The  oration  is  extant  and  may  have  a  place  among 
his  compleater  works.’ 

(24)  A  large  sheet  of  elaborate  tinted  drawings  showing  the 
anatomy  of  the  river-eel  with  full  explanatory  notes  in  Latin. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Sir  Christopher  was  the  ‘first 
author  of  the  noble  anatomical  experiment  of  injecting  liquors 
into  the  veins  of  animals.’  He  writes;  ‘I  injected  wine  and 
ale  into  the  mass  of  blood  in  a  living  dog  by  a  vein,  in  good 
quantities  till  I  made  him  extremely  drunk.’  After  further 
experiments  the  dog  it  was  that  died.  He  also  invented  a 
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successful  operation  to  remove  the  spleen  of  a  dog.  He  had 
considerable  skill  in  operating  and  dissecting  and  met  his 
physiological  problems  with  his  usual  unhurried  thoroughness. 

(25)  A  large  sheet  dealing  with  the  rising  of  the  sap  in 
trees.  It  is  beautifully  written,  but  not  I  think  by  Wren. 
(Printed  by  Miss  Phillimore.) 

(26)  MSS.  of  the  problem  set  by  Blaise  Pascal  for  the 
mathematicians  of  England,  and  of  Wren’s  solution.  (These 
are  reproduced  in  facsimile  by  Miss  Milman.) 

(27)  Thirty  pages  cut  out  of  a  publication  called  ‘  English 
Architecture.’  The  descriptions  of  those  cliurches,  of  which 
Wren  was  architect,  have  been  neatly  cut  out  and  the 
chapters  renumbered  so  as  to  make  it  a  consecutive  story. 

(28)  A  ‘  Chronological  Series  Vitee  et  Actorum  Domini 
Christophori  Wren  ’  in  4  pp.  Miss  Milman  says  this  was 
prepared  by  the  younger  Christopher  and  collated  by  Sir 
Christopher,  but  on  what  authority  does  not  appear. 

At  the  end,  following  the  grim  note,  ^  Exauctoratus  est’ 
(superseded  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age  and  the  49th  of  his 
surveyorship)  are  the  texts  in  Greek  of  ‘  there  arose  a  King 
who  knew  not  Joseph,’ and  ‘Gallio  cared  for  none  of  these 
things,’  a  fair  comment  on  George  I.,  who  presumably  took  as 
little  interest  in  architecture  as  he  did  in  ‘  bainting  and 
boetry.’ 

(29)  A  MS.  ‘  Discourse  on  Architecture  ’of  14  pages,  in  the 
writing  of  Christopher,  son  of  Sir  Christopher.  This  has  been 
printed  by  Miss  Phillimore.  The  interleaved  illustrations 
include  engravings  of  Noah’s  Ark,  the  Tower  of  Babel,  the 
Pyramids  (2),  the  Sepulchre  of  Absalom,  a  plan  of  Solomon’s 
Temple,  and  a  view  of  the  City  of  Babylon. 

These  appear  to  have  been  cut  out  of  other  publications. 
Miss  Phillimore  thought  that  the  engravings  of  the  Ark 
and  of  Babel  were  engraved  by  Wren  himself,  or  from  his 
drawings,  as  they  tally  so  exactly  with  the  descriptions  in 
the  ‘  discourse.’ 

As  they  are  engraved  Plates  7  and  9  respectively  they 
obviously  belong  to  a  series,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
Wren  ever  prepared  such  a  series  of  prints  to  illustrate  any 
projected  book.  I  do  not  find  moreover  that  they  tally  so 
closely  with  the  text  as  Miss  Phillimore  suggests,  and  imagine 
them  to  have  been  bound  in  as  approj^riate  illustrations  by 
Margaret  Wren  or  whoever  grangerised  the  book.  I  think 
we  may  also  dismiss  the  claim  made  for  Wren  in  the  Paren- 
talia  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  mezzotint  engraving. 

(30)  Sketch  giving  Wren’s  conjectural  restoration  of  the 
Mausoleum  of  Halicarnassus.” 
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Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  communica¬ 
tions  and  exhibitions. 


Thursday,  24th  June,  1909. 

Sir  EDWARD  WILLIAM  BRABROOK,  C.B.,  Vice- 
President  and  Director^  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gifts  were  announced,  and  thanks  for  the 
same  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors : 


From  the  Author : — The  gatehouse  and  barbican  at  Alnwick  Castle,  with  an 
account  of  the  recent  discoveries.  By  W.  H.  Knowles,  F.S.A.  4to.  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  1909. 

From  Robert  Burnard,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — The  Dartmoor  Preservation  Association. 
Report  of  Proceedings  1906-1908.  8vo.  Plymouth,  1908. 

From  C.  R.  Peers,  Esq.,  Secretary  : — English  Church  Pageant  Handbook.  4to. 
London,  1909. 


The  following  were  admitted  Fellows: 

Robert  Stirling  Newall,  Esq. 

Norman  Penney,  Esq. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Arthur  Leetham. 

Henry  George  Keasbey,  Esq. 

George  Noble,  Count  Plunket. 

W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Secretary, 
submitted,  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Silchester  Excavation  Fund,  a  report  of  the  excavations 
carried  out  on  the  site  of  the  Romano-British  town  of 
Calleva,  at  Silchester,  Hants.,  in  1908. 

The  work  carried  out  in  1908  extended  from  the  22nd 
May  to  10th  December,  and  was  supervized  and  directed 
throughout  by  Mr.  Mill  Stephenson. 

The  first  work  undertaken  was  the  filling  in  of  the  remains 
of  the  basilica ,  towards  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
generously  contributed  £50.  These  remains  had  been  laid 
open  to  the  weather  for  some  thirty  years,  and  had  so  suffered 
from  exposure  that  it  was  thought  best  to  cover  them  up  to 
preserve  the  little  that  was  left. 

Search  was  made  in  front  of  the  temple  uncovered  in  1907 
for  further  fragments  of  the  inscriptions  and  imagery,  but 
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only  one  piece  of  carved  drapery  came  to  light.  Directly 
before  the  entrance  was  found  the  base  on  which  the  altar 
probably  had  stood. 

The  next  work  was  the  laying  bare  of  the  remains  of  the 
east  gate.  These  had  been  opened  out  by  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Joyce  in  1872,  but  no  proper  plan  of  them  has  been  published. 
Comparisons  with  the  remains  of  the  west  gate,  whicli  were 
examined  in  1890,  show  that  the  east  gate  was  of  similar  plan 
and  arrangement  and  of  the  same  date,  but  slightly  larger  in 
its  dimensions.  It  had,  however,  been  much  ruined,  and  little 
else  than  the  strong  concrete  foundations  were  left.  The 
middle  portion  had  suffered  through  a  modern  drain  having 
been  driven  through  it.  Originally  the  gatehouse  had  two 
passages  side  by  side,  flanked  by  guard  cliambers,  which  were 
probably  carried  up  as  towers  to  defend  the  entrance. 

Lastly,  the  ground  to  the  north-west  of  the  modern  farm 
buildings,  the  only  unexplored  portion  of  the  site,  was 
carefully  trenched.  It  disclosed  the  interesting  fact  that  the 
original  street  from  the  east  gate  into  the  town  had  been 
diverted  somew^hat  to  the  north,  and  its  line  encroached  upon 
by  three  buildings.  Tw'o  of  these  contained  hypocausts,  and 
were  probably  connected  with  some  industry  which  required 
drying-rooms,  such  as  the  dye  works  in  the  north-west 
quarter  of  the  towm. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  street  were  disclosed  the  lines  of  a 
large  rectangular  enclosure,  within  which  stood  a  small  square 
building,  perhaps  a  temple  or  shrine.  North  of  this  was  a 
small  house  of  somewhat  unusual  plan.  Another  enclosure, 
which  may  have  been  a  cattle  market,  lay  to  the  east  of  the 
other,  and  north  of  it,  close  up  against  the  town  wall,  were 
the  much  ruined  remains  of  another  small  house.  One  more 
building  was  uncovered  further  to  the  west.  Besides  a 
number  of  smaller  rooms,  it  contained  one  large  apartment 
with  hypocaust,  and  an  apsidal  chamber  (also  warmed  by  a 
hypocaust)  opening  out  of  it.  Owing  to  the  imperfect  state 
of  the  foundations  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  building 
formed  part  of  a  house,  or  belonged  to  some  industry  (like 
dye  works)  which  needed  drying  rooms. 

From  the  pits  in  and  about  the  buildings  described  a 
number  of  interesting  objects  were  recovered.  In  one,  an 
important  group  of  some  sixteen  pots,  mostly  whole,  was 
found  at  the  bottom.  Another  yielded  a  fine  piece  of  basket 
work;  a  third,  a  good  group  of  buff  coloured  jugs;  and  a 
fourth,  great  part  of  a  large  wooden  bucket  (?). 

From  the  filling  in  of  the  basilica  came  a  number  of  frag¬ 
ments  of  Purbeck  marble  wall-liniugs,  and  pieces  of  an 
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inscription  with  large  letters ;  also  a  quantity  of  fragments 
of  brown  sandstone,  deeply  scored  with  grooves  for  sharpening 
chisels,  etc.,  probably  the  tools  of  the  carvers  who  wrought 
the  great  Corinthian  capitals  of  the  colonnades. 

From  one  of  the  houses  were  recovered  two  perfect  bronze 
bowls,  and  from  another  a  considerable  hoard  of  bronze  coins 
of  late  date. 

The  other  hnds  in  metal,  bone,  glass,  etc.  were  not  im¬ 
portant. 

With  the  excavations  of  1908  was  completed  the  systematic 
exploration  of  the  whole  of  the  100  acres  enclosed  by  the 
town  wall,  and  for  the  first  time  the  entire  plan  of  a  Romano- 
British  town  has  been  recovered. 

Before,  however,  a  full  account  of  the  site  and  the  dis¬ 
coveries  made  upon  it  can  be  written,  investigations  are 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  exact  nature  and  dates  of  the  outer 
defences ;  a  series  of  cuttings  must  also  be  made  through  the 
encircling  ditches. 

These  works  will  form  the  subject  of  the  operations  of  the 
current  year. 

The  Chairman  congratulated  the  excavators  of  Silchester 
on  the  successful  completion  of  the  work  they  had  undertaken 
on  behalf  of  the  Society.  It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  see 
the  entire  plan  of  the  town  within  the  walls,  and  the  Society 
might  take  credit  to  itself  for  the  completion  of  a  great  and 
valuable  work,  tie  hoped  that  the  operations  to  be  carried 
on  outside  the  walls  would  add  much  to  our  knowledge  of 
Roman  Silchesier. 

Professor  Gowland  said  that  this  season’s  finds  contained 
much  of  metallurgical  interest.  One  insignificant  piece  of 
slag  was  sufficient  evidence  of  copper-refining  on  this  spot. 
This  was  a  new  industry  for  Silchester,  and  consisted  in 
purifying  the  crude  copper  obtained  by  smelting  ore  in 
primitive  furnaces.  There  was  also  a  somewhat  irregular 
piece  of  speculum  metal  as  well  as  fragments  of  a  mirror. 
The  composition  of  this  metal  was  practically  the  same  as 
that  of  the  alloy  used  two  or  three  centuries  ago  for  specula. 
A  piece  of  mirror  had  been  found  on  analysis  to  contain  28 
per  cent,  of  tin,  ordinary  speculum  metal  containing  30  per 
cent.  A  bronze  stud  on  the  table  was  of  unusual  composition, 
with  15-20  per  cent,  of  tin,  but  of  greater  interest  was  a 
bangle  containing  zinc  which  was  added  to  the  ordinary 
bronze  alloy  to  give  a  rich  colour.  Specimens  of  brass  were 
very  rarely  found  at  Silchester,  the  chief  being  some  mounts 
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of  a  wooden  casket  which  were  of  the  same  composition  as 
the  metal  used  for  cheap  French  jewellery  to-day.  The 
rarity  of  brass  on  the  site  was  curious  in  view  of  the  number 
of  brass  coins  of  Claudius,  Hadrian,  and  Nero.  The  explana¬ 
tion  might  be  that  the  Romans  did  not  find  calamine  in  this 
country,  zinc  being  known  as  a  metal  only  in  recent  times. 
Silver  also  was  very  rare,  and  attention  should  be  called  to  an 
iron  clamp  for  mending  a  mortarium,  the  only  known 
instance  from  Silchester. 

Professor  Haverfield  added  his  congratulations  on  the 
completion  of  a  monumental  task,  this  being  the  first  entire 
ground  plan  of  a  Roman  town  restored  to  the  modern  world. 
The  last  corner  of  the  area  within  the  walls  had  yielded  a 
good  display  of  relics,  and  the  road  system  at  that  angle  was 
puzzling.  A  good  deal  depended  on  the  direction  of  the 
London  road,  which  had  still  to  be  determined  outside  the 
east  gate.  He  suggested  that  further  finds  might  be  made  in 
the  area  containing  the  two  temples,  which  might  be  com¬ 
pared  to  a  cathedral  close.  The  roads  at  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  town  were  also  extraordinary,  and  seemed  to 
have  been  planned  to  pass  under  the  wall  in  the  neigbourhood 
oi  Insulce  10,  12,  26.  He  regretted  the  action  of  the  excava¬ 
tors  in  filling  in  the  forum  which,  with  the  basilica,  might 
have  been  cleaned  and  restored,  to  remain  above  ground  on 
permanent  exhibition  for  students  and  visitors.  The  pottery 
showed  the  same  features  as  last  year,  with  a  considerable 
preponderance  of  early  wares.  The  small  triangular  arrow¬ 
head  of  iron  was  like  one  described  as  Assyrian  at  Cambridge, 
but  he  preferred  to  consider  it  a  Roman  type.  The  occurrence 
of  iron  brooches,  of  which  several  were  exhibited,  was  also 
unusual,  and  attention  should  be  called  to  a  seal  with  the 
legend  vivas. 

Mr.  Walters  agreed  that  most  of  the  pottery  was  of  early 
date,  but  the  exhibition  still  covered  a  considerable  period, 
two  small  fragments  of  stamped  red  ware  being  among  the 
latest  found  in  Britain.  The  rarity  of  brass  was  not  peculiar 
to  Silchester,  but  applied  to  the  Roman  world  generally ; 
and  a  miiTor  in  the  British  Museum,  with  beaten  brass  border 
dating  from  the  end  of  the  third  century,  might  be  mentioned 
in  this  connexion.  The  triangular  arrowhead  he  compared 
with  specimens  in  the  national  collection  from  Greek  sites, 
and  preferred  that  to  a  Roman  or  Assyrian  origin. 

Mr.  Reginald  Smith  remarked  that  doubts  had  recently 
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been  cast  on  the  late  date  of  the  stamped  red  ware,  much  of 
which  had  been  found  also  at  Caerwent ;  but  the  ordinary- 
chronology  was  not  yet  proved  erroneous.  The  largest  group 
of  urns  on  exhibition  contained  several  with  high  shoulders 
and  one  of  rough  hand-made  ware,  both  types  also  occurring 
in  pits  recently  excavated  at  Cobham,  Surrey,  and  apparently 
of  the  first  century.  The  brooches  appeared  to  belong 
exclusively  to  the  first  half  of  the  Roman  period,  and  the 
hoard  of  Constantinian  coins  contained  practically  the  only 
late  specimens  in  the  exhibition. 

Mr.  Carlyon-Britton  revived  the  question  of  the  identity 
of  Silchester  and  Galleva,  and  inquired  if  any  connexion 
existed  between  the  first  syllable  of  these  names.  The 
abbreviation  CALL  on  coins  of  Verica,  Eppillus,  and  Tincom- 
mius,  no  doubt  signified  Galleva,  but  the  coins  were  apparently 
confined  to  Sussex,  and  were  particularly  plentiful  on  Selsey 
Bill.  One  coin  bore  the  names  of  all  three  kings,  and  the 
people  who  struck  and  used  these  coins  were  British  and  not 
Roman. 

Mr.  Mill  Stephenson  could  not  agree  that  it  was  desirable 
to  leave  the  forum  and  basilica  uncovered.  Exposure  to  the 
weather  had  damaged  the  walls,  and  burial  was  the  only  way 
to  preserve  what  was  left  till  the  nation  recognized  the  value 
of  the  site  as  an  historical  monument,  and  consented  to 
preserve  it  as  such.  The  question  of  expense  was  a  serious 
one,  and  provision  would  have  to  be  made  not  only  for  the 
opening  up  of  the  site,  but  also  for  its  upkeep.  The  forum 
and  basilica  had  been  exposed  for  30  or  40  years,  and  though 
at  first  kept  clean  and  otherwise  attended  to,  had  of  late  years 
been  altogether  neglected.  In  the  principal  group  of  urns 
exhibited  was  one  that  had  been  repaired  with  pitch. 

Mr.  Baynes  had  found  several  iron  clamps  in  pottery 
during  excavations  in  Anglesey,  nearly  all  in  black  ware,  and 
referred  to  similar  finds  elsewhere  in  England.  In  Farnham 
museum  was  a  vessel  with  a  row  of  iron  clamps  used  solely  as 
ornament. 

Mr.  Hope  held  that  Silchester  had  been  proved  to  be 
Galleva  by  the  inscribed  slab  bearing  the  word  callevae 
that  was  found  and  published  last  year.  Sir  John  Evans 
was  the  first  to  point  out  that  the  coins  bearing  the 
letters  call  must  have  been  struck  at  Silchester.  He  thought 
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that  further  confirmation  could,  if  necessary,  be  obtained 
from  a  study  of  the  Antonine  Itineraries. 

Mr.  Hope’s  paper  will  be  printed  in  Archaeologia. 

William  Martin,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  read  the  following 
note  on  Vertue’s  edition  of  Agas’s  map  of  London : 

“  Of  the  early  map  views  of  London,  the  pictorial  plan  or 
bird’s-eye  view  customarily  styled  ‘  Agas  ’  map  has  been  the 
subject  of  the  greatest  amount  of  discussion  in  respect  of 
authorship  and,  to  a  less  extent,  of  trustworthiness.  Agas’ 
map  delineates  the  City  of  London  and  its  surroundings  at 
some  period  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  two  earliest 
known  impressions  are  in  the  Guildhall,  London,  and  in  the 
Pepysian  Library,  Cambridge. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  in  1874  by  the  late 
Mr.  Overall,*  and  in  the  accompanying  commentary  upon 
Francis’  facsimile  of  the  Guildhall  example,  the  relevant 
extant  information  concerning  the  origin  of  the  map  was  set 
out.  Owing  to  the  presence  of  two  copies  only  of  an  early 
date  and  to  the  doubts  which  have  been  expressed  concerning 
the  attribution  and  authenticity  of  the  map,  any  additional 
impressions  that  are  to  be  found  may  assist  in  the  clearing  up 
of  debateable  points  and  in  increasing  the  amount  of  available 
knowledge  to  be  derived  from  this  interesting  panorama  of 
Tudor  London.  A  portion  of  an  additional  impression  is  sub¬ 
mitted  for  inspection  this  evening. 

In  the  paper  of  1874,  Overall  referred  to  the  production  of 
the  edition  by  Vertue,  the  engraver,  in  1737.  Vertue 
attributing,  as  would  seem  to  be  the  case,  the  original  to 
Ralph  Agas,  the  name  '  Agas  ’  has  since  become  attached  to 
the  map  in  question,  and  is  here  referred  to  by  its  customary 
name.  The  chief  reason  for  the  attribution  appears  to  have 
been  due  to  the  presence  of  the  following  lines  upon  a  map  of 
Oxford  by  Agas  : — 

‘  Neare  tenn  years  paste,  the  Author  made  a  doubt, 
whether  to  printe  or  lai6  this  worke  aside, 
untill  he  firste  had  London  plotted  out 
which  fate  he  crayes,  although  he  be  denied, 
he  thinkes  the  Citie  now,  in  hiest  pride, 
and  would  make  sheow,  how  it  was  beste  beseene 
the  thirtieth  yeare,  of  our  moste  noble  cpieen.’f 

Presumablj’^  also  the  character  of  the  drawing  led  V ertue  to 


*  Proceedings,  2nd  S.  vi.  81. 
t  Facsimile,  Oxford  Historical  Society,  18il9. 
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consider  the  possibily  of  the  authorship  being  in  Agas.  An 
impression  from  the  plates  is  suspended  on  the  walls  of  the 
chamber  in  which  we  are  sitting.  One  of  the  eight  plates 
from  which  the  map  was  struck  is  signed  ‘  Vertue  Soc,  Antiq. 
Lond.  excudit  1737.’ 

In  the  minutes  of  the  Society,  dated  2nd  February,  1737-8, 
it  appears  that  Vertue  alleged  his  engraving  to  have  been  a 
copy  of  ‘  the  ancient  print  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Hans 
Sloane.’  Overall  came  to  the  conclusion  ‘  that  Vertue  know¬ 
ingly  committed  a  literary  fraud,’  and  that  ‘  he  had  doubtless 
became  possessed,  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  of  the  pewter 
plates  prepared  by  some  Dutch  engraver  (name  unknown)  in 

the  reign  of  William  III . and  then  set  about  altering 

the  plates  where  they  were  glaringly  wrong,  and  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  at  once  detected.’  I  think  that  Vertue  did,  in 
fact,  work  upon  pre-existing  plates,  but  it  may  be  equally 
true  there  was  in  existence  a  Sloane. map,  and  that  Vertue  had 
had  that  also  before  him.  In  Maitland’s  History  of  London 
(1756),*  a  view  is  given  with  the  legend  ‘  Keduced  to  this  size 
from  a  large  print  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Bart., 
anno  1738.’  This  view  in  Maitland  shows  divergencies  Horn 
the  Guildhall  print,  divergencies  characteristic  of  indifferent 
copying.  In  many  respects  it  is  identical  with  Vertue’s 
engraving  of  1737  ;  but  it  may  well  have  been  prepared  from 
a  map  in  the  Sloane  Collection,  as  stated,  and  not  copied  from 
Vertue.  To  some  extent,  therefore,  it  corroborates  the  allega¬ 
tion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Vertue  engraving  in  an  existing 
and  not  in  an  imaginary  Sloane  print.  It  may  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  keeper  of  maps  and  charts  of  the  British 
Museum  stated,  in  1868,  that  the  Sloane  Collection  in  the 
Museum  did  not  contain  the  Sloane  print  in  question,  f 

The  engraved  plates,  one  of  which  bears  Vertue’s  signature, 
have  been  preserved  by  the  Society,  ‘  purchased,’  Gough  says, 
and  are  on  exhibition  this  evening.  The  eight  plates  which 
make  up  the  whole  view  are  of  some  soft  white  metal,  and 
may  be  seen  to  have  spread  and  split  during  use.  Splitting 
may  be  traced  in  the  impression  which  hangs  on  the  wall. 
In  the  event  of  copies  being  required,  it  is  a  question  whether 
some  special  method  shall  be  adopted  in  future  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  the  plates  during  the  taking  of  impres¬ 
sions. 

Upon  the  back  of  one  of  the  eight  plates  is  an  etching 
which,  depicting  a  part  of  London,  corresponds  with  one  of 


*  Vol.  i.  252-3. 
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the  engraved  plates.  At  my  request,  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  has  been  _  good  enough  to  permit  prints  to  be  taken 
from  the  etching  and  for  comparison  therewith,  some 
impressions  of  the  corresponding  Vertue  engraving  from 
another  plate  of  the  set.  If  Overall’s  opinion  is  correct  that 
Vertue  did  not  copy  the  print  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  etching  exhibited 
was  one  of  the  plates  obtained  from  abroad  and  copied  by 
Vertue.  When  Ave  compare  the  etching,  building  by  build¬ 
ing,  feature  by  feature,  with  the  corresponding  engraving 
it  seems  quite  possible  for  the  engraving  to  have  been 
copied  from  the  etching,  or  possibly  both  from  a  common 
original.  Fidelity  to  the  etching  (if  the  original,  as  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  is)  is  seen  to  be  wanting.  In  general,  a 
poverty  in  execution  and  slovenly  variation  in  parts  is  apparent. 
In  fact,  the  comparison  tells  heavily  against  the  engraver  who 
must  have  performed  his  task  in  a  perfunctory  manner.  It 
may  also  be  noticed  that  at  the  right-hand  bottom  of  the  im¬ 
pression  of  the  etching  a  vacant  space  occurs  as  though  the 
etcher  had  there  discontinued  his  work.  Tliis  is  perhaps  hardly 
likely  since  the  corresponding  place  on  the  plate  is  at  the  left- 
hand  corner,  and  this  would  probably  not  be  the  last  part  to 
be  finished  by  the  etcher.  The  vacancy  may  be  due  in  some 
way  to  a  cleaning  of  the  plate  for  the  reception  of  an  engraving, 
a  cleaning  which  was  interrupted.  Vertue,  being  without  his 
copy  at  this  corner  of  the  etched  plate,  ingeniously  insinuated 
in  that  position  a  key  to  the  buildings.  The  key  supple¬ 
mented  the  naming  on  the  face  of  the  map,  a  naming  and  key 
not  to  be  seen  on  the  etching.  Both  may  have  been  Virtue’s. 
In  any  case,  however,  their  appearance  serves  as  a  reminder 
not  to  be  -too  ready  to  arrive  at  conclusions  based  merely  upon 
the  ■wording  present  on  the  face  of  maps. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  possibility  of  the  etching  being 
Vertue’s  attempt  at  new  plates,  and  that  Vertue  substituted 
engraving  for  etching.  From  a  comparison  of  the  style  of 
the  etching  with  the  style  exhibited  by  the  engraving  this 
substitution  does  not  appear  probable.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
etcher  and  the  enoraver  were  not  identical,  the  work  of  the 
etcher  being  markedly  the  superior. 

As  regards  the  date  of  the  etching,  since  Vertue’s  produc¬ 
tion  of  1737  bears  the  royal  arms  from  which  the  Scottish 
lion  is  absent,  we  may  consider  Vertue’s  original,  whether  it 
was  that  in  the  possession  of  Sloane  or  that  prepared  by  some 
^  Dutch  engraver,’  to  have  been  Elizabethan,  or,  at  any  rate, 
a  copy  of  an  original  of  that  date.  If  Vertue’s  original  was  a 
set  of  etchings,  of  which  the  one  under  discussion  is  the 
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representative,  the  present  etching  would  antedate  the  Guild¬ 
hall  and  the  Pepysian  impressions  which  were  struck  off  not 
earlier  than  the  reign  of  James  I. 

On  comparing  the  etching  with  Francis’  facsimile  of  the 
Guildhall  print  which  is  on  the  table,  or  with  the  copy  by  the 
London  Topographical  Society,  the  greater  richness  in  detail 
and  the  more  careful,  vigorous,  and  artistic  style  exhibited 
strengthens  the  attribution  of  a  date  earlier  than  the  known 
impression. 

The  question  arises  as  to  the  reason  for  the  presence  of  the 
etching  on  the  back  of  one  plate  only.  For  the  purpose  of 
engraving,  if  we  assume  that  the  surfaces  upon  which  the 
original  etchings  occurred  were  to  be  preferred  to  the  backs 
of  the  plates,  then  evidently  the  exigencies  of  the  case  demanded 
the  engraving  of  the  backs  of  one  of  the  plates  before  the 
removal  of  the  etching  which,  situated  on  another  plate,  was 
being  copied.  So  soon  as  an  etching  had  been  copied,  it  could 
then  be  erased  and  the  cleaned  surface  prepared  for  the  trans¬ 
ference  to  it  of  the  view  presented  by  an  etching  on  another 
plate.  The  etching  on  the  first  plate  would  remain,  since  there 
was  no  occasion  for  its  removal,  its  back  having  been  already 
engraved.  Even  though  there  was  labour  involved  in  the 
process  of  erasing  etched  surfaces,  it  may  be  that  the  surfaces 
being  truer  than  the  backs  of  the  plates  led  to  the  erasure  of 
the  etchings  and  the  employment  of  the  cleaned  faces. 

There  may  be,  in  this  country  or  abroad,  impressions  of  the 
etched  plates,  a  set  of  which  I  am  assuming  came  into  the 
possession  of  Vertue,  and  was  the  original  in  part  or  wholly 
of  Vertue’s  edition.  If  so,  it  is  strange  that  no  attention  has 
yet  been  drawn  to  them.  If,  however.  Overall’s  opinion  is 
correct  that  the  plate  had  been  allowed  to  lie  too  long  in  the 
acid  so  as  to  render  it  useless,  the  absence  of  impressions  is 
readily  accounted  for.  An  examination  of  the  plate  would  no 
doubt  settle  whether  copies  had  been  struck  from  it  or 
whether,  allowing  for  corrosion  and  pitting  by  age,  the 
etching  is  as  sharp  as  when  prepared,  and  shows  no  signs  of 
deterioration  by  use.  Corrosion  and  pitting  is  plainly  visible 
upon  the  engraved  faces  of  the  plates. 

As  is  usual,  when  the  Agas  map  comes  up  for  discussion,  a 
reference  is  made  to  its  debateable  origin.  I  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  the  map  is  not  independent  of  that  in  Braun’s 
Atlas  of  1572.  I  do  not,  however,  consider  it  necessarily  an 
oflspring  of  the  Atlas  map,  since  the  editions  of  the  Braun, 
which  are  easily  identified,  are  without  the  characteristic  style 
of  the  Agas  map.  I  prefer  to  allot  both  to  a  common  origin. 
The  Braun,  judging  from  the  conventionally  expressed 
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houses,  and  other  features,  was  probably  executed  from  an 
original  by  one  or  more  of  the  artists  who  were  engaged  upon 
the  other  maps  of  the  Atlas,  where  substantially  the  same 
conventions  are  employed,  for  instance,  as  regards  the  shape 
of  ordinary  houses  and  people  who  adorn  the  margins.  The 
original  of  the  Agas  may  have  been  prepared  by  an  artist  who 
was  a  stranger  to  the  Atlas  map.  The  individual  style  of 
each  of  the  artists  would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
variations  between  the  maps.  As  Professor  Lethaby  has 
pointed  out,*  it  is  improbable  that  an  artist  of  the  rank  of 
Ralph  Agas  would  devize  a  map  of  London  slavishly  similar 
to  the  Atlas  map  and  after  so  short  a  period  had  elapsed  from 
the  publication  of  the  latter. 

Whether  the  etched  plate  has,  or  has  not,  been  employed 
in  the  publication  of  views,  the  absence  of  impressions 
at  the  present  day  considerably  increases  the  value  of  the 
^  pulls  ’  which  we  now  po.ssess,  even  although  it  is  the  case 
that  they  give  one-eighth  only  of  the  whole  map.  Owing  to 
the  pulls  we  have  a  portion  of  a  third  example,  akin  to  the 
two  maps  which  are  customarily  called  after  Agas.  From  the 
general  appearance  of  the  present  impression,  the  carefulness 
of  its  execution,  the  knowledge  of  detail  which  is  shown  in 
many  places  by  the  etcher  or  surveyor,  and  the  individuality 
which  seems  to  show  itself  in  the  example,  I  think  it  an 
impression  not  only  earlier  as  regards  representation  of  its 
contents  but  superior  in  style  and  more  faithful  to  an  original 
than  either  of  the  Guildhall  or  Pepysian  prints.  For  this 
reason  and  others,  I  thought  it  worth  while  to  bring  to  the 
notice  of  the  Fellows  the  impressions  which  the  Executive 
Committee,  to  whom  I  tender  my  thanks,  has  kindly  allowed 
to  be  taken  from  the  Vertue  plates.” 

Mr.  Emery  Walker  held  that  Vertue  worked  from  an 
earlier  copy  and  began  by  etching  his  plan  of  London,  but 
finding  that  the  pewter  did  not  etch  easily,  abandoned  that 
method  in  favour  of  the  graving  tool. 

The  Treasurer  thought  that  a  practised  craftsman  like 
Vertue  might  be  expected  to  exhibit  certain  variations,  instead 
of  slavishly  following  his  original.  Braun’s  map  was  probably 
by  Hoefnageli'  the  artist  who  painted  the  Ahtvi’iage  Cereonony 
in  Bermondsey.  This  was  published  in  1572,  and  was  thei’e- 
fore  much  earlier  than  any  of  the  Agas  maps. 


*  London  before  the  Conque.d.!  21.5. 
t  Archaeologia,  Ivii.  328. 
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Lieut.-Colonel  Lyons  exhibited  the  following  objects,  the 
property  of  Mr.  W.  Wilson  : 

1.  A  fifteenth  century  latten  brazier  (5|^  inches  high)  ac¬ 
quired  by  Mr.  Wilson  at  Linton,  Devonshire.  On  the  rim  are 
three  pointed  supports,  and  there  were  originally  two  handles 
now  missing,  the  staple  for  one  being  still  in  place.  (See 
illustration.)  Three  similar  braziers  are  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  one  of  almost  identical  form  to  the  one 
here  shown,  having  been  pierced  seemingly  at  a  later  date 
with  holes  to  allow  a  current  of  air.  The  two  others  in  the 
Museum  vary  slightly  in  design  and  appear  to  be  somewhat 
eaxdier  in  date, 


LATTEN  BBAZIES  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTUEY.  (L.) 


2.  A  pair  of  Cromwellian  brass  candlesticks  (7f  inches  high) 
having  ribbed  stems  and  large  grease-pans  above  the  conical 
bases.  There  are  other  examples  at  Haddon  Hall,  Derbyshire, 
and  a  pair  with  straight  stems  at  Dinton  Hall,  Bucks. 
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3.  A  late  foui’teenth  or  early  fifteenth- 
century  latten-spoon  (6-^-  inches  long) 
with  fig-shaped  bowl  and  slender  stem 
terminating  in  a  finial  in  form  of  a 
flower-bud  (see  illustration).  The 
spoon  was  acquired  in  North  Wales. 
No  mark  is  visible  but  one  may  have 
existed  and  been  obliterated  by  corro¬ 
sion.  Spoons  of  this  form  are  rarely 
met  with,  though  Mr.  Hilton  Price  in 
his  book  on  Old  Base  Metal  Spoons 
mentions  three  spoons  and  a  fork  with 
similar  knops  as  being  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  George  Dunn. 

Philip  Norman,  Esq.,  LL.D., 
Treasurer,  exhibited  a  single  candle¬ 
stick  of  the  same  type  as  that  shown 
by  Lt.-Col.  Lj’ons. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned 
for  these  communications  and  exhibi¬ 
tions. 

The  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society 
were  then  adjourned  to  Thursday,  26th 
November. 


EARLY  LATTEN  SPOON 
FROM  N.  WALES,  (i.) 
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Abbotsbury  Abbey  (Dorset),  pewter 
coffin  chalice  found  on  site  of.  .S!)2 
Abergele  (Wales).  Roman  bronze 
patera;  found  at.  07 

Adel  (Yorks.),  latten  door  knocker  at. 

.387 

Admission  Fee.  alteration  in,  34.5 
iElfred  the  Great,  coin  of,  4IL5 
AUthelberht,  King  of  Sussex,  437 
A^fhelberht,  Saint.  King  of  East 
Anglia,  account  of.  by  early  his¬ 
torians,  438  ;  coin  of,  432 
.iEthelberth  II..  King  of  Kent,  437, 

438 

A^thelred,  King  of  Mercia,  coins  of. 

435 

-ffithelwold,  Saint,  benedictional  of, 

226 

Agas,  Ralph,  map  of  London,  by,  535 
Agla,  a  cabalistic  name  for  God,  379 
Alabaster  objects  :  effigies  at  Ashwell- 
thorpe  (Xorf.),163  ;  figures  of 

bi. shops  from  Foniham  All  Saints 
(Suff.),  503 

Aldbourn  (Wilts.),  jet  pendant  found 

at,  124 

Aldenham,  Lord,  see  Gibbs,  Henry 
Hucks 

Aldhun,  bishop  of  Durham,  418 
Alfdene,  King  of  Northumbria,  coin 
of,  435 

Alger,  Agnes,  382  ;  Thomas,  382 
Allen,  John  Romilly,  death  of,  284  : 

obituary  notice  of,  285 
Allier  (France),  Roman  pottery  found 
at,  404 

Alma-Tadema,  Sir  Lawrence,  elected 
on  Council,  490  ;  exhibits  Roman 
bronze  bust  found  at  Woodbridge 
(Suff.),  343 

Amada  (Egypt),  temple  at,  310 
Amber  objects  :  beads  found  at  Mar¬ 
ket  Overton  (Rutland),  51 
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Amherst  of  Hackney,  Lord,  .fscc  Tysseu- 
Amherst,  William  Amhurst 
Amulets  or  pilgrims’  signs,  bronze,  see 
Badges 

Anchor  and  chain,  iron,  found  in 
Belbury  Camp  (Dorset),  338 
Andeville,  William  de,  abbot  of  Eve¬ 
sham,  death  and  burial  of,  25 
Andrew,  Saint,  figure  of,  on  a  bronze 
badge,  104 

Andrew,  W.  .f.,  remarks  by,  13 
Animal  remains,  found  at  Harborough 
cave  (Derby),  11,  137:  Lansdown, 
near  Bath,  34,  35  ;  Market  Overton 
(Rutland),  49  ;  Bevensey  (Sussex), 
152  ;  Red  Hills  (Essex),  173,  17(>, 
18(; 

Anniversary  Meetings,  1908,  257  ;  1909, 
467 

Annunciation,  the,  on  sculptured 
panel,  499 

Antiphonal,  manuscript,  bequest  of,  to 
the  Society,  332,  477 
Arcadius.  Emperor,  gold  coin  of,  50 
Architectural  remains,  Roman,  found 
at  Corbridge  (Northumb.),  301,  522  ; 
Lansdown,  near  bath,  34  ;  Silchester 
(Hants.),  38,  321,  531 
Armlet,  see  Bracelet 
Arms  and  armour  :  arrowheads,  iron, 
found  at  Corbridge  (Northumb.),  522, 
Silchester  (Hants.),  533  ;  dagger- 
blade,  lu’onze,  found  at  Sproughton 
(Suff.),  86  ;  shield-bosses,  iron,  found 
at  Cottesmore  (Rutland),  50,  Lutfen- 
ham.  North  (Rutland),  53,  Alarket 
Overton  (Rutland),  51  ;  spearheads, 
bronze,  found  at  Bisboiistoke  (Hants.), 
249,  Cottesmore  (Rutland),  47,  Egypt, 
493,  Italy,  493,  Thames  river,  86,  88, 
iron,  found  at  Basingstoke  (Hants.), 
80,  Luffenham,  Nortli  (Kurland),  53, 
Market  Overton  (Rutland),  51,  Meon 
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Hill  (Glouc.),  340  ;  spurs,  found  in 
Hastings  Castle,  320  ;  sword-chapes, 
bronze,  found  in  Norway,  7,  York, 
5,  iron,  found  at  Market  Overton 
(Kutland),  51  ;  swords,  bronze,  found 
at  Cottesmore  (Kutland),  47,  iron, 
found  at  Luffenbam,  North  (Rut¬ 
land),  53,  Market  Overton  (Rutland), 
51 

Armstrong,  Edmund  (''larence Richard, 
elected  Fellow,  356  ;  admitted.  496 

Arnold,  George  Matthews,  death  of, 
467 

Arras  (Yorks.),  bronze  coral-mounted 
brooch  found  at,  141 

Arrow  flaker,  flint,  found  in  Hamp¬ 
shire,  374 

Arrowheads,  iron,  found  at  Corbridge 
(Northumb.),  522,  Silchester  (Hants.), 
533  ;  stone,  found  in  Harborough 
cave  (Derby),  137,  Oakham  (Rut¬ 
land),  46 

Arundel  (Sussex),  inventory  of  the 
goods  of  the  collegiate  church  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  at,  39 

Ashburton  (Devon.),  iron  currency- 
bars  found  near,  341 

Ashby,  Thomas,  on  the  Villa  D’Este 
at  Tivoli,  325 

Ashwellthorpe  (Norf.),  effigies  at,  163 

Aubouru  (Line.),  communion  cup  of, 
346,  348 

Auden,  George  Augustus,  elected 
Fellow,  431 

Avebury,  Lord,  see  Lubbock,  John 

Axeheads,  iron,  found  at  Lansdown, 
near  Bath,  35,  Thames  river,  356, 
York,  8  ;  stone,  found  at  Chester, 
464 

Aysgarth  (Yoi'ks.),  church  of  313 


Backworth  (Northumb.),  Roman  re¬ 
mains  found  at,  59 

Badges,  bronze,  with  images  of  saints, 
102  ;  silver,  of  the  Bakers’  Company, 
447 

Bag  Enderby  (Line.),  communion  cup 
of,  348 

Baildon,  William  Paley,  elected  on 
Council,  490  ;  on  three  inventories, 
162  ;  on  cup-and-ring  carvings,  449  ; 
remarks  by,  391 

Bakers’  Company,  arms  of,  448  ;  silver 
badge  of,  447 

Balance  sheet  for  1907,  245  ;  1908, 
461 

Balcarres,  Lord,  sec  Lindsay,  David 

Hall,  iron,  found  in  riv^er  Thames,  356 


Bangor  (Wales),  plate  mark  used  in 
diocese  of,  353 

Bankes,  Jerome  Nugent,  elected 
Fellow,  356  ;  admitted,  357 
Baptism,  the,  on  an  ivory  panel,  236 
Barbara,  Saint,  figures  of,  on  Irronze 
badges,  105,  106,  107,  108  ;  legend 
of,  107 ;  with  St.  Nicholas,  on  a 
bronze  badge,  108 

Barber,  Ven.  Edward,  archdeacon  of 
Chester,  admitted  Fellow,  257 
Barber,  Rev.  Henry,  death  of,  467 
Barlaston  (Staffs.),  bronze  hanging 
bowl  found  at,  67 

Barnes.  W.  .1.,  exhibits  bronze  en¬ 
amelled  bowl  mounts,  77 
Barnetby-le-Wold  (Line.),  communion 
cup  of,  347.  348 

Barrington  (Cambs.),  bronze  en¬ 
amelled  bowl  mounts  found  at,  70 
Barrows,  at  Llanddyfnan  (Anglesey), 
368  ;  Stogursey  (Somerset),  Wick 
barrow,  274 

Bars,  currency,  iron,  found  at  Ash¬ 
burton  (Devon),  341,  Holiie  Chase 
(Devon),  38,  Lansdown,  near  Bath, 
35,  38,  Lyneham  (Oxon.),  38,  340, 
Malvern  (Wore.),  340,  342,  Meon 
Hill  (Glouc.),  337,338,  342,  Thames 
river,  341,  342 

Bartholomew,  Saint,  on  a  gilt  metal 
panel,  220,  225 

Barton  (Cambs.),  bronze  bowl  mount 
found  at.  82 

Barton  (Hants.),  stone  celt  found  at, 
375 

Basing  House  (Hants  ),  paper  on,  445  ; 

horseshoe  found  at,  446 
Basingstoke  (Hants.),  bronze  enamelled 
bowl  and  other  objects  found  at,  79 
Basket  w'ork,  found  at  Silche.ster 
(Hants.),  531 

Bath  (Somerset),  explorations  on  Lans¬ 
down,  near,  34  ;  proposal  to  destroy 
Bath  Street  in,  and  resolution,  445 
Battersea  (Surrey),  bronze  spearhead 
found  in  river  Thames  at,  88 
Bavon,  Saint,  figure  of,  on  a  bronze 
badge,  108 

Baynes,  Edward  Neil,  elected  Fellow, 
150;  admitted,  151;  on  some  Saxon 
remains  found  at  Eastry  (Kent),  363  ; 
on  the  excavation  of  two  barrows  at 
Llarddyfnan  (Anglesey),  368  ;  re¬ 
marks  by,  534 

Beachamwell  (Norf.),  Roman  remains 
found  at,  412 

Beads,  amber,  found  at  Market  Overton 
(Rutland),  51  ;  bronze,  from  Lake 
Trasimene  (Italy),  450 ;  glass. 
Market  Overton,  51  ;  Kimmeridgc 
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shnie,  Market  Overton,  ."jl  ;  paste, 
Crete,  126,  Driitield  (Yoiks ).  128, 
Egypt,  12.j.  12(),  Like  (Wilts.),  12-1. 
Marker  Overton,  51,  St.  Just  (Corn¬ 
wall),  124.  12(1.  Syrencot  (Wilts.). 
124,  in  barrows  in  Englainl  and 
Scotland,  1  28 

Beaker,  glass.  Saxon,  found  at  Eastry 
(Kent),  3(14 

Beazeley,  Frank  Charles,  elected 
Fellow,  88 

Beazeley,  M.,  on  certain  human  re¬ 
mains  found  in  the  crypt  of  Canter¬ 
bury  ( lathedral  Church,  and  sup|)Osed 
by  some  to  be  those  of  Archbishop 
Becket,  15 

Becket,  Thomas.  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  see  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 
Saint 

Bedf(>rdshire.  see  Leagrave 
Beelsby  (Line.),  communion  cup  of, 
848  ■ 

Belbury  Camji  (l)or.set),  iron  objects 
found  in.  337 

Belgium,  lironze  enamelled  brooch 
found  in,  (>2  :  bronze  enamelled  bowl 
found  in.  82 

Bell.  Charles  Francis,  admitted 
Fellow.  257 

Bell,  Sir  Hugh,  admitted  Fellow,  333 
Beloe,  Eilward  Milligen,  clecteil 
Fellow,  320  :  exhit  its- Saxon  brooch 
found  at  Castleacre  (Norf.),  (id 
Bemrose,  William,  i-eport  as  local 
secretary  for  Derbyshire,!)  :  exhibits 
ivory  horn-book,  13  ;  death  of,  4(17  ; 
obituary  notice  of,  472 
Benty  Grange  (Derlry),  bronze  en¬ 
amelled  bowl  found  at,  68 
Beonna,  King  of  East  Anglia,  coins  of, 
4.34 

Berkeley,  Robert  Valentine,  elected 
and  admitted  Fellow,  320 
Berkshire,  see  Cookham  ;  Ilagbourne 
Hill  ;  Wallingford  ;  Windsor 
Berlin,  ivory  tablet  at.  232 
Bernard  (France),  lioman  pottery- 
found  at,  404 

Bernward,  bishop  of  Ilildesheim,  390 
Bevan,  Paul,  death  of.  467 
Bewley,  Sir  Edmund  Thomas,  elected 
Fellow,  33  ;  admitted,  238  ;  death 
of,  467 

Bidder,  Harold  Francis,  elected  Fellow, 
33  ;  admitted,  39 

Bignor  (Sussex),  repair  of  Koman 
pavements  at,  275 

Bill-head,  iron,  found  in  Thames 
river,  356 

Bindon  Abbey  (Dorset),  casement  of 
brass  (  f  an  alibot  f>f.  1T.)4 


Birdlip  (Glouc.),  late-Celtic  bronze 
mirror  found  at,  833 
Bisho]is,  alabaster  tigures  of,  from 
Fornham  All  Saints  (Suff.),  503 
Bishojistoke  (Hants.),  bronze  sjiear- 
head  found  at,  249 

Bit,  cheek-pieces  of,  bronze,  found  in 
Ssvitzerland,  186;  goat’s  horn,  Hun¬ 
gary,  180:  iron,  ilarket  Overton 
(Rutland),  51 

Bitterne  (Hants.),  Roman  remains 
found  at,  875  ;  Saxon  coin  found  at, 
376,  434 

Blathwayt,  Rev.  AV.  T.,  35 
Bloomsbury,  conduit-head  in  Chapel 
■  Street  in,  362 
Blunne,  Thomas,  8 

Bodley,  George  Freilerick.  death  of 
284  ;  obituary  notice  of,  286 
Bodvel-Roberts,  Hai'old  ( )\ven,  elected 
Fellow,  150  :  admitted,  416 
Bohun,  arms  of,  466 
Bone  objects  :  casket,  found  at  York, 
9  ;  combs,  found  at  Broadstairs 
(Kent),  509,  Caithness  brochs,  186, 
Glastonbury  (Somerset),  136,  Har- 
borongh  cave  (  Derby),  136  ;  draughts¬ 
men,  found  at  Basingstoke  (Hants.), 
80  ;  needles,  found  in  Harborongh 
cave,  135  ;  pins,  found  at  Chester, 
464,  Lansdown,  ne.ar  Bath,  85  ; 
prickers,  found  in  Harborongh  cave, 
136  ;  various,  found  in  Harborongh 
cave,  135  ;  Hod  Hill  (Dorset),  137, 
Hunsbury  (Northants.),i36,ljelcester, 
187 

Bonsall  (Derby),  bronze  enamelled 
brooch  found  at,  12 
Book-covers,  ivory,  287 
Boultham  (Line.),  communion  cup  of, 
348 


Bouverie,  Edward  Oliver  Pleydell, 
elected  Fellow,  856  ;  admitted,  868 
Bowen,  Rev.  David,  elected  Fellow, 
520  ;  admitted,  521 
Bowes,  Sir  Martin,  861 
Bowles,  C.  E.  C.,  exhibits  stone  matrix 
for  lead  horn-book,  12 
Bowls  and  bowl  mounts  :  lironze  and 
lironze  enamelled,  found  at  Barlas- 
ton  (Staffs.),  67,  Barrington  (Cambs.), 
70,  Barton  (JCambs.),  82,  Basingstoke 
(Hants.),  79,  Belgium,  82,  Benty 
Grange  (Derby),  68,  Caistor  (Line.), 
70,  Cambridge,  71,  Capheaton 
(Northumb.),74,  Chesterton  (Warw.), 
68,  Colchester  (Essex),  141,  Cook- 
ham  (Berks.),  82,  Dover  (Kent),  77 
Ewelme  (Oxon.),  68.  71,  Faversham 
(Kent).  <19,  78,  Greenwich  (Kent), 
70.  Haddon,  Over  (Derby),  68, 
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Hawuby  (Yorks.),  81,  Kingston 
Down  (Kent),  68,  Lamberton  Moor 
(Scotland),  57,  58,  Lullingstone 

(Kent),  67,  Middleton  Moor  (Derby), 
67,  Mildenball  (SufE.),  63,  75,  Mor- 
den  (Surrey),  71,  Needham  Market 
(Suff.),  69,  Northumberland,  73, 
Oving  (Bucks.).  71,  Oxford  6)8, 
SaiTe  (Kent),  82,  Silchester  (Hants.), 
532,  Silesia,  85,  Sleaford  (Line.)  80, 
Tugby  (Leic.),  71,  Twyford  (Leic.), 
82,  Westmorland,  68,  Wilton  (Wilts.), 
67,  York,  70  ;  glass,  found  at  Eastry 
(Kent),  361  ;  iron,  found  at  Basing¬ 
stoke  (Hants.),  80  ;  silver,  of  the 
ninth  or  tenth  century,  391  ;  wooden, 
found  at  Fevensey  (Sussex),  152, 

Boxes  and  caskets  :  bone,  found  at 
York,  9  ;  ivory,  of  St.  Menas,  235, 
with  figures  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
233,  with  scenes  from  the  life  of 
Christ,  234  ;  metal,  Saracenic, 216,217 

Boys,  Sir  John  le,  inventory  of,  162. 

Brabrook,  Sir  Edward  William, 
appointed  Vice-President,  293  ; 
elected  on  Council,  292  ;  elected 
Director,  490  ;  nominated  scrittator, 
333  ;  remarks  by,  450 

Bracelets,  bronze,  found  at  Lansdown, 
near  Bath,  35  ;  gold,  Roman,  found 
at  Backworth  (Northumb.),  59,  60  : 
Kimmeridge  shale,  found  at  Broad- 
stairs  (Kent.),  509,  Harborough  cave 
(Derby),  138,  Settle  caves  (Yorks.), 
138 

Bradford,  C.  A.,  remarks  by,  443,  497. 

Bramble,  James  Roger,  death  of,  284  ; 
obituary  notice  of,  286 

Brasses,  monumental  :  at  Bindon 
Abbey  (Dorset),  casement,  394, 
Buxted  (Sussex),  442,  Leez  Priory 
(Essex),  117,  317,  Lindsell  (Essex), 
382,  Litton  Cheney  (Dorset),  393  ; 
in  private  possession,  360,  442  ; 
liOmbardic  letters  found  in  London, 
360  ;  palimpsests,  393 

Brass  or  latten  objects  :  brazier, 
fifteenth  century,  640 ;  candlesticks, 
540,  541  ;  cross,  processional,  from 
Lamport  (Northants.),  41  ;  cup, 
drinking,  606  ;  hook  with  shield  of 
arms,  32  ;  knockers,  door,  from  Adel 
(Yorks.),  387,  Durham  cathedral 
church,  384,  Gloucester,  St.  Nicholas, 
388,  Hastings  Museum,  384,  Lindsell 
(Essex),  380  ;  Oxford,  Brasenose 
College,  386,  York,  All  Saints  Pave¬ 
ment,  387,  foreign  examples,  388, 
389  ;  pendants,  armorial,  465,  466  ; 
pipe-stopper  and  seals,  65  ;  shield, 
armorial,  466  ;  spoon,  541 


Brazier,  latten,  540 

Brecknockshire,  stone  mould  for  cast¬ 
ing  buttons  found  in,  466 
Brentford  (Middsx.),  iron  objects 
found  in  river  Thames  at,  356 
Brewis,  William  Parker,  and  Rev.  W. 
Greenwell,  on  the  development  of 
the  bronze  spearhead  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  492 

Brinckmann,  Dr.,  remarks  by,  506 
Brinkhill  (Line.),  communion  cup  of, 
.348 

Briquetage,  definition  of,  156 
British  Museum,  acquisition  of  the 
Greenwell  collection  of  bronze  imple¬ 
ments  by,  478  ;  early  Christian  and 
Byzantine  ivories  in,  231  ;  gilt 
metal  panels  of  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury  in,  219  ;  potters’  names  on 
Gallo-Roman  ware  in,  407-409 
Brittany,  late-Celtic  remains  in,  com¬ 
parable  with  the  Essex  Red  Hills, 
207 

Broadstairs  (Kent),  late-Celtic  settle¬ 
ments  found  at,  508,  510  ;  Roman 
remains  found  at,  509 
Bronze  Age,  the  chronology  of,  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  120, 121 
Bronze  implements  and  objects ; 
badges  with  images  of  saints,  102  ; 
bead,  from  Lake  Trasimene  (Italy), 
450 ;  bit,  cheek-pieces  of,  from 
Switzerland,  136 ;  bracelet,  from 
Lansdown,  near  Bath,  35  ;  bowds 
and  bowl  mounts,  bronze  and 
enamelled,  from  Barlaston  (Staffs.), 

67,  Barrington  (Cambs.),  70,  Barton 
(Cambs.),  82,  Basingstoke  (Hants.), 

79,  Belgium,  82,  Benty  Grange 
(Derby),  68,  Caistor  (Line.),  70, 
Cambridge,  71,  Capheaton  (Nor¬ 
thumb.),  74,  Chesterton  (Warw.), 

68,  Colchester  (Essex),  141,  Ccok- 

ham  (Berks.),  82,  Dover  (Kent),  77, 
Ewelme  (Oxon.),  63,  71,  Favershatn 
(Kent),  69,  78,  Greenwich  (Kent), 
70,  Haddon,  Over  (Derby),  68, 
Hawnby  (Yorks.),  81,  Kingston 
Down  (Kent),  68,  Lamberton  Moor 
(Scotland),  ;>7,  58,  Lullingstone 

(Kent),  67,  Middleton  Moor  (Derby), 
67,  Mildcnhall  (Suff.),  63,  75,  Morden 
(Surrey),  71,  Needham  Market 
(Suff.),  69,  Northumberland,  73, 
Oving  (Bucks.),  71,  Oxford,  68, 
Sarre  (Kent),  82,  Silchester  (Hants.), 
632,  Silesia,  85,  Sleaford  (Line.), 

80,  Tugby  (Leic.),  71,  Twyford 
(Leic.),  82,  Westmorland,  68,  Wilton 
(Wilts.),  67,  York,  70 ;  brooches, 
from  Arras  (Yorks.),  141,  Belgium 
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Bonsall  (Derby),  12,  Brough 
f  Westmorland),  61,  Oharterbouse-on- 
Mendip  (Somerset).  61.  Cirencester 
(Clone.'),  61,  Corbridge  (Northmnb.), 
522,  528,  Desborough  (Northants.), 
885,  Etna,  Mount.  68,  65,  Faversham 
(Kent).  62,  France,  62,  61.  118, 
(iermany,  62,  61,  Ilarborough  cave 
(Derby),  11,  188,  Italy,  61,  Kertch 
(Crimea),  63,  71,  Kilnsea  (Yorks.), 
61,  Kirby  Tbore  (Westmorland),  61, 
Lakenheath  (Stiff.),  61,  Lambcrton 
Moor  (Scotland).  57.  59,  61,  Lans- 
down,  near  Bath,  35,  London,  61, 
Luffenham.  North  (Rutland),  51, 
^lalton  (Yorks.),  61,  iMarket  Over¬ 
toil  (Rutland).  19,  51,  Newstead 
(Scotland),  61,  Norton,  (Yorks.).  61, 
Norway,  8,  Santon  (Norf.),  8,  Settle 
caves  (Yorks.),  61,  138,  Shields, 
South  (Durham),  62,  Smyrna,  61. 
Thirst  House  cave  (Derby),  (ii, 
Trasimene,  Lake  (Italy),  150,  'Water- 
brook  (Westmorland),  til,  coral- 
mounted,  138,  111.  113,  enamelled, 
12.  57,  59,  til,  62.  63,  71,  horse¬ 
shaped,  63,  61.  65.  71,  Roman,  12, 
35,  19,  57,  .59,  61,  62,  138.  .522, 
Saxon,  51,  522.  523,  S-shaped.  61, 
tortoise,  8  ;  bucket  mountings,  from 
Market  Overton  (Rutland),  51  ; 
buckle,  from  Lake  Trasimene  (Italy), 
150  :  bust,  Roman,  from  Woodbridge 
(Suff.),  313  ;  celts  or  palstaves,  from 
Cottesmore  (Rutland).  17,  Ilaxey 
(Line.),  3,  Hounslow  (Middsx.),  122, 
Lincolnshire,  3,  London,  Pimlico, 
299,  Sholing  (Hants.),  219,  Southall 
(.Middsx  ),  299,  Sweden,  121,  Thames 
river,  5.  'Wallingford  (Berks.),  1, 
Winchester  (Hants.),  219  ;  chisel, 
from  Cottesmore  (Rutland),  17  ; 
collar,  see  tore  ;  dagger-blade,  from 
Sproughton  (Suff.),  86  ;  dish,  Roman, 
from  London,  114,  Thames  river.  Ill; 
hoards,  from  Cottesmore  (Rutland), 
17,  Lamberton  Moor  (Scotland),  56 
Lincolnshire,  3  ;  horse-collar  of  the 
"Viking  jieriod,  in  Copenhagen 
museum,  7  ;  horse-tra|jping,  from 
Leez  Priory  (Essex),  119;  girdle- 
hanger,  from  Market  Overton  (Rut¬ 
land),  51  ;  gouges,  from  Cottesmore 
(Rutland),  17  ;  implements,  from 
Haglioume  Hill  (Berks.),  128, 
Llanddyfnan  (Anglesey),  371  ;  knife, 
from  Harliorough  cave  (Derby),  138  ; 
knife-dagger,  from  Llanddyfnan 
(Anglesey),  371  ;  latchet,  from 
Ireland,  78  ;  mirrors,  from  Birdli|) 
(Clone.),  333,  Desborough  (Nor¬ 


thants.),  333,  337  ;  pans,  jiaterm,  or 
Iiatel'ie,  from  Abergele  (Wales). 
57,  Castle  Howard  (Yorks.j,  57, 
Crail  ng  (Scotland),  57,  Helmsdale 
(Scotland),  57,  Ilerringtleet  (Suff.), 

57,  Irchester  (Northants.),  57, 
Lamberton  Moor  (Scotland),  57  ; 
pendant,  from  St.  Alban’s  (Herts.), 
155  ;  plaque  with  busts,  101  ;  pieces 
of,  irom  barrow  at  Llanddyfnan 
(Anglesey),  369,  370,  371  ;  pins, 
coral  mounted,  from  Hammersmith 
(Middsx.),  113,  Kilham  (Yorks.), 
113  :  ring,  finger,  from  Lansdown, 
near  Bath,  35  ;  rings,  spiral,  from 
Lamberton  Moor  (Scotland),  57,  58  ; 
sjiearheads,  from  Bishopstoke 
(Hants.),  219,  Cottestnore  (Rutland), 
47,  Egypt,  193,  Italy,  193,  Thames 
river,  86,  88  ;  spoon,  from  Lansdown, 
near  Bath,  35 ;  statuette,  Roman, 
from  Pulborough  (Sussex),  361  ; 
stirrups,  from  Framshall  Park 
(Clone.),  355,  London,  356  ;  sword 
or  dagger-ldade,  from  Cottesmore 
(Rutland  ),  17  ;  sword-chapes  of  the 
"^^iking  [leriod,  from  Norway,  7, 
York,  5  ;  tab,  from  Market  Overton 
(Rutland),  49  ;  tores,  from  Buck- 
land,  West  (Somerset),  88,  Embsay 
(Yorks.),  58,  Hyndford  (Scotland), 

58,  Lamberton  IMoor  (Scotland),  57, 
58,  Rochdale  (Banc.),  58,  Thames 
river.  8(),  87  ;  tweezers,  from  Luffen¬ 
ham,  North  (Rutland),  53,  Lans¬ 
down,  near  Bath,  35  ;  water-clock, 
from  Market  Overton  (Rutland),  53 

Brooches  ;  lironze,  from  Arras  (Yorks.), 
Ill,  Belgium,  62,  Bonsall  (Derby), 
12,  Brough  (We.stmorland),  61, 
Charterhouse-on-Mendip  (Somerset), 

61,  Cirencester  (Glouc.),  61,  Cor- 
bridge  (Northumb. ),  522,  523,  Des¬ 
borough  (Northants.).  335,  Etna 
Mount,  63,  65,  Faversham  (Kent), 

62,  France,  62,  64,  113,  Germany,  62, 
61,  Ilarborough  cave  (Derby)  11, 
138,  Italy,  64,  Kertch  (Crimea'),  63, 
74,  Kilnsea  (Yorks.),  61,  Kirby 
Thore  (Westmorland),  (il,  Laken¬ 
heath  (Suff.),  61,  Lamberton  Moor 
(Scotland),  57,  5!*,  til,  Lansdown, 
near  Bath,  35,  I.ondon,  61,  Luffen¬ 
ham,  North  (Rutland),  51,  IMalton 
(Yorks.),  61,l\Iarket  Overton  (Rut¬ 
land)  ,  49,  51,  Newstead  (Scotland), 
61.  Norton  (Yorks.),  61  Norway  8, 
Santon  (Norf.),  8,  Settle  caves 
(Yorks.),  61,  138,  Shields,  South 
(Durham),  62,  Smyrna,  61,  Thirst 
House  cave,  (Derby),  61,  Trasimene 
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Lake  (Italy).  150,  Waterbrook 
('Westmorland),  (II,  coral-niounted, 
138,  111,  113,  enamelled,  12,  57,  50, 
(11.  (12,  (13,  71,  horse-shaped,  63,  61, 
65,  71,  Komaii,  12,  35,  10,  57.50,  61, 
62,  138,  522,  Saxon,  51.  522,  523, 
S-shaped,  61,  tortoi.se,  8  ;  iron,  found 
at  Lansdown,  near  Bath,  3.5,  Silches- 
ter  (Hants.),  533  ;  pewter,  Saxon, 
found  at  Castleacre  (Norf.),  66, 
York,  66  ;  silver,  lioman,  found  at 
Backworth  (Northumh.)  50 
Brooke,  Sir  Thomas,  death  of,  167  ; 

bequest  by,  332,  178 
Brough  (Westmorland),  Koman  bronze 
enamelled  brooch  found  at,  61 
Brown,  Cornelius,  death  of,  281  ; 

obituary  notice  of,  287 
Browning,  Arthur  Giraud,  death  of, 
281 

Bucket  mountings,  bronze,  found  at 
Market  Overton  (Rutland),  51 
Buckets,  wooden,  found  at  Ewelme 
(Oxon.),  71  ;  Luffenham,  North 
(Rutland),  53  ;  Market  Overton 
(Rutland),  51  ;  Pevensey  (Sussex), 
152  ;  Silchester  (Hants.),  531 
Buckinghamshire,  see  Dinton  Hall  ; 
Oving 

Buckland,  West  (Somerset),  bronze 
tore  found  at,  88 

Buckle,  bronze,  from  Lake  Trasimene 
(Italy),  150 

Bugthorpe  (Yorks.),  coral  ornaments 
found  at,  111,  111 

Bull,  Frederick  William,  elected 
Fellow,  356  ;  admitted,  368 
Bullets,  found  in  Thames  river,  356 
Burder,  Alfred  William  Newsom,  ad¬ 
mitted  Fellow,  151 
Burgred,  coins  of,  431 
Burnham  Westgate  (Norf.),  sculptured 
parapets  of  church  of,  198 
Bush,  T.  S.,  on  explorations  on  Lans¬ 
down,  near  Bath,  31 
Bushell,  Rev.  William  Done,  elected 
Fellow,  33  ;  admitted,  45 
Bust,  bronze,  Roman,  found  at  Wood- 
bridge  (Sutf.),  343 

Buttons,  stone  mould  for  casting, 
found  in  Brecknockshire,  466 
Buxted  (Sussex),  brass  from,  442 
Byzantine  Research  Fund,  489 


Cahurn,  Mount  (Sussex),  paste  pen¬ 
dant  found  at,  1 21 

Caerwent  (Mon.),  excavations  on  the 
site  of  the  Roman  town  at,  273,  291, 


357  ;  potters’  marks  on  Gallo-Roman 
wa  e  from,  107-109 

Caistor  (Line.),  bronze  howl  mounts 
found  at,  70 

Caistor  (Morf.),  clay  object  from,  201 
Caithness,  bone  comb  found  in  broch 
in,  136 

Calleva,  inscription  recording  name  of, 
found  at  Silchester  (Hants.),  322 
Cambridge,  bronze  enamelled  bowl 
mount  found  near,  71  ;  potters’ 
names  on  Gallo-Roman  ware  in 
museum  at.  107,  109 
Cambridgeshire,  sec  Barrington  ;  Bar¬ 
ton  ;  Cambridge  ;  Grantchester 
Candlesticks,  brass,  510,  511  ;  wooden, 
from  Ford  Abbey  (Devon),  506 
Canterbury  (Kent),  human  remains 
found  in  the  cathedral  church  of, 
15  ;  pewter  coffin  chalice  found  on 
site  of  St.  Augustine’s  Abbey  at, 
394 

Capheaton  (Northumb.),  bronze  en¬ 
amelled  howl  found  at,  71 
Carausius,  Emperor,  coins  of,  134 
Carlton,  North  (Line.),  communion 
cup  of,  318,  350 

Carlyon- Britton,  P.  W.  P.,  on  a  penny 
of  St.  HSthelberht.  King  of  East 
Anglia,  432  ;  exhibits  bronze  brooch 
buckle  and  bead  from  Lake  Trasi¬ 
mene.  450  ;  remarks  by,  329,  358, 
377,  416,  150,  522,  531 
Caroe,  W.  D.,  remarks  by,  129 
Cari)enter’s  square,  iron,  55 
Cash  account  for  1907,  210  ;  1908, 
456 

Casket,  sec  Box 

Castertou,  Great  (Rutland),  human 
remains  and  stone  implements  found 
at,  46 

Castleacre  (Norf.),  Saxon  pewter 
brooch  found  at,  63,  66 
Castle  Howard  (Yorks.),  bronze  Roman 
paterjB  found  at,  57 

Celts  and  palstaves  :  bronze,  from 
Cottesmore  (Rutland),  47,  Haxey 
(Line.),  3,  Hounslow  (Middsx  ),  122, 
Lincolnshire,  3,  London,  Pimlico, 
299,  Sholing  (Hants.),  249,  Southall 
(Middsx.),  299,  Sweden,  121,  Thames 
river,  5,  Wallingford  (Berks.),  4, 
Winchester  (Hants.),  219  ;  stone 
from  Barton  (Hants.),  375,  Caster- 
ton,  Great  (Rutland),  17,  Hamp¬ 
shire,  371,  Oakham  (Rutland),  17. 
Shirley,  (Hants.),  375 
Ceolwulf  II.,  King  of  Mercia,  coin  of, 
135 

Chains,  gold,  Roman,  found  at  Back- 
worth  (Northumh.),  59,  60 
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Chalices  ami  commuuion  cnps  : 
jiewter,  coffin,  fro.ai  Abbotsbuiy 
xVbb'ey  (Dorset),  392,  Canterbury, 
St.  Angustiiie’s  Abbey,  39-t  ;  silver, 
from  Aubourn  (Line.),  34t),  318, 
Bag  Enderby  (Line.),  348,  Barnetby- 
leAVold  (Line.),  347,  348,  Beelsby 
(Line.).  348.  Bonltham  (Innc.),  348, 
Briukhill  (Line.),  348,  Carlton, 
North  (Line.),  348.3.50,  Frodingham 
(Line.),  348,  Ilalton  Holegate  (Line.), 
350,  Harlaxton  (Line  ),  348,  Ilaxey 
(Line.),  348,  Kirkby  Green  (Line.), 
348,  Legbourn  (Line.),  346,  Messing- 
ham  (Line.),  348,  Kasen,  AVest 
(Line.),  34(5,  348,  St.  David’s 

(AVales),  cathedral  and  diocese  of, 
352,  Scotton  (Line.),  347,  Skilling- 
ton  (Line.),  350.  L’pton-cuni-Kexby 
(Line.),  34(5,  AVoodford  St.  jNIary 
(Northants.),  346,  in  private  [losses- 
sion,  352 

Chamier,  Adrian  Charles,  resignation 
of,  468 

Chapman,  Alice  and  John,  brass  of, 
394 

Charcoal,  found  in  the  Essex  Bed 
Hills,  187 

Charlemagne,  Saint,  figure  of,  on  a 
bronze  badge,  109 
Charm-box,  Tibetan,  419 
Charterhouse-on- Alendip  (Somerset), 
Koman  bronze  enamelled  brooch 
found  at,  (51  ;  weights  found  at,  343 
Cheney,  Alfred  Denton,  elected 
Fellow,  33  ;  admitted,  39 
Cheshire,  report  of  local  secretary  for, 
462  ;  see  Chester  ;  Macclesfield 
Chester.  Roman  remains  found  in, 
462  ;  stone  a.xe  found  at,  464 
Chesterton  (AVarw.),  lu’onze  bowl 
mounts  found  at,  68 
Chichester  (Sussex),  relief  in  the  choir 
of  the  cathedral  of,  227 
Chisel,  bronze,  found  at  Cottesmore 
(Rutland),  47 

Christ,  scenes  from  the  life  of,  on 
ivory  casket,  234,  on  ivory  panels, 
237  ;  in  Hades,  on  ivory  panel,  236 
Christie,  Mrs.  A.  11.,  294 
Christy,  Miller,  on  a  latten  door 
knocker  from  Lindsell  (Fissex),  380 
Church  plate  :  Aubourn  (Line.),  346, 
348  ;  Bag  Enderliy  (Line.),  348  ; 
Barnetby-le-AVohl  (Line.),  347,  348  ; 
Beelsby  (Line.),  348;  Bonltham 
(Line.),  .348 ;  Brinkhill  (Line.), 
:348 ;  Carlton,  North  (Line.),  318, 
350 ;  Frodingham  (Line.),  348  ; 
Halton  Holegate  (Line.),  350  ; 
Harlaxton  (Line.),  348  ;  Haxey 


(Line.),  348  :  Kirkby  Green  (Line.) 
348  ;  Legbourn  (Line.),  346  ; 
Lincolnshire,  with  a  Lincoln  maker’s 
mark,  345  ;  Me.ssingham  (Line.), 
348  :  Rasen,  West  (Line.),  346,  348  ; 
St.  David’s  (AA'^ales),  diocese  of,  352  ; 
Sandwich,  St.  Mary  (Kent),  506  ; 
Scotton  (Line.),  347;  Skillington 
(Line.),  350  ;  Upton-cum-Kexby 
(Line.),  346  ;  AA^altham,  Great 
(Esse.x),  313  ;  AVoodford  St.  Mary 
()Northants),  346  ;  AA^ymeswold 
(Leic),  506;  in  private  possession, 
352 

Cirencester  (Glouc.),  Roman  bronze 
enamelled  brooch  found  at,  61 
Clarke,  Somers,  report  as  local 
secretary  for  Egypt,  302 
Claude,  Saint,  figure  of,  on  a  bronze 
badge,  109 

Clauseiitum,  see  Bitterne  (Hants.) 
Clerkenwell  (Middsx.),  church  of  St. 
.John  at,  313 

Cloth-mark,  lead,  found  at  Market 
Overton  (Rutland),  55 
Cochran,  Mrs.  iVL,  exhiljits  Roman 
bronze  objects,  5(5 

Coen  will  f,  King  of  Mercia,  coins  of, 
433 

Coffins,  stone,  found  in  Canterbury 
cathedral  church,  15,  17 ;  Roman, 
found  at  Duston  (Northants.),  252, 
Eiitield  (Middsx.),  254,  Lansdown, 
near  Bath,  35 
Coghill,  Faith,  527 

Coins  :  British,  found  at  I.iansdown, 
near  Bath,  35  ;  medieval,  found  at 
Market  (Jverton  (Rutland),  55  ; 
Roman,  found  at  Backworth 
(Northumb.),  59,  60,  Beachamwell 
(Norf.),  412,  Bitterne  (Hants.),  375, 
Chester,  464,  Corbridge (Northumb.), 
301,  522,  Llarborough  cave  (Derby), 
138,  Lansdown,  near  Bath,  34,  35, 
Market  Overton  (Rutland),  49, 
Revensey  (Sussex),  153,  Silchester 
(Hants.),  532,  LTppingham  (Rut¬ 
land),  50,  of  Carausius,  434,  Con¬ 
stantine  the  Great,  434,  435, 

Maximus  Magnus,  435,  A^alentinian 
I.,  435  ;  Saxon,  fouml  at  Bitterne 
(Hants.),  376,  434,  Rome,  432,  of 
AHfred  the  Great,  435,  yEthelberht, 
Saint  and  King,  432,  Aithelred,  435, 
Alfdene,  435,  Beonna,  434,  Burgred, 

434,  Ceolwulf  H.,  435,  Coenwulf, 
433,  Cynethryth,  Queen,  432,  433, 
437.  Halfdan,  435,  Offa,  432,  433, 

435,  437,  441,  Rcada,  435 
Colchester  (Essex),  bronze  bowl  with 

coral  stud  found  at,  141  ;  clay  object 
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found  at,  197 ;  potters’  names  on 
Gallo-lloman  ware  from,  107-109 
Collar,  see  Tore 

Colquhoiin,  James,  505  ;  Patrick,  505  ; 
Sir  Patrick,  505 

Combs,  bone,  found  at  Broadstairs 
(Kent),  509  ;  Caithness  brocks,  136  ; 
Glastonbury  (Somerset),  136  ;  Har- 
borough  cave  (Derby),  136 
Communion  cup,  see  Chalice 
Compass,  earl}''  notices  of,  513 
Compton  (Surrey),  church  of,  153 
Conduit-head,  in  Chapel  Street, 
Bloomsbury,  362 

Constantine  the  Great,  coins  of,  131, 
135 

Cookham  (Berks.),  bronze  bowl  found 
at,  82 

Copenhagen  museum,  horse-collar  of 
Viking  period  in,  7 

Copper  objects  :  enamelled  shield  of 
arms,  found  at  Leez  Priory  (Essex), 
117 

Coral,  use  of,  in  early  times,  138-111 
Corbridge  (Northumb.),  excavations  on 
the  site  of  the  Roman  town  at,  273, 
300,  521  ;  potters’  names  on  Gallo- 
Roman  ware  from,  108,  109  ;  pottery 
shop  at,  110,  111  ;  Saxon  brooches 
found  at,  522,  523 

Cornwall,  the  sione  circles  of  East,  29  ; 
see  Fernacre  ;  Leaze  ;  St.  Just  ; 
Stannon  ;  Stripple  Stones  ;  Trippet 
Stones 

Cottesmore  (Rutland),  bronze  founder’s 
hoard  found  at,  17  ;  Saxon  remains 
found  at,  50 

Courtenay,  Mary,  monument  of,  251 
Cowper,  Joseph  Meadows,  death  of, 
167 

Crailing  (Scotland),  bronze  Roman 
patera  found  at,  57 

Cranborne  (Dorset),  iron  nail  found 
at,  337 

Cressener,  arms  of,  311 
Cressener,  Elizabeth,  317  ;  George, 
317 

Crete,  archaeological  \vork  in,  187  ; 

paste  beads  from,  126 
Croft,  George  Crafter,  death  of,  167 
Cross,  ])rocessional,  brass,  from  Lam¬ 
port  (Northant.s.),  11  ;  stone  gable- 
end,  found  at  Lyndon  (Rutland),  51  ; 
stone  shaft,  Saxon,  preserved  at 
Normanton  (Rutland),  51 
Crowthcr-Beynon,  V.  B.,  report  as 
local  secretary  for  Rutland,  16 
Crucifixion,  the,  on  a  gilt  metal  panel, 
219,  225  ;  on  a  stone  panel  in  Stepney 
church  (Middsx.),  225 
Cup-and-ring  carvings,  119 


Cups :  latten,  506  ;  silver,  313,  at 
Sandwdeh,  St.  iMary  (Kent),  506, 
Wymeswold  (Leic.),  506,  belonging 
to  Portsmouth  Corporation,  506 
Cynethryth,  Queen,  coins  of,  132,  133, 
137 


Dabod  (Egypt),  temple  at,  308,  309 
Dagger-blade,  bronze,  found  at 
Sproughton  (Suff.),  86 
Dakkeh  (Egypt),  temple  at,  308,  309 
Dale,  William,  reports  as  local  secretai'y 
for  Hampshire,  219,  371  ;  remarks 
by,  1,  55,  299,  197 

Dalrymple,  James  Dalrymjde  Gray, 
death  of,  281  ;  obituary  notice  of, 
287 

Dalton,  0.  M.,  on  the  early  relations 
of  the  Christian  Celtic  fret,  215;  on 
two  gilt  metal  panels  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  219  ;  on  a  relief 
representing  the  crucifixion  in  the 
church  of  St.  Dunstan  at  Stepney, 
225  ;  on  latten  door  knockers,  389  ; 
on  an  early  silver  bowl  and  a  Persian 
dish  with  figure  of  Sapor  II.,  391  ; 
remarks  by,  237 

Dalton,  W.  H.,  on  the  geological 
aspects  of  the  Red  Hills,  181 
“  Dame  d’Elche,”  bust  Tenown  as, 
325 

Dandur  (Egypt),  temple  at,  209 
Danson,  Francis  Chatillon,  admitted 
Fellow,  15 

Darbyshire,  Alfred,  death  of,  167 
Davidson,  Sir  William  Edward,  elected 
Fellow,  356  ;  admitted,  416 
Davies,  Rev.  John  Silvester,  death  of, 
167 

Davies,  Richard,  bishop  of  St.  David’s, 
3.53 

Dawkins,  W.  Boyd,  remarks  by,  191 
Dawson,  Charles,  exhibits  spurs  found 
in  Hastings  Castle,  and  an  iron 
object  from  Lewes  Castle,  320 ; 
exhibits  bronze  stirrup  from  Fram- 
shall  Park  (Glouc.),  355 
Day,  Rev.  Ernest  Hermitage,  elected 
Fellow,  520 

Deerhurst  (Glouc.).  church  of,  119, 
123 

Deer’s  horn  objects,  found  in  Har- 
borough  cave  (Derby),  135,  136  ; 
Ipswich  (Suff.),  137  ;  Llanddyfnan 
(Anglesey),  371 

Delgado,  J.  F.  Nery,  Hon.  Fellow 
death  of,  168  ;  obituarv  notice  of 
171 
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Derbyshire,  Robert  Dnkinfield,  resig¬ 
nation,  291 

Derbyshire,  report  of  local  secretary 
for,  9  ;  see  Benty  Grange  ;  Bousall  ; 
Eyam  ;  Haddon  Hall  ;  lladdon, 
Over  ;  Harborongh  cave  ;  Melaudra  : 
Middleton  ;  Thirst  House  cave 
Dereham,  West  (Norf.),  clay  firebars 
found  at,  198,  199,  200 
Derr  (Egypt),  temple  at,  310 
Desborough  (Northants.),  late-Celtic. 
Roman,  and  Saxon  remains  found  at, 
333 

Devizes  (Wilts.),  potters’  names  on 
Gallo-Roman  ware  from,  407-409 
Devonshire,  see  Ashburton  ;  Exeter  ; 

Ford  Abbey  :  Holne  Chase 
Dewick,  Rev.  E.  S.,  elected  on  Council, 
490  ;  nominated  scrutator,  467 
Dillon,  Harold  Arthur,  Viscount  Dillon, 
appointed  Vice-Rresident,  293  ; 
elected  on  Council,  292  ;  exhiljits 
manuscript  statutes  of  the  ( )rder  of 
the  Garter,  .702 

Dinton  Hall  (Bucks.),  brass  candle¬ 
sticks  at,  .ItO 

Diptych,  ivory,  inscribed  “  Svmma- 
chorum,”  231  ;  inscribed  “  Nicoma- 
chorum,”  231  ;  with  the  archangel 
Michael,  23.5 

Discs,  silver,  found  at  IMarket  Overton 
(Rutland),  .51  ;  stone,  found  on 
Eansdovvn,  near  Bath.  35,  Silchester 
(Hants.),  38 

Di.sh,  bronze,  Roman,  found  in  London, 
414,  Thames  river,  414  ;  silver, 
Persian,  391,  Roman,  found  at  Back- 
worth  (Northumb.),  59,  London, 
415 

Dixon,  David  Dippie,  elected  Fellow, 
150 

Dorsetshire,  see  Abbotsbnry  ;  Bel- 
bury  ;  Bindon  Aljbey  ;  Cranborne  ; 
Hod  Hill  ;  Litton  Cheney 
Dover  (Kent),  Itronze  enamelled  bowl 
mounts  found  at,  77  ;  church  on  the 
Castle  Hill  at,  419 

Drane,  R.,  exhibits  ivory  horn-book, 
13 

Draughtsmen,  bone,  found  at  Basing¬ 
stoke  (Hants  ),  80 

Driffield  (Yorks.),  paste  beads  found 
at,  123 

Dudley,  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
atchievement  of,  519  ;  William,  dean 
of  Wolverhampton,  seal  of,  254 
Duke,  Freke  Guy  Rashleigh,  death  of, 
284 

Duke,  Rev.  Robert  Rashleigh,  death  of, 
468 

Duncan,  Leland  Lewis,  appointed 


auditor,  368  ;  elected  on  Council 
490  ;  remarks  liy,  40,  162 
Durham,  excavations  in  the  cloisters  of 
the  abbey,  116  ;  bitten  door  knocker 
of  the  cathedral  church  of,  384 
Durham,  .see  Durham  ;  Jarrow  ;  Mouk- 
wearmouth  ;  Norton 
Dustou  (Northants.),  Roman  stone 
coffin  found  at,  252 


Eadberht  L,  King  of  Kent,  137,  438 
Eatcle  stones,  512,  51()  ;  examples  of, 
517 

Eastry  (Kent),  Saxon  remains  found 
at,  364 

Ebsworth,  Rev.  .Joseph  Woodfall, 
death  of,  468 

Edward  VI.,  King,  coin  of,  55 
Effigies  :  alaliaster,  at  Ashwellthorpe 
(Norf.),  163  ;  wooden,  at  Southacre 
(Norf.),  252,  Thruxton  (Hants.),  251, 
of  England  and  Wales,  330 
Egypt,  archaeological  work  in,  279, 
483  ;  bronze  s))earhead  from,  493  ; 
paste  beads  from,  125,  126  ;  report 
of  local  secretary  tor,  302  ;  steatite 
vessels  from,  89 
Elgar,  Francis,  death  of,  46)8 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  coin  of,  55 
Ellis,  H.  D.,  on  an  Fllizabetlian  com¬ 
munion  cup  and  upon  old  Welsh 
silver  plate,  352  ;  remarks  by,  350 
Elworthy,  Fi’ederic  Thomas,  death  of, 
281  ;  obituary  notice  of,  287 
Einbsay  (Yorks.),  bronze  collar  found 
at,  58 

Enamelled  objects  :  bowls  and  bowl 
mounts,  63,  '67-71,  73-75,  77-79,  82  ; 
brooches,  12,  35,  57,  59,  61,  62,  63, 
74  ;  latchet,  78  ;  shield  of  arms, 
117 

Enfield  (Middsx.),  Roman  stone  coffin 
found  aG  254 
England,  arms  of,  466 
Es  Sebua  (Egypt),  temple  at,  310 
Essex,  the  Red  Hills  of,  164  ;  see 
Colchester  ;  Goldhaiiger  ;  Halling- 
bury.  Little  ;  Langenhce ;  Leez 
Priory  ;  Lindsell  ;  I’rittlewell  :  Red 
Hills ;  Tl:orpe-le-Soken  ;  Walden 
Abbey  ;  Waltham,  Great 
Etna,  Mount,  bronze  horse-brooch 
found  on,  63,  65 

Evans,  Arthur  John,  ap))ointed  Vice- 
President,  492  ;  elected  on  Council, 
490  ;  on  the  chronology  of  the  Bronze 
Age  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
121  ;  exhibits  bronze  spearhead,  and 
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remarks  on  the  development  of  the 
spearhead,  493  ;  remarks  by,  4,  86, 
366,  372,  496 

Evans,  Sir  John,  elected  on  Council, 
292  ;  on  a  hoard  of  bronze  imple¬ 
ments  found  in  Linc(dnshire,  3  ; 
exhibits  bronze  horse-brooches,  63  ; 
on  some  vessels  of  steatite  from 
Egypt,  89  ;  on  a  collection  of  pil¬ 
grims’  signs  or  amulets,  102  ;  on  a 
Lambeth  salt-cellar  of  the  Company 
of  Upholsterers  of  London,  238  ; 
death  of,  319,  468  ;  obituary  notice 
of,  4()9 

Evans,  Lady,  letter  from,  320 
Evans,  Lewis,  exhibits  lodestones  and 
magnets,  .517 

Evans,  Sebastian,  exhibits  Roman 
pottery  from  I’udding-pan  Rock, 
413 

Evelyn,  William  John,  death  of,  468 
Ewelme  ((4xon.),  bronze  bowl  and 
objects  found  at,  63,  71 
Exeter  (Devon),  silver  badge  of  the 
Rakers’  Company  of,  447 
Eyam  (Derby),  stone  mould  for  lead 
horn  -hook  found  at,  1 2 
Eyre,  Simon,  246 


Faber,  Reginald  Stanley,  death  of,  468 
Falaise  (Calvados),  gold  tore  found 
at,  122 

Falkner,  Rev.  T.  Felton,  498 
Faversham  (Kent),  bronze  bowl  mounts 
found  at,  69,  78  ;  bronze  Roman 
brooches  found  at,  62 
Fawcett,  William  Milner,  death  of, 
468 

Fernacre  stone  circle  (Cornwall),  29 
Ferrars,  arms  of,  315 
Firebars,  found  in  the  Red  Hills 
(Essex),  177,  196 

Firth,  Charles  Harding,  elected  Fellow, 
320  ;  admitted,  325 
Fitch,  Agnes,  382  ;  Thomas,  382 
Fitzalan,  Eleanor,  Countess  of  Arundel, 
extract  from  will  of,  40 
Fitzgerald,  Gerald  Reresford,  amoval 
of,  491 

f'jalkinga  (Sweden),  bronze  celts  found 
at,  121 

Flakes,  hint,  found  in  Harborough 
cave  (Derby),  137  ;  Llanddyfnan 
(Anglesey),  371 

Flight  into  Egypt,  the,  on  sculptured 
panel,  499 

Flint,  Jiee  Stone  im)Jements 


Florence,  gilt  metal  panels  in  the  Rar- 
gelio  at,  220 

Ford  Abbey  (Devon),  wooden  candle¬ 
sticks  from,  506 

Fornbam  All  Saints  (Sutf.),  alabaster 
figures  of  bishops  from,  503 
Forster,  Fldward  Seymour,  elected 
Fellow,  431 

Forster,  R.  H.,  remarks  on  the  Cor- 
bridge  excavations  by,  301 
Fowler,  Rev.  J.  T.,  presents  broadside, 
3 

Fox,  George  Edward,  death  of,  329, 
468  ;  obituary  notice  of,  473  ; 
drawings  by,  piesented,  477 
Fox,  W.  H  ,  remarks  by,  163 
Fox,  W.  Storrs,  on  the  excavation  of 
Harborough  cave  (Derby),  129 
Framshall  Park  (Glouc.),  bronze  stir¬ 
rup  from,  355 

France,  bronze  badges  with  images  of 
saints  from,  104-106,  108,  110,111, 
113,  114,  116;  bronze  enamelled 
brooches  from,  62  ;  horse-brooches 
from,  64 

Frederick  II ,  Emperor,  496 
Freer,  W.  J.,  remarks  by,  450 
Freshfield,  Edwin  Hanson,  elected  on 
Council,  344,  490 

Fret,  Christian  Celtic,  early  relations 
of,  215 

Fripperers’  Company,  248 
Fro(lingham  (Line.),  communion  cup 
of,  348 

Fryer,  Alfred  C.,  on  the  wooden  monu¬ 
mental  effigies  of  England  and 
Wales,  330 

Furnace,  found  in  the  Quiberon  penin¬ 
sula  (Rrittany),  210 


Gabatm,  bowls  known  as,  84 
Galhi,  daughter  of  Nicomachus,  231 
Gardner,  Rev.  R.  R.,  remarks  by,  27 
Garstang,  John,  admitted  Fellow,  15 
Garter,  Order  of,  manuscript  volume 
of  ceremonies  of,  500  ;  manuscript 
volume  of  statutes  of,  502 
Gela  (Sicily),  497 

Gems,  Roman,  found  in  Harborough 
cave  (Derby),  11,  138  ;  London,  set 
in  medieval  ring,  379 
Gerf  Hussein  (Egypt),  temple  at,  309 
Germany,  bronze  badges  with  images 
of  saints  from,  114,  115  ;  bronze 
enamelled  brooches  from,  62  ;  hor.se 
brooches  from,  64 
Gernon,  arms  of,  117,  118,  119 
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Geruon,  Sir  John,  119  ;  Ralph,  US  ; 
William,  118,  111) 

Gibbs,  Henry  Hnoks,  Lord  Aldenham, 
death  and  obituary  notice  of,  284 
Giffard,  Hardinge  Frank,  death  of, 
408 

Gilbertson,  Rev.  Lewis,  on  a  gold  ring 
found  in  London  and  a  seal-headed 
spoon,  378 

Girdle-hanger,  bronze,  found  at 
iMarket  Overton  (Rutland),  .al 
Gisarm,  found  in  river  Thames,  3b0 
Giuseppi,  iM.  S.,  nominated  scrutator, 
2.57  ;  remarks  on  the  Lambeth  fac¬ 
tory  by,  248 

Glass  objects  :  beads  from  Market 
Overton  (Rutland),  51  ;  various, 
from  Chester,  404,  Lansdown,  near 
Bath,  35  ;  vessels,  Saxon,  from 
Eastry  (Kent),  304 

Glass,  painted  at  Liiutsell  (Essex), 
383  ;  Stoke,  North  (Sussex),  380  ; 
Warwick,  Beauchamp  chapel,  373 
Glastonbury  (Somerset),  bone  combs 
from,  130  ;  excavation  of  the  lake 
village  at,  275  ;  pottery  from,  1!)1 
Gloucester,  latten  door  knocker  of  the 
church  of  St.  Nicholas,  388 
Gloucestershire,  photograjihs  of  Nor¬ 
man  doorways  in,  exhibited,  431  ; 
see  Birdlip  :  Cirencester  :  Deer- 
hurst ;  Framshall  Bark  ;  Gloucester  ; 
Meon  Hill 

Goldberg  (Silesia),  silver  necklet 
found  at,  337 

Goldhanger  (Essex),  the  Red  Hills  at, 
174 

Gold  objects :  bracelet,  Roman,  from 
Backworth  (Northumb.),  5!),  00  : 
chains,  from  Backworth,  59,  60  ; 
rings,  finger,  from  Backworth,  59, 
00,  Harborough  cave  (DerVty),  138, 
London,  cabalistic,  378  ;  ring,  spiral, 
from  Loch  Buston  (Scotland),  58  ; 
tore,  from  Falaise  (Calvados),  122 
Gooch,  Sir  Thomas,  bishop  of  lily, 
517 

Goolden,  Richard  Edward,  death  of, 
284 

Gouges,  bronze,  found  at  Cottesmore 
(Rutland),  47 

Gould,  Isaac  Chalkley,  death  of,  284  ; 

obituary  notice  of,  287 
Gowland,  William,  appointed  Vice- 
Ih’esident,  293  ;  elected  on  Council, 
292,  490  ;  remarks  by  30,  88,  358, 
372,  413,  518,  532;  resolution  of 
sympathy  with,  444 
Graham,  Robert  Chellas,  death  of,  468 
Grantchester  (Cambs.),  loom-weights 
of  pottery  found  at,  335 


Gravener,  Richard,  3 
Gray,  11.  St.  George,  on  the  stone 
circles  of  East  Cornwall,  29 
Greece,  archaeological  work  in,  282, 
487 

Green,  Emanuel,  remarks  by,  31 
Greenwell,  Rev.  William,  and  W.  B. 
Brewis,  on  the  development  of  the 
bronze  spearhead  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  492 

Greenwich  (Kent),  bronze  bowl 
mounts  found  at,  70 
Grey,  Gerald,  35 

Griffin.  Ralph,  elected  Fellow,  35(>, 
admitted,  357 

Grimthorpe  (Yorks.),  coral  ornaments 
found  at,  111 

Grissell,  Hartwell  Delagarde,  death  of, 
284  ;  obituary  notice  of,  288 
Grubl)e,  Eustace  Edward,  elected 
Fellow,  33  ;  admitted,  34 
Guildford  (Surrey),  St.  Catherine’s 
chapel  at,  161 


Haddon  Hall  (Derby),  brass  candle¬ 
sticks  at,  540 

Haddon,  Over  (Derby),  bronze  bowl 
found  at,  68 

Hagb<turne  Hill  (Berks.),  bronze  objects 
found  on,  128 

Elales,  John  Wesley,  resignation  of, 
291 

Halfdan,  King  of  Northumbria,  coin 
of,  435 

Hall,  Hamilton,  remarks  by,  27 

Halle  (Germany),  clay  bar  from,  198 

Hallingbury,  Little  (Essex),  pottery 
found  at,  193 

Halton  Holegate  (Line.),  communion 
cup  of,  350 

Elamme  or  Hammen,  Claertjen  Jans 
van,  249  ;  John  Aliens  van,  248, 
249 

Hammersmith  (Middsx.),  coral- 
mounted  pin  found  in  the  lhames 
at,  143 

Hammerstones,  found  at  Ewehne 
((4xon.),  71  ;  Harborough  cave 

(Derliy),  137 

Hampshire,  reports  of  local  secretary 
for,  249,  374  ;  stone  implements 
found  in,  374  ;  see  Barton  ;  Basing 
House  ;  llasingstoke  ;  Bishopstoke  ; 
Bitterne  ;  New  Forest ;  Gtterbourne  ; 
Bortsmouth  ;  Shirley  ;  Sholing  ; 
Silchester  ;  Southampton  ;  Thrux- 
ton  ;  Winchester 

Hand-bricks,  200 
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Handles,  found  in  the  Red  Hills 
(Essex).  178 

IIarl)crough  cave  (Derb}),  excavation 
of,  9,  129  ;  notes  on  the  finds  in, 
13.5 

Hardy,  C.  F.,  on  the  music  in  the 
painted  glass  in  the  Beauchamp 
chapel  at  Warwick,  373 
Hardy,  Wiiliam  John,  appointed 
auditor,  45  ;  remarks  by,  505 
IlarlaxtcKi  (Line.),  communion  cup  of, 
348 

Harpocrates,  figure  of,  on  a  steatite 
vessel  from  Egypt,  94 
Hartshorne,  Albert,  exhibits  seal  and 
roundel,  254  ;  on  lodestones  and 
eagle  stones,  512 

Hartshorne,  George,  51(5 ;  John,  516 
Harvey,  Rev.  George  Tyson,  death  of, 
284 

Hastings  (Sussex),  latten  door  knocker 
in  museum  at,  384  ;  spurs  found  in 
the  castle  at,  320 

Haverfield,  F.  J.,  on  excavations  at 
Corbridge  (Northumb.),  300,  521  ; 
on  a  detail  in  the  architecture  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  424  ;  remarks 
by,  37,  322,  533 

Hawnby  (Yorks.),  bronze  bowl  found 
at,  81 

Haxey  (Line.),  bronze  celts  found  at, 
3  ;  communion  cup  of,  348 
Hayward,  J.  W.,  exhibits  Roman  ])ot- 
tery  from  Pudding-pan  Rock,  413 
Heart-case,  wooden,  of  Roger  Norton, 
abbot  of  St.  Alban’s,  453 
Helmsdale  (Scotland),  bronze  Roman 
patera;  found  at,  57 
Heraldry  :  arms  of  Bakers’  Company, 
448,  Bohun,  466,  Cres.sener,  314, 
Plngland,  466,  Ferrars,  315,  Gernon, 
117,  118,  119,  Innholders’  Company, 
112,  113,  Julian,  Saint,  112;  Lex- 
ham,  499,  Mortimer,  314,  Naples, 
148,  Provence,  148,  Rossel,  32,  Tal¬ 
bot,  465,  Upholsterers’  Company, 
238,  Valence,  4(56,  Walden  Abbey, 
383  ;  on  carved  atchievement  of 
Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
519 

Hercules,  bronze  statuette  of,  fouinl  at 
Pulborough  (Sussex),  361 
Hcriingfleet  (SulT.),  bronze  Roman 
patera  found  at,  57 
Hertfordshire,  ace  St.  Albans 
Heywood,  John  Pemberton,  505 
Hildesheim  Germany),  latten  door 
knockers  at,  390 
Hill,  G.  F.,  remarks  by,  344 
Hilton,  James,  death  of,  3,  284  ;  obitu¬ 
ary  notice  of,  288  ;  bequest  by,  3 


Historical  inoniinnmts.  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion  on,  32!t,  478 

Hoblyn,  Ricliard  Arms  rong,  death  and 
obituary  notice  of,  290 
Hob- nails,  iron,  found  at  Lansdown, 
near  Bath,  35 

Hodge,  Edward  Grose,  death  of,  284  ; 

obituary  notice  of,  289 
Hod  Hill  (Dorset),  bone  objects  found 
on,  137 

Holmes,  Sir  Richard  Rivington, 
appointed  Vice-President,  293  ; 
elected  on  Council,  292,  490 
Holne  Chase  (Devon),  iron  currency 
bar  found  at.  38 

Honduras,  British,  flint  figures  found 
in,  359 

Hook,  brass,  with  shield  of  arms,  32 
Hope.  W.  H.  St.  John,  on  an  inventoiy 
of  the  goods  of  the  collegiate  church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Arundel,  39  ; 
on  a  latten  processional  cross  from 
Lamport,  41  ;  on  an  early  enamelled 
shield  of  the  arms  of  Gernon,  found 
at  Leez  Priory  (Essex),  117  ;  on  a 
seal,  254  ;  on  Ludlow  Castle,  255  ; 
exhibits  reconstructed  mitre  of 
Williiim  of  Wykeham,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  294  ;  on  the  round 
church  of  the  Knights  Templars  at 
Temple  Bruer  (Line.),  312  ;  on  ex¬ 
cavations  at  Silchester  (Hants.),  321, 
530  ;  on  excavations  in  the  cloister 
of  Durham  Abbey,  416  ;  on  the 
ancient  tf'pography  of  Ludlow 
(Salo]i.),  496  ;  exhibits  lantern  slides 
of  sculptured  jiarapets  of  Burnham 
Westffate  church,  498  ;  remarks  by, 
27,  32,  38,  162,  189,  298,  302,  317, 
331.  351,  360,  363,  378,  379,  391. 
394,  443,  446,  519,  523,  534 
Hopper,  Rev.  Edmund  (Carles,  elected 
Fellow,  320  ;  admitted,  328 
Horemheb,  tomb  of,  311 
Horn-book,  found  at  Middleton  ( Derby), 
13  ;  ivory,  13  ;  stone  mould  for  lead, 
found  in  Derbyshire,  12 
Horse-collar,  bronze,  of  the  Viking 
period,  in  Copenhagen  Museum,  7 
Horse-shoes,  iron,  found  at  Basing 
House  (Hants.),  446, 447  ;  Lansdown, 
near  Bath,  35 

Horse  trapping.s,  145  ;  found  at  Leez 
Priory  (Essex),  119 
Horns,  figure  of,  on  a  steatite  vessel 
from  Egypt,  91 

Horus  and  Isis,  busts  of,  on  a  steatite 
vessel  from  Egypt,  90,  91 
Hounslow  (Middsx.),  bronze  imple¬ 
ments  found  at,  1 22 
Hovenden,  Robert,  death  of,  468 
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Howard,  Hon.  Oliver,  death  of,  408 
Howorth,  Sir  Henry  Hoyle,  elected  on 
Council,  21)2  ;  remarks  by,  3,  101,  14.5 
Hubbard,  George,  remarks  by,  298 
Hudd,  Alfred,  remarks  by,  294,  358 
Hudson,  Edward,  elected  Fellow,  33  ; 
adnntted,  120 

Hiigel,  Baron  Anatole  von,  exhibits 
enamelled  bowl  mount  found  at 
Mildenhall  (Suff.).  03,  75 
Hughes-Hughes,  M.  E..  exhibits  shields 
of  arms  found  at  Leez  Priory 
(Essex),  117,  317 

Hulme,  Frederick  Edward,  death  of,  408 
Human  remains  ;  found  at  Basingstoke 
(Hants.). 80:  Broadstairs (Kent),  510; 
Canterbury  cathedral  church.  15  ; 
Ca-terton,  Great  (Butland).  40),  47  : 
Compton  (Surrey ),  158  :  Desborough 
(Northants.),  334  :  Duston  (North- 
ants.),  253  ;  Flwelme  (td.xon  ),  71  ; 
Lansdown,  near  Bath,  35  ;  Lhinddy- 
fnan  (Anglesey),  371,372;  Loches 
(France),  313 

Humphrey.s.  John,  elected  F'ellow,  150 
Hungary,  goat's  horn  cheek-pieces  of 
bit  found  in,  130 

Hunsbnry  (Northants.),  bone  objects 
found  at.  130  ;  querns  found  at,  334 
Ilnniingdon,  Earl  of,  inventory  of, 
162 

Huntingdonshire,  see  Ilamsey 
Hurd.  Howard,  on  a  late-Celtic  settle¬ 
ment  at  Broadstairs  (Kent),  508 
Hurdle,  wattled,  found  at  I'evensey 
(vSussex),  152 

Hyndford  crannog  (Scotland),  bronze 
collar  found  in,  58 


Income  and  Expenditure  account  for 
1907,  244  ;  1908,  400 
Innholders’  Company,  arms  of,  112,  113 
Inscriptions  :  medieval,  cabalistic,  on 
a  gold  ring  found  in  London,  379, 
on  a  latten  drinking  cup,  500,  on  a 
mazer  band,  14  ;  Homan,  from  Cor- 
bridge  (Nortbumb.),  522,  Silchester 
(Hants.),  322,  532,  on  a  gold  ring 
from  Backworth  (Nortbumb ),  OO, 
on  a  silver  patera  from  Backworth, 
00,  on  a  silver  seal  top  from  Sil 
Chester,  533,  on  a  tile  from  Peven- 
sey  (Sussex),  153 

Inventories  :  of  the  collegiate  church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Arundel  (Sus¬ 
sex),  39  ;  of  Sir  John  le  Boys,  162  ; 
of  the  Eiirl  of  Huntingdon,  102  ;  of 
Brother  John  Randolf.  102 
Ipswich  (Suff.),  antler  tips  found  at. 


137  ;  Saxon  silver  necklet  found  at, 
336 

Irchester  (Northants  ),  bronze  Roman 
paterae  found  at,  57 

Ireland,  E.  C.,  death  of,  430  ;  obituary 
notice  of,  473 

Ireland,  bronze  enamelled  latchet  found 
in,  78 

Iron  objects  :  anchor  and  chain,  from 
Belbury  camp  (Dorset),  338  ;  arrow¬ 
heads,  from  Corbridge  (Nortbumb.), 
522,  Silchester  (Hants.),  533  ;  axe- 
heads,  from  Lansdown,  near  Bath, 
35,  Thames  river,  350,  York,  8  ; 
ball,  from  Thames  river,  350)  ;  bars, 
currency,  from  Ashburton  (Devon), 
341,  Holne  Chase  (Devon),  38,  Lans¬ 
down,  near  Bath,  35,  38,  Lyneham 
(Oxon.),  38,  340  ;  Malvern  (Wore.), 
340,  342  ;  Meon  Hill  (Glouc.),  337, 
338,  342,  Thames  river,  341,  342  ; 
bill-head,  from  Thames  river,  356  ; 
l)it,  from  Market  Ovei'ton  (Hutland), 
51  ;  bowl,  from,  Basingstoke  (Hants.), 
80 :  brooches,  from  Lansdown,  near 
Bath,  35,  Silchester  (Hants.),  533  ; 
carpenter's  square,  55  ;  hob-nails, 
from  Lansdown,  near  Bath,  35 ; 
horse-shoes,  from  Basing  Ilouse 
( Hants.),  446,  447,  Lansdown,  near 
Bath.  35  ;  keys,  from  Lansdown,  35, 
Market  Overton  (Rutland),  49 ; 
knives,  from  Basingstoke  (Hants.), 
80,  Lansdown,  near  Bath,  35,  Luffen- 
ham.  North  (Rutland),  53,  Market 
Overton  (Rutland),  51,  Pevensey 
(Sussex),  152  ;  magnets,  518  ;  nails, 
from  Belbury  camp  (Dorset),  337, 
338,  Cranborne  (Dorset),  337  ;  ore, 
from  Lansdown,  near  Bath,  35  ; 
quern  spindle,  from  Market  Overton 
(Rntland),  49  ;  shears,  from  Market 
Overton,  51;  shield-bosses,  from 
Cottesmore  (Rutland),  50,  Ijuffen- 
ham.  North  (Rutland),  53,  Market 
Overton  (Rutland),  51  ;  spearheads, 
from  Basingstoke  (Hants.),  80,  I>uft'- 
enham.  North  (Rutland),  53,  Market 
Overton  (Rutland),  51,  Meon  Hill 
(Glouc.),  340  ;  spurs,  from  Hastings 
Castle,  320  ;  sword-blades,  from 
Luffenham,  North,  53,  Market  Over- 
ton,  51  ;  sword-chape,  from  Market 
Overton,  51  ;  unknown  use,  from 
Lewes  Castle  (Sussex),  320  ;  various, 
from  Harborough  cave  (Derby), 

138 

Isham,  Sir  John,  41  ;  Robert,  41, 
Roger  of,  41  ;  Sir  Vere,  41 

Isis,  bust  of,  on  a  steatite  vessel  from 
Egypt,  89  ;  hgures  of,  on  coins,  93, 
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100,  on  a  steatite  vessel  from  Egjjit, 
92 

Isis  and  Horns,  busts  of,  on  a  steatite 
vessel  from  Egypt,  90,  94 
Isis  and  Jupiter  Serapis,  busts  of,  on  a 
steatite  vessel  from  Egypt,  90,  91 
Italy,  bronze  liorse-broocbes  from,  GI  ; 

bronze  spear-head  from,  493 
Ivory  objects:  early  Christian  and 
Byzantine  in  the  British  and  Vic¬ 
toria  and  Albert  IMuseums,  231  : 
born-book,  13  ;  seal,  found  at  S'. 
Alban’s  (Herts.),  454 
Ixworth  (Suff.),  bronze  badge  with 
figure  of  St.  Barbara  found  at,  lOf! 


.Jacobsen,  .Jacob,  master  of  the  steel¬ 
yard,  505 

James, Montagu  Rhodes,  elected  Fellow, 
356 

.Tarrow  (Durham),  monastery  at,  417 
.lenkins,  ,T.  H.  B.,  ou  the  chemical 
examination  of  some  substances  from 
the  Essex  Red  Hills.  182 
•let  objects  :  pendant,  from  Aldbourn 
(Wilts.),  124 

.loliii  the  Evangelist,  Saint,  on  a  pro¬ 
cessional  cross,  44 

.John  the  Baptist,  Saint,  lieheading  of, 
on  a  sculptured  panel,  500  ;  figures 
of,  on  bronze  badges,  110 
.Johnston,  Philip  Mainwaring,  elected 
Fellow,  35G  ;  admitted,  357  ;  ex¬ 
hibits  painted  glass  from  North 
Stoke  (Sussex),  380  ;  remarks  by, 
1G2 

.Tones,  William  Thorpe,  elected  Fellow, 
431 

Joseph  and  the  Angel,  ivory  panel  of, 
236 

.Tug,  silver,  Roman,  found  in  London, 
415 

Julian  Hospitator,  Saint,  aims  of,  112  ; 
tigure  of,  on  a  bronze  badge.  111  ; 
legend  of,  112 
Jupiter,  on  a  gem,  379 
.Tupiter  Serapis  and  Isis,  busts  of,  on  a 
steatite  vessel  from  Egypt,  !)0,  94 


Kalabsha  (Flgypt),  temple  at,  308 
Keasbey,  Henry  George,  elected  Fellow, 
520  ;  admitted,  530 

Kennington,  pewter  plates  found  in, 
447 

Kent,  bronze  badge  with  figure  of  St. 
Barbara  found  in,  105  ;  see  Broad- 


stairs  ;  Canterbury  ;  Dover  ;  Eastry  ; 
Faversham  ;  Greenwich  ;  Kingston 
Down  :  Lullingstone  ;  Pegwell  Bay  ; 
Pudding-[)an  Rock,  Herne  Bay  ; 
Rochester  ;  Sandwich  ;  Sarre  :  Up¬ 
church 

Kerrich,  Barbara.  517 
Kertassi  (Egvpt),  Roman  fortress  at, 
309 

Keitch  (Crimea),  bronze  enamelled 
horse-brooch  from,  63,  74 
Ketton  (Rutland),  doorway  of  church 
of,  157 

Keyset-,  Charles  E.,  exhibits  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Norman  doorways  in 
Norfolk,  150,  in  Gloucestershire,  431 
Keys,  iron,  found  at  Lansdown,  near 
Bath,  35  ;  Market  Overton  (Rut¬ 
land),  49 

Kilham  (Yorks.),  bronze  coral-mounted 
pin  found  at,  143 

Kilnsea  (Yorks.).  Roman  bronze  en¬ 
amelled  brooch  found  at,  61 
Kimmeridge  shale  objects  :  beads,  from 
Market  Gverton  (Rutland),  51  ; 
bracelets,  from  Broadstairs  (Kent), 
509,  Harborough  cave  (Derby).  138, 
Settle  caves  (Yorks.),  138 
King,  W.,  exhibits  seal  of  Thomas 
Norwych.  prior  of  Brittle  well 
(Essex),  356 

Kingsford,  Charles  Lethbridge,  elected 
Fellow,  356  ;  admitted,  357 
Kingston  Down  (Kent),  bronze  bowls 
found  on,  68 

Kirby  Thore  (Westmorland),  Roman 
bronze  enamelled  brooch  found 
at,  61 

Kirkby  Green  (Line.),  communion  cup 
of,  348 

Knapp,  O.  G.,  exhibits  iron  nail  and 
currency  bar,  337 

Knife-dagger,  bronze,  found  at 
Llanddyfnan  (Anglesey),  371 
Knight,  Joseph,  death  of,  284  :  obituary 
notice  of,  289 

Knives,  bronze,  from  Harborough  cave 
(Derby),  138;  iron,  from  Basing¬ 
stoke  (Hants.),  80,  Lansdown,  near 
Bath,  35,  Luffenham,  North  (Rut¬ 
land),  53,  Market  Overton  (Rutland), 
51,  Pevensey  (Sussex),  152  ;  stone, 
from  Llanddyfnan  (Anglesey'),  3’'2 
Knockers,  door,  latten,  at  Adel  (Yorks.), 
387  ;  Durham  cathedral  church, 
384  ;  Gloucester  St.  Nicholas,  388  ; 
Hastings  Museum,  384  ;  Lindsell 
(Essex),  380 ;  Oxford,  Brasenose 
College,  386 ;  York,  All  Saints 
Pavement,  387  ;  foreign  examples, 
388,  389 
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Ladder,  wooden,  found  at  Pevensey 
(Sussex).  152 

Lake  (Wilts.),  paste  beads  found  at, 
124 

Lakeiiheath  (Suffolk),  Koman  bronze 
enamelled  brooch  found  at.  61 
Laniberton  Moor  (Scotland),  Koman 
remains  found  at.  56 
Lambeth  ware,  notes  on.  248  ;  .salt 
cellar  of  the  Upholsterers'  Company 
of,  238 

Lamport  (Northants.),  latten  proces¬ 
sional  cross  from,  41 
Lancashire,  ttpr  Kochdale 
Lancaster,  William  Thomas,  elected 
Fellow,  33  :  admitted,  328 
Lang.  Andrew,  presidential  reference 
to  papers  by.  258 

Langenhoe  (Essex),  the  Ked  Hills  at, 
168 

Lansdown.  near  Bath  (Somerset),  ex¬ 
plorations  on.  34 

Latchet.  bronze  enamelled,  found  in 
Ireland,  78 

Late-Celtic  remains  :  from  Brittany, 
Quiberon  peninsnla,  208:  Broadstairs 
(Kent),  508,  510  ;  Desborough 

(Northants.).  333  ;  Ewelme  (Oxon.), 
63  ;  Ked  Hills  (Essex),  100 
Lathbnry.  Kev.  Kobert  Henry,  ad¬ 
mitted  Fellow,  333 
Latten.  tire  Brass 
Laurent,  I’ liar,  221 
Laver,  Henry,  remarks  by,  189,  337 
Lawrence,  L.  A.,  remarks  by,  441 
Layard,  Miss  Nina,  exhibits  alabaster 
figures,  502 

Leach,  A.  F.,  remarks  by,  27 
Leaden  objects  :  cloth-mark,  from 
Market  Uverton  (Kutland),  55  ;  ore, 
from  J.ansdown.  near  Ilath,  35  ; 
weights,  from  Charterhouse-on-Men- 
dip  (Somerset).  343,  Melandra 
(Derby),  343,  Taunton  Museum, 
343 

Leadman,  Alexander  Dionysius  Hob¬ 
son,  death  of,  468 

Leagrave  (Beds.),  clay  firebars  found 
at,  198,  199,  200 

Leather  objects  :  from  Market  Overton 
(Kutland),  49  ;  shoes,  from  Pevensey 
(Sussex),  152 

Leaze  stone  circle  (Cornw'all),  29 
Lee,  Sir  Henry,  manuscript  volume  of 
statutes  of  the  Garter  written  for, 
502 

Leetham,  Arthur,  elected  Fellow,  520  ; 
admitted,  530 

Leez  Prifiry  (Essex),  brass  shields 
found  on  the  site  of,  117,  317  ;  horse- 
tra[)ping,  119 


Legbourn  (Line.),  communion  cup  of. 
346 

Leicester,  bone  objects  found  at,  137 
I.eicestershirc,  Leicester  ;  Tugby  ; 

Twyford  ;  Wymeswold 
Le  Puy-en-Yflay  (France),  latten  door 
knocker  at,  388 

Letbaby,  W.  K.,  on  early  Christian  and 
Byzantine  ivories  in  the  British  and 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museums, 
231 

Letters,  Lomhardic,  brass,  found  in 
London,  35!>,  3(>0 

Lewes  (Sussex),  497  ;  iron  cbject 
found  in  the  castle  at,  320 
Lewis,  A.  L.,  remarks  by,  30 
Lewis,  Bunnell,  death  of,  468 
Lexham,  arms  of,  499 
Library  of  the  Society,  card  catalogue 
of,  477 ;  mamiscri})ts  to  be  catalogued, 
477 

Liesse,  Notre  Dame  de,  figure  of,  on  a 
bronze  badge,  113 

Lincoln,  church  jdate  with  a  maker's 
mark  of,  345 

Liiicidnshire,  bronze  implements  found 
in.  3  :  church  plate  of,  with  a  Lin¬ 
coln  maker’s  mark,  345  ;  mounds 
known  as  Salterns  in,  201  ;  xce  Au- 
hourn  ;  Bag  Enderby  ;  Barnetby-le 
Wold  ;  Beelshy  ;  Boiiltbani  ;  Brink- 
hill  ;  Caistor  ;  Carlton,  North  ; 
Frodinghani  ;  Halton  Holegate  ; 
Harlaxton  :  llaxey  ;  Kirkby  Green  ; 
Legbourn  ;  Lincoln  ;  jMessingham  ; 
Rasen,West;  Scotton  ;  Skillington  ; 
Sleaford  ;  Stamford  ;  Tenijile  Bruer  ; 
Uptoii-cum-Kexby 

Lindsay,  David,  Lord  Balcarres,  elected 
on  (iouncil,  292  ;  remarks  by,  325, 
331 

Lindsell  (hlssex),  brass  at,  382  ;  Brazen- 
head  farm  in,  382 ;  latten  door 
knocker  from,  380  ;  ]iainted  glass 
at,  383 

Lion,  stone,  found  at  Corbridge 
(North limb.),  301 
Lire  (Brabant),  cloth  of.  162 
Lisle,  Sir  .lohn,  brass  of,  251.  252  ; 
Sir  John  ami  Mary,  monument  of 
251 

Littledale,  W.  A.,  nominated  scrutator, 
257 

Littleton  (Wore.),  iron  object  found 
at,  340 

Litton  Cheney  (Dorset),  palimpsest 
brass  at,  393 

LlanddGnan  (Anglesey),  excavation 
of  barrows  at,  3()8 

Loch  Biiston  (Scotland),  gold  spiral 
ring  ffumd  in,  58 
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Loche^  (France'),  discovery  of  a  skele¬ 
ton  in  the  castle  at,  313 
Lodestones,  512  ;  examples  of,  515, 
517 

London,  Austin  Friars,  discoveries  in, 
475  ;  brass  Lombardic  letters  found 
in,  360 ;  bronze  celt,  found  in 
Pimlico,  299  ;  bronze  stirrup  found 
in,  356  ;  Christ’s  Hospital,  476  ;  con- 
d nit-head  in  Chapel  Street,  Blooms¬ 
bury,  362  :  Crosby  Hall,  276  ;  Grey- 
friars  monastery,  360,  water-system 
of,  362  ;  loom-weights  of  pottery 
found  in,  335  :  map  of,  by  Agas, 
535  ;  Roman  remains  found  in,  61, 
277,  278,  398,  414,  415,  475,  476  ; 
St.  Alphege,  London  Wall.  476 ; 
St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  gateway 
of,  476  ;  the  steelyard,  its  later  vicis¬ 
situdes,  504 

Loom-weights  :  chalk,  found  at  Broad- 
stairs  (Kent),  509  :  pottery,  found 
at  Broadstairs,  509,  Desborough 
(Northants.),  335,  other  examjdes, 
335 

Lubbock,  John,  Lord  Avebury,  elected 
on  Council,  292  ;  presidential  address 
of,  257  ;  remarks  by,  13 
Lucas,  J.  Seymour,  exhibits  caned 
atchievement  of  Robert  Dudley, 
Earl  of  Leicester,  519 
Ludlow  (Salop.),  the  ancient  topo¬ 
graphy  of,  4tt6  ;  castle  of,  255 
Luffenham,  North  (Rutland),  Saxon 
remains  found  at,  50,  51,  53 
Lulla,  name  of  a  Saxon  moneyer,  433, 
434,  438 

Lullingstone  (Kent),  bronze  enamelled 
bowl  found  at,  67 

Lumb,  George  Denison,  elected  Fellow, 
33 

Lyell,  Arthur  Henry,  elected  on 
Council,  292  ;  nominated  scrutator, 
467  ;  on  the  charcoal  found  m  the 
Essex  Red  Hills,  187 
Lyndon  (Rutland),  gable-end  cross 
found  at,  54 

Lyneham  (Oxon.),  iron  currency  bar 
found  in  barrow  at,  38 
Lyon,.  H.  L.  Thomson,  remarks  by 
252 

Lyons,  George  Babington  Croft,  elected 
on  Council,  292  ;  exhibits  latten 
drinking  cup,  506  ;  exhibits  latteu 
brazier,  camllesticks  and  spoon,  540 
Lyte,  Sir  Henry  Churchill  Maxwell, 
elected  on  Council,  490 


Macartney,  Mervyn  Edmund,  elected 
Fellow,  150  ;  admitted,  257 


Macclesfield  (Cheshire),  loom-weights 
of  pottery  found  at,  335 
Macdonald,  Dr.,  remarks  by,  323 
Macgregor,  Rev.  William,  elected 
Fellow,  320 
Magnets,  512,  517 

Malton  (Yorks.),  Roman  bronze 
enamelled  brooch  found  at,  61 
Malvern  (Wore.),  iron  currency-bars 
found  at,  340,  342 

Maners,  Richard  de,  abbot  of  Bindon, 
casement  of  brass  of,  394 
IMann,  Ernest  A.,  and  Norman,  Philip, 
on  an  ancient  conduit-head  in 
Bloomsbury,  with  further  notes  on 
the  Greyfriars’  water  system,  362 
Manning,  Percy,  re-elected  Fellow, 
320 

Mantegna,  Andrea,  332 ;  Francesco, 

332 

IVTantua,  Jacopo  de,  332 
Margaret.  Saint,  on  a  seal.  254 
Market  Overton  (Rutland),  medieval 
remains  found  at,  55  ;  Roman  re¬ 
mains  found  at,  48  ;  Saxon  remains 
found  at,  50 

Markham,  C.  A.,  on  a  Roman  stone 
coffi  n  found  near  Duston  (Northants.), 
252 

Marlborough  (Wilts.),  the  “  Devil’s 
Den,”  preservation  of.  284 
Marlow,  Jesse,  exhibits  antiquities 
found  a<^  Desborough  (Northants.), 

333 

Martin,  Alfred  Trice,  on  excavations 
at  Caerwent  (Mon.),  294,  357  ;  on  a 
proposal  to  destroy  Bath  Street, 
Bath,  444  ;  remarks  by,  36 
Martin,  Charles  Trice,  remarks  by, 
26 

Martin,  William,  elected  Fellow,  1.50  ; 
admitted,  164  ;  exhibits  Tibetan 
charm-box,  449  ;  on  Vertue’s  edition 
of  Agas’  map  of  London,  535  : 
remarks  by,  449,  497 
Mary,  the  Virgin,  Saint,  on  a  proces¬ 
sional  cross,  44 

Masse  H.  J.  L.  J.,  exhibits  pewter 
plates  found  at  Kennington,  447 
Matthey,  Edward,  resignation  of, 
468 

Maudsley,  Alfred  Percival,  elected 
Fellow,  356  ;  admitted,  357  ;  exhibits 
manuscript  of  ceremonies  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter,  500 
Maximus  Magnus,  Emperor,  coin  of, 
435 

Maxwell,  Sir  Herbert,  remarks  by, 
523 

Mazer,  silver-mounted,  inscribed,  14 
Melandra  (Derby),  leaden  weights 
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found  at,  3f3  ;  querns  found  at, 
33f 

Melville,  Alexander  S.  Leslie,  exhibits 
hoard  of  bronze  implements,  3 
iMenas,  ^aint,  ivory  box  of,  235 
Meon  Hill  ((flouc.),  iron  currency-bars 
found  on,  337,  338,  3-12 
Messiiig'liam  (Line,),  communion  cup 
of,  of 8 

Methold,  Frederic  John,  death  of, 
468 

Michael,  Saint,  on  an  ivory  diptych, 
235 

Middlesex,  gee  Bloomsbury  ;  Brent¬ 
ford  ;  Clerkenwell  ;  Enfield  ; 
Hammersmith  ;  Hounslow  ;  Lon¬ 
don  ;  Pimlico  ;  Southall  ;  Stepney 
Middleton  (Derby),  bronze  enamelled 
bowl  mounts  found  at,  67  ;  horn¬ 
book  found  at,  13 

Milan,  ivory  panel  in  the  Trivulzio 
collection  at,  231,  232 
iMildenhall  (Snff.),  bronze  enamelled 
bowl  mounts  found  at,  63,  75 
iMillstone,  see  Quern 
Minet.  W.,  remarks  by,  351 
Miniatures,  from  early  manuscripts, 
220 

iMirrors,  bronze,  late-Celtic,  found  at, 
Birdlip  (Glouc.),  333.  Desborough 
(Xorthants.),  333,  337  ;  silver, 

Boman,  found  at  Backworth  (Nor- 
thumb.),  59.  60 

Mitre,  of  William  of  Wykeham,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  294 

Monkwearmouth  (Durham),  monas¬ 
tery  at,  417 

Monmouthshire,  see  Caerwent 
Montelius,  Oscar,  on  the  chronology  of 
the  Bronze  Age  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  120 

Moore,  Stuart  Archibald,  death  and 
obituary  notice  of.  289 
Morden  (Surrey),  bronze  enamelled 
bowl  mount  found  at,  71 
Morel.  Leon,  Hon.  Fellow,  death  of, 
468  :  obituary  notice  of,  474 
Morrison,  Charles,  505 
Mortimer,  arms  of,  314 
Moulds,  stone,  found  on  Lansdown, 
near  Bath,  36  ;  for  casting  buttons, 
found  in  Brecknockshire,  466  ;  for 
lead  horn-books,  from  Eyam 
(Derby),  12 
Muller,  gee  Rubber 

Music,  in  the  painted  glass  in  tbe 
Beauchamp  chapel  at  Warwick,  373 

Nails,  iron,  found  in  Belbury  camp 
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(Dorset),  338  ;  Cranborne  (Dorset), 

Naples,  arms  of,  148 
Nativity,  the,  on  a  bronze  badge,  114 
Neale,  James,  death  of,  468 
Necklet,  silver,  Saxon,  found  at  Des¬ 
borough  (Northants.),  336  ;  other 
examples,  336 

Needham  Market  (Suffolk),  bronze 
enamelled  bowl  found  at,  69 
Needles,  bone,  found  in  Harborough 
cave  (Derby),  135 

Neele,  John,  extract  from  will  of,  40 
Nemi,  Lake,  lion  masks  found  in,  389 
Netheravon  (Wilts.),  excavations  on 
the  Roman  site  at,  275 
Newall,  Robert  Stirling,  elected  Fellow, 
520  :  admitted,  530 

New  Forest  (Hants.),  pottery  sites  in, 
377 

Newman,  P.  H.,  remarks  by,  450 
Newpton,  John  and  Thomas,  brass  of, 
.394 

Newstead,  near  Melrose  (Scotland), 
Roman  bronze  enamelled  brooch 
found  at,  61 

Newton,  E.  T.,  137,  152  ;  on  the 
osteological  specimens  found  in  the 
Red  Hills,  186 

Nicholas,  Saint,  figure  of,  on  a  bronze 
badge,  114  ;  legend  of,  114  ;  with 
St.  Barbara,  on  a  bronze  badge, 
108 

Nicomachus  Flavianus,  231 
Nine-raens-morris,  game  of.  160 
Norfolk,  Duke  of,  exhibits  inventory  of 
the  collegiate  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  at  Arundel,  39 
Norfolk,  Norman  doorways  in,  photo¬ 
graphs  of,  exhibited,  150  ;  see 
Asbwellthorpe ;  Beachamwell ;  Burn¬ 
ham  Westgate  ;  Caistor;  Castleacre  ; 
Dereham,  West;  Norwich;  Santon  ; 
Southacre 

Norman,  Philip,  elected  Treasurer  292, 
490  ;  exhibits  bronze  palstave,  299  ; 
on  the  later  vicissitudes  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  steelyard,  504  ;  exhibits  latten 
candlestick,  541  ;  remarks  by,  3,  248, 
302,  344,  539 

Norman,  Philip,  and  Mann,  E.  A.,  on 
an  ancient  conduit-head  in  Blooms¬ 
bury,  with  further  notes  on  the 
Greyfriars’  water  system,  362 
Normanton  (Rutland),  Saxon  cross 
shaft  preserved  at,  64 
Northamptonshire,  urns  found  in,  192  ; 
see  Desborough ;  Duston ;  Huns- 
bury  ;  irehester  ;  Lamport;  Oundle  ; 
Peterborough  ;  Woodford  St.  Mary 
Northumberland,  bronze  enamelled 
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bowl  mounts  found  in,  73  ;  see 
Backiyorth  ;  Capbeaton  ;  Corbridge 

Norton,  Roger,  abbot  of  St.  Alban’s, 
heart-case  of,  453 

Norton  (Durham),  church  of,  420,  423, 
424 

Norton  (Yorks.),  Roman  bronze 
enamelled  brooch  found  at.  Cl 

Norway,  bronze  tortoise  brooch  found 
in,  8 

Norwich  Museum,  clay  object  in,  201 

Norwych,  Thomas,  prior  of  Prittlewell, 
seal  of,  356 

Nubia,  archaeological  investigations 
in,  302 


Oakham  (Rutland),  stone  implements 
found  at,  46,  47 

OfPa,  King  of  Mercia,  coins  of,  432, 
43.3,  435,  437,  441 

Oke,  Alfred  William,  elected  Fellow, 
431  ;  admitted,  432 
Oppenheimer,  Henry,  exhibits  latten 
door  knocker  from  Lindsell  (Essex), 
380 

Osborn,  Peter,  247 

Osiris  Khenti  Amenti,  figure  of,  on  a 
steatite  bowl  from  Egypt,  98 
Otterbourne  (Hants.),  vessel  of  pottery 
found  at,  250,  252 

Oundle  (Northants.),  clay  bar  from, 
198 

Our  Lord,  on  a  processional  cross,  44 
Overton,  Market,  see  Market  Overton 
Oving  (Bucks.),  bronze  enamelled 
bowl  mounting  found  at,  71 
Owen,  Henry,  exhibits  stone  mould 
found  in  Brecknockshire,  466 
Owen,  H.  B.  P.,  exhibits  armorial 
])endant,  466 

Oxford,  bronze  enamelled  bowl  mount 
found  near,  68  ;  Brasenose  College, 
latten  door  knocker  at,  386  ;  Christ 
Church,  an  architectural  detail  of, 
424  ;  New  College,  mitre  of  William 
of  Wykeham  at,  294 
Oxfordshire,  see  Ewelme  ;  Lyneham  ; 
Oxford  ;  Stoke,  North  ;  Yarnton 


Page,  William,  nominated  scrutator, 
333  ;  on  the  heart  case  of  Abbot 
Roger  Norton  and  other  antiquities 
from  St.  Alban’s,  453  ;  remarks  by, 
497 


Pallas,  bust  of,  on  a  steatite  vessel  from 
Egypt,  98 

Palmyra,  ornament  on  the  entablature 
of  the  temple  at,  216 
Palstave,  see  Celt 

Panels,  ivory,  232,  236,  237  ;  metal,  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  219  ;  stone, 
with  the  crucifixion,  in  Stepney 
church,  225 

Pans,  paterm  or  patellae,  bronze, 
Pom  an,  found  on  Lamberton  IMoor 
(Scotland),  57,  other  examples,  57  ; 
silver,  found  at  Backworth  (North- 
umb.),  59,  60 

Parentalia,  an  interleaved  copy  of, 
with  manuscript  insertions,  524 
Paris,  the  Louvre,  bust  known  as 
“  Dame  d’Elche  ”  in,  325 
Parker,  James,  remarks  by,  255 
Passion,  the,  on  ivory  panels,  232 
Patens,  pewter  coffin,  found  at  Abbots- 
bury  Abbey  (Dorset),  392 ;  silver, 
from  Great  Waltham  (Essex),  313 
Patera,  sec  Pans 

Peada,  King  of  Mercia,  coins  of,  435 
Pearce,  William,  exhibits  latten  pro¬ 
cessional  cross  from  Lamport,  41 
Pease,  Howard,  admitted  Fellow,  129 
Pedestals,  found  in  the  Red  Hills 
(Essex),  178,  196 

Peers,  Charles  Reed,  elected  Secretary, 
292,  490  ;  on  Basing  House  (Hants.), 
445  ;  exhibits  armorial  pendant, 
466  ;  remarks  by,  56,  313,  391,  423, 
442 

Pegwell  Bay,  near  Ramsgate  (Kent), 
Roman  pottery  found  in,  399 
Pendants  :  brass,  armorial,  465,  466  ; 
bronze,  found  at  St.  Alban’s  (Herts.) 
455  ,  jet,  found  at  Aldbourn  (Wilts.), 
124  ;  paste,  found  at  Mount  Caburn 
(Sussex),  124 

Penney,  Norman,  elected  Fellow,  520  ; 
admitted,  530 

Perks,  Sidney,  elected  Fellow,  33 ; 
admitted,  39 

Peterborough  (Northants.),  church  of, 
423  ;  fire  bars  in  museum  at,  179 
Pevensey  (Sussex),  excavations  on  the 
site  of  the  Roman  fort  at,  151,  274 
Pewter  objects  :  brooches,  Saxon,  from 
Castleacre  (Norf.),  63,  66,  York,  66  ; 
chalice,  coffin,  from  Abbotsbury 
Abbey  (Dorset),  392,  Canterbury, 
St.  Augustine’s  Abbey,  394  ;  plates, 
from  Kennington,  447 
Pfiinz  (Germany),  Roman  pottery 
found  at,  411 

Philae  (Egypt),  temples  at,  307 
Philip  III.,  manuscript  prepared  for, 
221 
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Phillpott,  Lady  Elizabeth,  wooden 
effigy  of,  251 

Pilgrims’  signs  or  amulets,  bronze,  see 
Badges 

Pimlico,  bronze  palstave  found  in,  299 
Pin  fabricator,  stone,  found  at  Caster- 
ton,  Great  (Rutland),  17 
Pins  :  bone,  from  Chester,  464,  Lans- 
down,  near  Bath,  35  ;  bronze, 
coral-mounted,  from  Hammersmith 
(Middsx.),  143,  Kilham  (Yorks.), 
143 

Pipe-stopper  and  seals,  brass,  found  at 
Luffenham,  North  (Rutland),  55 
Pitchford,  Rev.  W.  M.  W.,  41 
Plaque,  bronze,  with  busts,  101 
Plate,  silver,  Welsh.  352 
Plates,  pewter,  found  in  Ivennington, 
447 

Pleurs  (France),  coral-mounted  brooch 
found  at,  143 

Plowman,  Harry,  elected  on  Council, 
292  ;  exhibits  iron  axehead  found  in 
river  Thames,  356 

Plunket,  George  Noble,  Count  Pliinket, 
re-elected  Fellow,  520 ;  admitted 
530 

Pollard,  Hugh  B.  C.,  report  on  diving 
operation  on  Pudding-pan  shoals  by, 
396 

Pope,  Alfred,  elected  Fellow,  33 ; 

admitted,  39 
Port,  Hugh  de,  445 
Portal,  Sir  William,  remarks  by,  446 
Portsmouth  (Hants.),  silver  cup  be¬ 
longing  to  Corporation  of,  506 
Postlethwayt,  Matilda,  517 
Potters’  kilns,  Roman,  found  at 
Market  Overton  (Rutland),  48  ;  in 
New  Forest,  377 

Potters’  names,  on  Gallo-Roman  red- 
ware,  398,  400,  401,  404,  405,  407- 
409,  410;  in  British  iMnseum,  407- 
409  ;  Caerwent  (Mon.),  407-409  ; 
Cambridge  Museum,  407,  409  ;  Col¬ 
chester  (Essex),  407-409  ;  Corbridge 
(Northumb.),  408,  409  ;  Devizes 

(AVilts.).  407-409  ;  Pudding-pan 
Rock,  403,  407-409,  410  ;  Silchester 
(Hants.),  324,  407-409 
Pottery  :  medieval  and  later,  from 
Cagterton,  Great  (Rutland),  47, 
Pevensey  (Sussex),  152,  liambeth 
ware  saltcellar,  238  ;  pre-Roman, 
from  Brittany,  208  ;  Broadstairs 
(Kent),  .509,  511,  Desborough  (Nor- 
thants.),  333,  334,  Ewelme  (Oxon.). 
71,  Glastonbury  (Somerset),  191, 
Hallingbnry,  Little  (Essex),  193, 
Harborough  cave  (Derby),  138, 
Llanddyfuan  (Anglesey),  369,  Lans- 


down,  near  Bath,  35,  Northampton¬ 
shire,  192,  Red  Hills  (Essex),  172, 
175,  190,  Yarnton  (Oxon.),  192  ; 
Roman,  from  Beachamwell  (Norf.), 
412,  Bitterne  (Hants.),  375,  376, 
377,  Broadstairs  (Kent),  509,  Chester, 
464,  Corbridge  (Northumb.),  522, 
523,  Desborough  (Northants.),  335, 
France,  404,  Germany,  411,  Har¬ 
borough  cave  (Derby),  10,  138, 

Lansdown,  near  Bath,  34,  35,  Lon¬ 
don,  398,  414,  Market  Overton 
(Rutland),  48,  49,  Pegwell  Bay 
(Kent),  399,  Pevensey  (Sussex),  152, 
153,  Pudding-pan  Rock,  Herne  Bay 
(Kent),  395-414,  Red  Hills  (Essex), 
174,  176,  194.  Silchester  (llants.), 
322,  323,  324,  531,  533  ;  Saxon, 
from  Cottesmore  (Rutland),  50, 
Desborough  (Northants.),  336,  Eas- 
try  (Kent),  364,  Ewelme  (Oxon.), 
71,  Luffenham,  North  ;_Rutland),  53, 
Market  (Jverton  (Rutland),  51  ; 
uncertain,  fromOtterbonrne  (Hants.) 
250,  252 

Powell,  J.  H.,  exhibits  bronze  bowl 
found  at  Ewelme  (( )xon.),  63 

Power,  Edward,  death  of,  284 

Praetorius,  C.  J.,  nominated  scrutator, 
257 

Prehistoric  remains  :  found  in  Rutland, 
46  ;  stone  circles  of  East  Cornwall, 
29 

Presidential  Addresses,  1908,  257 ;  1909, 
467 

Prevost,  Sir  Augustus,  appointed 
auditor,  45 

Price,  Frederick  George  Hilton,  elected 
Director,  292  ;  exhibits  bronze  pal¬ 
stave,  299  ;  exhibits  bronze  stirrup 
found  in  London,  and  iron  objects 
found  in  river  Thames,  356  ;  exhibits 
Roman  bronze  dish  found  in  the 
river  Thames,  414;  remarks  by,  313, 
350  ;  death  of,  444,  468  ;  obituary 
notice  of,  471  ;  bequest  by,  472 

Price,  Mrs.  F.  G.  Hilton,  letter  from, 
491 

Price,  Harry,  exhibits  bronze  statuette 
found  at  Pulborough  (Sussex),  361 

Erickers,  bone,  found  in  Harborough 
cave  (Derby),  136 

Prideaux,  W.  de  C.,  on  a  pewter  coffin 
chalice  found  at  Abbotsbury  Abbey 
(Dorset),  392  ;  on  a  palimpsest  brass 
at  Litton  Cheyney  (Dorset)  and  a 
casement  from  Bindon  Abliey  (Dor- 
•set),  393  ;  exhibits  armorial  pendant, 
465  ;  exhibits  wooden  candlesticks 
from  Ford  Abbey  (Devon),  506 

Prior,  E.  S.,  remarks  by,  330 
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Pritchard,  John  Edward,  nominated 
scrutator,  467  ;  exhibits  silver  badge 
of  the  Bakers’  Company,  447 
Prittlewell  (Essex),  seal  of  a  prior  of, 
356 

Probert,  William  Geoffrey,  elected 
Eellow,  .520 
Probiauus,  Itufius,  232 
Proceedings  of  the  Society,  index  to, 
477 

Provence,  ai-ms  of,  148 
Pudding-pan  Bock,  Herne  Bay  (Kent), 
diving  operations  on.  and  Gallo- 
lloman  pottery  from,  395 
Pulborough  (Sussex),  Koman  bronze 
statuette  found  at,  361 
Puttenham  (Surrey),  arcade  in  church 
of  156 

Pyxis,  sec  Box 


Querns,  found  at  Chester,  464  ;  Des- 
borough  (Northants.),  334  ;  lluns- 
bury  (Northants.),  334  ;  Lansdown, 
near  Bath,  35  ;  Market  Overton 
(Rutland),  49 ;  Melandra  (Derby), 
334 

Quern  spindle,  iron,  found  at  Market 
Overton  (Rutland),  49 
Quiberon  peninsula  (Brittany),  late- 
Celtic  remains  found  at,  207 


Raalte,  Charles  van,  death  of,  284  ; 
obituary  notice  of,  290 

Ramsej'  (Hunts.),  419,  423,  424 

Randolf,  Brother  John,  inventory  of, 
162 

Raseu,  West  (Line.),  communion  cup 
of,  346,  348 

Read,  Charles  Hercules,  elected  Presi¬ 
dent,  292,  490  ;  exhibits  mazer,  14  ; 
exhibits  bronze  horse-brooches,  63  ; 
exhibits  bronze  bowl  mounts,  63  ;  on 
a  bronze  tore  and  spearhead  from 
the  Thames,  and  a  dagger  blade 
from  Sproughton  (Suft’.),  86  ;  presi¬ 
dential  address  of,  467 ;  remarks 
5,  13,  31,  44,  56,  86,  102,  117, 
129,  150,  163,  189,  256,  293,  294, 

298,  299,  313,  317,  319,  324,  .325, 

326,  329,  331,  337,  344,  351,  359, 

379,  495,  497,  503,  506,  511,  519, 

532 

Reader,  Erancis  W.,  on  the  exploration 
of  the  Red  Hills  (Essex),  164  ;  on 
the  pottery  and  briquetage  found  in 


the  Essex  Red  Hills  and  from  other 
localities,  190 

Red  Hills  (Essex),  exjiloration  of,  164  ; 
charcoal  found  in,  187  ;  chemical 
examination  of  some  substances  from, 
182  ;  geological  aspects  of,  181  ;  late- 
Celtic  remains  in  Brittany  compar- 
parable  with,  207  ;  osteological 
specimens  found  in,  186 ;  jwtterj' 
and  briquetage  found  in,  190 
I  Reid,  Clement,  152  ;  remarks  by,  324, 
I  358 

i  Reliquary,  in  Rheims  Cathedral,  220 
Research  Fund,  477  ;  accounts,  for 
1907,  242  ;  1908,  458 
Rheims  (France),  reliquary  in  the 
cathedral  of,  220 

Rice,  Robert  Garraway,  elected  on 
Council,  292,  490 ;  on  a  flint  in 
I  hnm.an  shape  found  in  the  Thames, 

'  and  on  some  Gothic  latten  letters 

found  in  London,  359 ;  exhibits 
monumental  brasses,  442  ;  remarks 
by,  39,  378,  511 

j  Rings,  finger,  bronze,  from  Lansdown, 

I  near  Bath,  35  ;  gold,  from  Back- 

j  worth  (Northumb.),  Roman  59,  60, 

!  Harborough  cave  (Derby),  138, 

London,  cabalistic,  378  ;  silver,  from 
Backworth  (Northumb.),  Roman, 
59,  60 

Rings,  spiral,  bronze,  from  Lamberton 
Moor  (Scotland),  57,  58  ;  gold,  from 
Loch  Buston  (Scotland),  58 
Roberts,  Sir  Owen,  elected  on  Council, 
491 

Robins,  Rev.  E.  F.,  exhibits  seal,  254 
Robinson,  Sir  J.  Charles,  on  a  series  of 
medieval  horse-trappings,  145 
Rochd.ale  (Lane.),  bronze  collar  found 
at,  58 

Rochester  (Kent),  objects  from  the 
Upchurch  marshes  in  museum  at, 
178 

Roe,  Charles  Fox,  death  of,  468 
Roman  remains  :  at  or  from  Abergele 
( Wales),  57 ;  Backworth ( Northumb.), 
59  ;  Beachamwell  (Norf.),  412  ; 
Belgium,  62  ;  Bignor  (Sussex),  275  ; 
Bitterne  (Hants.),  375  ;  Bonsall 
(Derby),  12  ;  British  Museum,  407- 
409  ;  Broadstairs  (Kent),  509  ; 
Brough  (Westmorland),  61  ;  Caer- 
went  (Mon.),  273,  294,  357,  407- 
409  ;  Cambridge  iluseum,  407,  409  ; 
Castle  Howard  (Yorks.),  57  ;  Char- 
terhouse-on-Mendip  (Somerset),  61  ; 
Chester,  462  ;  Cirencester  (Glouc.), 
61  ;  Colchester  (Essex),  407-409  ; 
Corbridge  (Northumb.),  273,  300 
408-411,  521  ;  Crailing  (Scotland) 
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57  ;  Deshorough  (Northants.).  333,  J 
335;  Devizes  (Wilts.).  407-400; 
Daston  (Northaiits.),  252;  Egvpt. 
309  ;  Enfield  (Middsx.).  254  ;  Faver- 
sham  (Kent),  0,2  ;  France.  62,  404  ; 
Germany,  62,411  ;  Ilarborongh  cave 
(l)erbv),  10.  11,  138;  Helmsdale 
(Scotland),  57  ;  Ilerringfleet  (Snff.), 

57  ;  Irchester  (Northants.),  57  ; 
Italy,  325  ;  Kilnse.a  (Yorks.),  61  ; 
Kirby  Thore  (Westmorland).  61  ; 
Lakenheath  (Sntf.).  61  ;  Lamberton 
Moor  (Scotland).  56  ;  Lansdown, 
near  Bath.  34  ;  London.  61.  277, 
278,  39S,  414,  415,  475,  476  ;  Malton 
(Yorks.),  61  ;  Market  Overton  (Rut¬ 
land),  48  ;  Netberavon  (Wilts.), 
275;  Newstead  (Scotland),  61; 
Norton  (Yorks.),  61  ;  Eegwell  Bay 
(Kent),  399  ;  I’evensey  (Sussex). 
151,274;  rudding-pan  Kock,  Herne  j 
Bay  (Kent),  395  ;  I’ulborongli  (Sus-  i 
se.x),361  ;  Rutland,  47  :  Settle  caves  ; 
(Yorks.),  61.  13.S  :  Shields,  South 
(Durham).  <i2  ;  Silchester  (Hants.),  j 
276,  .321,407-409.  474,  .530:  Thames  ' 
river,  414;  Thirst  House  cave  ' 
(Derby),  61  ;  L*ppiagham  (Rutland). 

.50  ;  Waterbrook  (Westmorland),  | 
61  ;  Woodbridge  (Sufi;.),  343 
Rome,  William,  death  of,  284  ;  obitu¬ 
ary  notice  of,  289 

Rome,  archteological  discoveries  in,  j 
283  ;  Saxon  coins  found  in.  432 
Rope,  found  at  I'eveusey  (Sussex),  152 
Roper,  William  Oliver,  death  of,  468  I 
Rosenheim,  Max,  elected  on  Council, 
292.  490  ;  remarks  by,  317,  519 
Rossel,  Sire  .Johan,  arms  of,  32 
Roth,  Bernard,  elected  Fellow,  150; 
admitted.  151 

Roundel  with  initial  letters,  254  I 

Rowe,  .Joshua  Brooking,  death  of,  468 
Rublrers,  stone,  found  at  Casterton, 
Great  (Rutland),  47  ;  Lansdown, 
near  Bath.  35 

Rufns,  Geoffrey,  bishop  of  Durham, 
420 

Rutland,  rejtort  of  local  secretary  for, 

46  ;  see  Casterton.  Great ;  Cottes¬ 
more  ;  Jvetton  ;  Iniffenham,  North  ; 
Lyndon  ;  Market  Overton  ;  Nor- 
manton  :  Oakham  :  Uppingham 
Ryland,  .John  William,  admitted  Fel¬ 
low,  34 


Sacking,  found  at  I’evensty  (Sussex), 
1.52 


Sackrau  (Silesia),  bronze  bowl  and 
other  objects  found  at,  85 

St.  Alban’s  (Herts.),  antiquities  found 
at,  453  ;  heart-case  of  Abbot  Norton 
found  in  the  abbey  of,  453  ;  proposed 
excavation  of  the  Roman  site  at, 
475 

St.  David’s  (Wales),  church  plate  of 
the  cathedral  and  diocese  of,  352 

St.  .Just  (Cornwall),  paste  beads  found 
at,  124,  126 

Salmon,  Agnes,  40  ;  Thomas,  extract 
from  will  of,  40 

Salt-cellar,  Ivambeth  ware,  of  the 
Uiiholsterers’  Company,  238  ;  silver 
of  the  Upholsterers’  Company,  248 

Salzmann,  L.  F.,  on  excavations  on 
the  site  of  the  Roman  fort  at  i’even¬ 
sey  (Sussex),  151 

Sandars,  Horace  'William,  ajjpointed 
auditor,  3()8  ;  elected  on  Council, 
491  ;  exhibits  reproduction  of  the 
“  Dame  d’ltlche  ”  bust,  325 

Sandwich  (Jvent),  silver  cup  in  church 
of  St.  Mary  at,  506 

Sauton  (Norf.),  bronze  tortoise  brooch 
found  at,  8 

Saiior  II.,  figure  of,  on  a  Persian  dish, 
391 

Sargeant,  John,  extract  from  will  of, 
40 

Sarre  (Kent),  bronze  bowl  mounts 
found  at,  82 

Sarum,  Old  (Wilts.),  projiosed  excava¬ 
tion  of,  474 

Saxon  remains  :  at  or  from  Barlaston 
(Staffs.),  67  ;  Barrington  (Cainbs.), 
70  ;  Barton  (Cambs.),  82  ;  Basing¬ 
stoke  (Hants.),  79  ;  Belgium,  82  ; 
Benty  Grange  (Derby),  68  ;  Bitterue 
(Hants.),  376,  434;  Caistor  (Line.), 
70  ;  Cambridge,  71  ;  Capheaton 
(Northumb.),  74  ;  Castleacre  (Norf.), 
63,  66  ;  Chesterton  (Warw.),  68  ; 
Cookham  (Berks.),  82  ;  Corbridge 
(Northumb.),  522,  523  ;  Cottesmore 
(Rutland),  50  ;  Desborough  (North¬ 
ants.),  333,  336  ;  Dover  (Jvent), 

77  ;  Eastry  (Kent),  364  ;  Ewehne 
(Oxon.),  71  ;  Faversham  (Kent),  69, 

78  ;  Greenwich  (Kent),  70  ;  Had- 
don,  Over  (Derliy),  68 ;  JIawnby 
(Yorks.),  81  ;  Ipswich  (Stiff.),  336  ; 
Kingston  Down  (Kent),  68  ;  Luffen- 
ham.  North  (Rutland),  50,  51,  53  ; 
Lullingstone  (Kent),  67  ;  Market 
Overton  (Rutland),  50  ;  Middleton 
(DerJjy),  67  ;  Mildenhall  (Stiff.),  63, 
75  ;  Morden  (Surrey),  71  ;  Needham 
Market  (Stiff.),  69;  Nortlmmberland, 
73  ;  Oving  (Bucks.),  71  ;  Oxford, 
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68 ;  Entlancl,  50  ;  Sarre  (Kent),  82  ; 
Sleaford  (Line.),  80  ;  Tugbj  (Leic.), 
71  ;  Twyford  (Leic.),  82  ;  We.st- 
morland,  68  ;  Wilton  (Wilts.).  (i7  ; 
York,  66,  70 

Scarborough,  Sir  Charles,  528 
Sceatta,  Saxon,  found  at  Bitterne 
(Hants.),  .S76,  434 

Scotland,  abbot  of  St.  Augustine’s 
Canterbury,  394 

Scotland,  ]>aste  beads  found  in,  123  ; 
see  Caithness  ;  Crailing ;  Helms¬ 
dale  ;  Hyndford  ;  Lamberton  Moor  ; 
Loch  Buston  ;  Newstead 
Scotton  (Line.),  communion  cup  of 
347 

Scrapers,  stone,  found  in  Harborough 
cave  (Derby),  137  ;  Lansdown,  near 
Bath,  35  ;  Oakham  (Rutland),  47 
Seal  top,  silver,  Roman,  found  at  Sil- 
cbester  (Hants.),  533 
Seals  ;  of  Dudley,  William,  dean  of 
Wolverbamijton,  254,  Norwycb, 
Thomas,  prior  of  Ib’ittlewell,  356, 
Thorpe-le-Soken  (Essex),  peculiar 
of,  254,  Vierle,  Richard  de,  454  ; 
with  figure  of  St.  Margaret.,  254, 
with  initials,  455 

Sebastian,  Saint,  figure  of,  on  a  bronze 
badge,  115 

Seffrid,  bishop  of  Chichester,  ring  of, 
379 

Sepulchral  slabs  with  animal-ornament 
found  in  Wiltshire,  7 
Settle  caves  (Yorks.),  Roman  bronze 
enamelled  brooches  found  in,  61, 
138 

Shafts,  stone,  at  Market  Overton 
(RuBand),  49,  56 

Shears,  iron,  found  at  Market  Overton 
(Rutland),  51 

Shield-bosses,  iron,  found  at  Cottes¬ 
more  (Rutland),  50;  Luffenham, 
North  (Rutland),  53  ;  Market  Over- 
ton  (Rutland),  51 

Shields,  armorial,  brass,  466  ;  found  at 
Leez  Priory  (Essex),  117,  318 
Shields,  South  (Durham),  Roman 
bronze  brooch  found  at,  62 
Shirley  (Hants.),  stone  celt  found  at, 
375 

Shoes,  leather,  found  at  Pevensey 
(Sussex),  162 

Sholing  (Hants.),  bronze  celt  found  at, 
249 

Shovels,  wooden,  found  at  Pevensey 
(Sussex),  152 

Shropshire,  see  Ludlow ;  Stanton 
Lacy 

Siam,  pedestal-shaped  object  from,  196 
Sieveking,  A.  F.,.  remarks  by,  163 


Silchester  (llant®.),  excavations  on  the 
site  of  the  Roman  city  at,  276,  321, 
474,  530  ;  potter.s’  names  on  Gallo- 
Roman  ware  from,  407-409 

Silver  objects  :  badge  of  the  Bakers’ 
Company,  447  ;  bowl  and  cover, 
ninth  or  tenth  century,  391  ;  brooch, 
Roman,  from  Back  worth  ( Nor¬ 
th  umb.),  59  ;  chalices  and  com¬ 
munion  cups,  from  Aubourn  (Line.), 
346,  348,  Bag  Enderby  (Line.),  348, 
Barnetby-le-Wold  (Line.),  347,  348, 
Beelsby  (Line.),  348,  Boultham 
(Line.),  348,  Brinkhill  (Line.),  348, 
Carlton,  North  (I>inc.),  348,  350, 
Frodingham  (I.inc.),  348,  Halton 
Holegate  (Line.),  350,  Ilarlaxton 
(Line.),  348,  Haxey  (Line.),  348, 
Kirkby  Green  (Line.),  348,  Legbourn 
(Line.),  346,  Messingham  (Line.), 
348,  Rasen,  West  (Line.),  346,  348, 
St.  David’s  (Wales),  cathedral  and 
diocese  of,  352,  Scotton  (lyinc.),  347, 
Skillington  (Line.),  350,  Upton-cum- 
Kexby  (Line.),  346,  Woodford  St. 
Mary  (Northants.),  346,  private 
possession,  352  ;  cups,  belonging  to 
Portsmouth  Corporation,  506,  Sand¬ 
wich  (Kent),  St.  Mary,  506,  'Wymes- 
wold  (Leic.),  506,  covered,  313  ; 
disc,  from  Market  Overton  (Rut¬ 
land),  51  ;  dishes,  Persian,  391, 
Roman,  from  Backworth  (Nor- 
thumb.),  59,  London,  415  ;  jug, 
Roman,  from  London,  415  ;  mirror, 
Roman,  from  Backworth  (Nor- 
thumb.),  59,  60 ;  necklet,  Saxon, 
from  Desborough  (Northants.),  336  ; 
pan,  patera  or  patella,  from  Back- 
worth  (Northumb.),  59,  60  ;  paten, 
from  Great  Waltham  (Essex),  313  ; 
ring,  finger,  from  Backworth  (Nor¬ 
thumb.),  59,  60  ;  salt-cellar,  of  the 
Upholsterers’  Company,  248  ;  seal 
top,  Roman,  from  Silchester  (Hants.), 
533  ;  spoons,  Roman,  from  Back- 
worth  (Northumb.),  59,  60,  seal¬ 
headed,  353,  378 

Skillington  (Line.),  cummunion  cup  of, 
350 

Skinner,  Arthur  Banks,  eleeted  on 
Council,  292 

Sleaford  (Line.),  bronze  bowl  found  at, 
80 

Sion,  Denis,  brass  of,  442 

Smith,  John  Edward,  resignation  of, 
468 

Smith,  John  Heniy  Etheringtou, 
elected  on  Council,  491 

Smith,  Harold  Clifford,  elected  Fellow, 
356  ;  admitted,  374 
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Smith,  Reginald  Allender,  appointed 
auditor.  45,  3()8  ;  elected  on  Council, 
292,  490  ;  nominated  scrutator,  257  : 
on  some  objects  of  the  Viking  jieriod 
found  at  Ihirk.  5  :  on  a  Romano- 
British  hoard  of  bronze  objects  found 
on  Lamlierton  Moor,  Berwickshire, 
50  ;  on  bronze  horse-brooches,  a 
Saxon  pewter  brooch  found  at 
Castleacre  (Xorf.),  and  bronze  hang¬ 
ing  bowls  and  enamelled  mounts,  63  : 
on  the  finds  in  Harborough  cave 
(Derby),  135 ;  on  some  antiquities 
found  at  Desborongh  (Northants.), 
333  ;  on  an  iron  nail  found  at  Crau- 
bome  (Dorset),  and  an  iron  cur¬ 
rency-bar  found  on  IMeon  Hill 
(Glouc.),  337  :  on  the  diving  opera¬ 
tions  on  Budding-pan  Rock,  and  on 
the  Gallo- Roman  red-ware  recovered, 
395  :  on  a  Roman  bronze  dish  found 
in  the  river  Thames,  414  ;  remarks 
by.  38,  55,  251,  253,  324,  367,  372, 
377.  .379,  391,  392,  447,  494,  .509, 
523,  533 

Smyrna,  bronze  horse-brooches  from, 
64 

Somersetshire,  sec  Bath ;  Buckland, 
West  :  Charterhouse- on -Mendip  ; 
Glastonbury  ;  Lansdown  ;  Stogur- 
sey  ;  Taunton 

“  Somme  le  Roy,”  manuscript  known 
■  as,  220 

Sorby,  Henry  Clifton,  death  of,  284  : 

obituary  notice  of,  290 
Southacre  (Norf.),  wooden  effigy  at, 
252 

Southall  (Middsx.),  bronze  palstave 
found  at.  299 

Southampton,  French  Street  and 
English  Street  in,  497 
Sparshott,  F.  J.,  exhibits  Roman  pot¬ 
tery  from  Budding-pan  Rock,  413 
Spear-heads,  bronze,  found  at  Bishop- 
stoke  (Hants.),  249,  Cottesmore  (Rut¬ 
land),  47,  Egv'pt,  493,  Italy,  493, 
Thames  river.  86,  88,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of,  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
492  ;  iron,  from  Basingstoke  (Hants.), 
80,  Luflenham,  North  (Rutland),  53, 
Market  Overton  (Rutland),  51, 
Meon  Hill  (Glouc.),  340 
Spindle  whorls,  deer’s  horn,  found  in 
Harborough  cave  (Derby),  136  ; 
stone,  found  in  Harborough  cave, 
136,  Lansdown,  near  Bath,  35 
Spoons,  bronze,  found  at  Lansdown, 
near  Bath,  35  ;  latten,  541  ;  silver, 
Roman,  found  at  Backwortb  (Nor- 
thumb.),  59,  60,  seal-headed,  353, 
378 


Sproughton  (Suff.),  bronze  dagger- 
blade  found  at,  86 

Spurs,  iron,  found  in  Hastings  Castle, 
320 

Staffordshire,  see  Barlaston 
Stamford  (^Linc. ),  386 
Staunon  Circles  (Cornwall),  29 
Stanton  Lacy  (Salop.),  church  of,  424 
Statuette,  bronze,  Roman,  found  at 
Bulborongh  (Sussex),  361 
Statutes,  alterations  in,  15,  34,  325, 
345 

Steatite  vessels  from  Egypt,  89 
Stephenson,  Mill,  elected  on  Council, 
292  ;  presents  drawings  and  books, 
355,  477  :  exhibits  latten  shield,  466, 
remarks  by,  252,  302,  323,  378,  395, 
442,  443,  534 

Stepney  (Middsx.),  crucifixion  in 
church  of,  225 

Stevenson,  John  .Tames,  death  of,  468  : 

obituary  notice  of,  472 
Stirrup,  bronze,  from  Framshall  Bark 
(Glouc.),  355  ;  London,  356 
Stocks  and  Investments  account  for 
1907,  242  ;  1908,  458 
Stogursey  (Somerset),  excavation  of 
Wick  barrow  at,  274 
Stoke,  North  (Gxon.),  piscina  at,  158 
Stoke,  North  (Sussex),  painted  glass  in 
church  of,  380 

Stokes,  Whitley,  death  of,  468  ; 

obituary  notice  of,  472 
Stone  circles  of  East  Cornwall,  29 
Stone  implements :  found  at  Barton 
(Hants,),  375  ;  Casterton,  Great, 
(Rutland),  47  ;  Chester,  464  ; 
Ewelme  (Oxon,),  71  ;  Hampshire, 
374  ;  Harborough  cave  (Derby), 
137  ;  Lansdown,  near  Bath,  35  ; 
Llanddyfnan  (Anglesey),  371,  372  ; 
Budding-paii  Rock,  Herne  Bay 
(Kent),  413  ;  Rrrtland,  46,  47  ; 
Shirley  (Hants.),  375 
Stone  objects  :  discs,  from  Lansdown, 
near  Bath,  35,  Silchester  (Hants.), 
38  :  coffiu.s,  from  Canterbury  Cathe¬ 
dral,  15,  17,  Roman,  from  Duston 
(Northants.),  252,  Enfield  (Middsx.), 
254,  Lansdown,  near  Bath,  35  ; 
cross-shaft,  Saxon,  at  Norinanton 
(Rutland),  54  ;  figures,  human,  from 
British  Honduras,  359, Thames  river, 
359,  of  a  lion  from  Corbridge 
(Northumb.),  301  ;  gable-end,  from 
Lyndon  (Rutland),  54  ;  moulds,  from 
Lansdown,  near  Bath,  36,  for  casting 
buttons,  from  Brecknockshire,  4()6, 
for  lead  horn-books,  12  ;  panel,  in 
Stepney  church  (Middsx.),  225  ; 
querns  from  Chester,  464,  Des- 
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borough  (Northants.),  334,  Pluns- 
bury  (Northants.),  334,  Lansdown, 
near  Bath,  35,  Market  Overton  (Rut¬ 
land),  49,  Melandra  (Derby),  331  ; 
shafts,  from  Market  Overton  (Rut¬ 
land),  56;  spindle- whorls,  from  Ilar- 
borough  cave  (Derby),  136,  Lans¬ 
down,  near  Bath,  35  ;  vessels  of 
steatite  from  Egypt,  89  ;  whetstones, 
from  Lansdown,  near  Bath.  35 
Stripple  Stones  (Cornwall),  29 
Stuart,  Heni’y,  Prince  of  Wales,  book 
of  ceremonies  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter  prepared  for,  502 
Suaire,  Saint,  figures  of,  on  bronze 
badges,  115,  116 

Suffolk,  see  Fornham  All  Saints ; 
Herringfleet ;  Ipswich  ;  Ixworth  ; 
Lakenheath  ;  iMildenhall  ;  Needham 
Market  ;  Sproughton  ;  Woodbridge 
Surrey,  see  Battersea  ;  Compton  ; 
Guildford  ;  Kennington  ;  Lambeth  ; 
Morden  ;  Puttenham  ;  Walton-on- 
Thames  ;  Wandsworth 
Sussex,  see  Arundel  ;  Bignor  ;  Bux- 
ted  ;  Caburn,  Mount  ;  Chichester  ; 
Hastings  ;  Lewes  ;  Pevensey  ;  Pul- 
borough  ;  Stoke,  ISTorth  ;  Winchel- 
sea  ;  IVorth 

Sweden,  bronze  celts  found  in,  121 
Switzerland,  bronze  cheek-pieces  of  bit 
found  in,  136 

Sword-chapes,  bronze,  of  the  Viking 
period,  found  in  Norway,  7,  York,  8  ; 
iron,  found  at  Market  Overton  (Rut¬ 
land),  51 

Swords,  bronze,  found  at  Cottesmore 
(Rutland),  47  ;  iron  found  at  Lutfen- 
ham.  North  (Rutland),  53,  Market 
Overton  (Rutland),  51 
Symmachus,  Quintus  Aurelius,  231  ; 

Quintus  Fabius  Memmlus,  231 
Sympson,  E.  Mansel,  on  Lincolnshire 
church  plate  with  a  Lincoln  maker's 
mark,  345 

Syrencot  (Wilts.),  paste  beads  found  at, 
124 


Tab,  bronze,  found  at  Market  Overton 
(Rutland),  49 

Taifeh  (Egypt),  temple  at,  308,  309 
Talbot,  arms  of,  465 
Talbot,  Sir  Gilbert,  465  ;  Richard,  466 
Taunton  (Somerset),  leaden  weights  in 
museum  at,  343 

Taylor,  Henry,  report  as  local  secretary 
for  Cheshire,  462 

Teller,  John  Buchan,  death  of,  284 


Temple  Bruer  (Tnnc.),  church  of  the 
Knights  Templars  at,  312 
Terranuova  (Sicily),  497 
Thames  river,  bronze  celt  found  in,  5  ; 
bronze  dish  found  in,  414  ;  bronze 
s))ear-head  found  in,  86,  88  ;  bronze 
tore  found  in,  86,  87  ;  coral-mountcd 
pin  found  in,  143  ;  flint  figure  found 
in,  359  ;  iron  currency-bars  found  in, 
341,  342  :  iron  objects  found  in,  356 
Thatch,  found  at  Pevensey  (Sussex), 
152 

Thebes  (Egypt),  tombs  of  the  kings  at, 
311 

Theodoric,  King  of  the  Goths,  reputed 
grave  of,  336 

Thirst  House  cave  (Derby),  Roman 
bronze  enamelled  brooch  found  in, 
61 

Thomas  of  Canterbury,  Saint,  murder 
of,  on  a  sculptured  panel,  500  ;  sup¬ 
posed  remains  of,  15 
Thompson,  Sir  Edward  iMaunde, 
resignation  of,  468 

Thornton,  Pugin,  report  on  human 
remains  found  in  Canterbury 
cathedral  church,  17 
Thorpe,  Sir  Edmund,  eflSgy  of,  163 
Thorpe-le-Soken  (Essex),  seal  used  for 
the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of,  254 
Thruxton  (Hants.),  brass  at,  251,  252  ; 
monument  at,  251  ;  wooden  eftigy  at, 
251 

Tile,  inscribed,  found  at  Pevensey 
(Sussex),  153 ;  roofing,  found  at 
Chester,  464 

Tipping,  Henry  Avray,  elected  Fellow, 

431  ;  admitted,  467 

Tivoli  (Italy),  Saxon  coin  found  at, 

432  ;  Villa  D’Este  at,  325 

Tores,  bronze,  found  at  Buckland, 
West  (Somerset),  88,  Embsay 
(Yorks.),  58,  Hyndford  (Scotland), 
58,  Lamberton  Moor  (Scotland),  57, 
58,  Rochdale  (Lane.),  58,  Thames 
river,  86,  87  ;  gold,  found  at  Falaise 
(Calvados),  122 

Torr,  James  Fenning,  elected  Fellow, 
520 

T-pieces,  found  in  the  Red  Hills 
(Essex),  178,  196 

Trasimene,  Lake  (Italy),  bronze 
brooch,  buckle  and  bead  from,  450 
Trebnitz  f  Saxony),  clay  bar  found  at, 
198 

Trippet  Stones  (Cornwall),  29 
Troyes  (France),  silver  necklet  found 
at,  336 

Trumpington,  William,  abbot  of  St. 

Alban’s,  burial  of,  454 
Tufnell,  Samuel,  317 
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Tufnell,  N.,  exhibits  sliver  cup  aud  : 

a  paten,  313  1 

Tugby  (Leie.;,  bronze  enamelled  bowl 
found  at,  7 1 

Turner,  H.  Thackeray,  on  Compton 
church  (Surrey),  153  ;  remarks  by,  ^ 

391  j 

Tuthill,  Phineas  Barrett,  elected  , 

Pellow,  32J  i 

Tweezers,  bronze,  found  at  Lansdown,  j 

near  Bath,  35  ;  Luffenham,  North 
(Rutland),  53  1 

Twyford  (Eeic.),  bronze  bowl  mounts  I 

found  at,  32  | 

Tylor,  E.  B.,  257  ! 

Tysseu-Amherst,  William  Amhurst, 
baron  Amherst  of  Hackney,  death  of, 
467  ;  obituary  notice  of,  472 


Upchurch  Marshes  (Kent),  pottery 
objects  fro. II,  173,  201 

Upholsterers’  Company,  account  of, 
246  ;  arms  of,  233  ;  Lambeth  ware 
salt-cellar  of,  233  ;  silver  salt-cellar 
of,  248 

Uppingham  (Rutland).  Roman  gold 
coin  found  at,  50 

Upton-cum-Kexby  (Line.),  communion 
cup  of,  346 


Valence,  arms  of,  466 
Valentinian  I.,  Emperor,  coin  of,  435 
Vallance,  Aymer,  remarks  by,  27 
Vaughan,  Wilmot,  elected  f  ellow,  320 
Vaux,  Rev.  James  Edward,  death  of, 
284 

Venice,  ornament  from  a  pilaster  on 
the  Piazzetta  at,  217 
Venner,  A.  W.,  exhibits  latten  hook 
with  shield  of  arms,  32 
V'ertue,  George,  reproduction  of  Agas’s 
map  of  London  by,  535 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  early 
Christian  and  Byzantine  ivories  in, 
231 

Vierle,  Geoffrey  de,  455  ;  Richard  de, 
seal  of,  455 

Viking  period,  objects  of,  found  at 
York,  5 


Walcher,  Vjishop  of  Durham,  417,  418 
VOL.  XXIJ 


Walden  Abbey  (Essex),  arms  of,  in 
painted  glass,  383 

Wales,  latten  spoon  from,  541  ;  silver 
plate  of,  352  ;  see  Abergele  ;  Bangor  ; 
Brecknockshire  ;  Llanddyfnan  ;  St. 
David’s 

Walker,  Emery,  appointed  auditor,  45, 
368  ;  elected  on  Council,  292,  490  ; 
remarks  by,  539 

Wallingford  (Berks.),  celts  found  at,  4 
Walter,  Hubert,  archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  ring  of,  379 

Walters,  Henry  Beauchamp,  elected  on 
Council,  491  ;  remarks  by,  323,  359, 
413,  522,  533 

Waltham,  Great  (Essex),  paten  from 
313 

Walton-on-Thames  (Surrey),  Roman 
bronze  dish  found  in  the  river  at 
414 

Wandsworth  (Surrey),  bronze  celt 
found  in  river  Thames  at,  5 
Warnby,  Alexander,  brass  of,  394 
Warner,  G.,  exhibits  Roman  pottery 
from  l^udding-pan  Rock,  413 
Warrand,  Duncan  Grant,  elected 
Fellow,  320  ;  admitted,  333 
Warwick,  painted  glass  in  the  Beau¬ 
champ  chapel  at,  373 
Warwickshire,  see  Chesterton  ;  War¬ 
wick 

Waterbrook,  Kendall  (Westmorland) 
Roman  bronze  enamelled  brooch 
found  at,  61 

Water-clock,  bronze,  found  at  Market 
Overton  (Rutland),  53 
Watney,  Vernon  James,  elected  Fellow, 
150  ;  admitted,  257 

Weaver,  Lawrence,  on  an  interleaved 
copy  of  Wren’s  PareiitaHa,  with 
manuscript  insertions,  624 
Wedges,  pottery,  found  in  the  Red 
Hills  (Essex),  178 

Weightman,  Alfred  Ernest,  elected 
Fellow,  620 

Weights,  leaden,  from  Charterhouse- 
on-Mendip  (Somerset),  343  ;  Melan- 
dra  (Derby),  343  ;  Taunton  museum 
343 

Welch,  Charles,  remarks  by,  605 
Well,  Roman,  found  at  Market 
Overton  (Rutland),  49;  Pevensey 
(Sussex),  162 

Westmorland,  bronze  enamelled  bowl 
mount  found  in,  68  ;  see  Brough  ; 
Kirliy  Thore  ;  W'aterbrook 
Wheatley,  H.  B.,  nominated  scrutator, 
467 

W'heeler,  G.  C.,  exhibits  brou/.e 
horse-brooch  fouiul  on  mount  Etna, 
63,  65 
R 
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Whetstones,  found  at  Lansdown,  near 
Bath,  35 

Whyte,  E.  To  wry,  remarks  by,  56 
Wick  Barrow  (tiomerset),  excavation 
of,  274 

WilkiDson,  Nevile  Rod  well,  elected 
Eellow,  33  ;  admitted,  21 1 
William,  bishop  of  Durham,  418 
Willis-Bund,  J.  W.,  remarKs  by,  250 
Wilmer,  Horace,  note  on  the  Red  Hills 
(Essex)  by,  164  ;  on.  some  late-Celtic 
remains  on  the  coast  of  Brittany 
comparable  with  Red  Hills,  207  ; 
remarks  by,  188 

Wilton  (Wilts.),  bronze  hanging  bowl 
found  at,  67 

Wiltshire,  sepulchral  slabs  with  animal 
ornament  found  in,  7  ;  see  Aldbourn  ; 
Devizes  ;  Lake  ;  Marlborough  ; 
Netheravon  ;  Sarum,  Old  ;  Syreucot ; 
W  ilton 

Winchelsea  (Sussex),  496 
Winchester,  Marquess  of,  445 
Winchester  (Hants  ),  bronze  celt  found 
near,  249  ;  register  of  the  New  Min¬ 
ster  at,  226 

Windsor  (Berks.),  dean  and  canons  of, 
petitions  of,  626 
Wing,  W.  H.,  48,  49,  50,  53 
W inwood.  Rev.  H.  H.,  35 
Witham  river,  shield  with  coral  studs 
found  in,  140 

Wood,  J.  G.,  on  a  late-Celtic  settle¬ 
ment  at  Broadstairs  (Kent),  510  ; 
remarks  by,  27,  424,  497 
Wood,  Richard  Henry,  death  of,  284 
Woodbridge  (Suff.),  bronze  badge  from, 
109  ;  Roman  bronze  bust  found  in 
river  at,  343 

Wooden  objects :  atchievement  of 
Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
619  ;  buckets,  from  Ewelnie  (Oxon.), 
71,  Lutfenham,  North  (Rutland),  63, 


Market  Overton  (Rutland),  51, 
Pevensey  (Sussex),  152,  Silchester 
(Hants.),  631  ;  candlesticks,  from 
Ford  Abbey  (Devon.),  500  ;  effigies, 
at  Southacre  (Norf.),  252,  Thrnxton 
(Hants.),  25 1 ,  of  England  and  W  ales, 
330  ;  heart-case,  ot  Roger  Norton, 
abbot  of  St.  Alban’s,  453  ;  various, 
from  Pevensey  (Sussex).  152 
Woodford,  St.  Mary  (Norihants.),  com¬ 
munion  cup  of,  346 

Worce.stershire,  see  Littleton  ;  Mal¬ 
vern 

Worth  (Sussex),  church  of,  424 
Wren,  Christopher,  an  interleaved  copy 
of  the  ParentaLia  by,  524  ;  Chris¬ 
topher,  dean  of  Windsor,  letters  and 
petition  of,  625,  626  ;  Sir  Chris¬ 
topher,  524,  papers  relating  to,  527  ; 
Margaret,  524;  Matthew,  bishop  of 
Ely,  petition  of,  524  ;  Stephen,  624 
Wright,  William,  remarks  by,  31,  301 
Wykeham,  William  of,  bishop  of  Win¬ 
chester,  mitre  ot,  294 
Wymeswold  (Leic.),  silver  cup  at,  506 

Yarnton  (Oxon.),  pottery  found  at, 
192 

Yates,  George  Charles,  death  of,  468  ; 

obituary  notice  of,  473 
York,  All  Saints  Pavement,  latten 
door  knocker  of,  387  ;  bronze  bowl 
found  at,  70  ;  objects  ot  the  Viking 
period  found  at,  5  ;  Saxon  pewter 
brooch  found  at,  66 

Yorkshire,  see  Adel  ;  Arras ;  Ays- 
garth  ;  Bugthorpe  :  Castle  Howard  ; 
Driffield  ;  Embsay  ;  Grimthorpe  ; 
Hawnby  ;  Kilham  ;  Ivilnsea  ;  Mal- 
ton  ;  Norton  ;  Settle  ;  York 
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